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THE  MAJOR'S  NIECE. 
BY  GEOEGE  A.   BIRMINGHAM. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

MELDON  left  Portsmouth  Lodge  at  four  o'clock  and  walked  back 
t,o  Bally  moy.  It  took  him  two  hours  to  accomplish  the  five  miles, 
though  he  was  a  rapid  and  energetic  walker.  The  country  people 
were  returning  from  the  market  in  a  straggling  procession,  and 
Meldon  found  it  necessary  to  greet  each  group  and  to  stop  for  a 
iew  minutes'  conversation  with  his  more  intimate  friends.  The 
people  had  come  into  the  town  in  the  morning  with  cart-loads  of 
turf,  or  with  potatoes,  fowl,  butter  and  young  pigs  in  the  panniers 
of  their  donkeys.  It  was  interesting  to  learn  the  prices  at  which 
these  had  been  disposed  of.  The  same  carts  and  donkeys  on  their 
homeward  journeys  were  laden  with  sacks  of  flour,  loaves  of  bread, 
lamp-oil  in  bottles,  parcels  of  drapery  goods  and  smaller  parcels 
of  groceries.  Meldon  liked  to  find  out,  as  far  as  possible,  what 
was  in  the  parcels,  and  nobody  seemed  to  resent  his  curiosity. 
About  half  a  mile  outside  the  town  he  stopped  for  a  long  talk  with 
it  man  on  a  shaggy  grey  horse,  who  had  his  wife  perched  uncom- 
fortably behind  him.  He  had  been  selling  a  salmon,  poached  from 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Ballymoy  river,  and  Meldon  was  par- 
t  icularly  anxious  to  know  what  he  got  for  it. 

While  he  was  talking  to  this  man,  Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz, 
looking  dejected  and  cowed,  slunk  along  the  road  and  rubbed 
Idmself  against  his  master's  legs.  Meldon  guessed  at  once,  from 
the  animal's  appearance,  that  he  had  been  ill-treated  by  the  post- 
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master's  wife.  He  dropped  the  subject  of  the  poached  salmon  and 
set  off  homewards  at  a  brisk  pace,  intending  to  restore  the  dog's 
self-respect  by  scolding  his  landlady.  It  turned  out  afterwards 
that  the  dog  had  stretched  himself  outside  the  kitchen  door  and 
that  the  postmaster's  wife,  having  at  the  time  a  tray  in  her  hands, 
had  tripped  over  him  and  broken  several  valuable  cups.  It  was 
not  necessary,  however,  to  lecture  her  for  her  carelessness.  The 
dog's  spirits  revived  before  he  got  home.  In  the  main  street  of 
the  town  he  met  another  dog,  a  brown  Irish  terrier,  whom  he 
particularly  disliked.  The  feeling  was  evidently  mutual.  After  a 
few  preliminary  growls  the  two  animals  rushed  together  and  a  fierce 
fight  began.  Meldon  recognised  the  brown  terrier  at  once.  It 
belonged  to  Doyle.  He  sent  a  small  boy,  one  of  several  who  were 
enjoying  the  spectacle  of  the  fight,  to  fetch  the  hotel-keeper.  While 
waiting  for  his  arrival  Meldon  struck  at  both  dogs  with  his  walking- 
stick,  hitting  whichever  he  could  with  fine  impartiality.  Doyle 
came  out  of  the  hotel  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  took  in  the  situation  at 
once.  Both  he  and  Meldon  were,  in  fact,  well  accustomed  to 
acting  the  part  of  peace-makers.  Each  of  them  seized  his  own 
dog  by  the  tail — a  matter  of  some  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
terrier,  which  had  been  docked — and  dragged  them  apart. 

*  There'll  be  murder  done  one  of  these  days,'  said  Doyle,  '  and 
it'll  be  a  good  thing  for  the  town  if  the  both  of  them  is  killed  at 
once.' 

'  Can  you,'  said  Meldon,  holding  fast  by  his  pet's  tail,  '  get 
a  bicycle  for  Major  Kent  before  this  day  week  ?  ' 

'I  can,  of  course— but— will  you  wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Meldon, 
till  I  lock  up  this  dog  in  the  stable  ?  I  can't  hear  myself  speak 
with  the  way  he's  yapping  to  get  away  from  me.' 

'  What  does  the  Major  want  with  another  bicycle  ?  '  he  said, 
when  he  returned  from  imprisoning  the  brown  dog.  '  Didn't  he 
get  a  new  one  only  last  April  ?  And  I  wouldn't  say  he'd  been  on 
it  a  dozen  times  since.' 

'  It  isn't  for  himself  he  wants  it.    It's  for  a  lady.' 

'  Do  you  tell  me  that  ?  Surely  to  goodness  now  old  Biddy 
O'Halloran  isn't  taking  to  the  bicycle,  and  her  after  burying  two 
husbands  and  putting  six  childer  out  into  the  world  before  she  went 
housekeeping  for  the  Major  ?  ' 

1  It's  not  for  Mrs.  O'Halloran  he  wants  it.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  he's  thinking  of  getting  a  bicycle  for 
that  red-headed  girl  of  old  Thomas  Garry's,  the  one  he  has  within 
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in  the  house  along  with  Biddy  O'Halloran  ?  Not  but  what  it 
might  be  handy  enough  to  have  one  for  the  like  of  her,  the  way 
she  could  run  into  the  town  on  it  and  post  the  letters,  or  get  half 
a  pound  of  tea,  or  whatever  Biddy  O'Halloran  might  come  short  of 
on  a  sudden  in  the  house.' 

'  It's  not  for  Mary  Garry,'  said  Meldon.  '  I  don't  mind  telling 
you,  Mr.  Doyle,  who  it  is  for,  and  I  will  tell  you  some  time  again  ; 
but  I  can't  be  standing  here  all  the  evening  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  holding  a  white  dog  by  the  tail,  and  shouting  out  the  Major's 
private  affairs  for  half  the  town  to  hear.' 

'  That's  true,  as  true  as  if  I  said  it  myself.' 

'  It's  a  great  deal  truer.  If  you  said  it  there'd  be  precious 
little  truth  in  it.  I  never  knew  you  tell  the  truth — not  what  the 
Major  would  call  the  naked  truth — since  I've  known  you,  but  the 
once,  and  that  was  this  day  last  week,  when  you  said  that  brown 
dog  of  yours  was  an  ugly  blackguard.' 

Mr.  Doyle  grinned  his  approval  of  this  remark,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  compliment.  It  was  a  handsome  appreciation  of 
liis  astuteness,  and  was  therefore  very  agreeable  to  him.  No  man 
but  a  fool  tells  the  truth  in  business  or  politics,  and  Doyle  had 
;i  reputation  to  sustain.  He  could  not  afford  to  be  thought  a 
fool  either  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  or  in  his  private  capacity. 

'Would  you  step  inside  the  hotel  with  me,  Mr.  Meldon,'  he 
naid,  '  and  we  can  settle  about  the  bicycle  the  Major  wants  ?  I 
was  wishing  to  speak  a  word  to  you  anyway,  and  I  may  as  well 
do  it  now  as  again.  You  can  let  go  that  dog  of  yours.  Now  that 
my  own's  locked  up,  there  isn't  one  in  the  town  but  what  that 
white  beast  of  yours  has  fought  it  and  beaten  it.  He'll  lie  quiet 
till  you  come  out  if  it's  only  for  the  want  of  something  more 
agreeable  to  do.' 

Meldon  followed  Doyle  into  the  hotel. 

'  We'll  have  to  go  into  my  private  apartment,  for  there's  a 
commercial  gent  in  the  coffee-room,'  said  Doyle,  after  opening  the 
iloor  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  passage  and  looking  in.  '  He 
1  ravels  in  hardware  for  Clements  and  Ball  of  Sheffield.  He  was 
i  Q  the  shop  with  me  this  morning  trying  to  sell  me  some  sort  of  new 
patent  razor.  I  told  him  the  only  use  we  had  for  razors  in  this 
( ountry — that  is,  barring  the  clergy,  of  course,  Mr.  Meldon — was 
lor  cutting  throats  with.  I  asked  him  was  the  safety  razor  any 
improvement  on  the  old  sort  for  that  sort  of  work.  "  For  if  it  is," 
naid  I,  "  I'll  take  a  gross  of  them."  You  never  met  a  man  with 
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less  idea  of  business  than  that  fellow.  Instead  of  telling  me  that 
his  patent  razor  was  the  finest  weapon  out  for  cold-blooded  and 
deliberate  murder,  and  then  booking  my  order  for  the  whole  gross 
of  them,  the  poor  man  said  that  the  point  about  his  razors  was  that 
they  wouldn't  cut  a  baby.' 

Mr.  Doyle's  private  apartment  was  a  small  room  at  the  back 
of  the  hotel  premises.  It  smelt  very  strongly  of  whisky,  bottled 
porter,  and  tobacco.  It  was  furnished  with  a  round  table  stained 
to  imitate  mahogany,  six  rickety  chairs  with  horse-hair  seats,  and 
a  sofa  deeply  dinged  near  the  upper  end  where  Mr.  Doyle  usually 
sat.  There  was  a  sloped  writing-desk  under  the  window,  littered 
with  dusty  account-books  and  bill-forms.  Over  the  fireplace  hung 
a  cracked  mirror  in  a  tarnished  gilt  frame.  The  other  walls  were 
adorned  with  two  pictures  of  eminent  race-horses  and  a  handsomely 
framed  portrait  of  an  ecclesiastic,  a  relative  of  Doyle's,  who  had 
risen  to  high  honour  in  the  United  States. 

'  What  will  you  take  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Doyle. 

The  meaning  of  the  question  became  apparent  at  once.  Mr. 
Doyle  turned  the  key  in  the  door  of  a  cupboard  as  he  spoke,  opened 
it,  and  displayed  an  array  of  bottles  and  tumblers,  clean  and  dirty, 
on  the  shelves  within. 

4  Nothing,  thank  you,'  said  Meldon.  '  You  know  well  enough 
that  I  don't  touch  a  drop  except  at  my  meals.' 

'  Excuse  me,'  said  Doyle. 

He  left  the  cupboard,  walked  over  to  the  window  and  drew 
down  the  blind.  Then  he  winked  at  Meldon. 

'  That  idle  spalpeen  of  a  Paddy  Clancy,'  he  said,  '  spends  half 
the  day  looking  in  at  this  window  and  talking  round  the  town  after 
about  what  goes  on  in  here.' 

The  thought  in  Mr.  Doyle's  mind  was  plain.  Mr.  Meldon,  as 
a  clergyman,  would  naturally  be  unwilling  to  take  any  form  of 
refreshment  under  the  eye  of  the  garrulous  Paddy  Clancy.  Assured 
of  decent  privacy,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  he  would  drink 
whisky  when  it  was  offered  to  him. 

'  I  have  a  bottle  of  good  stuff  here,'  said  Doyle  persuasively. 
1  The  like  of  it  is  what  you  wouldn't  get  at  the  bar  outside ;  no, 
nor  at  any  other  bar.' 

4 1  won't  touch  it,'  said  Meldon.  '  It  isn't  Paddy  Clancy  nor 
his  talk  that  would  stop  me  if  I  wanted  to  drink,  but  I  don't. 
You've  been  acquainted  with  me  long  enough  now,  Mr.  Doyle,  to 
know  that  I  don't  go  in  for  promiscuous  drinking.'  -  > 
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'  Will  I  send  for  a  bottle  of  lemonade  for  you  ?  '  said  Doyle 
with  fine  scorn. 

'  You  will  not.  Do  you  think  I'd  go  blowing  myself  out  with 
that  sort  of  fizzy  stuff  ?  Let's  get  to  business  now,  Mr.  Doyle, 
without  any  more  of  your  talk  and  your  foolishness.  The  lady 
the  Major  wants  the  bicycle  for  is  his  own  niece  that's  coming 
to  stay  with  him.  He  wants  a  good  one,  and  he'll  give  ten  pounds 
for  it.  Now  what  sort  of  a  bicycle  can  you  be  sure  of  having  here 
in  the  inside  of  a  week  ?  ' 

Mr.  Doyle  sat  down  at  his  writing-table  and  began  to  take 
a  note  of  the  order. 

'  What  sized  frame  will  you  want  ? '  he  asked.  '  Is  the  lady 
tall  ?  ' 

'  She's  a  well-grown  girl,  but  not  what  you'd  call  exactly 
tall.  I  can't  tell  you  her  height  to  an  inch,  for  I  never 
measured  her.  The  best  thing  will  be  to  get  a  low  frame,  in 
case  of  accidents,  and  then  if  she's  too  big  for  it  the  saddle  can 
be  raised.' 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  brisk  discussion,  the  make,  grade, 
and  size  of  the  bicycle  were  settled.  Doyle,  acting,  so  he  said,  in 
a  way  that  would  get  him  into  trouble  with  the  makers  if  the 
transaction  came  to  their  ears,  agreed  to  sell  the  bicycle  at  con- 
siderably less  than  the  advertised  price,  thereby  forgoing  his  own 
legitimate  profit. 

'  It's  on  account  of  the  respect  I  have  for  the  Major,'  he  said, 
k  and  on  account  of  the  liking  I  have  for  yourself,  Mr.  Meldon, 
that  I'm  selling  the  bicycle  at  the  price  I  am.  If  it  was  anyone 
else  that  asked  it  of  me,  I'd— 

4  You'd  do  just  what  you're  doing  this  minute,'  said  Meldon, 
1  and  make  a  good  profit  on  the  transaction.' 

4  I'll  not  be  making  a  penny  !  ' 

He  spoke  with  such  conviction  that  Meldon  hesitated  in  his 
disbelief. 

'  If  you're  not  making  money  on  the  bicycle,'  he  said,  after 
a  pause,  '  you'll  be  expecting  to  get  something  out  of  the  Major 
tome  other  way.  What  is  it  ?  ' 

Mr.  Doyle  rose  slowly  from  his  writing-table,  crossed  the 
room,  and  sat  d9wn  in  the  accustomed  corner  of  the  sofa. 

'  I  was  telling  you  before,'  he  said,  '  that  there's  a  matter  1 
want  to  speak  to  you  about.' 

'  Trot  it  out  then  ;  and  if  the  particular  job  you  want  the  Major 
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to  do  isn't  too  obviously  objectionable,  I'll  do  my  best  to  help 
you  to  persuade  him.' 

'  You  might  have  heard,'  said  Mr.  Doyle,  '  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant is  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  town  and  the  Lady  Lieutenant 
along  with  him.' 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  a  well-known  English  nobleman, 
the  Marquis  of  Chesterton.  His  wife,  a  young  American  lady 
of  large  fortune,  had  devoted  herself  to  the  task  of  regenerating 
Ireland.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  of  Irish  life,  she 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  work  of  reform  ought  to  begin 
with  the  children.  So  far  she  was  entirely  original.  None  of 
her  predecessors  had  attempted  to  improve  the  Irish  nurseries. 
But  the  traditions  of  office  were  too  strong  in  the  end  even  for 
the  daring  mind  of  the  American  Marchioness.  For  the  working 
out  of  her  reform  she  lapsed  into  commonplace  methods.  She 
founded  a  society,  non-political  and  non-sectarian  in  principle, 
called  the  '  Association  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Irish  Child,' 
and  solicited  subscriptions  for  its  support.  Whether  the  money 
was  to  be  spent  in  presenting  hygienic  underclothes  to  the  poorer 
mothers  for  the  use  of  their  babes,  or  in  providing  tins  of  patent 
foods  at  a  cheap  rate  to  large  families,  did  not  appear  in  the  rules 
of  the  association. 

Lady  Chesterton's  energies  were  devoted  at  first  to  the  task 
of  enrolling  members.  Not  content  with  swearing  in  the  fashion- 
able parents  who  attended  the  levees  and  drawing-rooms  at  the 
Castle,  she  went  round  the  country  in  a  motor-car,  accompanied  by 
His  Excellency  and  a  private  secretary,  and  sought  recruits  among 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  very  unlikely  places.  No  district  was 
too  remote  for  Lady  Chesterton.  She  wished  to  dredge  up  parents 
from  the  streets  of  the  most  backward  country  towns,  and  Ballymoy 
was,  naturally,  one  of  the  places  she  determined  to  visit.  It 
seemed  likely,  since  Ballymoy  was  twenty  miles  from  a  railway 
station,  that  the  children  there  would  be  badly  in  need  of 
amelioration. 

'  Father  McCormack,'  said  Doyle,  '  thinks  we  ought  to  have 
a  public  meeting  and  an  address  of  welcome  presented.  Lord 
Lieutenants  is  common  enough,  and  nobody'd  put  themselves 
about  for  one  of  them,  nor  yet  for  a  Chief  Secretary ;  but  this  is 
the  first  time  a  Lady  Lieutenant  ever  came  to  these  parts,  and 
it's  my  opinion  and  Father  McCormack's  opinion  that  we  ought  to 
make  the  best  we  can  of  the  occasion.' 
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'  I'm  surprised  at  you,  Mr.  Doyle,'  said  Meldon.  '  You  that 
are  a  Nationalist  and  the  President  of  every  kind  of  league  there 
is,  would  you  be  the  first  to  welcome  the  representative  of  the 
English  King  ?  ' 

c  You're  not  looking  at  the  matter  in  the  right  way,'  said  Doyle. 
'  It  isn't  the  representative  of  the  King  that  I'm  proposing  to 
welcome — for  I  wouldn't  do  the  like — but  an  amiable  lady  that 
has  shown  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  people  of  this  country 
in  a  practical  way.  Why  wouldn't  I  welcome  her  ?  ' 

'  I  suppose  now,'  said  Meldon,  '  that  what  you're  going  on  is 
the  thing  the  newspapers  call  the  traditional  courtesy  of  the  Irish 
people  towards  the  fair  sex.  Is  that  it  ?  ' 

'  It  is,'  said  Doyle,  looking  Meldon  straight  in  the  face  without 
winking. 

'  And  there  might  be  money  in  it  ? ' 

'  Of  course  there's  money  in  it ! '  said  Doyle.  '  Didn't  you 
hear  about  the  society  she  has  started  for  ameliorating  the  Irish 
children  ?  You  can't  do  that  without  money.  I  saw  a  list  of 
subscriptions  the  length  of  your  arm  in  the  "  Irish  Times  "  a  week 
ago.  And  what  I  say  is  this  :  Why  shouldn't  Ballymoy  get  its 
share  of  what's  going  as  well  as  another  place  ?  ' 

'  So  we're  to  have  a  public  meeting,  are  we  ?  ' 

'  We  are.  And  an  address  of  welcome,  illuminated.  Now 
what  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  is  this  :  We're  in  a  bit  of  a 
difficulty  about  who  is  to  present  the  address.' 

'  I'll  do  it  for  you  if  you  like,'  said  Meldon.  '  I  never  have 
presented  an  address  of  welcome,  but  I'm  sure  I  could  if  I  tried.' 

'  It  wasn't  you  I  had  in  my  mind ;  though  I  needn't  tell  you, 
Mr.  Meldon,  I'd  sooner  see  you  do  it  than  another.  I've  a  respect 
for  you  and  a  liking.  But  I'm  not  sure  that  it  would  suit  for  you 
to  present  that  address.'  Doyle's  voice  sank  to  a  whisper.  '  Father 
McCormack  mightn't  altogether  like  it.' 

'  Very  well,  then.  Let  Father  McCormack  do  it  himself.  I 
shan't  mind.' 

'  He  won't,'  said  Doyle.  '  He  says  that,  the  society  being 
undenominational  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  being  a  strong  Protes- 
tant, it  wouldn't  do  for  a  priest  to  be  presenting  the  address.' 

'  Do  it  yourself,  then.' 

'  It  wouldn't  answer  me  at  all.  There's  people  in  Ireland, 
and,  what's  more,  there's  newspapers  in  Dublin,  that  takes  the 
greatest  possible  delight  in  misconstruing  the  actions  of  public  men 
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like  myself.  You'll  hardly  believe  me,  Mr.  Meldon,  but  them 
fellows  is  capable  of  saying  that  I  was  putting  in  for  a  knighthood 
if  I  presented  that  address.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  was  thinking. 
Maybe  Major  Kent  would  do  it.  He's  a  magistrate  and  a  public 
man,  and  he's  well  liked  in  the  town.' 

*  Ah! '  said  Meldon,  '  that's  where  the  Major  comes  in,  is  it  ? 
I  thought  we'd  get  to  him  soon.' 

'  I'm  sure  now,'  said  Doyle,  '  that  if  you  was  to  ask  him  he'd 
do  it.' 

'  I'm  quite  sure  he  wouldn't,  not  if  I  went  down  on  my  knees 
to  him  and  kissed  his  boot.  The  Major  hates  making  a  show  of 
himself  in  public.  He's  not  that  kind  of  man  at  all.' 

'  Well,  then,  I  don't  know  what's  to  be  done.  The  address  is  up 
in  Dublin  being  illuminated  at  the  present  minute,  and  we're  sending 
a  couple  of  the  boys  round  the  town  on  a  house-to-house  collection 
to-night  to  gather  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  It'll  be  a  terrible  pity 
to  have  it  all  go  to  waste  on  us.' 

1  I'll  tell  you  what  now.     When  did  you  say  they  were  coming  ?  ' 

'  The  date's  not  fixed  yet,  but  it'll  be  in  about  a  fortnight.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Meldon  ;  '  that'll  suit  perfectly.  I'll  get  the 
Major's  niece  to  present  the  address.  She'll  be  here  next  week,  and 
she's  just  the  sort  of  young  lady  who'd  enjoy  presenting  an  address, 
and,  what's  more,  would  present  it  uncommonly  well.' 

'  She  might  do.' 

'  She  will  do.  You  can't  possibly  get  anyone  better.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  will  be  delighted,  and  the  Lady  Lieutenant,  as 
you  call  her,  will  ripple  all  over  with  pleasure.  I'll  arrange  with 
the  Major,  but  if  I  do  you'll  have  to  take  another  ten  shillings  off 
the  price  of  the  bicycle.' 

'  I'll  lose  money  on  it  so.' 

'  You  will  not,  but  you'll  make.  You'll  make  more  than  you 
deserve.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  so  as  to  meet  you  half-way  : 
I'll  get  the  Major  to  give  five  shillings  towards  the  price  of  the 
illuminated  address.  That's  as  good  as  putting  it  into  your  pocket, 
for  you'll  have  to  pay  up  whatever  they're  short  in  the  price. 
I  don't  see  how  anything  could  be  fairer  than  that  to  both  parties. 
And  I  can  tell  you  that  you're  uncommonly  lucky  in  getting  a 
hold  of  Miss  Purvis.  There  won't  be  another  address  in  the  whole 
province  of  Connacht  presented  with  the  same  stately  grace  and 
general  appropriateness  of  gesture  and  expression.' 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE  reputation  of  the  Major's  niece  spread  through  all  sections  of 
society  in  Ballymoy  during  the  week  which  preceded  her  arrival. 
Mr.  Doyle,  since  Miss  Purvis  was  to  present  the  illuminated  address, 
Celt  that  he  must  create  a  public  opinion  in  her  favour.  Chatting 
casually  to  customers  at  his  bar,  he  spoke  of  her  as  a  young  lady 
whose  beauty  had  taken  English  society  by  storm,  who  had  been 
presented  to  the  King,  whose  company  was  eagerly  sought  after  by 
the  rich  and  great.  It  came  by  degrees  to  be  generally  believed 
hhat  the  visit  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Lady  Chesterton  to 
Ballymoy  was  to  be  made  in  reality  for  the  sake  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  Miss  Marjorie  Purvis,  and  that  the  formation  of  a 
branch  of  the  Association  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Irish  Child 
was  a  mere  excuse.  Mrs.  Ford,  the  wife  of  the  Resident  Magistrate, 
Mrs.  Cosgrave  at  the  Rectory,  and  Mrs.  Gregg,  who  had  only  been 
a  year  married  to  the  District  Inspector  of  Police,  received  their 
invitation  cards  and  met  frequently  to  discuss  the  clothes  they 
would  wear  on  the  festive  occasion.  They  gradually  came  to 
think  of  Major  Kent's  niece  as  a  young  lady  of  splendid  and  most 
fashionable  attire,  in  whose  company  even  the  remaining  glories 
of  Mrs.  Gregg's  trousseau  would  be  dimmed. 

Meldon's  society  was  eagerly  sought  after.  He  alone  appeared 
to  be  in  a  position  to  give  detailed  information  about  Miss  Purvis. 
He  always  disclaimed  any  personal  knowledge  of  her.  He  said 
3-epeatedly  and  distinctly  that  he  had  never  seen  her,  that  there  was 
no  photograph  of  her  at  hand  and  that  he  could  do  no  more  than 
^uess  at  her  appearance.  He  was  nevertheless  quoted  as  the 
authority  for  the  portrait  which  fancy  drew.  Miss  Marjorie — it 
was  thus  that  everyone  spoke  of  her — was  believed  to  possess  a 
mass  of  auburn  hair,  large  brown  eyes,  a  lovely  complexion,  and  a 
figure  of  surpassing  excellence.  Her  favourite  colours,  those  in 
which  she  almost  invariably  dressed,  were  said  by  Mrs.  Ford,  who 
f.;ave  Meldon  as  her  authority,  to  be  a  warm  shade  of  heliotrope 
;md  a  rich  brown.  Her  hats  were  spoken  of  sometimes  as  '  picture ' ; 
ut  other  times,  more  vaguely,  as  '  matinee.'  Even  the  country 
people,  dwelling  in  remote  and  boggy  regions,  took  an  interest  in 
.V[iss  Marjorie  and  held  a  theory  of  their  own  about  her.  She  was, 
M>  they  were  assured  that  Meldon  had  said,  a  cousin  of  the  Lord 
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Lieutenant's  wife.    Meldon  enjoyed  himself  amazingly  during  the 

week. 

Major  Kent,  who  had  a  natural  dislike  to  being  questioned,  and 
who  felt  besides  that  gossip  was  fixing  a  reputation  on  his  niece 
which  she  might  not  be  able  to  sustain,  shut  himself  up  as  much 
as  he  could  in  Portsmouth  Lodge.  When  caught  one  day  in  the 
main  street  of  Ballymoy  and  asked  for  more  information  about  his 
wonderful  relative,  he  vehemently  denied  everything  that  anybody 
had  said.  His  action  merely  served  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
what  may  be  described  as  the  '  Marjorie  myth.'  It  was  felt  that 
the  Major,  as  a  modest  man,  could  not  be  expected  to  boast  publicly 
about  the  professional  beauty  of  the  Kent  family. 

The  bicycle  arrived  four  days  after  it  had  been  ordered,  which 
was  regarded  in  Ballymoy  as  a  remarkable  proof  of  Doyle's  business 
energy.  The  congratulations  which  poured  in  on  him  were  well 
deserved.  He  had  written  three  letters  and  sent  no  less  than  four 
telegrams  about  the  bicycle.  It  was  unpacked  from  its  case  under 
Meldon's  personal  supervision  and  polished  to  the  highest  possible 
degree.  Then  it  was  placed  on  show  in  the  window  of  Doyle's 
drapery  store,  surmounted  by  a  large  card  which  bore  in  red 
letters  an  extremely  mendacious  notice.  '  This  bicycle,'  so  the 
public  were  informed,  '  was  specially  manufactured  by  the  British 
and  Irish  Cycle  Company  to  the  order  of  Major  Kent,  Esq.,  J.P., 
of  Portsmouth  Lodge.'  The  saleswoman  of  the  drapery  store,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  remove  a  number  of  exquisite  blouses  from  her 
window,  resented  the  bicycle.  The  next  morning  she  made  up  for 
the  loss  of  advertisement  which  her  goods  suffered  by  placing  in 
front  of  the  bicycle  a  corset  labelled  'Special  and  Elegant — The 
Marjorie.'  Very  fortunately  Meldon  happened  to  pass  down  the 
street  shortly  after  the  garment  was  exposed  to  view.  He  called 
on  Doyle  at  once  and  insisted  that  the  corset  should  be  removed. 
He  said  that  no  self-respecting  uncle,  least  of  all  Major  Kent, 
would  tolerate  the  publication  of  his  niece's  name  in  connection 
with  underclothes. 

The  meeting  of  Miss  Marjorie  at  a  railway  station  twenty 
miles  distant  from  Ballymoy  was  a  serious  business,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  in  good  time.  Jamesy  Deveril,  the  groom,  was 
sent  off  early  in  the  morning  with  a  spring-cart.  He  was  to  feed 
his  horse  in  Donard  and  be  ready  to  set  off  home  with  the  luggage 
as  soon  as  the  train  arrived.  Major  Kent  and  Meldon  started  at 
nine  o'clock  on  the  car.  The  train  by  which  Miss  Marjorie  travelled 
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was  due  in  Donard  at  a  quarter-past  one.  Luncheon  could  be 
oaten  in  the  hotel  and  a  start  made  for  home  at  about  half-past 
DWO  o'clock,  the  horse  by  that  time  being  sufficiently  rested  to  travel 
his  second  twenty  miles  at  a  reasonable  speed.  There  was  thus 
overy  hope  of  Marjorie's  reaching  Portsmouth  Lodge  in  time  for  a 
]ate  afternoon  tea  and  finding  her  luggage  there  to  meet  her. 
Mrs.  O'Halloran  was  charged  to  have  the  tea  ready.  The  Major 
himself  unpacked  and  put  out  on  plates  the  first  instalment  of 
oakes  which  arrived  from  the  stores.  Two  of  the  ladies'  papers  were 
]aid  on  the  drawing-room  table;  the  third  and  largest  the  Major 
put  in  his  niece's  bedroom.  Meldon  objected  to  this  arrangement, 
.irguing  that  it  was  a  pity  not  to  display  the  papers  to  the  best 
id  vantage.  The  Major  stuck  to  his  own  plan.  He  said  that  the 
illustrations  of  the  advertisements  in  that  particular  paper  were 
not  suitable  for  public  exhibition  and  that  it  would  be  embarrassing 
tor  his  niece  to  look  at  them  in  Meldon's  company.  The  tennis 
net  was  erected  in  the  paddock  and  the  ground  marked  out.  Mrs. 
O'Halloran  was  told  to  see  that  Mary  Garry  adorned  herself  with  a 
cap  and  apron.  Meldon,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  young  lady  in 
Doyle's  drapery  store,  had  bought  a  supply  of  these  garments 
and  was  particularly  pleased  at  the  enormously  long  white  streamers 
which  depended  from  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregg,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  road  in  front 
of  their  house  when  the  car  started,  waved  a  greeting  to  the  Major. 
Doyle,  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  where  the  car  had  to  stop  to  pick 
up  Meldon,  wished  the  expedition  good  luck.  A  straggling  cheer, 
led  by  Paddy  Clancy,  gave  a  final  send-off  as  the  horse  trotted 
along  the  main  street  of  Ballymoy. 

Travelling  quietly,  so  as  not  to  exhaust  the  horse,  the  Major 
and  Meldon  arrived  in  Donard  shortly  after  twelve  o'clock.  They 
went  at  once  to  the  hotel  and  saw  their  horse  stabled  and  fed. 
Then  they  went  indoors  to  order  luncheon.  The  landlord  offered 
them  a  choice  of  chops  or  chicken.  The  Major  ordered  both — 
a  wise  precaution,  for  the  chicken  destined  for  the  meal  was  still  at 
large,  pecking  Indian  meal  in  the  yard.  The  question  of  a  pudding 
was  more  difficult.  A  custard  pudding,  suggested  by  the  landlord, 
was  not  satisfactory.  The  Major  himself  detested  custard  pudding 
and  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  his  niece  would  eat  it.  The 
landlord  did  not  seem  hopeful  of  his  cook's  being  able  to  make 
anything  else. 

Driven  to  despair  by  the  Major's  persistent  objections  to  the 
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custard  pudding,  he  recollected  at  last  that  there  was  a  '  tin  of 
what  they  call  pineapples  in  the  shop  beyond.'  He  supposed 
that  the  Major  could  have  it  if  he  liked;  but,  foreseeing  possible 
disappointment,  he  disclaimed  any  responsibility  for  its  condition. 
'  I  wouldn't  say  but  it  might  have  gone  bad  on  us.  I  mind 
seeing  it  there  on  the  shelf  along  with  the  jam  and  the  starch  for 
maybe  five  years.' 

The  wrangle  about  luncheon  lasted  half  an  hour,  and  it  was 
one  o'clock  when  the  Major  and  Meldon  reached  the  railway 
station.  Jamesy  Deveril  and  the  spring-cart  stood  at  the  gate. 
A  rope  was  ready  at  hand  to  bind  the  niece's  luggage  securely 
into  its  place. 

'  I  suppose,'  said  the  Major,  *  she  won't  have  more  luggage 
than  the  cart  can  carry.' 

'  No,'  said  Meldon,  '  she  won't.  From  my  experience  of  girls, 
I  should  say  that  at  the  very  outside  she  won't  have  more  than 
one  large  trunk,  a  smaller  one,  a  hold-all,  two  hat-boxes,  a  dressing- 
case,  and  a  small  hand-bag ;  not  counting  rugs,  umbrellas,  and 
perhaps  golf  clubs.  The  dressing-case  and  the  hand-bag  we  shall, 
of  course,  take  with  us  on  the  car.  She  will  very  likely  want  them 
in  the  hotel  before  luncheon.  The  rest  will  easily  fit  on  the  cart. 
I  hope  you  told  Jamesy  to  start  at  once  and  drive  lively.' 
'  I  did.  I  told  him  to  be  off  the  minute  he  got  the  luggage.' 
1  That's  all  right.  The  luggage  ought  to  get  there  before  we 
do.  She'd  naturally  want  to  change  her  dress  before  tea.  I  wish 
now  that  we'd  thought  of  telling  Mrs.  O'Halloran  and  Mary  Garry 
to  unpack  her  things  for  her.' 

'  We  could  wire  to  them,'  said  the  Major,  '  if  you  think  it's 
necessary.' 

'  Better  not,'  said  Meldon.  '  We'd  only  confuse  Mrs.  O'Halloran. 
What  with  the  afternoon  tea  and  Mary  Garry's  cap  and  apron,  she's 
over-excited  already.  A  telegram  might  upset  her  seriously,  and 
from  what  I  saw  of  Mary  Garry  yesterday  I  should  say  that  the 
sight  of  an  orange  envelope  would  drive  her  into  hysterics.' 

They  paced  the  platform  together  in  silence  for  nearly  five 
minutes.  Then  the  Major  spoke  again. 

'  You'll  take  her  on  your  side  of  the  car,  J.  J.,  and  talk  to  her. 
I'll  drive.' 

'  All  right.  I  think  it  would  show  more  family  affection  if 
you  sat  with  her  and  let  me  drive.  But  she's  your  niece,  not  mine, 
so,  of  course,  you  can  arrange  it  any  way  you  like.' 
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'  I  don't  understand  girls,'  said  the  Major.  '  I  couldn't  possibly 
talk  to  one  for  two  hours  and  a-half  straight  on  end.  You  can 
point  out  all  the  objects  of  interest  we  pass  on  the  way.' 

'  Of  course,  if  you're  afraid  of  your  own  niece,  Major,  I'll  tackle 
her  for  you.  I'm  not  nervous.  So  far  as  Miss  Marjorie  herself 
is  concerned,  I  daresay  she'll  prefer  sitting  with  me.  She  certainly 
would  if  she  knew  that  your  only  idea  of  conversation  is  pointing 
out  objects  of  interest.  But  I  should  have  thought  you'd  have 
liked  to  hear  the  latest  news  about  your  sister.  You  haven't 
seen  her  for  twenty-two  years,  you  know.  You  ought  to  want  to 
hear  about  her.' 

The  Major  made  no  apology  for  his  want  of  interest  in  Mrs. 
Purvis.  For  five  minutes  more  they  paced  the  platform  in  silence. 
Then  Meldon  looked  at  his  watch  and  remarked  that  the  train  was 
late.  The  station-master,  being  appealed  to,  assured  them  that 
'  she '  had  been  signalled  from  the  next  station  and  would  arrive 
in  less  than  ten  minutes.  He  was  right.  Shortly  after  he  spoke 
the  engine  panted  round  the  corner  outside  the  station  and  dragged 
up  to  the  platform  two  coaches  and  a  luggage- van.  The  Major 
and  Meldon  peered  eagerly  into  the  two  first-class  compartments. 
One  of  them  contained  a  Government  official,  a  dignified  gentleman 
with  a  despatch-box  and  a  cigar.  The  other  was  empty.  In  the 
second-class  compartments  there  was  nobody  at  all.  From  the 
other  coach,  which  was  made  up  of  five  third-class  compartments, 
there  emerged  three  commercial  travellers,  two  labourers,  and  a 
dishevelled  little  girl  of  about  ten  years  old. 

'  She  hasn't  come! '  said  the  Major. 

'  No,'  said  Meldon,  '  she  hasn't.     We  may  as  well  go  home.' 

'  What  on  earth  are  we  to  do  ?  Where  can  she  be  ?  My  sister 
Margaret ' 

'  From  what  you've  told  me  about  your  sister,'  said  Meldon, 
'  I  think  it  highly  likely  that  Miss  Marjorie,  having  once  got  off 
by  herself,  has  made  up  her  mind  to  have  a  gay  time  of  it  in  Dublin 
for  a  few  days  before  coming  down  to  a  dull  hole  like  Ballymoy. 
Lots  of  girls  do  that  sort  of  thing  nowadays.  It's  what's  called 
asserting  their  economic  independence.' 

'She's  lost!'  said  the  Major.  'Either  she's  missed  the  train 
in  Dublin  or  she's  forgotten  to  change  at  Athlone.  Margaret 
will  never  forgive  me  !  I  must  send  wires  to  every  station  along 
the  line.  I  shall  take  the  next  train  to  Dublin  myself  and  look 
for  her.' 
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'  There  isn't  a  train  till  ten  o'clock  to-night.  Don't  get  fussy, 
Major.  The  girl's  all  right.  She's  probably  rushing  about  the 
streets  on  top  of  a  tram  this  minute,  enjoying  herself  immensely. 
I  know  exactly  the  sort  of  things  a  girl  would  do.  She'll  turn  up 
all  right  in  two  or  three  days.' 

The  station-master  approached  them  from  the  other  end  of 
the  platform  and  touched  his  hat : 

'  There's  a  young  lady  here,  Major,  who  says  she's  expecting 
you  to  meet  her.' 

'  Where  ?  '  said  the  Major. 

The  station-master  pointed  to  the  little  girl,  who  stood  alone 
but  apparently  quite  self-possessed  near  the  luggage- van.  A 
porter  had  laid  a  small  leather-bound  cabin-trunk  on  the  platform 
beside  her. 

'  Good  Lord  ! '  said  the  Major.    '  Can  that  be  Marjorie  ?  ' 

'  She's  not  exactly  what  you  led  us  to  expect,'  said  Meldon, 
'  but  she's  evidently  your  niece.     She's  the  only  niece  you'll  get 
here  to-day  anyhow,  so  you'd  better  make  the  most  of  her.' 
.  *  But — but — she's  a  mere  child  !  ' 

Meldon  left  him  and  walked  up  to  the  little  girl. 

'  Are  you  Marjorie  Purvis  ?  '  he  asked. 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him  with  frank  friendliness. 
Her  face  was  very  dirty  and  her  hair  was  dishevelled,  but  she  was 
neither  shy  nor  embarrassed. 

'  You're  Uncle  John,  I  suppose  ?  '  she  said. 

'  No,  I'm  not,'  said  Meldon.  '  My  name  is  Meldon — Joseph  John 
Meldon — and  you  can  call  me  "  J.  J."  for  short  if  you  like.  Lots 
of  people  do.  Your  Uncle  John  is  standing  over  there  beside  the 
man  with  the  gold  band  on  his  hat  and  the  brass  buttons  on  his 
coat.  He  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  very  affectionate  uncle,  but  in  reality 
he  is.  When  you  get  to  know  him  better,  you'll  find  that  the 
stiffness  of  manner  which  strikes  you  now  will  wear  off  and  he'll 
become  quite  demonstrative.  The  thing  for  you  to  do  now  is  to 
go  over  to  him  and  kiss  him  heartily  on  both  cheeks.' 

'  He  doesn't  look  as  if  he  wants  to  be  kissed,'  said  Marjorie 
doubtfully. 

'  All  the  same,  he  does.     That's  what  he's  waiting  for.' 

Marjorie  took  Meldon's  hand  and  led  him  along  the  platform 
to  the  Major. 

4  Uncle  John,'  she  said,  '  here  I  am.' 

'  How  do  you  do  ?  '  said  the  Major,  putting  out  his  right  hand. 
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4  J.  J.  said  you'd  like  me  to  kiss  you,'  said  Marjorie,  *  but  I 
^an't  unless  you  stoop  down.' 

The  Major  scowled  ferociously  at  Meldon  and  stooped.  Mar- 
jorie kissed  him  decisively,  first  on  one  cheek  and  then  on  the 
other.  The  station-master  grinned. 

'  Come  on  now,'  said  Meldon,  '  and  we'll  get  a  bite  to  eat. 
[  expect  you're  hungry,  aren't  you,  Marjorie  ?  Your  Uncle  John 
and  I  have  arranged  to  have  a  chicken  and  some  chops  ready  for 
you,  and  a  custard  pudding  and  some  tinned  pineapple  which  has 
probably  gone  bad.  After  that  we're  going  for  a  long  drive  on  a 
oar.' 

1  With  a  nice  gee-gee,'  said  the  Major. 

He  felt  disappointed  in  his  niece  and  puzzled ;  but  he  did  not 
intend  to  allow  Meldon  to  take  entire  possession  of  her.  He 
believed  that  the  term  '  gee-gee '  was  the  proper  one  to  use  in 
speaking  of  a  horse  to  a  child.  Marjorie  looked  at  him  with  pitying 
Hcorn.  Then  she  took  Meldon's  hand  and  hurried  him  along  the 
platform. 

'  Come  along,'  she  said,  '  and  let's  feed.  I've  got  a  rare  old 
liwist  on ! ' 

*  Good  God  ! '  said  the  Major. 

4  Marjorie,'  said  Meldon,  '  does  your  Aunt  Margaret — I  mean 
to  say,  does  your  mother,  Mrs.  Purvis,  allow  you  to  use  language 
of  that  kind  ?  Do  you  in  your  own  home,  in  the  presence  of  your 
parents,  speak  of  "  a  rare  old  twist "  ?  ' 

The  child  looked  up  at  him  and  a  smile  broadened  out  on  her 
lace. 

'  You're  not  mother.  You  don't  mind  what  I  say.  No  more 
does  Uncle  John.  He  was  silly  just  now  about  the  gee-gee,  but 
1  think  he's  a  nice  man  really.' 

'  He  is,'  said  Meldon,  '  and  so  am  I.  But  it  doesn't  follow 
that  we're  the  sort  of  men  who  habitually  use  bad  language.' 

'  Twist "  isn't  bad  language,'  said  Marjorie.  '  But  I  do  know 
Mome  bad  language,  real  bad.  I  learned  it  from  a  sailor  on  the 
tthip.  It's  terrible  bad  and  shocking.  Shall  I  say  it  for  you  ?  ' 

'  No,'  said  Meldon,  '  don't !  It  might  be  too  much  for  me. 
^'m  young  and  innocent— younger  than  I  look,  a  good  deal.  But 
;iome  time,  when  you're  alone  with  your  Uncle  John,  say  it  to  him, 
ill  you  know  of  it,  straight  out.  You'll  enjoy  watching  the  way 
he  takes  it.' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MARJORIE  displayed  a  healthy  appetite  at  luncheon.  The  chops 
were  hardly  less  tough  than  the  chicken,  but  she  ate  first  one  and 
then  the  other  with  apparent  enjoyment.  To  the  amazement  of 
her  uncle  she  also  liked  the  custard  pudding.  The  pineapple,  after 
Meldon  had  smelt  it  and  carefully  dissected  a  slice  with  his  knife, 
was  pronounced  unfit  for  human  food,  to  the  great  disappointment 
of  Marjorie. 

When  luncheon  was  over,  Major  Kent  whispered  to  Meldon 
that  he  wished  to  speak  to  him  privately.  After  a  profusion  of 
apologies,  which  Marjorie  accepted  graciously,  the  two  men  left 
the  room. 

'  Well,'  said  Meldon,  when  they  got  outside  the  hotel  and  had 
lit  their  pipes,  '  I  must  say  Miss  Marjorie  has  rather  let  us  in. 
She's  a  charming  little  girl,  of  course — I  wouldn't  ask  a  nicer,  but 
she's  not  exactly  what  the  people  of  Ballymoy  have  been  expecting.' 

'  It's  entirely  your  fault,  J.  J.,'  said  the  Major,  and  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  seriously  vexed. 

'  I  don't  see  that.  How  on  earth  can  it  be  my  fault  that  your 
niece  is  only  ten  years  old  ?  Blame  your  sister  Margaret  if  you 
must  blame  anybody,  or  blame  Purvis  ;  though  I  think  you  will  be 
acting  unjustly  if  you  do  even  that.  But  you  can't  possibly  blame 
me  or  speak  about  it's  being  my  fault.' 

'  I  do  blame  you.  If  you  hadn't  gone  gassing  about  the  town 
saying  that  Marjorie  was  a  grown-up  young  lady,  this  trouble 
would  never  have  come  on  us.  Now  we're  in  an  utterly  ridiculous 
position.  We're  committed  to  a  series  of  parties  and  an  address 
to  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  everybody  is  expecting  to  see  a  fashion- 
able beauty.  Good  heavens,  J.  J. !  What  are  we  to  do  ? ' 

'  The  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  will  be  all  right.  I'll 
settle  that  with  Doyle.  The  parties  are  a  bit  awkward,  I  admit. 
I  suppose  we  couldn't  buy  her  a  long  frock  and  pretend  she's 
grown-up,  could  we  ?  She  wouldn't  look  so  very  young  if  we 
rigged  her  out  properly.  Mary  Garry  would  do  up  her  hair. 
Marjorie  herself  would  enjoy  it.  It  would  be  the  best  of  games 
for  her.' 

4  Don't  be  an  infernal  ass !  We've  got  to  seo  the  thing  through 
as  it  stands.  But  whatever  possessed  you  to  say  that  she  was  a 
grown-up  young  lady  ?  ' 
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4 1  deduced  her  age  from  the  information  you  afforded  me,'  said 
Meldon.  '  You  distinctly  said  that  the  Purvises  had  been  twenty- 
two  years  married,  and  that  the  girl's  name  was  Marjorie.  I  still 
maintain  that  the  inference  that  I  drew  from  those  two  facts  was 
perfectly  sound  in  principle.  It  has  turned  out  to  be  wrong. 
I  admit  that,  of  course.  But  nine  times  out  of  ten — ninety- nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred — I  should  have  been  perfectly  right.  I 
don't  see  that  I  can  be  blamed  in  any  way.  The  responsibility  for 
our  unfortunate  position — and  I  quite  grant  that  it  is  unfortunate — 
rests  entirely  on  you.' 

'  It  doesn't !  I  never  opened  my  mouth  except  to  say  that 
I  knew  nothing  about  her  whatever.' 

'  It  does !  You  ought  to  have  known  the  age  of  your  own 
sister's  child.  It's  a  great  shame  for  a  man  like  you  not  to  have 
kept  in  touch  with  his  sister.  There  you  were,  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  very  existence  of  your  only  sister's  only  child.' 

'  She's  not  the  only  child.  I  happen  to  know  that  much. 
Margaret  has  written  to  me  again  and  again,  and  each  time  she 
has  announced  the  birth  of  either  a  son  or  a  daughter.  I  think 
there  must  be  ten  of  them  at  least.  I'm  nearly  sure  that  I'm 
godfather  to  four.  I  suppose  this  one  is  the  youngest.' 

4  If  you'd  told  me  all  that  at  the  time  when  we  first  talked  the 
matter  over,  I  shouldn't  have  been  so  confident  about  Marjorie's 
age.  However,  there's  no  use  going  back  on  your  past  mistakes. 
I  don't  want  to  twit  you  with  them  and  rub  them  in.  We  must 
get  back  to  that  poor  child.  She'll  be  lonely.' 

'  Wait  a  minute,  J.  J !  There's  no  hurry.  I  want  to  make 
some  arrangements.  We  must  spend  some  hours  here.' 

4  Why?' 

4  Because  I'm  not  going  to  drive  through  Bally moy  till  after 
dark.  I  couldn't  face  it.  Everybody  will  be  out  watching  for  us. 
You  saw  the  way  they  turned  out  to  see  us  oft'.  It  will  be 
worse  going  home.  I  should  have  to  offer  some  kind  of  public 
explanation.' 

'  Be  a  man,  Major !  Face  the  inevitable.  After  all,  you'll 
have  to  explain  sooner  or  later.  It  will  be  easier  for  you  to  do 
it.  once  for  all  in  a  public  speech  from  the  car  outside  of  Doyle's 
hotel,  than  to  be  dribbling  out  the  miserable  truth  to  one  person 
after  another  as  you  happen  to  meet  them.  Far  better  get  the 
thing  over  at  one  gulp.' 

'  No.    If  I  get  safe  home  to-night  I'll  shut  myself  up  and  leave 
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you  to  do  the  explaining.    I'll  write  round  and  put  off  those  six 
abominable  parties.' 

'  You  can't  do  that.  It  would  be  absolutely  cruel.  Mrs. 
Ford's  got  a  new  dress.  She  told  me  so  herself.  One  or  two  of 
the  parties  must  come  off.  If  they  don't,  she'll  fall  into  a  rapid 
decline  and  her  death  will  he  at  your  door.' 

4  Let  her  die !  What  does  it  matter  to  me  whether  she  dies 
or  not  ?  ' 

'  And  even  if  we  put  off  all  the  parties,  you've  still  got  to  face 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He's  not  likely  to  die  just  to  oblige  you, 
and  I  don't  see  any  other  way  of  escaping  that  ceremony.  You're 
absolutely  committed  to  it.' 

'  I'll  send  round  word  that  the  child's  in  bed  with  the  measles.' 

'  You  may,'  said  Meldon.  '  You  may  tell  a  deliberate  lie  in 
public.  You  may  cast  a  slight  upon  the  representative  of  the 
King,  insult  him  wantonly  in  a  far  worse  way  than  any  Nationalist 
ever  did;  but  don't  imagine  that  you'll  escape  by  doing  that. 
You'll  be  found  out  to  a  certainty,  and  then  the  consequences  will 
be  worse  than  anything  you  can  imagine.  From  what  I  have  seen 
of  Marjorie  so  far,  I  should  say  that  she's  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
little  girl  who'd  stay  in  bed  all  day  when  she  hasn't  got  the  measles. 
She'd  get  out  as  soon  as  your  back  is  turned  and  go  wandering 
somewhere  about  the  roads  while  you're  perjuring  yourself  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  Somebody  will  see  her,  and  then  you'll  be  in  a 
much  worse  position  than  you  are  now.' 

The  Major  remained  silent,  overwhelmed  perhaps  by  the  prospect 
of  the  failure  of  his  plan. 

'  You'll  hardly  go  so  far,'  said  Meldon,  '  as  to  actually  inoculate 
the  unfortunate  child  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  her  really  ill.  If 
you  do,  I'll  denounce  you  publicly.  I'm  very  fond  of  poor  little 
Marjorie,  although  she's  not  my  niece.  The  Lord  Lieutenant's 
wife  is  coming  round  here  specially  to  protect  children  from  ill- 
usage.  If  I  tell  her  that  you've  been  injecting  any  kind  of  vile 
bacillus  into  your  niece  Marjorie,  she'll  have  you  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  severity,  even  if  she  has  to  get  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  for  the  purpose,  and  she'll  be  perfectly  right.' 

'  Anyhow,'  said  the  Major  sullenly,  '  I'm  not  going  home  till 
after  dark.' 

'  All  right.  I  suppose  I  must  do  my  best  to  amuse  Marjorie 
for  the  afternoon.  There  is  an  old  castle  and  almost  half  a  ruined 
abbey  just  outside  the  town.  I  don't  expect  she'll  care  much 
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about  them,  but,  unless  you  can  suggest  something  better  to  do, 
I'll  take  her  to  see  them.  I  expect  the  poor  child  is  weeping  at 
this  moment  in  the  hotel  from  sheer  loneliness  and  from  having 
noshing  to  read  except  railway  time-tables.' 

Meldon  was  wrong.  Marjorie  was  not  weeping.  She  was  not 
even  in  the  coffee-room,  where  she  had  been  left.  He  and  Major 
Kent  looked  at  each  other  anxiously. 

'  There ! '  said  Meldon.  '  Now  you've  gone  and  lost  your  niece. 
You'll  have  to  be  more  careful  about  her  or  there'll  be  trouble 
aft3rwards  with  your  sister  Margaret.  She  may  have  ten  children, 
as  you  say  ;  she  may  have  a  dozen,  but  you'll  find  she'll  resent  the 
IOSH  of  Marjorie.' 

A  loud  burst  of  laughter  from  the  bar  of  the  hotel  reached  the 
cof'ee-room. 

'  I'll  get  those  people  to  come  and  help  to  look  for  her,'  said 
the  Major. 

He  crossed  the  passage,  followed  by  Meldon,  and  pushed  open 
the  door  which  led  to  the  bar.  Round  the  counter  stood  the 
landlord,  two  maids,  the  three  commercial  travellers  who  had 
come  in  the  train  with  Marjorie,  and  several  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Donard.  On  the  counter,  picking  her  steps  very  care- 
fully among  the  glasses,  was  Marjorie. 

'Hullo,  J.  J. !'  she  said.  'Hullo,  Uncle  John!  I  thought 
you  were  never  coming.' 

'  The  young  lady,'  said  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  apologetically, 
'  wus  just  showing  us  the  way  the  captain  did  be  walking  about 
the  deck  of  the  steamer  she  came  home  in.' 

"  Marjorie,'  said  the  Major,  '  get  down  at  once  !  ' 

"  I  hope,'  said  Meldon,  '  that  you're  convinced  now,  Major, 
tha^  your  measles  plan  won't  work.  Is  that  the  kind  of  child 
who'd  spend  a  day  in  bed  when  she's  perfectly  well  ?  ' 

Marjorie  was  lifted  from  the  counter  in  the  arms  of  a  grinning 
housemaid  and  deposited  beside  the  Major. 

Come  along,'  said  Meldon,  taking  her  hand.  '  We're  going 
to  tee  an  ancient  castle.  It's  a  perfectly  fascinating  ruin  of  im- 
mei  ise  antiquity,  full  of  every  sort  of  secret  chamber  and  hidden 
cavj,  and  ghosts  which  walk  at  night  in  clanking  chains.' 

The  description  evidently  appealed  strongly  to  Marjorie.  She 
passed  out  of  the  hotel  at  a  run,  dragging  Meldon  after  her.  The 
Major  followed.  They  were  obliged  to  stop  several  times  in  order 
tha  Marjorie  might  admire  some  sight  that  was  new  to  her.  The 
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turf-laden  carts  excited  her  curiosity.  The  fact  that  few  of  the 
children  wore  shoes  and  stockings  aroused  in  her  a  desire  to  take 
off  her  own.  The  castle,  when  they  reached  it,  proved  disappoint- 
ing. Nothing  survived  in  the  way  of  a  secret  chamber  or  a  hidden 
cave.  No  ghost  put  in  an  appearance.  Meldon  saw  Marjorie's 
face  fall.  He  roused  himself  to  provide  some  entertainment 

for  her. 

'  Let's  play  hide-and-seek,'  he  said.     '  You  and  I  will  hide  and 

your  Uncle  John  will  seek  for  us.' 

*  No,'  said  Marjorie  decidedly ;  '  I'll  seek !     You  two  can  hide.' 

*  Very  well.     Turn  your  face  to  that  wall  and  don't  look  round 
until  we  shout.    Come  along,  Major.' 

Meldon  climbed  half-way  up  a  broken  stone  staircase  and  stood 
hidden  by  a  projecting  corner  of  the  wall. 

4  As  soon  as  you're  concealed,  Major,'  he  said, '  shout  "  Cuckoo  " 
as  loud  as  you  can.' 

Several  minutes  passed  in  silence  and  Meldon  descended  to 
discover  what  had  happened  to  the  Major.  He  found  him  wander- 
ing among  the  ruins,  quite  unable  to  decide  on  a  hiding-place. 

'  Hurry  up ! '  said  Meldon.  '  You  mustn't  keep  the  poor  child 
waiting  there  all  day.  Here,  lie  down  flat  behind  that  stone- 
flatter  than  that.  Your  shoulders  are  sticking  up,  and  she'll  see 
you  the  moment  she  turns  round.  Now,  give  me  a  minute  to  get 
up  my  staircase  again,  and  then  shout  "  Cuckoo." 

'  I  can't  do  that— I  really  can't,  J.  J.     It's— it's  too  ridiculous.' 

4  You  must.  You'll  have  to  play  this  game  every  day  more 
or  less  for  the  next  six  weeks — except  Sundays,  of  course.  You 
may  as  well  get  used  to  it  at  once.  When  you  undertake  to  enter- 
tain a  child,  there's  no  greater  mistake  than  to  do  the  thing  half- 
heartedly. Buck  up,  Major,  and  throw  yourself  into  the  game.' 

The  Major  shouted  a  feeble  and  wavering  '  Cuckoo  ! '  Mar- 
jorie started  on  her  search  and  almost  immediately  discovered 
him. 

'  Run,  Uncle  John  ;  run  ! ' 

*  Where  to?     Why?' 

1  To  the  den,  of  course.  Don't  you  understand  the  game  ?  ' 
The  Major  ran.  Marjorie  pursued  him.  After  an  exciting 
chase  he  took  refuge  breathlessly  on  Meldon's  staircase.  Then 
Marjorie  had  them  both  at  her  mercy  and  enjoyed  her  position 
immensely.  The  game  went  on  again  and  lasted  till  every  possible 
hiding-place  in  the  ruin  had  been  exploited. 
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'  It's  five  o'clock,'  said  Meldon.  '  Let's  go  and  get  tea.  Then 
we'll  start  for  home.' 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  the  car  reached  Ballymoy. 
Marjorie  was  sound  asleep,  with  her  head  on  Meldon's  shoulder. 
His  arm  was  round  her  and  he  had  covered  her  with  a  rug.  It 
was  fortunate  that  there  were  very  few  people  in  the  street.  If 
Mr.  Doyle  or  any  other  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  town 
had  seen  the  position  of  Major  Kent's  famous  niece,  the  young 
lady's  reputation  for  propriety  of  conduct  would  certainly  have 
suffered. 

'  J.  J.,'  said  the  Major,  '  how  do  you  suppose  that  Mrs.  O'Hal- 
loran  will  take  this — this  alteration  in  our  plans  ?  ' 

'  It's  very  difficult  to  tell,'  said  Meldon.  '  I  should  say  myself 
that  if  we'd  told  her  at  first  that  your  niece  was  a  child  she'd  have 
packed  up  her  box  and  left  you  on  the  spot.  As  it  is,  I  expect  she'll 
be  so  relieved  to  find  that  she  isn't  a  grown-up  young  lady  that 
she'll  be  quite  kind  to  Marjorie.' 

4 1  hope  she  will,'  said  the  Major.  '  I  expect,  I  am  confident 
she  will.  What  I'm  afraid  of  is  that  she'll  ill-treat  you  and  me, 
especially  me.  Marjorie  will  be  a  shock  to  her  after  all  the  pre- 
parations she  has  made.' 

Mrs.  O'Halloran  had,  in  fact,  got  over  any  shock  she  may  have 
received  many  hours  before  the  car  arrived  at  Portsmouth  Lodge. 
Jamesy  Deveril,  who  drove  the  spring- cart,  brought  home  the  news 
that  Miss  Marjorie  was  no  more  than  '  a  little  slip  of  a  girleen, 
maybe  ten  year  old,  and  maybe  not  that  itself.'  Mrs.  O'Halloran 
was  at  first  very  indignant.  The  honour  of  Portsmouth  Lodge, 
of  which  she  felt  herself  the  chief  supporter,  was  in  danger  of  being 
brought  into  public  contempt  by  Miss  Marjorie's  failure  to  come 
up  to  the  descriptions  given  of  her  beforehand.  After  awhile  her 
anger  gave  place  to  anxiety.  As  the  appointed  time  of  the  arrival 
passed  and  hour  after  hour  went  by,  she  expressed  fears  about  the 
safety  of  the  party.  She  despatched  Mary  Garry  again  and  again 
to  '  the  top  of  the  hill  beyond  to  take  a  look  if  there  might  be  a  car 
coming  up  along  the  road.'  When,  at  last,  she  heard  the  wheels 
on  the  gravel,  she  rushed  from  the  kitchen  to  the  front  door  and 
assailed  Major  Kent  and  Meldon  with  an  outburst  of  indignant 
reproach. 

'  What  was  on  ye  at  all,'  she  said,  '  to  keep  the  child  out  till 
tli  is  hour  of  the  night  ?  Have  ye  no  sense,  the  pair  of  yez  ?  Here 
it  is  near  ten  o'clock  and  the  little  lady  ought  to  have  beerr  in  her 
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bed  two  hours  ago.    Where  have  you  her  hid  ?     Is  it  drinking  ye 
were  beyond  at  Donard  ? ' 

4  It  was  not,'  said  Meldon,  '  but  playing  hide-and-seek  in  the 

old  castle.' 

'  I  wouldn't  wonder  at  you  to  do  the  like,  Mr.  Meldon.  Sure, 
everybody  knows  that  you've  no  sense,  no  more  than  the  youngest 
gossure  that  does  be  going  to  the  school.  But  the  Major's  old 
enough  to  know  better.' 

*  Come  here  now,  Mrs.  O'Halloran,'  said  Meldon,  '  and  take  the 
child  from  me.  I'm  afraid  to  get  off  the  car  with  her  the  way  she 
is.  Stop  your  nonsense  and  come  here.' 

'  Nonsense,  is  it  ?  No,  but  sense,  more  sense  than  ever  came 
out  of  your  mouth,  for  all  you  think  you  can  build  a  nest  in  a  body's 
ear  with  your  talk.'  She  took  Marjorie  in  her  arms.  The  child, 
half  awakened,  began  to  cry.  'Come  then,  alanav,'  said  Mrs. 
O'Halloran.  '  Come  to  me,  agra.  Will  you  loose  your  hold  on 
her,  Mr.  Meldon  ?  Haven't  you  made  trouble  enough  for  one  day 
with  your  hide-and-seek  in  the  old  castle  ? ' 

'  Take  her,'  said  Meldon.  '  Hold  her  carefully,  and  don't  drop 
her.  Give  her  a  cupful  of  hot  milk — more  if  she'll  take  it.  Then 
put  her  to  bed.  And  if  you  can't  do  it  yourself,  get  Mary  Garry 
to  help  you.' 

Mrs.  O'Halloran  stood  speechless  with  Marjorie  in  her  arms. 
She  looked  at  Meldon,  and  longed  for  words  which  would  express 
her  feelings  towards  him.  She  failed  to  find  them.  She  turned 
and  entered  the  house  in  silence. 

'  Mind  the  step,'  said  Meldon.  '  You'll  trip  over  the  front  of 
your  dress  if  you  don't  take  care.  You'd  better  let  Mary  Garry 
help  you.' 

1  Me,'  muttered  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  '  that  has  reared  six  of  my 
own.  It  beats  all,  so  it  does !  The  Lord  forgive  the  woman  that 
was  mother  to  the  like  of  him  and  sent  him  out  to  be  the  plague 
of  the  world.  Will  you  get  away  out  of  that,  Mary  Garry,  from 
under  my  feet  ?  What  would  suit  you  would  be  to  be  fetching 
the  nightdress  for  the  little  lady  that  I  have  airing  before  the 
kitchen  fire.  And  when  you  have  that  done  you  can  go  in  and 
attend  on  the  master  and  Meldon.  They'll  be  wanting  something 
to  eat  after  their  gallivanting  and  play-acting.' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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YOUTH. 

To  G.  A.  L. 

'  HERE  is  a  gallant  horse  for  sale,  clean  pastern,  flowing  mane  ; 
His  dam  was  of  the  Arab  breed,  his  sire  was  bred  in  Spain. 
This  horse  was  surely  foaled  to  bear  the  Sultan's  Grand  Vizier, 
IQs  master  is  a  reverend  man '  (so  cried  the  auctioneer)  ; 
*  Three  hundred  pounds  is  all  the  price  we  ask  a  mountaineer.' 

Then  forward  sprang  a  wild  young  man ;  mad  mountain  blood  had  he : 

'  I  boast  an  ancient  lineage,  a  goodly  guarantee  ; 

Five  times  a  day  I  say  my  prayers  ;  I  fast  at  Kamadan  : 

I  have  no  gold,  but  much  I'll  win  for  you  in  Serbistan, 

If  you  will  trust  the  honour  of  a  hill-bred  fighting  man.' 

That  wise  old  merchant  pondered,  as  he  stroked  his  beard  of  white  ; 

B'e  loved  all  subtle  bargaining,  at  dawn,  at  noon,  at  night. 

4  [f  thou  wilt  swear  to  give  to  me  all  gains  you  get  abroad, 

A  blessing  on  thy  wildness  and  great  strength  to  thy  long  sword ;  : 

Then  mount  the  horse  in  Allah's  name,  and  ride  him  as  his  Lord.' 

The  mad- blood  youth  rode  out  to  raid  the  realm  of  Serbistan  ; 
Be  halted  not  for  brigands,  and  he  tarried  at  no  khan  ; 
There  was  no  torrent  of  the  hills  that  wrecks  a  caravan, 
Kor  any  wrath  of  waters  that  one-half  as  fiercely  ran, 
As  the  blood  that  urged  the  wildness  of  that  wild  young  man. 

The  King  was  on  his  balcony,  about  him  stood  his  kin  ; 

The  courtiers  all  fell  silent,  as  the  youth  rode  to  the  inn. 

He  called  a  Servian  ostler, '  Fetch  me  fodder  for  my  steed, 

Fetch  water  to  refresh  him,  and  the  best  corn  for  his  feed.' 

4  Oh,  hasten  thou,'  a  herald  cried.     '  Of  thee  the  King  hath  need.' 

He  fed  his  horse  and  said  his  prayers,  then  hied  him  to  the  King. 
He  gave  him  low  obeisance,  but  shrewd,  hard  bargaining. 

Nine  hundred  pounds  my  horse's  price.     My  Lord,  he  has  no  peer.' 
The  Elders  spoke  together  long : '  O  Lord  our  King  give  ear ; 
We  dare  not  tax  the  people  thus — this  stallion's  price  is  dear.' 
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An  ancient  greybeard  planned  a  plot  (he  sought  a  courtier's  place) : 

4  We'll  trap  him  with  our  cunning,  and  entice  him  with  a  face ; 

Now  listen  gentle  Majesty,  praise  God  for  this  wise  plan : 

Let  girls  with  roses  in  their  hair  attend  at  the  maidan, 

And  love  will  fight  our  battle  with  this  wild  young  hill-bred  man.' 

And  so  upon  the  morrow  stood  the  men  of  high  estate. 
Where  lovely  girls  were  brought  like  doves  beyond  the  Palace  gate. 
The  youth  rode  out  from  arches  where  the  light  was  faint  and  dim, 
And  though  he  loved  no  maid  of  them,  their  hearts  went  out  to  him  ; 
For  horse  and  man  were  fine  to  see — high  courage,  splendid  limb. 

Dawn  rode  no  lighter  on  the  winds  than  he  upon  his  horse, 
No  sweat  was  on  his  stallion's  neck  when  he  reined  in  his  course. 
The  angry  Elders  cursed  aloud  that  greybeard  and  his  creed. 
The  ancient  rascal  answered  them, '  One  girl  can  help  indeed : 
You  have  forgot  the  King's  own  child ;  she  shall  obtain  the  steed. 

'  Semanghellina's  beauty  is  beyond  the  stars  and  sun ; 
If  he  but  see  and  speak  to  her  his  valour  is  undone. 
The  racing  steeds  are  good  for  those  who  charge  upon  the  foe  ; 
It's  mules  that  carry  merchandise,  more  swift  than  chargers  go. 
And  though  your  blades  be  sharp,  my  Lords,  by  God  your  wits  are 
slow.' 

The  youth  rode  from  dark  portals  with  the  sunshine  on  his  face, 

Upon  a  steed  that  touched  the  ground  as  wild  deer  in  the  chase. 

Around  the  maidan  once  he  went,  swift  as  a  wild  bird  flies, 

And  twice  he  went,  but  then  he  saw  Semanghellina's  eyes. 

He  reined  his  steed,  and  saw  nought  else  beneath  the  noonday  skies. 

The  Princess  came  to  his  salute ;  she  stroked  his  horse's  mane 
(That  ancient  greybeard  prophesied,  '  My  scheme  will  not  be  vain  '). 
The  youth  spoke  of  his  contract ;  then,  '  0  Lady  come  with  me ; 
There's  nought  can  overtake  my  horse  from  Belgrade  to  the  sea, 
And  leave  your  father's  house,  my  soul,  to  learn  what  love  can  be.' 

She  answered  him, '  0  my  two  eyes  !  0  splendid  to  behold  ! 

Within  the  palace  of  my  sire  I  have  a  cup  of  gold ; 

I  have  a  woven  cloak  of  gold,  the  pockets  in  it  nine, 

And  many  liras  each  contains  that  shall  be  yours  and  mine. 

Now  listen  to  my  counselling.    Make  tliou  no  Jia£ty  sign.' 
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She  said,  '  The  noontide  sun  is  strong  and  in  his  fiercest  mood, 
His  strength  has  come  in  a  good  hour  to  madden  thy  wild  blood  ; 
Now  cry  aloud  for  water,  and  it's  I  will  serve  thy  need.' 
The  youth  swayed  in  the  saddle,  and,  '  I  faint  upon  my  steed ; 
Oh  bring  a  cup  to  quench  my  thirst,  and  God  reward  the  deed.' 

She  came  to  him  all  dressed  in  gold  across  the  noonday  sand  ; 
He  swung  her  to  the  saddle  with  the  gold  cup  in  her  hand. 
Oh,  loud  the  outcry  in  Belgrade.     No  steed  that  had  a  lord 
Stood  idle  in  the  stables  then  ;  each  sheath  gave  up  its  sword  ; 
But  he  had  left  them  all  behind  before  he  reached  the  ford. 

Then  fell  upon  that  greybeard  knave  the  angry  nobles'  blows, 
While  through  the  summer  they  rode  on  to  high  Albanian  snows. 
The  summer  was  their  comrade,  and  God's  mercy  in  the  showers, 
They  crossed  clear  streams  of  water,  and  they  lay  on  banks  of  flowers  ; 
Between  the  two  his  bare  sword  gleamed  throughout  the  midnight 
hours. 

They  rested  on  a  lawn  of  green,  when  suddenly  he  cried, 
4  A  curse  on  empty  journeys,  and  a  curse  upon  this  ride  ; 

0  Allah  give  him  trouble,  the  steed  that  I  bestride.' 

The  maiden  answered,  '  0  my  soul !  whatever  else  betide, 
Your  sword  is  safe  beside  you  and  your  love  is  by  your  side, 
A  proper  pair  to  cheer  a  man  and  fill  a  chief  with  pride.' 

He  answered  her  :  '  In  Ipek,  where  the  mountain  clansmen  are, 
An  ancient  merchant  bargains  in  the  gloom  of  the  bazaar  ; 
He  ponders  on  my  coming  and  forecasts  the  wealth  I  bring : 

1  bear  a  golden  tribute  and  the  daughter  of  a  King. 

I  may  not  tarry  longer,  dear,  to  hear  the  wild  birds  sing.' 

Seinanghellina  made  reply,  '  I  was  not  won  by  force  ; 
With  my  whole  heart  I  came  to  you  to  mount  your  gallant  horse. 
The  woods  are  full  of  music,  see  the  lovely  glades  of  green. 
Forget  your  idle  promises,  and  what  those  wild  words  mean  : 
For  you  shall  lead  a  warrior  band,  and  I  will  be  your  Queen.' 

He  said, i  My  coral  rosary  has  ninety-nine  red  beads, 

The  Names  of  the  All  Merciful ;  were  each  a  wound  that  bleeds 

And  I  could  staunch  the  hurt  of  them  by  treachery  and  lie, 

By  Allah  and  his  Prophet  and  the  Saints  that  testify, 

I  v  Quid  not  be  an  infidel ;  a  Moslem  I  would  die,' 
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They  travelled  swiftly  through  the  hills ;  at  night  the  moon  was  strong. 
They  paused  no  more  by  rivers,  nor  to  hear  the  wild  birds'  song. 
At  last  they  came  to  Ipek  town,  beneath  the  evening  star, 
And  found  the  merchant  where  he  sat  outside  the  old  bazaar  : 
*  It's  fast  we've  come,'  the  wild  youth  said ;  '  it's  fast  we've  come 
and  far. 

4  Now  hear  the  tale  I  have  to  tell,  0  Master  of  the  Horse : 

I've  robbed  a  King  and  country,  and  I  conquered  fraud  by  force. 

By  Allah  who  is  merciful  to  all  of  the  true  creed, 

By  Him  the  great  Disposer,  I  have  been  true  indeed ; 

So  if  thou  judge  me  faithful,  Lord,  then  grant  my  work  its  meed. 

'  There's  sorrow  in  the  Palace,  and  they  mourn  in  Serbistan 
The  gains  that  I  have  got  you  and  the  glory  of  my  clan ; 
The  King  grieves  for  his  daughter  and  the  wrecking  of  his  plan, 
A  scheme  of  guile  and  cunning  that  an  ancient  wretch  began, 
To  steal  away  the  wisdom  of  a  young  mad-blooded  man. 

'  Here  is  a  cup  of  gold  I  bring  and  plenteous  golden  store, 

And  such  a  gold  embroidered  cloak  was  never  seen  before  ; 

The  work  is  of  the  Moorish  kind,  from  Jerez  or  Xenil, 

The  garment  bears  the  name  of  God.     Your  horse  waits  for  your  will, 

To  ride  to  Prisrend  in  the  plain  or  Dibra  on  the  hill. 

'  And,  last  of  all,  Effendiler,  a  maid  I  bring  to  you, 

A  very  flower  of  loveliness  that  keeps  dawn's  freshest  dew ; 

She  has  a  Christian  King  to  sire,  so  she  is  yashmak  free. 

My  soul  yearns  for  her  beauty  as  the  Greeks  desire  the  sea. 

Then  reckon  out  our  contract  now ;  God's  grace  abide  with  thee.' 

That  ancient  merchant  thought  awhile,  a-fingering  his  beads : 
4 1  sing  the  praise  of  Allah's  name ;  may  He  requite  thy  deeds. 
Mad- blooded  one,  you  take  no  thought  like  pilgrims  when  they  start, 
But  Allah  loves  a  generous  man,  He  loves  a  generous  heart. 
Oh  warm  my  welcome  home,  my  son,  to  whom  I  bade  depart. 

'  Mine  is  the  cloak  and  half  its  wealth  ;  I'll  take  the  cup  of  gold  ; 
The  horse  is  thine  and  half  the  wealth ;  the  girl  is  yours  to  hold. 
My  life  has  lain  in  bargaining ;  I  know  the  subtle  phrase 
That  makes  the  maidens  buy  my  silk,  that  wins  the  women's  praise. 
God  does  not  care  for  twining  paths ;  go  on  in  your  straight  ways.' 

AUBREY  HERBERT. 
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PASTELS    UNDER    THE    SOUTHERN    CROSS.1 
BY   MARGAKET  L.  WOODS. 

III.— THE  NORTHWARD  TREK. 

AST  infinite  height  of  morning  sky  on  which  white  clouds  are  sailing 
and  shining,  and  under  its  joyous  incomparable  blue  a  southern 
ocean  where  little  crystalline  waves,  some  blue,  some  emerald- 
gieen,  almost  all  tipped  with  white  foam,  run  races  and  charge 
each  other,  with  crisp  splashing  sounds,  like  the  merry  noises  of 
young  animals  at  play.  And  the  waves  have  living  playmates  too. 
Brown  wings  and  white  and  grey  are  flashing  and  stooping,  rising 
and  floating  almost  among  them  :  molly-hawks,  Cape  pigeons, 
gulls  of  all  sorts.  Sea-birds  the  land  calls  them ;  but  to  the  sea 
they  are  land-birds,  the  light  squadrons  that  the  land  sends  out  to 
welcome  and  to  scrutinise — mainly  as  to  the  broken-meats  depart- 
ment— the  ships  coming  in  from  the  large  lonely  spaces  where 
there  are  no  wings  in  the  air,  and  no  cries  either,  except  the  whine 
of  the  wind  in  the  cordage,  and  its  hollow  engulfed  roarings  in  the 
funnels.  Land  it  assuredly  is,  ethereally  blue,  phantasmal  at 
fir.st,  growing  up  along  the  horizon  :  wild  craggy  mountains  beyond 
the  strong  clear-cut  lines  of  the  sea  waves.  Taller  they  grow  and 
more  substantial,  yet  losing  nothing  of  their  azure.  This  is  the 
stern  inhospitable  coast  .of  the  Cape,  round  which  flow  diverse 
ways  deep  ocean  currents,  mysteriously  led,  regardless  of  the  moon. 
The  old  seafarers,  by  this  time  short  of  water  and  sick  of  scurvy, 
tb'ir  keels  loaded  with  barnacles,  would  be  glad  when  they  sighted 
this  coast,  though  it  were  the  Cape  of  Storms  ;  for  they  would 
know  that  unless  some  special  disaster  overwhelmed  them,  they 
would  shortly  be  in  the  safe  anchorage  of  Table  Bay,  where  were 
springs  of  sweet  water  and  gardens  full  of  vegetables.  Even  on 
oui:  own  big  modern  ship,  which  has  food  and  luxuries  aboard  for 
thn  homeward  as  well  as  the  outward  voyage,  the  sight  of  those 
blue  mountains  causes  a  peculiar  stir.  It  is  not  only  that  all  the 
usual  binoculars  are  fixed  upon  them.  It  is  that  at  their  approach 

1  Copyright,  1910,  by  Margaret  L.  Woods,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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our  little  ship-world  that  has  been  so  long  revolving  on  itself,  alone 
in  space,  begins  to  grow  as  it  were  nebulous,  to  feel  itself  in  dis- 
solution. To  some  this  nearing  land  is  interesting  because  so 
familiar,  to  others  because  so  novel  and  unknown ;  to  some  it 
means  home,  to  others  a  starting  afresh  of  life,  a  momentous  meeting 
with  an  untried  Fortune.  It  may  be  the  end  of  a  holiday,  it  may 
be  the  beginning  of  one ;  so  everyone's  thoughts  are  already 
flitting  and  flying  backwards  and  forwards  as  far  as  the  sea-birds 
go ;  and  if  any  two  persons  are  deeply  interested  in  each  other's 
conversation,  be  sure  the  subject  of  it  is  the  Custom  House  or 
tips.  There  is  a  turmoil  in  the  cabins,  heretofore  so  silent  and 
deserted  during  the  daylight  hours,  and  men  are  there  with  tense 
calm  faces,  and  women  wearing  desperate  agitated  frowns.  The 
last  key  turned,  the  last  strap  secured  by  the  use  of  every  muscle 
in  the  human  body,  booted  and  spurred — or  veiled  and  reticuled — 
everyone  is  on  deck  just  in  time  for  the  sunset  glory  and  Table 
Bay  opening  out  before  the  ship.  There  is  no  more  foam  on  the 
water ;  it  is  all  smoothly  awash  with  pale  blue  and  mauve  and 
pink  and  pure  light,  aerial  almost  as  the  immeasurable  sky  above. 
The  noble  curve  of  the  mountains,  now  sweeping  round  us, 
would  seem,  but  for  their  craggy  outlines,  rather  a  visionary 
cloud-country  than  solid  rock,  so  translucent  they  stand  in 
their  vivid  rose  and  opal  and  blue  ;  here  mysteriously  in  shadow 
like  cherubim  folded  in  their  wings,  there  glowing  softly  in 
rosy  light  like  rejoicing  seraphim.  The  mighty  flat-topped  Table 
Mountain,  with  the  Devil's  Peak,  alone  remains  evidently  solid 
and  terrestrial,  however  heaven-disguised.  Three  thousand  feet 
and  more  it  rises  from  the  sea — sheer,  one  would  say,  if  one 
trusted  the  report  of  that  specious  deceiver  the  eye,  save  for 
a  narrow  green  shelf  on  which  are  set  tiny  white  houses.  There  is 
something  formidable  in  those  tremendous  cliffs,  those  enormous 
bastions  and  buttresses  of  rock  burning  high  above  us  in  the  fire 
of  sunset,  while  at  their  feet  floats  a  blue  haze,  woven  partly  of 
evening  shadows,  partly  of  the  smoke  of  Cape  Town. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  pageant  of  the  sunset,  eyes  and  thoughts 
are  fixed  on  the  wharf,  seeking  familiar  figures  or  strange  ones 
whose  identity  shall  presently  become  known.  But,  however  near 
we  approach,  whatever  '  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles  ' 
may  be  exchanged,  we  must  still  wait  the  pleasure  of  the  usual 
officials ;  and  indeed  of  unusual  ones  also— or  so  they  appear  to 
some  of  us.  We  are  all  passed  in  single  file  before  an  authoritative 
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Being  with  a  book  and  pen.  What  is  he  there  for  ?  He  seems  to 
be  playing  at  some  game  of  question  and  answer,  until  he  suddenly 
becomes  judicial.  Having  asked  the  name  of  a  highly  respectable 
middle-aged  lady,  her  age,  and  husband's  status — which  might 
both  have  reassured  him — he  sharply  demands  why  she  is  here 
without  her  husband.  The  reply  that  he  did  not  start  with  her 
does  not  satisfy,  and  the  statement  that  she  has  a  son  in  South 
Africa  is  coldly  received.  Only  a  solemn  asseveration  that  her 
lord  will  join  her  by  the  next  mail  appeases  this  moral  Minos,  and 
she  is  allowed  to  pass  out  with  the  accepted  Shades. 

At  length,  all  formalities  over,  all  barriers  withdrawn,  the 
friends  whose  patient  forms  we  have  so  long  watched  upon  the 
darkening  wharf  rush  in  to  claim  us — we  are  whirled  away  ashore. 
We  have  landed ;  we  have  touched  the  soil  of  a  new  country. 
That  is  a  sensation  to  renew  youth  within  the  ribs  of  Death.  But, 
alas  !  how  rarely  now  to  be  procured  !  There  was  a  time  long, 
long  ago,  when  one  counted  the  number  of  English  counties  which 
one  had  visited ;  said  to  oneself  with  a  thrill  of  interest,  '  This, 
then,  is  Devonshire  ! '  or  '  I  am  in  Wales ! '  To  gaze  upon  an 
ocean  or  a  mountain  was  to  be  filled  with  a  fresh  sense  of  the 
world,  of  old  adventurous  lives,  and  even  of  the  vast  heavings 
and  convulsions  of  the  lonely  earth  before  Life  was.  Then  it  was 
the  first  touch  of  foreign  soil  that  imparted  the  thrill  of  adventure, 
of  an  approaching  enlarged  experience.  Each  country  in  succession 
gives  its  separate  form  of  intoxication,  and  there  are  some  who  can 
never  land  on  the  French  side  of  the  Channel  without  having  to 
repress  an  inclination  to  dance  upon  the  quay,  or  look  down 
upon  the  Italian  plain  without  a  revival  of  the  old  SehnsucM,  the 
old  romantic  passion  for  Italy  which  was  the  first-love  of  generations 
of  nineteenth-century  youths  and  maidens.  But  the  joy  of  first 
experience  inevitably  becomes  rare  and  rarer,  and  it  is  with  a 
delightful  shock  that  one  welcomes  its  return,  and,  driving  through 
lighted  streets  that  have  in  them  in  truth  little  that  is  strange  or 
foreign  save  the  preponderance  of  brown  faces  among  the  passers-by, 
says  to  oneself  with  the  old  thrill,  '  This,  then,  is  Cape  Town — I  am 
in  South  Africa  !  ' 

Yet  even  the  glories  of  *  The  Mountain '  and  of  Groote  Schuur 
may  not  long  detain  us.  The  Matoppos  beckon,  a  voice  is  crying 
for  us  in  the  wilderness  of  Zimbabwe.  Therefore  not  many  times  has 
the  red  sun  risen  splendid  over  the  Drakensberg  before  it  beholds 
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us  travelling  away  from  Table  Mountain  over  a  low-lying  country 
of  fine  silver  sand.     There  are  fir-trees  at  first,  then  only  heaths 
and  flowering  shrubs  :  large  waxy  abundant  blooms  of  the  Pro  tea, 
in  all  its  shades  of  white,  yellow,   rose,  and   a   shrub,  nameless, 
to  me  at  least,   bearing  a  blossom  with  round  lemon- coloured 
petals  and  a  deep  brown  centre.     Yet  this  is  winter.     In  spring 
what  a  garden  must  be  here !     Gladioles  in  various  shades  of 
flame-colour  and  pink,  Cape  lilies  and  many  another  flower  that 
at  home  grows  exiguous  in  shelter  and  a  pot,  playing  the  aristocrat, 
come  up  in  careless  crowds,  jostling  each  other,  scrambling  for 
room  in  the  world,  among  all  the  coarse-growing  plants  of  the 
waste.     The  lizard  and  the  hooded  snake  glide  through  them,  to 
bask  where  the  white  banks  lie  naked  to  the  sun.     Even  now  our 
approaching  train  has  frightened  them  away.     In  a  few  minutes 
we  shall  have  gone  by,  as  thunder  goes  by,  as  the  myriad  little 
galloping  feet  of  rain  go  by.     Lizard  and  snake  will  reappear,  shy 
monarchs  of  silence  and  solitude.     This  solitary  reign  of  theirs  is 
more  complete  than  it  was  before  civilisation  came  their  way  ;  for 
wild  animal  life  has  fled  before  the  white  man  as  it  always  does  fly, 
except  in  the  case  of  creatures  that  can  take  refuge  above  his  head 
or  under  his  feet.     On  this  low-lying  land,  between  Table  Mountain 
and  the  Drakensberg,  the  Hottentots  killed  many  a  buck  to  barter 
away  to  the  Dutchmen  at  Table  Bay.     But  as  the  white  men's 
farms  and  vineyards  stretched  inland,  the  buck  trekked  away 
northwards,  and  the  lions  and  the  leopards  went  after  them,  and 
the  great  pachyderms  went  before  :  all  the  hosts  of  the  earth 
gradually  retiring  on  the  centre  of  the  African  continent,  as  on  some 
vast  fortification  prepared  for  them  by  Nature.     And  behind  them 
what  a  century-long  train  of  wagons  has  passed  across  this  flowery 
waste,  trekking,  trekking  ever  farther  and  farther  north.     And  we 
too  are  on  the  Northward  Trek.     I  have  met  a  lady  but  middle-aged 
who  spent  eight  months  of  her  youth  in  making  this  journey  from 
the  Cape  into  Khodesia,  on  which  we  are  now  starting.     What  long, 
long  days,  tramping  beside  the  ox- wagon  over  the  endless  veldt  in 
the  burning  sun  !     What  heart-shocks  at  the  sudden  discovery  of 
savage  neighbours,  beasts  or  men  !     But  also  what  days  and  nights 
of  healthful  life  on  the  high  veldt  under   magical  skies  !     What 
hours  of  ecstasy  for  the  man  with  the  gun  in  a  still- virgin  country  of 
Big  Game !     Yet  we  hurried  children  of  civilisation  must  rejoice 
that  it  is  now  only  three  days'  journey  up  to  the  great  kraal  of 
Lobengula,  Bulawayo,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  place  of 
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slaughter.  There  are  even  those  who  complain  that  three  days 
is  too  long,  and  ask  plaintively  if  there  is  no  halting-place  on  the 
road.  There  is  Kimberley,  which  comes  about  midway  on  the 
journey,  but  unless  it  makes  some  special  appeal  to  the  traveller's 
interest,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  spending  several  days  there — 
a  nreek,  indeed,  if  the  Bulawayo  express  is  to  be  caught  again. 
Trains  in  Rhodesia  do  not  run  once  an  hour  or  even  once  a  day. 
They  run  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a  week,  as  the  case  may  be.  En 
revanche  this  Rhodesian  express  is  the  most  comfortable  express  in 
the  world.  Of  American  ones  I  have  no  experience,  but  I  under- 
stand that  when  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  travelling  long 
distances  by  them  she  used  to  take  a  coffin  about  with  her.  I  have 
felt  the  need  of  one  myself  on  board  a  European  express.  On  the 
Rhodesian  train  it  is  seldom  difficult  for  a  lady  alone  to  secure  a 
first-class  compartment  to  herself.  Behold  her !  Not  only  with 
all  Jier  comforts  about  her,  but  with  room  to  use  them ;  without 
which  they  are  only  so  many  discomforts.  There  is  good  service, 
good  food,  and  owing  to  the  line  being  well  laid  and  the  train  not 
travelling  at  a  high  speed,  there  is  no  jolting  and  little  vibration. 
At  the  end  of  each  carriage  a  platform  with  a  seat  lends  variety  to 
railway  life  ;  and  should  the  dust  drive  the  traveller  within,  he  can 
still  watch  the  strange  world  through  which  he  is  passing,  from  a 
saloon-carriage  specially  constructed  to  give  him  a  view. 

About  two  hours  out  of  Cape  Town  one  comes  to  a  country  of 
bold  green  hills,  under  which  stand  dignified  white  houses.  There 
are  nany  happily  planted  clusters  of  stone-pines,  the  roads  run 
white  and  straight  through  trim  fields  and  meadows.  Here  is  no 
rude  colonial  modernity,  but  rather  a  survival  from  a  Puritan  and 
Conservative  past.  At  some  distance  from  the  station  the  white 
houses  are  grouped  into  a  township  ;  and  the  station  is  labelled 
'  PaorlS  This  is  the  heart  of  the  Ultra-Dutch  Colony,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  old  Huguenot  Settlement.  It  was  not  by  generosity 
and  *ood  treatment  that  these  Frenchmen  were  brought  to  ex- 
change their  nationality,  then  the  most  glorious  in  Europe,  for  an 
inferior  one,  and  to  abandon  their  exquisite  world-language  for  a 
hideous  dialect.  No  ;  it  was  by  the  pressure  of  a  relentless  tyranny 
that  they  were  transformed.  The  Dutch  Afrikander  still  prefers 
his  time-proven  practice  to  our  sentimental  Anglo-Saxon  theory. 

If  a  small  but  resolute  snail  were  to  start  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Boboli  Gardens,  in  Florence,  and  wind  its  way  up  to  the 
top  )f  the  terraces,  it  would  accomplish  a  journey  faintly 
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resembling  that  on  which  our  train  starts  when  its  reaches  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  beyond  Paarl,  and  crawls  up  a  narrow 
valley,  between  steep  slopes  of  boulder-strewn  grass  and  shale, 
following  the  windings  of  a  stream.  At  length  it  sallies  out 
of  a  mountain  wall  by  the  stream's  gate,  and  is  on  the  flat 
cultivated  floor  of  the  first  terrace.  In  half  an  hour  it  is  again 
climbing,  this  time  through  a  heathy  country.  They  stretch  out 
in  retrospect,  those  hundreds  of  miles  of  Cape  Colony,  from  the 
foot  of  the  Drakensberg  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  Karoo,  in  a 
panorama  the  more  clearly  impressed  on  the  mind  because  it  is  not 
of  infinite  variety.  There  is  the  level  veldt,  grey  or  tawny  or  green, 
or  all  three,  and  the  succession  of  kopjes,  flat- topped  or  peaked, 
rising  steep,  detached,  like  islands  from  a  sea.  There  under  the 
kopjes  are  the  rare,  infinitely  solitary,  farmhouses  ;  each  with  its 
sheltering  wood,  claiming  the  eye  in  a  naked  landscape.  Seen  near 
the  kopjes,  solitary  or  linked  in  mountain  walls,  are  grey  and 
green,  like  the  high  parts  of  the  Snowdon  range,  where  the  heather 
does  not  grow ;  seen  far  off  they  are  half  the  colours  on  Nature's 
palette.  For  these  simple  features  of  the  earth,  almost  as  little 
varied  as  the  black  and  white  keys  of  a  piano,  are,  as  it  were,  the 
keyboard  of  a  mighty  instrument,  on  which  the  African  heavens  are 
for  ever  playing  in  endless  succession  their  fugues  and  symphonies 
of  colour,  gay,  gloomy,  pensive,  gorgeous.  Certain  points  on  the 
road  the  brain  snapshots  quite  capriciously.  On  the  flat  veldt 
below  the  Hex  River  Mountains  I  saw  the  Styx,  which  had  come 
to  upper  earth  and  lost  itself.  It  wandered  in  vague  pools  and 
dark  narrow  rivers,  in  which  coal-black  reeds  were  growing.  Dark 
cattle  were  wading  in  the  dark  water  and  feeding  complacently 
on  this  Stygian  vegetation.  The  mountains  beyond  the  marsh  lay 
purple  black  in  the  shadow  of  a  storm-cloud,  but  the  soil  being 
reddish  in  tone,  where  faint  rays  of  sunshine  broke  through  they 
were  painted  with  streaks  of  such  a  sinister  tawny  colour  that  they 
might  have  been  the  barrier  Hills  of  Hell.  Farther  up,  where  the 
railway  has  climbed  on  craggy  steps  nearer  the  Pass,  the  little  town 
of  Worcester  appeals  to  every  passer-by  with  its  smiling  English 
charm,  tall  church-spire  and  red  roofs,  seen  against  the  wildly 
beautiful  background  of  ultramarine  ranges  en  coulisses  and  noble 
precipices,  whose  carved  work  stands  out  clear  and  fair-coloured  in 
the  African  light. 

The  beauties  of  the  Hex  River  Pass  I  must  take  on  trust,  night 
and  cloud  having  obscured  them  from  my  eyes.     By  it  the  train 
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ascends  to  the  Karoo.     Years  ago  many  of  us,  while  having  but 
vague  geographical  notions  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  Karoo,  yet 
had  seen  it  in  a  kind  of  bird's-eye  view,  flitting  over  it  from  thousands 
of  miles  away  on  the  magic  pages  of  a  book  :  '  The  Story  of  a  South 
African  Farm.'     It  was  a  book  as  much  about  the  sky  as  the  earth, 
and  it  was  the  sky,  the  firmament,  of  which  the  image  had  graved 
itself  most  deeply  on  my  memory.     It  was  the  firmament  which 
first  awoke  me  to  consciousness  of  having  reached  this  known, 
yet  unknown  country.     I  awoke  from  sound  sleep  with  the  impres- 
sion that  some  one  had  turned  an  electric  flashlight  on  to  my  face. 
It  was  the  moon,  which  looked  in  through  a  chink  in  the  window- 
blind.     The  night  was  very  cold  and  very  very  clear.     All  around 
was  the  wide  grey  silent  sea  of  the  Karoo,  with  isolated  shadowy 
shapes  of  kopjes  standing  up  on  the  horizon,  like  giant  ships  in  full 
sail.   And  above  it  flashed  the  illimitable  splendour  of  the  firmament. 
In  one  thing  the  Karoo  disappointed  me ;  I  could  not  see  any  Wait- 
a-bit  thorns.     Everywhere  stretches  the  low  growth  of  the  grey 
Karoo  scrub,  kept  cropped  by  sheep  which  have  a  morbid  appetite 
for  its  not  very  succulent-looking  shoots.     Dawn  shows  still  a  level 
plain,  and  on  the  edge  of  it  peaked  kopjes  in  faint  shades  of  blue 
and  grey.     Presently  the  blues  brighten,  become  transparent,  the 
greys  melt  into  pink,  and  the  sunshine  colour,  we  call  gold  ;  the 
sum  ays  steal  through  the  grey  Karoo  scrub,  illuminating  the  red- 
sand  beneath.    So  passes  the  Pageant  of  the  Hours,  even  Noon,  the 
colour-destroyer,  printing  its  picture  on  the  mind.     It  does  so  the 
more  clearly  perhaps  for  a  cloud  which  hangs  motionless  over  a 
long  green  kopje  in  middle  distance,  laying  a  dark  shadow  over  one 
end,  where  it  rises  into  two  grey  peaks.     Below  it  stands  the  usual 
white  farmhouse,  with  a  wood  which  is  not  quite  usual,  for  on  the 
edge  of  it  there  are  two  tall  dark  cypress   trees,  pointing  to  the 
peaks  above.    Between  us  and  the  house  a  small  flock  of  white  and 
specided  sheep  are  feeding  on  the  grey  scrub,  and  near  the  train  a 
group  of  Kaffirs  with  a  sheep-dog  sit  in  a  hollow  of  the  tawny  sand. 
In  the  high  noonb'ght  they  seem  almost  a  part  of  the  earth  on 
which  they  crouch.     The  men's  stained  garments  are  its  colour, 
their  brown  skins  only  want  a  shade  of  red  to  be  so  also.     The 
women's  bright  kerchiefs  mark  them  out  more  plainly  from  the  soil. 
The  Kaffirs  sit  quiescent,  observing  the  train,  which  is  at  a  stand- 
still.   Nothing  moves  except  their  glittering  eyes  and  the  tip  of  the 
rough  dog's  tail,  which  keeps  on  wagging. 

The   air   of    the    Karoo   is   superb.      A  consumptive    would 
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assuredly  recover  from  his  disease  here,  but  only  to  die  of  ennui. 
I  am  told  that  there  are  some  25,000  square  miles  of  the  Karoo. 
The  railway  has  brought  a  narrow  belt  of  it  in  touch  with  the 
great  human  family ;  but  imagine  life  upon  it  elsewhere !  It 
is  a  country  to  be  recommended  only  to  artists,  poets,  and  rudi- 
mentary men.  Gradually  the  train  takes  us  away  from  it  to  an 
uninteresting  veldt,  stony  and  colourless,  with  low  flat-topped 
kopjes.  But  here  begins  interest  of  another  kind.  The  names  of 
the  stations  sound  familiar.  By  a  bridge  over  a  river  stands  a 
small  squat  stone  tower,  looking  as  new  as  though  it  had  been  built 
yesterday.  It  has  a  protected  platform  on  the  top,  and  is  altogether 
designed  for  defence,  not  comfort.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  from  it 
except  the  stony  veldt,  rising  in  low  ridges,  the  straight  railway 
line,  and  a  thin  stream  below  it,  trickling  through  the  stones  of  its 
wide  bed.  This  is  a  block-house,  and  here  men  spent  week  after 
week  guarding  the  line ;  for  all  occupation  patrolling  the  same 
dreary  stretch  of  it,  for  all  excitement  the  probability  of  being 
4  sniped  '  from  behind  some  distant  boulder.  Occasionally  a  train 
passed,  and  still  more  occasionally  it  dropped  them  a  packet  of  old 
newspapers  and  magazines.  That  was  a  fete  day !  Further  along 
the  line  there  is  a  grave,  infinitely  pathetic  in  its  solitariness. 
'  Peter  Plum  .  .  .  Suffolk  Reg  .  .  .' — the  hurrying  train  permits 
me  to  read  no  more. 

Dielfontein,  De  Aar — the  well-known  names  become  real  places 
and  are  past.  Then  comes  the  open,  almost  flat  grass  country, 
among  the  low  ridges  and  kopjes  of  which  were  fought  the  battles 
of  Belmont,  Enslin,  and  Modder  River.  At  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  the  line  groups  of  sad  little  white  crosses  come  into  view  and 
disappear  again.  The  light  is  failing  when  we  cross  the  Modder 
River,  but  assuredly  there  is  little  to  see  :  only  an  ordinary  South 
African  river  flowing  through  a  natural  cutting  in  the  veldt.  It 
was  the  very  insignificance  of  the  thing  that  made  its  potentialities 
overlooked  by  the  British.  And  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of 
De  la  Rey,  the  Boers  also  would  have  overlooked  them. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kimberley  a  brilliant  moon  lights  only 
bare,  flat  veldt ;  and  morning  at  Mafeking  shows  the  same  surround- 
ings. To  the  lay  mind  the  defence  of  these  places  appears  to  have 
een  the  achievement  of  the  impossible.  Mafeking  in  particular 
looks  no  more  than  a  collection  of  tin  houses  set  down  on  an  open 
plain. 

In  an  hour  or  two  we  reach  some  low  green  hills  which  lie  between 
e  white  man's  country  and  the  country  of  the  Bechuana  chiefs. 
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[  cannot  be  sure  whether  it  was  here  or  on  some  hills  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  British  Bechuanaland  that  a  strange  thing  happened  in 
v,he  year  1901.  The  chief  Galishwe  and  his  whole  tribe,  at  that 
time  living  along  the  hills,  had  a  vision,  which  they  all  saw  in  full 
daylight.  They  saw  a  great  Impi  of  white  men  marching  across 
t  he  sky.  Northward  it  marched,  hour  after  hour,  and  hour  after 
hour  the  Bechuanas  watched  it,  until  as  evening  drew  on  it  dis- 
appeared. And  the  chief  Galishwe  went  and  told  this  to  the  white 
men,  whom  it  seemed  to  concern  rather  than  his  own  people.  But 
the  white  men  could  not  interpret  the  vision.  To  me  it  seems 
possible  that  since  mirage  is  not  unknown  in  Bechuanaland,  the 
Great  White  Impi  may  have  been  nearly  related  to  the  Flying 
Dutchman. 

From  these  hills  we  emerge  into  Dark  Africa.  Clusters  of  round 
hits,  clay- walled,  grass- thatched,  appear,  with  half-naked  negroes 
standing  at  their  doors.  One  expects  to  see  Livingstone  appear 
also  with  a  large  straw  hat,  a  ragged  beard,  a  stick,  and  a  Bible  in 
his  hand.  The  brown  veldt  is  now  covered  with  bare,  stunted 
tliorn-trees,  standing  apart  from  each  other,  and  there  are  little 
patches  of  native  cultivation.  From  huts  within  reach  of  the 
stations  come  companies  of  black  people  to  stare  at  the  train,  and 
aLio  to  sell  their  wares.  These  Bechuanas  are  almost  the  only 
natives  who  have  anything  except  edibles  to  sell.  At  Lobatsi  and 
M  >chudi  the  traveller  may  buy  for  from  61.  to  81.  beautifully  dressed 
'  tarosses '  or  fur  rugs,  made  of  the  skins  of  the  silver  jackal  and 
otner  wild  creatures.  Also  rough  but  highly  characteristic  wooden 
animals — sable-antelope,  giraffe,  guinea-fowl.  These,  with  the 
exception  of  some  ingenious  human  figures,  made  for  a  white  man 
in  Northern  Khodesia,  are  the  only  Bantu  works  of  art  I  have  ever 
set  n  or  heard  of.  They  resemble  so  much  in  character  the  drawings 
of  the  Bushmen,  which  are  scattered  over  the  rocks  of  South  Africa, 
that  one  asks  whether  this  art  also  may  not  have  been  originally 
tho  yellow  man's,  and  learnt  from  him  by  this  branch  of  the 
conquering  Bantu. 

Here  in  Bechuanaland  of  the  Bechuanas  one  has  reached  a  land 
where  the  black  man  is  not  domesticated,  parasitic,  but  still  living 
his  own  life.  The  Kaffir  youths  who  run  hither  and  thither,  lightly 
clad  in  a  small  skin,  have  the  aimless  activity,  the  bounding  grace 
of  young  animals.  Their  limbs  are  slight  yet  rounded  like  those  of 
Gr<iek  bronzes.  The  graver  elders  in  their  blankets  seem  to  have 
come  out  of  engravings  in  '  Livingstone's  Travels.'  The  women 
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selling  fruit  are  gorgeous  in  pinks  and  yellows  and  peacock-blues 
beyond  any  seen  before,  and  they  have  a  freer,  finer  carriage  than 
those  of  Cape  Colony. 

The  train  forges  steadily  ahead  through  a  country  growing 
ever  more  African,  more  savage  and  solitary.  There  is  something 
of  the  wild  incongruity  of  a  dream  in  seeing  this  travel-book  country 
from  a  train.  Now  for  an  hour  or  two  windows,  shutters,  doors 
have  to  be  closed,  to  shut  out  the  fine  red  dust  which  is  always 
moving  in  this  dry  belt  of  land,  like  a  tourment  in  a  circle  of  the 
Inferno.  Shut  what  you  will,  it  filters  through,  and  it  is  a  prudent 
precaution  before  entering  this  region  to  cover  up  everything  that 
matters  with  everything  that  does  not  matter — such  as  Cape  Town 
newspapers.  The  train  emerges  from  the  dust-cloud  into  a  country 
of  alternating  white  sand  and  bush— that  is,  woods  in  general 
appearance  not  unlike  our  own  when  an  autumnal  gale  has  swept 
some  trees  bare  and  left  others  golden,  while  some  are  still  deep 
green.  The  stations  are  now  no  more  than  watering-places  for  the 
engine.  I  remember  one  which  we  reached  towards  sundown ; 
just  where  a  wide  desert  plain  broke  into  bush.  Two  or  three 
blanketed  savages  stand  at  gaze  in  the  deep  white  sand ;  apart 
from  them  is  one  Englishman,  young,  grave,  upright,  smart  in  his 
khaki  uniform.  On  a  gentle  rise  to  the  right  of  the  train  stands  a 
tin  house  with  a  garden  and  a  native  hut.  A  flourishing  colony  of 
Leghorn  fowls  are  sallying  out  from  behind  the  tin  hut,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  fine  cock.  The  lodge  in  the  wilderness,  the  garden, 
the  fowls  are  his,  the  grave  young  man's,  and  he  is  grave  because 
he  is  bearing  the  white  man's  burden— well,  doubtless,  as  they  do, 
these  young  sons  of  ours,  in  their  appalling  solitudes.  A  green  plant 
is  sprawling  over  a  bank,  and  from  it  some  vividly  green  pumpkins 
have  rolled  on  to  the  silver  sand.  Two  or  three  cheerful  young  men, 
passengers  from  the  train,  begin  a  game,  pelting  each  other  with 
the  green  pumpkins.  On  the  other  side  of  the  line,  low  in  the  sky, 
an  enormous  distorted  crimson  sun,  like  a  fire-balloon,  is  spilling 
blood-red  light  into  a  long  pool  which  has  a  grove  of  tall  trees  at 
one  end  and  is  half-covered  with  some  grey-blue  water-plant.  The 
train  moves.  What  then  ?  It  has  moved  several  times  before. 
But  a  kind  fellow-traveller  outside  a  carriage  shrieks.  He  does 
more  than  shriek ;  he  jumps  down,  hurls  me  on  to  the  train,  and 
jumps  on  again,  all  in  the  space  of  ten  seconds.  As  to  the  cheerful 
young  men,  for  all  I  know,  as  the  fairy  stories  say,  they  may  be 
playing  with  the  pumpkins  in  the  sand  unto  this  day. 
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THE    STORY    OF   MY   FIRST    CAGED    BIRD. 

A  ONCE  familiar  but  long  unheard  sound  coming  unexpectedly  to 
as  will  sometimes  affect  the  mind  as  it  is  occasionally  affected 
through  the  sense  of  smell,  restoring  a  past  scene  and  state  so 
vividly  that  it  is  less  like  a  memory  than  a  vision.  It  is  indeed 
more  than  a  vision,  seeing  that  this  is  an  illusion,  something  ap- 
parently beheld  with  the  outer  or  physical  eyes  ;  the  other  is  a 
transformation,  a  return  to  that  state — that  forgotten  self — which 
was  lost  for  ever,  yet  is  ours  again  ;  and  for  a  glorious  moment  we 
are  what  we  were  in  some  distant  place,  some  long-vanished  time, 
in  age  and  freshness  of  feeling,  in  the  brilliance  of  our  senses,  our 
wonder  and  delight  at  this  visible  world. 

Recently  I  had  an  experience  of  that  kind  on  hearing  a  loud, 
glad,  bird-note  or  call  from  overhead  when  walking  in  a  London 
West-end  thoroughfare.  It  made  me  start  and  stand  still ;  when, 
casting  up  my  eyes,  I  caught  sight  of  the  bird  in  its  cage,  hanging 
outside  a  first-floor  window.  It  was  the  beautiful  cardinal  of  many 
memories. 

This  is  a  bird  of  the  finch  family  of  southern  South  America — 
about  the  size  of  a  starling,  but  more  gracefully  shaped,  with  a 
longer  tail ;  the  whole  upper  plumage  clear  blue- grey,  the  under- 
parts  pure  white ;  the  face,  throat,  and  a  high  pointed  crest  an  intense 
brilliant  scarlet. 

It  had  actually  seemed  to  me  at  the  moment  of  hearing,  then 
of  seeing  it,  that  the  bird  had  recognised  me  as  one  from  the  same 
distant  country — that  its  loud  call  was  a  glad  greeting  to  a  fellow- 
exile  seen  by  chance  in  a  London  thoroughfare.  It  was  even  more 
than  that :  this  was  my  own  bird,  dead  so  many,  many  years, 
living  again,  knowing  me  again  so  far  from  home,  in  spite  of  all  the 
changes  that  time  had  wrought  in  me.  And  he,  my  own  cardinal, 
the  first  cardinal  I  ever  knew,  remembered  it  all  even  as  I  did — all 
the  little  incidents  of  our  life  together  ;  the  whole  history  was  in 
both  our  minds  at  that  same  moment  of  recognition. 

I  was  a  boy,  not  yet  nine  years  old,  when  my  mother  took  me  on 
one  of  her  yearly  visits  to  Buenos  Ayres.  It  was  a  very  long  day's 
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journey  for  us  in  those  pre-railroad  times  ;  for,  great  and  prosperous 
as  that  city  and  republic  now  are,  it  was  not  so  then,  when  the 
people  were  divided,  calling  themselves  Reds  and  Whites  (or  Blues), 
and  were  occupied  in  cutting  one  another's  throats. 

In  Buenos  Ayres  we  stayed  at  the  house  of  an  English  missionary 
clergyman,  in  a  street  near  the  waterside.  He  was  a  friend  of  my 
parents  and  used  to  come  out  with  his  family  to  us  in  the  summer, 
and  in  return  my  mother  made  his  house  her  home  for  a  month 
or  so  in  winter.  This  was  my  first  visit,  and  I  remember  the 
house  was  like  a  luxurious  palace  to  my  simple  mind  accustomed  to 
rude  surroundings.  It  had  a  large  paved  courtyard,  with  ornamental 
shrubs  and  orange  and  lemon  trees  growing  in  it,  and  many  prettily 
decorated  rooms ;  also  a  long  passage  or  balcony  at  the  back, 
and,  at  its  far  end,  facing  the  balcony,  the  door  of  the  study.  This 
balcony  at  the  back  had  an  irresistible  attraction  for  me,  for  on  the 
wall  were  hung  many  cages  containing  beautiful  birds,  some  un- 
known to  me.  There  were  several  canaries,  a  European  goldfinch, 
and  other  kinds ;  but  the  bird  that  specially  attracted  me  was  a 
cardinal  in  fine  plumage,  with  a  loud,  glad,  musical  call-note — just 
such  a  note  as  that  with  which  the  bird  in  a  London  thoroughfare 
had  pierced  my  heart.  But  it  did  not  sing,  and  I  was  told  that  it 
had  no  song  except  that  one  note,  or  not  more  than  two  or  three 
notes,  and  that  it  was  kept  solely  for  its  beauty.  To  me  it  was 
certainly  most  beautiful. 

Every  day  during  our  six  or  seven  weeks'  visit  I  used  to  steal 
out  to  the  balcony  and  stand  by  the  hour  watching  the  birds,  above 
all  the  cardinal  with  his  splendid  scarlet  crest,  thinking  of  the  joy 
it  would  be  to  possess  such  a  bird.  But  though  I  could  not  keep 
away  from  the  spot,  I  was  always  ill  at  ease  when  there,  always 
glancing  apprehensively  at  the  closed  door  at  the  end— for  it  was  a 
glass  door,  and  in  his  study  behind  it  the  clergyman,  a  grave  studious 
man,  was  sitting  over  his  books.  It  made  me  tremble  to  think 
that,  though  invisible  to  me  in  that  dim  interior,  he  would  be  able 
to  see  me  through  the  glass,  and,  worse  still,  that  at  any  moment 
he  might  throw  open  the  door  and  come  out  to  catch  me  gazing  at 
his  birds.  Nor  was  this  feeling  strange  in  the  circumstances,  for  I  was 
a  timid,  somewhat  sensitive  little  boy,  and  he  a  very  big  stern  man 
with  a  large,  clean-shaved,  colourless  face  that  had  no  friendliness 
in  it ;  nor  could  I  forget  an  unhappy  incident  which  occurred  during 
s  visit  to  us  in  the  country  more  than  half  a  year  before.  One 
day,  rushing  in,  I  stumbled  in  the  verandah  and  struck  my  head 
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against  the  door-handle,  and,  falling  down,  was  lying  on  the  floor 
crying  loudly  with  the  pain,  when  the  big  stern  man  came  on 
the  scene.  '  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  '  he  demanded.  '  Oh, 
I've  hit  my  head  on  the  door  and  it  hurts  me  so  !  '  I  sobbed. 

'  Does  it  ?  '  he  said,  with  a  grim  smile.  '  Well,  it  doesn't  hurt 
me,'  and,  stepping  over  me,  he  went  in. 

What  wonder  that  I  was  apprehensive,  would  shrink  almost  in 
terror,  when  by  chance  he  came  suddenly  out  to  find  me  there,  and, 
after  staring  or  glaring  at  me  through  his  gold-rimmed  glasses  for 
a  few  moments,  would  pass  me  by  without  a  word  or  smile  ?  How 
strange,  how  unnatural,  it  seemed  that  this  man  I  feared  and  hated 
should  be  a  lover  of  birds  and  the  owner  of  that  precious  cardinal ! 

The  long  visit  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and,  glad  to  return  to  the 
birds  I  had  left — to  the  purple  cow-birds,  the  yellow-breasted  and 
r,he  crimson-breasted  troupials,  the  tyrant  birds,  the  innumerable 
Kweet- voiced  little  crested  song-sparrows,  and  a  hundred  more 
— yet  sad  to  leave  the  cardinal  which  I  admired  and  had  grown  to 
love  above  all  birds,  I  was  taken  back  to  my  distant  home  on  the 
great  green  plains.  So  passed  the  winter,  and  the  swallow  returned 
and  the  peach-trees  blossomed  once  more ;  the  long,  long,  dry,  hot 
summer  season  followed ;  then  autumn — the  three  beautiful 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  when  the  sunshine  was  soft  and 
we  were  among  the  trees,  feasting  on  ripe  peaches  every  day  and 
all  day  long. 

Then  again  winter  and  the  annual  visit  to  the  distant  town ; 
but  none  of  us  children  were  taken  on  this  occasion.  My  mother's 
return  after  one  of  these  long  absences  was  always  a  great  joy  and 
festival  to  us  children.  To  have  her  with  us  again,  and  the  toys 
a  nd  the  books  and  delicious  things  she  brought  us,  made  us  wild  with 
happiness ;  and  on  this  occasion  she  brought  me  something  compared 
with  which  all  the  other  gifts — all  the  gifts  I  had  ever  received  in  my 
life  were  as  nothing.  She  had  a  large  object  covered  from  sight 
with  a  shawl,  and,  drawing  me  to  her  side,  asked  me  if  I  remembered 
my  visit  to  the  city  over  a  year  ago,  and  how  the  birds  at  the 
parsonage  had  attracted  me  ?  Well,  our  friend  the  clergyman,  she 
went  on  to  say,  had  gone  back  to  his  own  country  and  would  never 
rsturn.  His  wife,  who  was  a  very  gentle,  sweet  woman,  had  been 
my  mother's  dearest  friend,  so  that  she  could  hardly  speak  of  her 
loss  without  tears.  Before  going  away  he  distributed  his  birds 
among  his  closest  friends.  He  was  anxious  that  every  bird  should 
have  an  owner  who  would  love  it  as  much  as  he  had  loved  it  himself 
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and  tend  it  as  carefully ;  and  remembering  how  he  had  observed 
me  day  after  day  watching  the  cardinal,  he  thought  that  he  could 
not  leave  it  in  better  hands  than  mine.  And  here  was  the  bird  in 

its  big  cage ! 

The  cardinal  was  mine  !  How  could  I  believe  it,  even  when  I 
pulled  the  shawl  off  and  saw  the  beautiful  creature  once  more  and 
heard  the  loud  note  !  The  gift  of  that  bird  from  the  stern  ice-cold 
man  who  had  looked  at  me  as  if  he  hated  me,  even  as  I  had  certainly 
hated  him,  now  seemed  the  most  wonderful  thing  which  had  ever 
happened  in  the  world. 

It  was  a  blissful  time  for  me  during  that  late  winter  season,  when 
I  lived  for  the  bird ;  then,  as  the  days  grew  longer  and  brighter 
with  the  return  of  the  sun,  I  was  happier  every  day  to  see  my  car- 
dinal's increasing  delight  in  his  new  surroundings.  It  was  certainly 
a  great  and  marvellous  change  for  him.  The  cardinals  are  taken 
as  fledglings  from  the  nests  in  forests  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Plata  river,  and  reared  by  hand  by  the  natives,  then  sent  down  to 
the  bird-dealers  in  Buenos  Ayres  ;  so  that  my  bird  had  practically 
known  only  a  town  life,  and  was  now  in  a  world  of  greenest  grass 
and  foliage,  wide  blue  skies,  and  brightest  sunshine  for  the  first  time. 
By  day  his  cage  was  hung  under  the  grape-vines  outside  the 
verandah  ;  there  the  warm  fragrant  wind  blew  on  him  and  the  sun 
shone  down  through  the  translucent  red  and  green  young  vine- 
leaves.  He  was  mad  with  excess  of  joy,  hopping  wildly  about  in 
his  cage,  calling  loudly  in  response  to  the  wild  birds  in  the  trees, 
and  from  time  to  time  bursting  out  in  song  :  not  the  three  or  four 
to  half  a  dozen  notes  the  cardinal  usually  emits,  but  a  continuous 
torrent,  like  the  soaring  lark's,  so  that  those  who  heard  it  marvelled, 
and  exclaimed  that  they  had  never  known  a  cardinal  with  such  a 
song.  I  can  say  for  myself  that  I  have,  since  then,  listened  to  the 
singing  of  hundreds  of  cardinals,  both  wild  and  caged,  and  never 
heard  one  with  a  song  so  passionate  and  sustained. 

So  it  went  on  from  day  to  day,  until  the  vine-leaves,  grown 
large,  spread  a  green  roof  to  keep  the  hot  sun  from  him— a  light  roof 
of  leaves  which,  stirred  by  the  wind,  still  let  the  sparkling  sunbeams 
fall  through  to  enliven  him,  while  outside  the  sheltering  vines  the 
bright  world  was  all  before  him.  If  any  person,  even  the  wisest,  had 
then  told  me  that  my  cardinal  was  not  the  happiest  bird  in  the 
world— that  not  being  free  to  fly  he  could  not  be  as  happy  as  others— 
I  should  not  have  believed  it ;  consequently  it  came  as  a  shook  to 
me  when  one  day  I  discovered  the  cage  empty— that  my  cardinal 
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had  made  his  escape  !  The  cage,  as  I  have  said,  was  large,  and  the 
wires  were  so  far  apart  that  a  bird  the  size  of  a  linnet  or  siskin 
could  not  have  been  confined  in  it ;  but  for  the  larger  cardinal  it  was 
a  safe  prison.  Unfortunately  one  of  the  wires  had  become  loose — 
perhaps  the  bird  had  loosened  it — and  by  working  at  it  he  had 
•succeeded  in  bending  it  and  finally  had  managed  to  squeeze  through 
und  make  his  escape.  Running  out  into  the  plantation,  I  was  soon 
apprised  of  his  whereabouts  by  his  loud  call-note  ;  but  though  he 
could  not  fly,  but  only  hop  and  flutter  from  branch  to  branch — his 
wings  never  having  been  exercised — he  refused  to  be  caught.  I  was 
advised  to  wait  until  he  was  hungry,  then  to  try  him  with  the  cage. 
This  I  did,  and,  taking  the  cage,  placed  it  on  the  ground  under  the 
trees  and  retired  a  few  paces,  holding  it  open  by  means  of  a  string 
which  when  released  would  cause  the  door  to  fly  to.  He  became 
greatly  excited  on  seeing  the  cage,  and  being  very  hungry  soon 
came  down  to  the  ground  and,  to  my  joy,  hopped  up  to  it.  But 
he  did  not  go  in  :  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  considering  the 
matter,  if  the  state  he  was  in  of  being  pulled  in  opposite  directions 
by  two  equally  importunate  impulses  may  be  so  described.  '  Must 
I  go  in  and  satisfy  my  hunger — and  live  in  prison  ;  or  stay 
oat  and  keep  my  freedom  and  go  hungry  ?  '  He  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  cage,  looking  in  at  the  seed,  then  turned  and  looked 
ac  me  and  at  the  trees,  then  looked  at  the  seed  again,  and  raised  and 
lowered  his  shining  crest  and  flirted  his  wings  and  tail,  and  was 
excited  and  in  two  minds  and  a  quandary  ;  finally,  after  taking  one 
more  look  at  the  tempting  seed,  he  deliberately  flew  or  fluttered  up 
to  the  nearest  branch,  then  to  another,  and  so  on,  till  he  had  gone 
to  the  very  top  of  the  tree,  as  if  to  get  as  far  from  the  tempting  cage 
as  he  could  ! 

It  was  a  great  disappointment,  and  I  now  determined  to  hunt 
him  down ;  for  it  was  late  in  the  day,  and  he  was  not  a  cunning  wild 
bird  to  save  himself  from  rats  and  owls  and  black  and  yellow 
opossums  and  other  subtle  enemies  who  would  come  presently  on  the 
sctme.  I  hunted  him  from  the  first  tree  on  to  the  next,  then  to 
another,  until  I  had  driven  him  out  of  the  plantation  to  an  open 
place,  where  he  fluttered  over  the  surface  until  he  came  to  the 
bank  of  the  huge  ditch  or  f oss,  about  twelve  feet  deep  and  half  as  wide 
as  the  Regent's  Canal.  He  would  drop  into  it,  I  thought,  and  I  would 
then  be  able  to  capture  him  ;  but  after  a  moment's  rest  on  the  bank 
he  rose  and  succeeded  in  flying  across,  pitching  on  the  other  side- 
*  Now  I  have  him  !  '  I  exclaimed,  and,  getting  over  the  foss,  I  was 
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quickly  in  hot  pursuit  after  him ;  for  outside  the  f oss  the  earth 
spread  out  level  and  treeless,  with  nothing  but  grass  and  giant 
thistles  growing  on  it.  But  his  wings  were  now  getting  stronger 
with  exercise,  and  he  led  me  on  and  on  for  about  a  mile,  then 
disappeared  in  a  clump  of  giant  thistles,  growing  on  a  warren 
or  village  of  the  vizcachas— the  vizcacha  being  a  big  rodent  that 
lives  in  communities  in  a  dozen  or  twenty  huge  burrows,  their 
mouths  placed  close  together.  He  had  escaped  down  one  of  these 
holes,  and  I  waited  in  vain  for  him  to  come  out,  and  in  the  end 
was  compelled  to  go  home  without  him. 

I  don't  know  if  I  slept  that  night,  but  I  was  up  and  out  an 
hour  before  sunrise,  and,  taking  the  cage,  set  out  to  look  for  him, 
with  little  hope  of  finding  him,  for  there  were  foxes  in  that  place — 
a  family  of  cubs  which  I  had  seen — and,  worse  still,  the  large  blood- 
thirsty black  weasels  of  that  country.  But  no  sooner  was  I  at 
the  spot  where  I  had  lost  him  than  I  was  greeted  with  his  loud 
note.  And  there  he  was,  hopping  out  from  among  the  thistles, 
a  most  forlorn-looking  object,  his  plumage  wet  and  draggled,  and 
his  feet  thickly  covered  with  wet  clay  !  And  he  was  glad  to  see  me  ! 
As  soon  as  I  put  the  cage  down  he  came  straight  to  it  and,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  hopped  in  and  began  feasting  on  the  seed. 

It  was  a  happy  ending.  My  bird  had  had  a  lesson  which  he 
would  not  forget ;  there  would  be  no  more  tugging  at  the  wires, 
nor  would  he  ever  wish  to  be  free  again.  So  I  imagined.  But  I  was 
wrong.  From  that  time  the  bird's  disposition  was  changed  :  ever  in 
a  restless  anxious  state,  he  would  flit  from  side  to  side  of  his  cage, 
chirping  loudly,  but  never  singing — never  one  note  ;  the  gladness 
that  had  made  him  sing  so  wonderfully  had  quite  gone  out  of  him. 
And  invariably,  after  hopping  about  for  a  few  moments,  he  would 
go  back  to  the  wire  which  had  been  loosened,  and  bent — the  one 
weak  spot  which  was  now  repaired— and  tug  at  and  shake  it  again. 
And  at  last,  greatly  to  my  surprise,  he  actually  succeeded  in 
bending  the  same  wire  once  more  and  making  his  escape  ! 

Once  more  I  went  to  look  for  him  with  the  cage  in  my  hand, 
but  when  I  found  him  he  refused  to  be  tempted.  I  left  him  for  a 
day  to  starve,  then  tried  him  again ;  and  then  again  many  and  many 
times  on  many  following  days,  for  he  was  now  much  too  strong  on 
the  wing  to  be  hunted  down ;  but  though  he  invariably  greeted 
and  appeared  to  welcome  me  with  his  loud  chirp,  he  refused  to  come 
down,  and  after  excitedly  hailing  me  and  flirting  his  feathers  for  a 
few  moments  he  would  fly  away. 
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Gradually  I  grew  reconciled  to  my  loss,  for,  though  no  longer 
my  captive — my  own  bird — he  was  near  me,  living  in  the  planta- 
tion and  frequently  seen.  Often  and  often,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
or  of  many  days,  when  my  lost,  yet  not  wholly  lost,  cardinal  was  not 
in  my  mind,  I  would  come  upon  him,  sometimes  out  on  the  plain, 
feeding  with  a  flock  of  purple  cow-birds,  or  yellow-breasted  troupials, 
or  some  other  species  ;  and  when  they  would  all  rise  up  and  fly  away 
at  my  approach,  he  alone,  after  going  a  little  distance  with  them, 
would  drop  out  of  the  crowd  and  pitch  on  a  stalk  or  thistle-bush, 
just,  as  it  would  appear,  to  look  at  me  and  hail  me  with  his  loud 
note — to  say  that  he  remembered  me  still ;  then  off  he  would  fly 
after  the  others. 

That  little  action  of  his  went  far  to  reconcile  me  to  his  loss — 
to  endear  him  still  more  to  me,  changing  my  boyish  bitterness  to 
a  new  and  strange  kind  of  delight  in  his  happiness. 

But  the  end  of  the  story  is  not  yet :  even  at  this  distance,  after 
so  many  changing  and  hardening  years,  I  experience  a  certain 
reluctance  or  heaviness  of  heart  in  telling  it. 

The  warm  bright  months  went  by  and  it  was  winter  again — 
the  cold  season  from  May  to  August,  when  the  trees  are  bare,  the 
rainy  south  wind  blows,  and  there  are  frosty  nights,  frosts  that  would 
sometimes  last  all  day  or  even  several  days.  Then  it  was  that  I 
missed  my  bird  and  wondered  often  what  had  become  of  him. 
Had  he  too  flown  north  to  a  warmer  country  with  the  swallows  and 
other  migrants  ?  It  could  not  be  believed.  But  he  was  no  longer 
in  the  plantation — that  little  sheltering  island  of  trees  in  the  level 
£  rassy  sea-like  plain ;  and  I  should  never  see  him  more  or  know  what 
L  is  fate  had  been. 

One  day,  in  August,  the  men  employed  about  the  place  were 
engaged  in  a  grand  annual  campaign  against  the  rats — a  sort  of 
spring-cleaning  in  and  out  of  doors.  The  shelter  of  the  huge  old 
foss,  and  of  the  trees  and  thickets,  wood-piles,  many  outbuildings 
a  nd  barns  full  of  raw  or  untanned  hides,  attracted  numbers  of  these 
unpleasant  little  beasts  and  made  it  a  sort  of  rats'  metropolis  ;  and 
it;  was  usual  to  clear  them  out  in  early  spring  before  the  new  grass 
a  ad  herbage  sprang  up  and  covered  the  ground.  They  were  suffo- 
cated with  smoke,  made  deadly  with  brimstone  and  tobacco,  pumped 
i  Qto  their  holes.  1  was  standing  by  one  of  the  men  who  was  opening 
<'ne  of  the  runs  after  the  smoking  process,  when  I  caught  sight  of  a 
{^learn  of  scarlet  colour  in  a  heap  of  straw  and  rubbish  he  was  turning 
over  with  his  spade,  and,  jumping  down,  1  picked  up  the  shining  red 
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object.  It  was  my  lost  cardinal's  crest !  And  there  too  were  his 
grey  wing  and  tail  feathers,  white  feathers  from  his  breast,  and 
even  some  of  his  bones.  Alas  !  he  had  found  it  too  cold  to  roost 
in  the  naked  trees  in  the  cold  wind  and  rain,  and,  seeking  a  more 
sheltered  roosting-place  on  the  ground,  had  been  caught  and  carried 
into  its  den  and  devoured  by  a  rat. 

I  experienced  a  second  and  greater  grief  at  his  miserable  end — 
a  feeling  so  poignant  that  the  memory  has  endured  till  now.  For 
he  was  my  loved  cardinal — my  first  caged  bird.  And  he  was  also 
my  last.  I  could  have  no  other,  the  lesson  he  had  taught  me 
having  sunk  into  my  heart — the  knowledge  that  to  a  bird  too  the 
world  is  very  beautiful  and  liberty  very  sweet.  I  could  even  rejoice, 
when  time  had  softened  my  first  keen  sorrow,  that  my  cardinal 
had  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  since  at  the  last  he  had  ex- 
perienced those  miraculous  months  of  joyous  existence,  living  the 
true  bird-life  for  which  nature  had  fashioned  and  fitted  him.  In  all 
the  years  of  his  captivity  he  could  never  have  known  such  a 
happiness,  nor  can  any  caged  bird  know  it,  however  loudly  and 
sweetly  it  may  sing  to  win  a  lump  of  sugar  or  a  sprig  of  groundsel 
from  its  tender-hearted  keeper  and  delude  him  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  well  with  his  prisoner — that  no  injustice  has  been  done. 

W.  H.  HUDSON. 
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SEVERAL  classes  of  persons  are  now  attacking  classical  study. 
Many  of  those  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  other  subjects,  such  as 
natural  science,  seem  to  hate  classics  violently,  with  an  intolerance 
greater  than  the  classical  man  ever  felt  for  them.  A  far  larger 
class  consists  of  those  who  think  that  no  subject  is  worth  study 
unless  it  will  '  help  my  son  in  his  future  career,'  to  use  the 
regular  phrase ;  by  which  they  always  mean,  help  him  to  earn 
money  directly.  To  do  them  justice,  they  apply  the  same  standard 
to  other  subjects,  amongst  which,  in  my  experience  as  a  head- 
master, I  find  as  '  useless  to  my  son  in  his  future  career,'  French, 
German,  Geometry,  Natural  Science,  Geography,  Shakespeare, 
English,  and  Scripture.  A  third  class  consists  of  those  educated 
men  and  women  who  are  disquieted  by  the  poor  results  of  classical 
teaching. 

Mr.  Benson's  paper  in  the  February  CORNHILL  is  one  of  the 
voices  of  the  last  class.  With  much  of  it  I  cordially  agree.  His 
statements  of  fact  are  often  accurate,  so  far  as  my  own  observation 
goes  ;  but  in  the  causes  assigned  we  disagree,  and  I  do  not  admit 
the  tacit  assumptions  on  which  he  bases  his  proposed  remedy.  In 
venturing  to  criticise  these  I  have  one  small  advantage  :  Mr. 
Benson's  remedy  has  not  been  tried,  but  mine  has  ;  and  in  what 
follows  I  draw  on  experience.  The  views  I  hold  were  not  pre- 
conceived, but  they  come  from  trying  one  remedy  after  another 
for  admitted  faults,  until  a  system  evolved  itself  that  would  work. 

I  agree  that  classics  cannot  be  profitably  studied  by  the  wrong 
persons — that  is  by  those  who  are  unfitted  to  study  them.  There 
are  many  such  in  all  secondary  schools  ;  and  a  wise  educational 
system  would  sort  them  out  and  put  them  to  the  work  they  are 
fitted  for.  Many  of  them  are  fitted  for  skilled  manual  work,  which 
they  do  to  admiration  ;  others  for  machinery,  for  commerce,  for 
farming  and  pioneering,  for  fighting ;  some  for  mathematics  and 
science  of  a  more  narrow  kind,  although  I  have  known  very  few 
who  could  be  really  eminent  in  these  subjects  who  were  not  also 
fitted  to  profit  from  literary  studies  at  the  same  time.  It  is  one  of 
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our  problems  what  to  do  with  these  boys,  and  our  great  difficulty 
here  lies  with  the  parents,  who  are  often  angry  if  they  are  told  the 
truth,  however  courteously,  and  however  much  to  their  boys' 
own  profit.  But  I  do  not  agree  that  boys  of  average  ability  are 
unfitted  for  classical  study :  I  should  draw  the  line  much  lower 
than  Mr.  Benson  does. 

Mr.  Benson  next  brings  in  compulsory  Greek,  and  calls  it  a 
farce  to  keep  a  subject  compulsory  for  the  entrance  of  passmen  to 
a  university,  without  requiring  it  to  be  studied  after  entrance.  If 
so,  it  is  a  farce  to  require  of  them  a  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  the  power  to  read  and  write,  all  which  are  so  compulsory, 
and  none  are  studied  after  entrance.  Greek  must  stand  or  fall 
by  other  arguments  than  this :  the  matter  may  be  dismissed  now 
because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  question. 

The  criticisms  that  follow  are  directed  against  the  methods  of 
teaching,  where  again  I  agree.  Mr.  Benson  justly  blames  the 
inhuman  jargon  that  is  used  in  translating  foreign  languages,  and 
nowhere  else  on  sea  or  land  ;  I  have  spoken  quite  as  strongly  myself 
on  this  head.  The  remark  applies  equally,  I  may  add,  to  French  and 
German  with  Latin  and  Greek.  Mr.  Benson  objects  to  the  mosaic 
method  of  translation  into  Latin,  and  asks,  How  many  boys,  who 
have  studied  Latin  several  hours  a  week  for  ten  years,  could 
describe  the  most  ordinary  event  in  grammatical  or  intelligible 
Latin  ?  The  answer  is,  Very  few  :  and  the  reason  is  just  that  they 
have  studied  Latin  so  many  hours  a  week  for  ten  years  ;  but  if  they 
have  studied  Latin  properly  five  hours  a  week  for  three  years,  they 
can  and  do  describe  ordinary  events  in  grammatical  and  intelligible 
Latin,  quite  commonly  without  any  mistakes  at  all.  The  excess 
of  time  is  one  chief  cause  of  failure.  The  method  of  free  com- 
position, which  Mr.  Benson  mentions  with  approval,  so  far  from 
being  given  up,  is  regular  in  teaching  modern  languages,  and  has 
proved  to  be  equally  effective  with  the  ancient.  It  is  true  that 
the  pressure  of  subjects  injures  the  work  of  schools  ;  but  the  remedy 
is  not  to  discard  one  or  more  subjects  :  the  remedy  is  to  rearrange 
the  subjects  so  that  they  lead  up  one  to  another,  when  time  can  be 
found,  and  is  found,  for  all.  The  complaint  that  boys  cannot 
reason  is  just ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  Latin  is  not  a  help  towards 
teaching  them  to  reason.  Nor  indeed  is  Mr.  Benson,  who  admits 
that  it  might  be  a  help  if  free  composition  were  used.  At  least  Latin 
is  invaluable  for  teaciiing  attention.  Let  me  quote  the  unsolicited 
testimonial  of  a  boy  whom  I  had  once  in  my  house,  a  very  ordinary 
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boy,  who,  after  taxing  his  brains  for  an  hour,  looked  up  with  a 
smile  of  admiration,  and  said  :  '  Talk  of  concentration  of  mind  ! 
If  you  want  concentration  of  mind,  give  me  Latin  prose.  Just 
stop  thinking  for  one  minute,  and  you're  done.'  I  shall  not  deal 
with  the  use  of  Latin  as  an  aid  to  the  Romance  languages,  though 
iJiat  is  very  real,  because  I  advocate  learning  French  before  Latin, 
and  I  wish  to  defend  Latin  on  its  merits  ;  but  with  the  next  point 
again  I  heartily  agree.  Annotated  school-books  are  the  very 
devil ;  but  the  remedy  is  easy — use  plain  texts.  I  disagree,  how- 
ever, as  to  Mr.  Benson's  view  of  Latin  literature  ;  the  authors  he 
likes  he  thinks  too  difficult,  but  surely  he  underrates  others.  Caesar, 
for  example,  is  dull  if  taken  fifteen  lines  at  a  lesson  ;  so  at  that  rate 
would  be  Mr.  Benson's  most  interesting  books.  Try  to  split  up 
the  Dolly  Dialogues,  or  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs,  as  for  a  lower  middle 
form,  and  I  defy  you  to  find  any  sparkle  in  them.  But  take  Caesar 
in  the  lump,  and  I  doubt  if  a  more  absorbing  book  could  be  found. 
Then  take  Pliny's  Letters,  or  certain  books  of  Virgil,  or,  for  the 
more  advanced,  Plautus  and  Lucretius,  or  the  more  modern  Latin 
of  Erasmus  and  Hall ;  there  is  plenty  of  real  interest  in  Latin, 
provided  only  you  don't  take  it  in  snippets,  and  that  you  have 
taught  the  Latin  from  the  first  as  a  real  language — that  is,  as  a 
means  to  express  thought,  not  as  a  jig-saw  puzzle. 

For  it  is  here  that  I  see  the  crucial  point :  Latin  must  be  real ; 
it  must  be  taught,  that  is,  on  the  direct  method.  If  anyone  urges  that 
this  cannot  be  done,  I  reply  that  it  can  be  done  and  is  done  ;  and  I 
very  much  regret  that  any  critic  can  be  found,  as  so  many  do,  to 
deny  this,  without  examining  the  facts.  In  education,  as  in 
politics,  there  is  a  lamentable  habit  of  stating  opinions  as  though 
they  were  facts,  and  very  little  desire  to  find  out  the  truth.  This 
levity  in  the  use  of  words  is  not  an  English  characteristic,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  due  largely  to  the  disgraceful  state  of  both  ele- 
montary  and  secondary  education,  the  effects  of  a  generation  of 
bad  teaching.  A  generation,  I  say,  because  the  methods  and  the 
curriculum  which  I  deplore  equally  with  Mr.  Benson  do  not  go 
farther  back  than  the  seventies,  and  they  were  only  perfected  as 
an  engine  of  mischief  within  the  memory  of  most  of  us. 

I  now  proceed  briefly  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  defects  which 
MJ  .  Benson  has  very  properly  pointed  out.  They  are :  a  new 
modelling  of  the  course  of  work,  and  a  change  of  methods. 

First,  we  must  have  a  time-table  in  due  proportion,  so  arranged 
tkit  each  important  subject  has  its  place,  that  each  has  time 
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enough,  and  that  none  preponderates  over  the  others.  Secondly, 
we  must  have  a  succession  of  subjects,  so  as  not  to  overload  the 
learner.  Thirdly,  we  must  have  better  methods. 

When  new  subjects  are  introduced,  we  need  a  lesson  a  day, 
not  less,  and  not  much  more,  though  at  the  first  entry  of  a  new 
language  we  may  give  extra  lessons  for  a  short  time  with  advantage. 
I  assume  that  our  course  covers  the  whole  school  life — a  most 
important  point,  which  is  well  brought  out  in  the  lately  published 
Buff  Book  on  the  German  Reformed  Gymnasien.  It  is  useless 
for  the  public  school  to  try  to  educate  boys,  without  regulating 
the  course  of  the  various  preparatory  schools  that  feed  it.  The 
entrance  examination  will  do  a  great  deal  towards  this  ;  but  because 
it  is  a  fact  generally  lost  sight  of,  that  the  boy  is  made  or  marred 
as  a  rule  before  he  gets  to  the  public  school  (where  his  average  stay 
is  about  four  years),  for  that  reason  I  wish  to  repeat,  that  all 
attempts  at  reforming  public  schools  from  the  top  are  foredoomed 
to  failure. 

The  general  lines  of  our  course  I  would  suggest  as  follow.  For 
the  earliest  years,  up  to  nine  or  ten,  no  language  but  English  would 
be  taught  or  used.  I  ought  to  make  it  clear  that  these  ages  are 
those  of  the  boy  of  average  intelligence ;  they  really  mean  stages, 
which  clever  boys  pass  through  quicker  and  dull  boys  slower. 
This  is  the  time  when  the  mind  is  eager  for  new  facts,  and  the 
imagination  needs  to  be  fed  with  stories,  legends,  and  the  wonders 
of  nature.  The  use  of  the  English  language  must  be  taught 
thoroughly,  beginning  with  articulation,  and  including  clear  and 
expressive  speech,  reading  aloud,  and  singing.  At  this  stage 
books  are  less  useful  than  ear  and  eye,  and  it  is  an  age  that  delights 
in  acting.  The  elements  of  grammar  must  be  taught  here ;  but 
composition  should  be  synthetic  rather  than  analytic.  The 
hand  needs  also  to  be  trained,  by  drawing,  brushwork,  modelling, 
basket-making,  netting,  and  other  such  things,  all  which  are 
delightful  to  the  learner.  He  must  do  a  great  deal  of  mental 
arithmetic,  and  learn  such  mathematics  as  he  can  with  the  aid  of 
models  :  fractions  for  example,  weights,  measures,  coinage. 

At  nine  or  ten  I  would  begin  French,  taught  phonetically. 
Experiments  have  been  made  by  our  staff  as  to  the  age  for 
beginning  French,  and  we  find  no  advantage  in  beginning  earlier  : 
those  who  began  at  seven  or  eight  were  in  about  the  same  stage 
at  twelve  as  those  who  began  at  nine  or  ten. 
.  We  also  tried  Latin  at  this  stage,  taught  on  the  same  principle  : 
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we  found  that  both  Latin  and  French  suffered,  and  we  therefore 
dropped  it.  At  twelve  I  would  begin  Latin  ;  from  this  time  on 
there  will  be  at  least  a  lesson  a  day  given  to  mathematical  subjects, 
and  two  or  three  lessons  a  week  to  natural  history,  until  the  physics 
and  chemistry  begin.  Of  these  subjects  I  shall  say  little  more, 
but  confine  my  attention  chiefly  to  the  languages.  English  sub- 
jects, it  will  be  seen,  still  have  more  than  twenty  lessons  (of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour)  a  week,  singing,  drawing,  and  handiwork  being 
continued  as  far  as  may  be.  By  fourteen,  the  boy  of  average 
ability  will  be  at  about  the  same  stage  in  Latin  as  in  French, 
because,  being  more  mature  and  trained,  he  gets  on  faster.  Here 
the  boy  who  is  meant  for  business  takes  German  ;  the  boy  who  is 
meant  for  the  university  takes  Greek.  At  sixteen  the  former  class 
of  boy  may  leave  ;  the  latter  is  ready  for  the  sixth  form,  when  he 
drops  his  French  as  a  class  subject,  taking  German  instead,  but 
keeping  up  French  for  his  use  and  amusement  by  reading  it ;  about 
two-thirds  of  his  time  is  now  given  for  three  years  to  any  special 
subject  he  may  take  up,  and  the  literary  or  mathematical  and 
scientific  work  to  balance  it  may  be  arranged  to  suit  each  case. 
By  nineteen  he  has  had  what  I  venture  to  think  is  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  can  enter  the  university  without  calling  for  Mr.  Benson's 
criticism.  He  will  not,  I  venture  to  maintain,  write  school  jargon 
instead  of  English,  nor  will  he  lack  in  the  power  to  arrange  ideas 
and  reason  justly.  The  clever  boy,  who  has  arrived  at  the  last  stage 
by  fifteen  or  even  fourteen  years  of  age,  will  compete  (and  does 
compete)  with  success  for  open  scholarships  in  his  own  subject. 
And  in  winning  his  scholarship  he  will  not  have  sacrificed  his 
intellectual  quality  :  he  will  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English, 
French,  and  German,  and,  better  still,  he  will  have  learnt  how  to 
learn. 

Such  a  result,  however,  depends  not  a  little  on  the  method.  As 
I  have  already  said,  the  direct  method  is  the  only  one  that  can  give 
first-rate  results.  That  method  does  not,  as  our  critics  so  often 
say,  consist  of  nursery  prattle,  neglecting  grammar  or  exact 
knowledge  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  teaches  grammar  and  scholarship 
by  use,  both  in  speech  and  in  writing,  and  attains  a  very  high 
standard  of  accuracy  at  every  stage  ;  this  it  is  in  brief — that  each 
language  is  taught  alone  and  through  itself,  translation  from  it 
into  English  and  from  English  into  each  language  being  the  final 
stage,  and  not  the  intermediate  means. 

I  very  much  dislike  saying  so  much  of  our  own  experience  ;  but 
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it  cannot  be  helped,  because  when  I  do  not  refer  to  experience, 
but  only  state  principles,  I  am  told  at  once  that  it  is  easy  to  pro- 
phesy. One  critic  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  one  would  ever 
adopt  such  methods  until  they  had  been  proved  to  be  right,  which 
is  as  much  as  to  say  no  one  would  ever  go  into  the  water  until  he 
had  learnt  to  swim.  They  have,  however,  now  been  found  to  be 
right,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  one  who  refuses  to  examine 
the  proofs.  My  own  desire  is  solely  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
education  in  England,  and  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  if  I  could 
avoid  mentioning  my  own  school. 

Here,  then,  you  have  an  alternative  to  Humanism  without 
Latin.  On  the  one  hand  is  negation  and  destruction  ;  on  the 
other  hand  is  construction.  Many  points  of  difficulty  still  remain 
to  be  cleared  up ;  faults  in  plenty  remain,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  cleared  away  by  honest  and  persistent 
endeavours.  We  need  more  brains  in  the  work,  and  first-rate 
brains  ;  I  will  not  say  the  brains  of  a  cabinet  minister,  as  men  used 
to  say,  but  the  brains  of  a  judge.  If  the  able  men  in  the  scholastic 
profession  would  set  their  minds  to  it,  instead  of  shutting  their 
eyes  to  facts  or  indulging  in  complaints,  it.  would  not  be  long 
before  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  classical  training  should  become 
once  more  as  clear  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Pitt. 

£W.  H.  D.  ROUSE. 
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A  TRAVELLER,  especially  an  inexperienced  traveller,  whose  senses 
are  as  yet  undulled  by  a  surfeit  of  varieties,  should  always  cherish 
in  his  diary  his  first  impressions  of  new  lands.  Indeed,  it  is  wise  to 
have  a  note-book  ready  to  receive  the  vivid  account  before  ever  the 
great  ship  sights  land,  lest  the  fine  bouquet  should  evaporate.  The 
first  impression  which  Western  Australia  makes  upon  the  traveller 
fresh  from  home  is  nothing  very  subtle  or  mystical.  If  he  arrives  in 
s  immer-time  his  strongest  sensation  will  be  of  glaring  sunshine. 

With  half-shut  eyes  and  screwed-up  lids,  he  hands  his  baggage 
over  to  the  agents,  and  decides  that  all  harbours  are  very  much  alike 
except  in  the  matter  of  size,  and  so  takes  train  to  Perth,  twelve 
miles  away.  During  the  next  half-hour  he  will  gain  his  second 
undying  impression  of  Australia  from  the  names  of  the  stations. 
It.  is  only  the  very  new  chum  who,  from  the  conspicuous  lettering, 
jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  every  place  is  called  '  So-and-so's 
Schnapps  ' ;  the  ordinary  person  perceives  that  this  is  but  an 
appeal  to  the  thirsty  (and,  indeed,  Australian  thirst  has  a  quality 
and  quantity  peculiarly  its  own),  but  will  be  struck  by  the  quaint 
mixture  of  localities.  Fremantle,  the  port,  fitly  commemorates  a 
gallant  sailor ;  Cottesloe  and  Claremont  are  names  which  have 
evidently  been  imported  from  England  ;  Karrakatta  must  certainly 
be  aboriginal  (later  investigation  shows  that  it  was  the  original 
name  of  Perth,  and  signifies  the  place  of  crabs)  ;  Subiaco  advertises 
a  European  sponsor,  probably  the  Superior  of  some  Order  ;  Leeder- 
viile  has  an  American  twang  about  it,  blending  with  a  flavour  of 
lo<  al  history. 

This  jumble  of  names,  ancient  and  modern,  British,  foreign, 
lo<  al,  and  native,  is  characteristic  of  Australia.  Travelling  to  the 
Coolgardie  goldfields  the  train  passes  through  Kellandi,  Karalee, 
Gilgai,  Koorarawalgee,  and  other  places  where  one  would  think  that 
stationmasters  with  specially  shaped  vocal  organs  must  reside. 
A  hundred  miles  farther  on  Kalgoorlie  is  reached,  with  its  neigh- 
bours Hannan  Street,  Williamstown,  Croesus,  Brown  Hill,  and 
Trafalgar.  Go  south  and  you  will  leave  Spencer's  Brook,  York,  and 
Beverley  behind  you,  to  plunge  into  Popanyinning,  Peringillup, 
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Tambellup,  and  to  conclude  with  Torbay  Junction,  Grassmere,  and 

Albany. 

All  the  names  speak  of  history,  sometimes  of  the  history  of  the 
pioneers  who  first  braved  and  conquered  the  bush,  sometimes  of 
their  love  of  home,  and  sometimes  of  their  necessities.  If  cattle 
strayed  it  was  not  much  use  to  ask  a  native  if  they  were  likely  to  be 
found  at  Burges' ;  to  him  all  English  names  were  equally  meaning- 
less. Ask  him  if  they  were  at  Moojebing  or  Mummballup,  and  he 
would  understand  ;  and  so  the  names  became  fixed. 

But  this  study  of  time-tables  will  have  brought  the  newcomer  to 
Perth,  where  he  will  realise  in  himself  a  delusion  which  no  amount 
of  subsequent  experience  will  correct.  With  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
sun,  and  quite  forgetting  that  he  has  crossed  the  Equator  since  he 
lost  sight  of  Ceylon,  so  that  sunrise  is  now  on  the  right  instead  of  on 
the  left,  he  will  once  for  all  decide  that  in  his  mind  the  east  lies 
where  the  map  declares  the  west  to  be,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  points 
of  the  compass  are  equally  confused  and  confusing.  The  discovery 
in  the  evening  that  the  moon  is  upside  down,  and  rises  in  what 
ought  to  be  the  west,  is  a  blow  for  which  no  amount  of  reflection  on 
parallels  of  latitude  will  ever  console  him. 

If  harbours  all  the  world  over  are  very  much  alike,  so  also 
English-speaking  cities  have  a  family  resemblance.  Each,  of  course, 
has  its  differentiations,  and  Perth  has  an  amazing  series  of  telephone 
wires  carried  on  jarrah  posts.  If,  by  a  miracle,  a  snowfall  came, 
the  whole  ugly  system  would  collapse  ;  but  unfortunately  there  is  no 
snow.  Beyond  this,  the  almost  unbroken  line  of  verandahs  in  the 
main  streets  tells  of  hot  summers  and  a  heavy  winter  rainfall. 

Probably  the  newly  arrived  will  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
Perth  is  a  city  which  undergoes  chronic  rebuilding.  In  fact,  Perth 
exists  in  three  stages.  There  is  antediluvian  Perth,  some  of  it  quite 
seventy  years  old,  whose  picturesque  houses,  innocent  of  damp- 
courses  or  foundations,  remind  the  visitor  of  country  cottages  at 
home.  These,  alas !  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Of  a  little  later  date 
are  substantial  old-fashioned,  deep-gardened,  comfortable  resi- 
dences, designed  by  Engineer  officers  and  built  in  the  old  Crown 
Colony  days  by  convict  labour.  Next  in  point  of  history  are  shops 
in  the  main  thoroughfares,  which  were  evidently  rushed  up  in  the 
boom  time,  and  now  appear  shabby  and  out  of  date.  And  there 
are,  cheek  by  jowl  with  these,  fine  business  premises  and  large  stores 
which  give  promise  of  the  Perth  that  is  to  be. 

These  three  stages  in  the  evolution  of  building  co  respond  with 
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three  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  city's  life.  Thirty  years  ago 
Perth,  though  the  capital  of  a  colony  with  an  area  of  a  million  square 
miles,  was  really  a  village  which  happened  to  be  a  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, or,  if  it  be  preferred,  a  seat  of  Government  which  happened 
to  be  a  village. 

The  Governor  and  his  Council  and  the  heads  of  departments 
formed  the  backbone  of  society,  and  the  old  West  Australian 
families  held  all  the  land  and  all  the  positions.  Everybody  knew 
everybody  else,  and  enjoyed  all  the  friendliness  and  all  the  tiny 
affairs  and  excitements  and  petty  quarrels  of  a  self-contained  com- 
munity, where  births,  engagements  (actual  and  prospective), 
marriages,  and  deaths,  and  all  the  events  of  life  are  common  property 
and  of  compelling  interest.  To  this  period  and  the  preceding  half- 
century,  during  which  cows  sought  pasture  along  the  sides  of  the 
main  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  belong  the  old  cottages  and  houses. 

Self-government  was  granted  to  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia, 
arid  the  local  Press  dates  progress  from  that  hour.  But  another 
fact,  for  which  elective  Parliaments  are  hardly  responsible,  really 
transformed  Perth,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  Perth. 

Early  in  the  'nineties  gold  was  discovered  at  Coolgardie.  Many 
experienced  prospectors  had  fared  wearily  over  the  waterless  red 
expanse  and  through  the  endless  scrub  without  discovering  the 
hidden  treasures,  for  the  formation  is  utterly  different  from  that  of 
the  other  famous  gold-bearing  areas  of  Australia  ;  but  at  last  the 
discovery  was  made  and  the  rush  began.  Victoria  was  suffering  from 
the  ruinous  collapse  that  had  followed  certain  wild  land  speculations, 
and  Victorians  predominated  in  the  thousands  who  flocked  to  the 
West.  Ten  thousand  a  week  is  said  to  have  been  the  average  of 
arrivals  in  Perth  at  the  height  of  the  tide,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
Capital  Village  can  be  imagined.  The  typhoid  that  followed  can  be 
imagined,  too. 

Miles  of  ramshackle  houses  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  ;  land 
values  shot  up  like  Jack's  beanstalk. 

It  was  well  enough  for  men,  for  they  came  with  money,  and  were 
welcomed  at  the  innumerable  boarding-houses  ;  but  times  were 
hard  for  the  hundreds  of  girls  who  came  to  seek  fortune  in  the  Golden 
West.  A  former  Dean  of  Perth  tells  how  respectable  women  would 
beg  for  leave  to  camp  on  his  verandah,  having  no  other  shelter  ; 
for  the  boarding-house  keepers  would  refuse  women,  thinking  to  get 
larger  profits  with  less  trouble  from  the  men. 

On  the  goldfields  themselves  the  rush  was  immense.     Fresh 
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discoveries  succeeded  each  other  with  rapidity,  and  each  new  dis- 
covery heralded  a  new  rush.  Kalgoorlie,  The  Boulder,  and 
Kanowna  were  within  easy  reach  of  Goolgardie,  but  none  was  within 
easy  reach  of  Perth.  A  railway  went  as  far  as  Southern  Cross,  where 
gold  had  been  found  in  earlier  years,  but  the  remaining  hundred 
miles  had  to  be  compassed  on  camels,  on  bicycles,  or  on  foot,  with 
wheelbarrows,  or  with  a  'humped  bluey '— i.e.  a  blanket,  into 
which  worldly  goods  were  rolled,  strapped  on  to  the  shoulders. 
Mining  camps  broke  out.  Coolgardie  promised  itself  and  the  world 
that  it  would  be  the  city  of  the  future,  and  laid  itself  out  in  streets 
worthy  of  its  intentions.  Bubble  companies  were  floated  in  London 
and  burst  in  due  time,  spattering  quite  undeservedly  the  fair  fame 
of  Australia.  Fortunes  were  made  and  fortunes  were  lost,  and 
Western  Australia  was  reborn. 

To  this  period  belong  the  business  streets  of  Perth  and  hundreds 
of  ill-built  houses. 

The  great  rush  died  down ;  the  goldfields  steadied  themselves  ; 
dry-blowing  and  washing  for  gold  gave  place  to  deep-level  mining 
and  elaborate  machinery.  Presently  the  bottom  dropped  out  of 
Coolgardie,  while  Kalgoorlie  forged  ahead.  The  stone  and  brick 
buildings  of  the  quondam  city  of  the  future  remained  where  they 
were,  while  the  wood-and-iron  homes  were  hoisted  on  to  trolleys  for 
removal  to  the  new  centres. 

Meanwhile  the  tide  began  to  recede  in  Perth.  For  a  long  time 
money  was  plentiful,  for  the  goldfields  had  to  be  supplied,  no  matter 
whether  Kalgoorlie  or  Coolgardie  were  top  sawyer.  A  great  en- 
gineering feat  dammed  the  Helena  River  into  an  artificial  lake 
and  pumped  water  350  miles  to  the  thirsty  miners  and  thirstier 
machinery.  Till  this  was  accomplished  soda-water  was  a  cheaper 
medium  for  washing  than  stored  rainwater  on  the  'Fields.  When 
the  scheme  was  in  working  order  not  only  were  man  and  beast  and 
boiler  supplied,  but  exquisite  gardens  began  to  bloom  in  the  rich  but 
dry  ground. 

Simultaneously  the  railhead  pressed  steadily  to  the  East,  while 
thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of  machinery  and  goods  passed  through 
Perth,  so  that  the  State  exchequer  overflowed,  merchants  prospered, 
prices  were  inflated,  and  Perth  still  thought  that  the  Millennium  had 
come. 

Perth  was  mistaken.  Slowly  things  settled  down  on  the  gold- 
fields  to  a  business  footing,  where  fractions  per  cent,  were  calculated 
with  care,  while  the  rush  of  population  dwindled.  But  it  was  hard 
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lor  people  to  realise  that  the  crest  of  the  boom  had  passed,  and 
that  money  was  no  longer  as  plentiful  as  the  endless  sand  of  the 
country. 

Then  came  Federation,  with  its  abolition  of  Interstate  Customs. 
Special  treatment  was  allowed  to  Western  Australia,  which  for  a 
while  received  disproportionate  returns  from  the  Federal  revenue ; 
but  presently  the  pinch  began  to  be  felt.  Slowly  still,  but  inevitably, 
competition  with  the  Eastern  States  made  itself  realised.  Now  that 
Interstate  duties  were  abolished,  and  Interstate  Free  Trade  with 
Protection  against  the  rest  of  the  world  had  come,  the  infant  spoon- 
fed manufactories  of  Western  Australia,  with  their  crushing  wages 
bills,  were  ruined  by  the  spoon-fed  giants  of  Victoria,  where  wages 
vrere  lower.  Western  Australia  felt  all  the  disadvantages  of  Pro- 
kxjtion  in  the  way  of  high  prices,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of 
internal  continental  Free  Trade  in  the  way  of  competition,  and  the 
added  weight  of  a  tradition  of  very  high  wages  and  of  unbusinesslike 
spending  habits.  The  great  crest  of  the  boom  gave  way  eventually 
to  a  deep  depression,  which  nothing  but  the  boundless  and  buoyant 
faith  of  Australians  in  their  country  and  in  themselves  could  have 
survived. 

But  the  gold  rush  has  left  a  permanent  mark  on  Perth  in  another 
way.  In  the  antediluvian  days  all  the  posts  were  filled  by  West 
Australians  and  by  specially  imported  Englishmen.  But  now  the 
State  was  full  of  eager  Victorians  and  others  from  the  East — locally 
known  as  '  t'other-siders ' — who  wanted  their  place  in  the  sun,  and 
took  good  care  to  get  it.  Federation  hastened  the  process,  for  the 
Commonwealth  services  and  departments  cared  nothing  for  family 
ti'^s ;  gradually  new  blood,  with  keener  instincts  and  more  forceful 
bi  isiness  habits,  flowed  into  the  vacancies,  till  the  old  families  had 
lost  the  old  monopoly  and  rule  of  things  and  systems. 

A  not  unnatural  result  was  that  West  Australians  of  two  or  three 
generations'  standing  formed  their  own  society,  caring  little  for  the 
distinctions  of  wealth  and  poverty,  but  caring  much  for  the  feeling 
of  the  countryside,  and  inclined  to  ignore  the  intruders  from  the 
E  ist.  Some  disgraceful  acts  of  treachery  against  domestic  sacred 
ti««,  with  which  a  kindly  hospitality  was  repaid,  intensified  the 
feeling.  This  coldness  and  exclusiveness  have  to  some  extent  broken 
down,  but  it  is  still  interesting  to  note  the  satisfaction  with  which 
one  family  will  explain  to  visitors  that  it  has  been  West  Australian 
from  the  first ;  while  another  will  tell,  with  an  odd  mixture  of  com- 
pl  icency  and  apology,  that  it  is  from  Melbourne  or  Geelong.  It  is 
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still  more  interesting  to  observe  the  pride  of  those  who  can  claim  to 
be  English  in  their  own  persons,  and  the  way  in  which  those  whose 
fathers  and  mothers  were  immigrants  at  first  hand  will  manage  to 
mention  the  fact,  and  to  tell  how  the  old  people  would  talk  wistfully 

of  home. 

After  a  while  things  steadied  themselves  in  Perth  as  well  as  on 
the  goldfields.  Business  began  to  become  business,  and  not  a  wild 
coining  and  scattering  of  money  ;  and  to  this  period  belong  the  fine 
business  establishments  and  comfortable  villas  of  Perth,  not  to 
mention  the  conversion  of  those  terrible  sand-tracks,  which  made 
walking  on  hot  days  intolerable,  into  macadamised  roads. 

The  houses  of  Perth  !  They  are  eloquent  to  those  who  can  read 
the  signs  which  they  bear  on  them. 

Piety  demands  that  a  beginning  should  be  made  with  the  Deanery, 
which  is  a  venerable  building  of  half  a  century's  standing.  Such 
an  age  may  not  overwhelm  English  readers,  but  a  little  Australian 
girl,  on  hearing  the  facts,  dropped  her  jaw,  and  only  recovered  in 
murmur,  '  How  dreadful ! '  In  appearance  the  Deanery  is  kith  and 
kin  to  a  hundred  English  vicarages  ;  and  its  gables  and  its  patch  of 
ivy  (an  almost  unique  phenomenon  in  Western  Australia)  impera- 
tively demand  the  setting  of  a  Sussex  village. 

This  English  air  is  characteristic  of  all  the  old  houses.  In  the 
early  days  professional  architects  were  unknown ;  nor  had  the  time 
as  yet  arrived  for  evolving  an  Australian  type  of  residence ;  but  such 
officers  of  the  garrison  as  could  draw  designed  houses  from  their 
recollections  of  home,  adapting  them  to  the  climate  by  the  addition 
of  big  verandahs. 

Government  House  is  the  finest  example  of  this  transportation— 
the  only  kind  of  transportation  which  was  ever  justifiable — for  the 
exterior  is  a  copy  of  Charlton  House,  an  Elizabethan  mansion  in 
Kent ;  so  that  when  the  eye  wearies  of  somewhat  meretricious 
modernness  it  can  refresh  itself  with  a  glance  at  Tudor  architecture. 

Other  old  houses  tell  of  the  simplicity  of  the  old  days.  A 
former  Chief  Justice  and  Lieutenant-Governor  lived  in  a  tiny  house 
of  one  floor  and  the  kitchens  beneath.  Go  down  Adelaide  Terrace 
and  you  will  find  a  little  bungalow  house  in  which  it  would  be  hard 
to  swing  a  cat ;  but  fashionable  dances  were  given  there  when  the 
nineteenth  century  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  This  simplicity  of 
life  has  lingered  on.  The  people  of  Perth  love  concerts,  dances, 
lectures,  plays,  but  they  take  their  pleasures  in  an  unelaborated 
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way  and  without  display ;  not  the  least  of  the  charms  of  the  place  is 
its  want  of  ostentation,  and  the  unaffected  enjoyment  that  is  found 
in  the  simplest  gaieties  and  hospitalities.  Far  off  be  the  day  when 
increasing  accumulations  of  wealth  spoil  the  best  of  pleasures  by 
tawdry  competition  ! 

Modern  houses  are  equally  significant  of  social  conditions. 

All  round  the  suburbs  of  Perth  will  be  found  dwellings  which 
consist  of  a  brick  chimney  and  a  couple  of  weather-board  rooms. 
Near  them  will  stand  the  butterflies  of  which  these  are  the  chrysalids, 
developed  by  the  addition  of  brick  rooms  and  a  verandah  in  front. 
What  it  means  is  that  working  men  have  bought  tiny  blocks  of  land, 
and  are  building  their  houses  in  sections  as  funds  become  available. 

In  old  days  all  buildings  were  roofed  with  jarrah  shingles. 
But  the  cutting  of  shingles  that  will  not  warp  appears  to  be  a  lost 
art,  and  nowadays  galvanised  iron  is  the  covering  of  everything  but 
those  mansions  which  achieve  tiles.  It  is  a  dreadful  blow  to  realise 
for  the  first  time  that  the  galvanised  iron  is  not  a  temporary  make- 
shift to  keep  the  weather  at  bay  till  a  more  decent  roofing  arrives, 
but  a  permanent  factor  spoiling  the  landscape. 

But  to  see  what  can  be  lived  in  and  called  a  home  it  is  neces- 
sary to  visit  the  goldfields.  Kalgoorlie,  for  example,  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  thriving  town,  long  settled,  and  with  every  intention 
of  remaining  while  the  world  stands.  Its  streets  are  wide,  its  houses 
and  public  buildings  are  substantial.  But  turn  out  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  and  the  delusion  of  a  village  fair  falls  upon  you. 
Dotted  about  anywhere  and  everywhere  are  little  frameworks  of 
wood  covered  with  white  hessian,  containing  one  or  two  cramped 
rooms.  The  fearful  sun  goes  through  them  like  a  knife.  The  bitter 
cold  of  a  winter  night  mocks  at  their  flimsiness.  Outside  stand  a 
camp  stove  and  a  copper,  for  cooking  and  washing  are  done  in  the 
open.  These  are  homes,  very  happy  homes  often  enough.  Here 
children  are  born,  here  people  die.  For  pluck,  patience,  good 
humour,  and  mutual  help,  go  to  a  London  slum  or  to  Australian 
goldfields. 

After  all,  it  is  people  who  give  value  to  places,  and  not  places 
which  give  value  to  people.  What,  then,  of  the  people  whom 
the  traveller  will  meet  in  this  Western  State  of  our  far  eastern 
continent  ? 

At  first  sight  they  are  indistinguishable  by  English  eyes  from 
Englishmen  at  home,  except  for  their  shady  hats.  But  the  traveller 
is  easily  distinguished  from  the  Australian  by  the  man  of  Perth. 
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'  You're  from  England,  aren't  you  ?  '  is  the  first  question  asked  ; 
to  be  f  ollowed  by  the  inevitable,  '  And  how  do  you  like  Australia  ?  ' 
If  the  newcomer  inquires  how  he  is  recognised  as  a  newcomer,  he 
will  be  told,  '  By  your  English  accent.'  It  must  be  confessed  that 
Australia,  unless  its  rising  generation  is  saved  by  the  schoolmaster, 
will  too  probably  develop  the  tongue  of  Cockaigne  or  Manchester,  and 
the  echo  of  squeezed  vowels. 

Certain  differences  of  a  deeper  kind  there  undoubtedly  are 
between  the  colonial  and  the  man  from  home,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  define  them  or  to  see  whither  they  will  tend  in  the  long  run. 

It  is  quickly  observable  on  the  very  surface  of  things  that  the 
Australian  is  a  sociable,  communicative  man,  eager  to  talk  to  every- 
one under  all  circumstances,  and  that  in  his  conversation  he  shows 
very  little  care  for  the  social  distinctions  that  count  for  so  much  in 
England. 

The  traveller,  for  instance,  from  Euston  to  Rugby  seeks  an 
empty  compartment,  settles  his  papers  and  books  about  him, 
glares  at  the  intruder  who  dares  to  take  another  corner,  and  is 
astounded  if  a  stranger  speaks  to  him.  The  traveller  from  Perth  to 
Bunbury  looks  up  and  down  the  train  for  friends  and  acquaintances, 
in  the  hope  that  he  may  find  some  of  them,  and  promptly  plunges 
into  a  conversation,  which  will  probably  last  the  whole  way,  with 
his  nearest  fellow-traveller. 

An  uncle  purchasing  Christmas  presents  at  Somebody's  stores 
in  London,  S.W.,  does  not  expect  the  young  lady  who  serves  him 
to  offer  to  exchange  remarks  on  the  topics  of  the  day  ;  but  those  who 
sell  in  Perth  make  use  of  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  chat  with  those 
who  buy.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  since  the  writer  was  leaving  a  bank, 
where  he  had  been  transacting  affairs,  when  he  was  hailed  by  one 
of  the  tellers :  '  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  my  soul,  Dean ;  it's 
about  that  little  black  dog  of  yours  .  .  . '  and  there  was  a  welcome 
interlude  in  the  banking  business. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  curious  difference  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  small  population  of  Australia.  In  England  it  is  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  know  everybody,  and  nobody  attempts  the  impossible. 
Each  has  his  own  circle,  and  that  suffices.  Moreover,  the  stranger 
who  addresses  you  in  the  railway  carriage  probably  wants  to  play 
the  three-card  trick  on  you,  or  to  borrow  your  spare  cash ;  and 
therefore  you  frown  upon  one  who  may,  after  all,  be  only  a  friendly 
disposed  visitor  from  the  Colonies,  who  will  tdl  the  tale  with  pained 
surprise  for  many  a  year.  In  Western  Australia,  where  two  hundred 
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and  sixty  thousand  people  pretend  to  occupy  a  million  square  miles 
of  territory,  everybody  knows  everybody  else  and  all  about  them, 
or  can  do  so  if  he  wishes. 

Another  cause  for  this  sociability  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
the  fluidity  of  the  people.  Nothing  is  settled  or  crystallised. 
People  sell  up  their  homes,  go  to  another  street,  another  town, 
another  State,  and  return  after  another  dozen  sales  and  re-settle- 
ments with  no  apparent  compunction.  The  wealthy  man  of  to-day 
is  the  poor  man  of  to-morrow ;  the  poor  man  of  to-day  may  be  the 
plutocrat  of  next  week— for  next  week.  Classes  are  not  fixed  and 
hereditary  as  in  the  old  country.  Here  every  child  may  rise  to  any 
height,  or,  indeed,  sink  down.  No  man  can  swear  that  if  he  lives 
he  will  hold  the  same  position  next  year  that  he  holds  to-day. 
The  servant  whose  employment  is  a  family  tradition  for  three 
generations  is  unknown  in  this  land.  Fluidity  and  an  absence  of 
crystallisation  characterise  society  in  all  its  developments,  and  sharp 
class  distinctions  have  not  yet  hardened  out. 

This  easy  mixing  of  classes  does  not,  unhappily,  imply  that  the 
great  Capital  and  Labour  question  has  been  solved,  for  trade 
disputes  and  strikes  are,  in  spite  of  arbitration  courts,  more  frequent 
and  more  irresponsible  than  in  the  old  land.  But  in  purely  social 
intercourse  there  is  a  pleasant  ease  and  absence  of  constraint. 
In  Sunday-schools  the  children  of  the  wealthiest  learn  in  the  same 
classes  as  the  children  of  the  poorest,  and  this  is  typical  of  much 
else.  Whether  this  ease,  this  familiarity  which  does  not  breed 
contempt,  can  be  maintained  when  population  grows  may  be 
doubted,  but  time  alone  can  tell. 

Very  striking  to  an  Englishman  is  the  utter  absence  of  interest 
in  politics.  At  the  time  of  an  election  the  newspapers  will  blossom 
into  a  virulent  and,  for  the  most  part,  anonymous  correspondence 
as  to  the  personalia  of  the  candidates,  but  nothing  to  account  for 
this  seeming  warmth  is  to  be  discovered  in  ordinary  conversation. 
At  a  dozen  dinner-parties  not  a  single  remark  will  be  made  about 
current  politics,  except  that  possibly  some  one  will  say  that  payment 
of  members  has  been  the  ruin  of  Parliament.  Otherwise  the  matter 
is  left  to  those  who  have  seats,  those  who  want  seats,  and  the 
Labour  party.  Those  who  know  say  that  the  Labour  party  is  the 
only  party  which  has  ideas,  and  that  the  rest  live  by  being  anti- 
Labour.  But  it  would  puzzle  a  wise  man  to  say  precisely  what  are 
the  ideas  of  the  Labour  party,  and  precisely  whom  it  represents. 
It  can  hardly  represent  the  great  mass  of  the  manual  workers,  or  it 
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would  sweep  the  board  at  election  times.  All  that  one  can  say 
about  it  is  that  the  Labour  party  is  very  highly  organised,  and  tends 
to  turn  its  nominees  into  delegates  rather  than  representatives,  and 
that  the  other  parties  contain  the  strongest  and  ablest  individual 
men  and  leaders.  All  parties  are  agreed  on  the  White  Australia 
policy,  upon  which  confession  of  faith  the  half-caste  problem  is  the 
most  shameful  commentary ;  and  all  parties  are  at  present  agreed 
upon  thoroughgoing  Protection,  with  an  inappreciable  preference 
to  England.  For  the  rest,  the  issue  will  probably  be  ultimately 
Individualism  versus  Socialism. 

There  is,  unhappily,  a  darker  side  to  Australian  life.  Drink, 
gambling,  and  vice  are  terribly  prominent,  so  prominent  that  soon 
enough  it  will  be  a  question  whether  Australia  will  strangle  these, 
or  they  Australia.  No  nation  morally  so  heavily  handicapped  can 
expect  to  survive  in  the  modern  racial  struggle  for  existence. 
Against  such  things  there  must  in  fairness  be  set  indomitable  courage 
and  endurance.  No  man  knows,  save  he  who  has  lived  through  it, 
what  life  in  the  bush  means  for  men,  and  especially  for  women. 
But  of  this  more  may  be  said  elsewhere. 

Then  there  are  the  sharks  ;  water  sharks,  of  course,  in  these 
latitudes,  and  land  sharks  too.  These  are  they  who  wait  for  the 
remittance  man,  and  for  the  young  fool  who  has  got  into  disgrace 
at  home  and  is  sent  out  to  redeem  his  character  in  the  Colonies. 
Was  there  ever  such  madness  ?  If  these  lads  cannot  recover  them- 
selves at  home,  with  all  its  influences,  what  hope  is  there  for  them 
here  ?  In  most  cases  absolutely  none.  They  simply  disappear, 
drawn  under  by  the  sharks. 

These  sharks  are  they  who  wait  for  the  man  from  out  back, 
who  comes  to  break  down  his  annual  cheque  in  the  city.  Some  of 
these  submit  to  what  seems  to  them  inevitable.  They  go  to  the 
hotel  at  the  nearest  township,  hand  over  their  cheque  to  the  publican 
with  the  remark,  '  Let  me  know  when  I'm  through  that,'  and  set  to 
work  grimly.  But  others  purpose  wiser  courses.  One  instance  shall 
suffice.  It  was  recounted  by  a  man  whose  tanned  skin  and  clear 
eye  told  of  an  open-air  life  in  the  bush,  and  he  told  his  experience 
as  if  it  was  all  in  the  day's  work : 

'  I  was  up  in  Perth  from  Katanning,  and  a  friend  of  mine  wanted 
me  to  get  him  a  particular  kind  of  wire  ;  and  of  course  I  said  I 

woul<L  Well,  I  was  in  the Hotel,  and  a  man  said  he  could  do 

me.  '  Thirty-two  gauge  ?  Yes,"  he  says,  "  you  meet  me  here 
to-night  and  I'll  fix  you  up."  "  All  right,"  I  says ;  "  have  a  liquor." 
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So  of  course  he  came  along,  him  and  his  mate,  and  we  had  a  beer, 
and  he  takes  me  out  along  by  the  King's  Park.  "  Look  here,  mate," 
I  says,  "  ain't  we  getting  a  bit  beyond  civilisation  ?  "  And  with 
that  he  lands  me  right  on  the  jaw  ;  only  he  didn't  get  me  right  here, 
you  know,  and  didn't  knock  me  out.  And  with  that  I  let  him  have 
it  straight  on  the  jaw,  and  knocked  him  down,  only  I  didn't  knock 
him  out.  And  with  that  his  mate  comes  on  at  me.  "  Fair  play," 
[  says  ;  "  come  on  one  at  a  time,  and  I'll  settle  the  two  of  you." 

'  Fair  play  ?  "  he  says,  getting  up,  "  I'll  give  you  fair  play,  you ," 

and  he  up  with  a  chunk  of  wood,  and  gets  me  on  the  jaw,  and  knocks 
me  right  out.  And  when  I  come  to  my  coat  was  gone,  and  my 
waistcoat  was  gone,  and  my  money  was  gone,  and  my  watch  was 
gone — you  know,  Bill,  that  gold  one  I  had.'  '  That's  right,' 
mutters  Bill  affirmatively.  '  And  all  I  got  was  a  cold.  I  did  get  a 
cold  ;  my  word  ! ' 

Thus  has  civilisation  advanced  since  the  days  when  cows  were 
free  to  seek  pasture  in  St.  George's  Terrace. 

H.  G.  D.  LATHAM. 
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NAPOLEAN  BOSWELL,  aged  twelve— Gypsy ;  address,  North  of 
England  or  elsewhere ;  occupation,  no  more  settled  than  residence 
— came  clattering  into  the  camp  in  a  smother  of  dust,  a  drove  of 
turbulent  Shetland  ponies  tossing,  scuffling,  plunging  round  about 
him,  and  making  all  the  noise  of  a  Valkyrie  ride. 

A  girl  sat  on  the  steps  of  a  caravan,  clasping  a  knee  with  her 
two  hands,  and  critically  surveyed  his  home-coming.  She  gave 
her  verdict  in  strident  tones. 

'  You  can't  ride  like  Wisdom  Lee — not  you  !  ' 

To  tell  the  truth  this  was  a  very  mortifying  reception  for 
Napolean.  A  year  ago  they  had  been  friendly  to  the  point  of 
the  contriving  of  a  secret  marriage,  but  then  their  ways  had 
parted.  He  knew  that  he  should  find  her  in  this  particular  camp- 
ing place,  the  night  before  Aldwark  Fair,  and  he  had  therefore 
ridden  into  camp  in  his  very  best  style.  The  more  excellent  Wisdom 
Lee  was  a  swarthy  shockheaded  hobbledehoy,  and  was  engaged  in 
wiping  down  a  horse  with  a  wisp  of  straw.  He  looked  up  grinning 
from  below  the  horse's  belly. 

'  You  see'd  me  ride  that  bay  colt  yesterday,  Gentilla  ?  '  he  said. 

'  Oh,  yes,  Wisdom ;  I  see'd  you  ride  that  bay  colt.  That  was 
something  like  riding,  that  was.' 

Jealousy  lit  a  fire  in  Napolean's  breast,  and  its  heat  shrivelled 
up  all  the  powers  of  repartee  in  the  brain.  When  he  slid  down 
from  his  pony's  back  all  he  could  say  was  : 

'  Huh !  Toadface,  you  speak  'bout  one  true  word  in  ten. 
I'll  never  trouble  myself  about  your  cleverness.  It's  just  pisoned 
with  lies.' 

He  turned  his  back  upon  them,  whistling  courageously,  and 
strode  away  down  the  lane  to  where  under  shelter  of  a  small  pine- 
wood  stood  his  father's  gaily  painted  and  prosperous-looking 
caravan.  Very  moodily  he  set  himself  to  drive  his  ponies,  for 
their  refreshing,  into  the  stream,  and  pondered  over  the  change- 
fulness  of  womankind. 

It  was  one  of  those  camping  places  beloved  of  Romanichels. 
It  lay  not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  broad  high  road,  but  in  the 
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kindly  concealment  of  thick  pine-wood.  The  turf  was  firm  under 
the  heavy  caravans.  The  grass  was  rich  and  plentiful  beneath  the 
hedgerows.  A  stream  slipped  gently  along  by  the  side  of  the  track 
wherein  the  dusty  road-weary  beasts  could  plash  knee-deep  and 
draw  long  draughts.  Once  upon  a  time  such  camping  places  were 
common  enough.  Nowadays  they  are  rare,  and  moreover  it  is  now 
the  habit  of  the  police  to  talk  by  telephone  and  hunt  on  bicycles. 

From  the  caravan  door  hard  by,  where  Poley  stood  in  deep 
thought  among  his  ponies,  there  shuffled  a  very  ancient  man. 
He  looked  like  some  nearly  vanquished  pine-tree  of  the  wood 
beaten  down  after  many  years  of  fighting  the  wind  and  rain.  Like 
ifcs  bark,  his  hands  and  face  were  almost  black  and  fissured  with 
wrinkles,  but  the  eyes  which  looked  out  from  under  the  grizzly 
locks  shone  like  birds'  eyes.  The  fire  of  a  fierce  and  turbulent  life 
still  smouldered  there.  The  old  man  stood  for  a  moment  in  the 
doorway  and  gazed  out. 

'  Oh,  Mi-Duvel  (my  God),'  he  said.  '  De  same  old  hatshin'  tan 
(.stopping  place).  De  very  same.'  This  ancient  son  of  the  Kalo 
Rat  (black  blood)  had  never  mastered  the  elusive  '  th  '  of  the 
Gajos  in  all  the  long  years  he  had  gone  in  and  out  among  them 
and  trafficked  with  them.  He  peered  eagerly  up  and  down  the 
la-ne,  and  then  tremulously  called  : 

'  Alabyna,  Ho  !  Alabyna  !  '  and  once  more,  '  Alabyna,  my  gal, 
Alabyna  !  ' 

Poley  looked  up  with  a  scared  white  face. 

'  Ton  my  soul,  he  is  a-callin'  to  my  blessed  dead  grandmother. 
He  is  seein'  ghosts,  I'm  certin  sure.'  Poley  was  dismayed  not 
without  reason,  because  never  once  since  his  grandmother's  death, 
two  years  ago,  had  he  heard  the  old  man  utter  the  sacred  name 
of  the  partner  of  a  long  rough  lif e  ;  and  moreover,  after  the  merciful 
and  curious  custom  of  the  Gypsy  folk  the  '  forenames  '  of  two  near 
relatives  had  been  so  modified  that  the  old  man  might  never  be 
constrained  either  to  speak  or  to  hear  the  syllables  that  would 
sharpen  the  sting  of  his  desolation. 

'  Gran'dad,'  he  said  under  his  breath,  '  she's  gone  away,  you 
know,  has  old — old —  He  stopped,  for  he  could  not  speak  the 
name. 

*  What  are  you  saying,  foolish  boy  ?  '  muttered  the  old  man, 
turning  an  anger-lit  eye  on  him.  '  Of  course,  I  know  Alabyna's 
gone  to  de  town,  gone  wid  her  baskets.  She  goes  every  day.' 

4  No,  Gran'dad,'  Poley  stammered,  'she's  gone — to — gone  to — 
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'  What  do  you  know  'bout  it,  fine  Ignorance  ?  '  said  the  old  man 
testily.  '  She'll  be  back  now  almost  d'rectly,  and  dadi !  if  I  don't 
believe  dere  ain't  no  sticks  for  de  fire  ready.'  Old  Zachary  Boswell 
climbed  painfully  down  the  caravan  steps  and  hobbled  off.  Poley 
shook  his  head  perplexedly  as  he  watched  the  old  man  slowly 
disappear  into  the  shade  and  silence  of  the  wood. 

There  is  no  pride  of  possession  like  the  pride  of  possession  of 
news,  be  it  bad  or  good,  and  as  Poley's  father  with  the  rest  of  the 
drove  could  not  now  be  very  far  away  from  the  camp,  Poley  felt 
it  imperative  to  hasten  forward  to  meet  him  on  the  road  and 
apprise  him  of  the  evil  that  threatened  his  house.  But  on  the 
way  up  the  lane  he  could  not  refrain  from  loudly  imparting  the 
intelligence  at  each  caravan  door  he  passed  that  his  grandfather  was 
going  crazed  and  had  taken  to  seeing  ghosts  in  the  camping  place. 

At  the  Lovell  caravan  Genty  was  still  sitting  on  the  steps. 
She  was  alone.  '  Say,  Genty,'  he  began,  '  my  Gran'dad ' 

'  I  don't  care  anything  about  your  Gran'dad,'  she  said  haughtily. 
'  I  don't,  because  what  I  said  just  now  was  true — gospel  truth — 
that  you  can't  ride  near  so  well  as  Wisdom  Lee.' 

Poley  forgot  the  impending  family  calamity  and  flared  up. 

'  You  lie,  girl,'  he  said ;  '  dere  isn't  a  horse  in  my  dad's  drove 
I  cannot  ride.' 

She  started  up.  '  Ride  dat  one,  den  !  '  she  said  triumphantly, 
pointing  with  outstretched  finger  up  the  road.  Big  Napolean 
Boswell,  father  of  little  Napolean  Boswell,  had  just  come  into  view, 
riding  with  care  a  tall  chestnut  horse,  big  of  bone  and  sinewy, 
but  with  roving  eye  and  twitching  ear,  and  marked  by  every 
possible  sign  and  token  as  belonging  to  the  equine  criminal  class. 

Poley  saw  and  flushed  crimson.  '  'Tis  a  blood  'oss,'  he  said, 
'  and  a  hot  'un,  but  I'd  ride  him  any  day  only  my  father  says  no 
one  is  to  touch  him  but  hisself.' 

'  There  !  I  told  you  !  '  Gentilla  snapped  out  viciously  between 
her  white  teeth. 

Poley  stood  dumfounded  before  this  example  of  maiden 
mutability.  This  was  a  Gentilla  he  had  never  seen  before,  and 
who  had  come  from  he  knew  not  where. 

'  Well,  if  my  dad  would  let  me  ! '  he  protested, '  I  would  ride  him 
as  easy  as  ever  Wisdom  Lee  would.  He  ain't  no  jockey  of  any  sort.' 

4  You  only  talk  like  my  mammy's  jackdaw,'  said  Gentilla  scorn- 
fully. 'You  only  talk  and  don't  do  nothin"  I'd  disdain  to  be 
always  galderin'  'bout  what  I  could  do.' 
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4  You're  a  witch,'  he  said  fiercely,  his  patience  exhausted, 
*  a  real  thoroughbred  'un,  and  I  know  better  than  to  be  wasting 
my  time  talking  to  such  as  you.  It's  a  'mendjus  unlucky  thing 
to  stand  talking  to  a  witch.  There,  if  I  don't  see  now  as  you've 
actually  got  cross  eyes,  gal.' 

'  You  shameless  boy,'  she  called  in  tremulous  anger,  '  calling 

me    names    like    that.      Of   all  the  brazen '      But    he    had 

already  darted  away  in  pursuit  of  his  father. 

The  disquieting  tidings  of  his  sire's  behaviour  so  impressed 
the  elder  Napolean  that  he  sought  immediate  counsel  with  his  wife. 

1  Well,'  she  said,  '  I'm  certain  sure  he  were  all  right  at  breakfast 
time.  He  was  cussing  of  me  awful  about  the  bacon  as  didn't  suit 
him,  and  he  threw  a  plate  at  me  and  broke  it.  He  was  quite 
his  self  then.' 

'  If  you  ask  me,  I  believe  it's  dis  hatshin'  tan  (camping  place) 
that's  to  account  for  it,'  said  Napolean  perplexedly.  '  It  used  to 
be  a  great  stopping  place  for  my  dad's  people  in  ancient  times, 
I  mind  well,  and  true  enough  we  haven't  drawed  in  here  since  my 
blessed  mother  died.  I  feel  sure  it's  de  place  what  has  witchered 
him.' 

'  And  I  don't  seem  to  like  the  place  myself,  man,'  said  Trinali 
his  wife,  shivering  as  she  looked  out  among  the  darkling  pine-trees. 
'It's  a  ghosty  alarmin'  sort  of  place  as  ever  I  see.  Sho !  We'll 
go  straight  away  off  after  Aldwark  Fair.' 

They  all  shook  their  black  heads  in  disparagement  of  the  locality, 
and  then  the  old  man  was  brought  gently  back  with  a  bundle  of 
sticks  in  his  arms.  But  he  smoked  his  little  black  pipe  very  peace- 
fully over  the  fire  that  night  and  spoke  no  more  about  Alabyna. 

As  Poley  lay  under  the  brown  tent  half  asleep,  half  awake, 
blinking  at  the  stars  through  a  rent  in  the  blanket,  one  never- 
to-be-forgotten  scene  of  which  he  had  once  been  a  spectator  passed 
and  re-passed  before  his  eyes  with  a  sickening  frequency.  It  was 
the  dark  night  after  old  Alabyna's  funeral,  and  in  a  silent  semi- 
circle about  his  grandfather's  caravan  stood  a  crowd  of  his  people 
gazing.  And  out  of  the  semicircle  Zachary  Boswell  groped  his 
way  with  tottering  step  but  never  a  word  on  his  lips,  and  he  took 
a  living  brand  from  the  fire  and,  climbing  into  the  caravan,  slowly 
and  solemnly  applied  the  smouldering  flame  first  to  the  bedclothes, 
then  to  the  curtains,  and  then  here  and  then  there,  till  hungry 
fire  sprang  up  all  about  him,  illuminating  the  whole  interior. 
Then  the  old  man  staggered  down  the  steps,  his  arms  outstretched 
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and  howling  as  in  the  grip  of  pain,  and  on  every  side  the  Gypsies 
began  to  weep  and  lament  with  him  with  a  mournful  moaning 
sound  like  the  wind  in  the  trees.  Then  the  awestruck  Poley 
beheld  the  flames  climbing  silently  all  over  the  caravan,  and 
bursting  out  from  the  roof,  until  at  last  the  wild  crackling  of  the 
shrivelling  timber  ended  in  a  crash  and  the  home  of  the  old  man 
sank  in  a  shapeless  roaring  heap  upon  the  ground.  Then  old 
Zachary  sat  him  down  upon  the  low  wall,  his  head  in  his  hands, 
sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  The  elder  Napolean  went 
dp  to  him. 

5  Oh,  my  dear  dad,  don't  go  on  like  that !  You'll  drive  me 
mad  ! '  he  said,  weaving  his  arms  protectingly  round  him. 

To  him  his  father,  in  mournful  tones,  '  I  can't  help  it,  Tolean. 
I  can't  help  it ;  I've  lost  my  dear,  dear  wife,  and  I've  lost  my 
beautiful  living  wagon,  and  I've  lost  everything,  and  as  for  me — 
I'm  alone,  like  a  lost  sheep  on  de  mountains.' 

Poley  did  not  know  it,  but  just  so  had  his  far-away  forefathers 
done  for  their  dead,  centuries  ago,  among  the  hills  of  Asia,  that 
the  dear  ones  should  have  no  need  to  go  forth  upon  the  great 
unknown  journey  without  shelter  and  without  possessions.  And 
the  custom  lives  among  good  Komanichels  unto  this  day. 

But  when  Poley  woke  next  morning  he  had  forgotten  the 
visions  of  the  night.  The  sun  was  shining  ;  the  birds  were  singing 
exultantly  in  the  woods,  and  it  was  Aldwark  Horse  Fair.  But 
his  joy  was  short-lived. 

'  Ho,  Poley ! '  his  father  called  out  to  him  from  the  midst  of 
his  horses.  '  You've  got  to  stop  to  mind  the  place  to-day.' 

Poley  stretched  his  length  on  the  ground  with  his  face  hidden 
in  his  sleeves  and  howled  dismally.  Aldwark  Horse  Fair  was  one 
of  the  greatest  among  fairs  visited  by  the  Boswells  and  a  thing  of 
delirious  joy  to  Gypsy  youth. 

'  No  good  doing  that,  you  young  vermin,'  said  his  father  un- 
sympathetically.  '  The  place  has  got  to  be  minded,  and  I'm 
leaving  that  chestnut  devil  in  the  field  there.  You  watch  as  he 
doesn't  break  the  fences,  but  don't  go  near  him  for  aught  else. 
Hear  me  ? ' 

His  mother  sorrowing  stooped  over  his  bowed  black  head. 
*  Don't  carry  on  like  that,  little  Poley.  Just  you  stay  and  look 
after  the  old  man  werry  careful,  that's  my  dear  boy.  See  he 
don't  wander  ofi  anywhere,  and  keep  the  fire  going,  and  I'll 
fetch  you  the  beautifullest  whip  from  the  Fair  you  ever  did  see.' 
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r.?hen  three  or  four  of  the  caravans  moved  off  out  of  the  lane,  the 
droves  of  straw-bedecked  horses  clattered  forward,  the  mounted 
men  and  boys  shouting  and  cracking  their  whips  around  them. 
Men  and  women  clambered  up  into  dogcarts,  laughing  and  chatter- 
ing, and  away  they  all  went  in  dust  and  clamour  and  hilarity. 

Three  caravans  alone  remained — the  home  of  the  Boswells,  the 
home  of  the  Lo veils,  and  the  home  of  Mr.  Plato  Smith,  and  a 
s:lence  dreary  and  horrible  to  Poley  settled  down  upon  the  camp- 
ing place.  Presently  he  looked  up  over  his  dusty  sleeve,  and 
took  a  survey  of  the  scene  as  he  lay  on  the  ground.  Plato  Smith 
sat  in  a  stupid  heap  against  a  tree  trunk.  He  was  a  battered- 
looking  '  posh  an'  posh  '  (half-breed)  and  was  no  company  at  all. 
He  had  been  drunk  the  night  before,  and  was  just  sensible  enough 
now  to  be  left  in  charge  of  the  camp  with  Poley  as  second  in  com- 
mand. Old  Zachary  Boswell  was  nodding  peacefully  propped  up 
in  a  corner  of  the  Boswell  caravan.  Looking  up  the  lane  towards 
the  Lovell  caravan  Poley  spied  Gentilla,  irreproachably  tidy  and 
with  sleeves  tucked  up,  washing  the  breakfast  things.  She  caught 
his  upward  glance  and  haughtily  turned  her  back  on  him,  stooping 
over  her  work  with  ostentatious  application.  Was  ever  outlook 
of  a  day  more  empty  and  hopeless  ?  Poley  fell  to  crying  again, 
and  cried  himself  to  sleep. 

When  he  woke  up,  Plato  Smith  was  standing  over  him  fumbling 
in  his  pockets  with  some  coppers.  His  eyes  were  thirsty  for  drink. 
c  I'm  just  going  a  little  way,  Poley  my  boy,  only  a  little  way 
a-walkin'  out  on  the  road,'  he  said.  '  Do  you  mind  the  place  like 
a  good  boy  while  I'm  away,  and  don't  you  go  moving  off  after  birds' 
ne^ts  or  any  such  foolishness,  mind  you — I'm  only  going  a  very 
little  way — just  on  the  road.' 

Poley  nodded  comprehendingly.  Plato  was  no  loss.  At  the 
Lovells'  caravan  he  saw  that  Genty  was  now  listlessly  sitting  on 
the  step  swinging  her  feet,  and  it  was  borne  in  upon  him  that  she 
looked  sad  and  forlorn.  He  drank  the  tea  that  had  been  left  for 
him,  now  as  cold  and  dull  as  his  world  had  become  to  him,  munched 
some  bread  and  treacle  and  went  to  sleep  again,  dreaming  that  he 
wa>;  riding  through  the  Fair  ground  on  a  thirty-guinea  horse. 

'  Hey,  dadi !  What's  that  ?  '  He  awoke  with  a  start,  and 
sat  bolt  upright,  scared  into  wide  wakefulness.  For  old  Zachary 
hac  bestirred  himself  and  was  on  the  move,  roving  up  and  down 
bef  >re  the  camp  fire  with  feeble  but  agitated  steps.  He  was  talking 
to  1  imself  in  short  rapid  sentences,  and  his  thin  and  knotty  fingers 
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were  clutching  at  the  air  as  he  walked.  It  would  seem  as  if  some 
stormy  scene  of  olden  days  had  gripped  the  old  man's  wandering 
wits,  and  the  present  had  altogether  gone  from  his  ken. 

'  Alabyna,  hold  tight !  hold  tight  on  to  me,  my  good  girl,  for 
your  dear  life.  See  dere's  three  of  the  devils  after  us,  only  three. 
Catching  us  up,  do  you  say  ?  No  !  By  G— ,  they  ain't.  We've 
chored  (stolen)  a  better  horse  nor  any  of  them  is  riding,  my  dear. 
Hold  up,  mare,  Mi-duveleste,  hold  up,  will  you,  and  we'll  beat  'em 
yet.  Hup,  hup  !  steady  now.' 

Then  after  a  pause,  triumphantly  :  '  There  now  !  What  do 
you  think  of  that,  my  girl  ?  Distancing  'em  fast.  Can't  hardly 
hear  the  ratvalo  hoofs  now.' 

He  stood  still  listening  intently.  Poley  crouched  on  the  ground, 
fearful  under  the  old  man's  gaze,  but  the  eyes  that  glittered  and 
shone  like  deep  fires  saw  nothing  but  the  phantasms  of  a  long 
departed  day.  Poley  screwed  up  courage  to  crawl  away.  Then 
he  picked  himself  up  and  made  off  to  the  Lovells'  caravan  as  fast 
as  he  could  run. 

'  Genty,  Genty  !  '  he  cried  ;  '  oh,  I  want  you  ! ' 
'  What  is  it,  Poley  ? '  came  a  chastened  voice  from  the  caravan. 
'  It's  my  old  Gran'dad,  girl.     He's  gone  ever  so  crazed.     He's 
seeing  all  manner  of  ghosts,  and  dead  people.     Dadi !   Genty,  but 
it's  terrible  to  hearken  to  him.' 

'  Don't  go  near  him,  Poley,'  cried  Gentilla  fearfully.  '  They're 
not  safe  when  they're  like  that.  I've  heard  my  mammy  say  so.' 

'  But  I've  got  to  go  near  him,  Genty.  '  I've  got  to  watch  him 
ever  so  careful.  He  may  do  harm  to  his  poor  dear  unfortnit  self. 
He  don't  know  whatever  he's  doing — I  see  he  don't.' 

'  Oh,  Poley,  don't ! '  she  began,  persuasively ;  but  when  he 
shook  her  restraining  hand  impatiently  from  his  arm,  '  Well,  I'll 
eome  too,'  she  said  courageously,  c  if  you  want  me.' 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  and  together  they  crept  down  the 
lane  again  to  the  Boswell  caravan.  Apparently  the  old  man  was 
still  pushing  forward  his  stolen  phantom  horse  with  Alabyna's  arms 
clinging  round  him.  '  Mind  the  trees,  my  girl,'  he  was  saying, 
warding  off  imaginary  branches  with  his  hand.  '  Keep  your  head 
low,  for  we  must  ride  through  this  wood  or  we'll  never  shake  'em 
off.  No,  don't  kiss  me,  Alabyna,  there  ain't  time  for  such  foolish- 
ness. You  just  mind  the  branches,  and  hold  on  to  me.  Oh,  God  ! 
Alabyna,  look,  there's  men  in  front  of  us  too.  See  'em  in  the  field 
there  !  The  whole  country's  up  and  after  us.  The  wood  is  alive 
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with  them,  a  man  behind  every  tree.  We  can't  do  it,  not  against 
hundreds  of  'em.'  Then  with  a  shrill  outcry — '  Oh,  Mi-Duvel, 
she  is  struck.  Say  you  ain't  hurt,  Alabyna  ? — not  very  badly 
Lurt  ?  '  The  old  man  sat  down  on  the  ground  and  began  to  sob 
dolefully  to  himself,  repeating  the  words  over  and  over  again,  '  not 
badly  hurt,  Alabyna  ? — not  badly  hurt  ?  ' 

'  Oh  !  Poley,  ain't  he  dreadful  to  hear  ? '  said  Gentilla,  gripping 
the  boy's  fingers  convulsively.  '  What  can  we  do  for  him  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  see  as  we  can  do  anything  except  keep  still  as  still, 
and  watch  him,'  answered  Poley  gloomily. 

Presently  the  old  man  began  to  speak  again,  but  in  more  peaceful 
tones.  He  had  passed  into  other  scenes.  '  We'll  hatsh  our  tan 
(pitch  our  tent)  here  to-night,  Alabyna.  It's  a  beautiful  stoppin' 
place,  beautiful  as  my  God's  own  place.  The  trees  is  so  finely 
sheltering,  and  dere's  good  water  and  grass.  You  can  lie  down  and 
rest.  You  want  to  rest,  my  gal,  for  your  time's  not  so  far  off ;  and 
if  you'll  sleep  I'll  make  de  fire.  She's  sleeping  now,  my  Alabyna, 
in  a  beautiful  campin'  place.  Sleepin'  .  .  .  Sleepin'  .  .  .  Sleepin' 
.  .  .  No,  she's  dead  \  '  The  old  man  suddenly  struggled  on  to  his 
feet  screaming  aloud — '  Dead ! '  and  the  children  shrank  back  in  fear. 

1  Yes,  dead,  dead,  I  say,'  he  cried,  '  and  here  am  I  with  dis 
gorgeous  caravan  an'  beautiful  things  in  it  as  was  hers,  my  Alabyna's, 
and  black  shame  to  me,  I've  never  burnt  it,  never  burnt  it  up.' 

Swiftly  before  the  children  had  grasped  his  intention,  he  had 
caught  up  a  smouldering  brand  out  of  the  fire  and  staggered  in  the 
direction  of  the  Boswell  caravan. 

'  Oh,  Poley,'  cried  Genty,  in  tears,  '  he's  going  to  burn  your 
father's  living  wagon.  He's  mad  crazed.' 

'  Dat  ain't  your  living  wagon,  Gran'dad.'  Poley  raised  his 
voice  in  shrill  protest.  '  It's  my  Dad's.  It's  your  son's,  Napolean 
Boswell's.  Mi-Duvel,  don't  touch  it.' 

Poley  was  alert  now,  and  fear  had  forsaken  him.  As  long  as 
the  old  man  was  seeing  ghosts  there  had  been  no  strength  left  in 
Poley,  but  when  it  came  to  stern  actualities  and  the  burning  of 
property,  the  boy's  nerves  grew  steady,  and  his  mind  clear.  He  fell 
straightway  upon  the  old  man,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  wrenched 
the  flaming  wood  from  his  hand,  and  hurled  it  sputtering  into  the 
str(  am. 

'  Devil's  breed  !  '  screamed  Zachary,  in  a  blaze  of  anger,  '  who 
are  you  ?  What  is  your  business  with  me  ?  Why  dare  you  come 
in  my  way  ?  Stand  backward  out  of  my  road,  or  I'll  kill  you.' 
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He  tottered  unsteadily  once  more  towards  the  fire,  but  Poley  was 
there  before  him,  scattering  the  smouldering  sticks  and  embers  far 
and  wide,  and  stamping  upon  the  glowing  ashes  wherever  he  could 
see  them. 

'  Oh,  man,  man,'  sobbed  Zachary  piteously,  '  why  do  you  do 
dat  ?  I'm  bound  to  burn  the  living  wagon — for  Alabyna's  sake. 
Why  in  de  name  of  God  do  you  put  de  fire  out  ?  '  Then  he  sank 
down  miserably  among  the  ashes. 

'  Genty,'  said  Poley,  rounding  suddenly  upon  her,  '  dare  you 
watch  him  for  me— all  alone  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  Poley,  what  do  you  mean  ?  '  she  asked  in  open-eyed 
amazement. 

4 1  must  go  away,  Genty — I  must  go  fetch  my  father,'  he  ex- 
plained. '  Old  Zachary  can't  do  any  harm  to  de  wagon  now, 
for  dere's  no  fire  left ;  and  don't  you  see,  girl,  dat  I  must  go  like  de 
wind,  before  he  can  make  more  mischief  for  us.' 

'  But  your  father's  three  miles  off  and  more.  You'll  be  years 
and  years  gettin'  to  him.' 

'  I  would  ride  like  seven  devils,  girl,  I  would.' 

'  Ride  ?    What'll  you  ride  ?     All  de  horses  is  gone.' 

'  No,  Genty,  dere's  one.  Dere's  the  chestnut  delomengero 
(kicking  horse)  in  de  field,  him  dat  you  told  me  to  ride  last  night. 
My  Dad  don't  want  to  sell  dat  horse  yet.' 

'  Oh,  Poley,  Poley,  you  mustn't  ride  dat,  never,  never  !  You'll 
be  throwed  off  and  killed,  indeed  you  will.' 

'  Ho,  no,  not  I,'  he  said  contemptuously.  '  I'll  ride  him  all 
right,  never  you  fear,  if  I  can  only  just  get  de  bridle  on  to 
him.  Let  me  once  be  on  de  back  of  him  and  I  ain't  afraid  of 
nothing.' 

6  Oh,  gracious,  but  you're  fine,'  she  said,  clasping  her  hands, 
and  looking  at  him  with  eyes  wondrous  wide  and  bright  and 
admiring.  '  Fine  and  brave,  and  I — I  am  afraid  just  to  stop  here 
alone  with  him,  but  I  will  try  not  to  be  afraid,  and  I  will  mind 
him  for  you.  You  see  if  I  don't.' 

'  Never  you  fear,'  he  said,  not  a  little  vaingloriously,  for  it  was 
Poley's  hour  and  his  horn  was  exalted.  '  Never  fear,  neither  for 
you  nor  for  me.  Why,  I'll  be  back  from  Aldwark,  along  with 
my  Daddy,  before  you  hardly  know  I've  ridden  off.'  He  gave  a 
hurried  glance  round  to  reassure  himself,  and  noted  that  the  old  man 
had  crawled  to  the  caravan  steps  and  lay  there  now  very  quietly. 
He  was  still  muttering  in  incoherent  anger,  but  with  all  the  natural 
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and  supernatural  force  sunk  down  in  him.  Then  Poley  took  to 
his  heels  heading  for  the  road,  and  quickly  vanished  from  Gen- 
tilla's  view  among  the  pine-trees.  Genty  heaved  a  great  sigh, 
and  sank,  sick  with  fear,  on  the  soft  cushion  of  pine-needles. 
From  his  resting  place,  not  ten  yards  away,  the  old  man  blinked 
and  mumbled  at  her  in  his  craziness.  That  was  fearful  enough, 
but  what  terrified  her  more  still  was  the  thought  of  little  Napolean, 
up  there  in  the  field  the  other  side  the  road,  matching  himself 
against  the  dreadful  chestnut  delomengero.  She  strained  her  ears  to 
catch  any  echoes  of  the  conflict,  but  not  a  sound  came  down  to  her. 
AH  was  still  save  the  maddening  singing  of  the  birds  in  the  wood. 
Why  should  they  sing  like  that  with  all  this  trouble  so  close  about 
them,  and  maybe  death  ?  Genty  kept  pressing  her  fingers  to  her 
ears.  If  only  she  could  hear  more  than  that  singing  of  birds  and 
chatter  of  a  crazed  old  man  !  Ah  !  there  is  something  at  last — the 
clang  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  sharp  and  decisive,  but  they  are  battering  on 
the  hard  road  savagely,  unevenly  like  hammer  blows,  and  Gentilla 
knew  what  that  meant. 

'  They're  fightin'  on  the  road  there — Poley  and  that  dreadful 
spiteful  horse.  My  dear  Lord,  but  he'll  be  killed,  that  poor  little 
Poley  ! '  The  battle  raged  till  she  could  endure  it  no  longer  ;  then 
she  jumped  up,  and  fled  as  fast  as  her  feet  could  carry  her  for  the 
road;  but  just  as  she  reached^the  corner  the  concussion  of  fierce, 
continuous  stamping  emerged  in  the  noise  of  a  sudden  onrush,  and 
she  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  great  horse  thundering  by  in  a  turmoil 
of  dust  with  neck  outstretched  and  straightened  tail.  On  his  back 
a  diminutive  rider  clung  desperately  with  supple  thighs.  With 
shoulders  held  square  and  face  set  keen  to  the  road  he  appeared  and 
disappeared  once  or  twice  among  the  trees,  and  then  quickly  the 
clash  of  the  hoofs  passed  by  and  died  away  into  silence. 

'  Dear  Lord,  send  him  well,'  she  prayed  in  awestruck  tones ; 
c  Dear  Lord  send  him  well.' 

It  was  almost  the  only  prayer  she  knew,  and  she  generally  used 
it  when  she  had  the  toothache.  Then  she  crept  back  to  her  post 
neir  the  Boswell  caravan  with  the  sense  of  an  awful  responsibility 
lying  heavily  upon  her.  She  had  begun  to  conceive  of  her  watch 
almost  as  a  sacred  trust. 

Once  old  Zachary  looked  up  sharply  at  her — '  Is  dat  Alabyna 
a-^ettin'  dere  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  No,  it's  only  me — Genty,  little  Genty  Lovell,  don't  you  know,' 
shti  explained  in  a  low  voice. 
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'  Oh,  well,  go  and  tell  her  den— she  ain't  far  off— in  yonder 
wagon  maybe—  ;  tell  her  as  I  cannot  seem  to  find  a  good  hatshin' 
tan  (camping  place)  along  dis  'ere  road.  It's  a  Kalo  bengesko 
drom  (dark  devil's  road)  just  here ;  but  tell  her  never  to  mind, 
we'll  be  out  of  it  soon,  and  I'll  very  quick  find  her  as  beautiful  a 
hatshin'  tan  as  any  dear  person  could  wish  for.  Go  'long,  girl.' 
Then  he  stretched  his  old  limbs  out  contentedly  along  the  grass 
as  if  he  had  begun  to  travel  the  road  more  peacefully  '  in  the  hushed 
mind's  mysterious  far  away,'  and  Genty  settled  down  to  a  vigilant 
and  silent  observation. 

The  larger  horse  fairs  are  to  the  Gypsies  not  only  great  days  of 
trading,  but  of  assembly.  There  meet  friends  and  foes  who  have 
not  encountered  each  other  it  may  be  for  months  or  even  years,  and 
it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Fairs  are  not  unusually  the  occasions 
for  headlong  excursions  from  the  plain  paths  of  sobriety  and  peace. 
They  are  love-feasts  and  they  are  battlefields.  The  riotous  business 
of  Aldwark  Fair  being  over,  the  Gypsies  drew  together  in  crowds  in 
the  spirit  of  love  or  of  hate,  and  the  great  inn-yard  was  heaving  with 
a  shouting,  swearing,  arguing,  jesting  crowd.  A  big  coach-house 
had  been  cleared,  and  a  wooden  table  ran  the  length  of  it,  fringed 
with  mugs  and  glasses.  From  table  to  wall  the  place  was  packed 
with  Gypsies,  men  and  women,  youths  and  maidens.  On  top  of 
the  table  the  elder  Napolean  Boswell  was  noisily  executing  a  horn- 
pipe among  the  mugs  to  the  music  of  fiddle  and  tambourine,  and 
occasionally  breaking  into  song  : 

'  Dik  at  the  Gajos, 
The  Gajos  round  mandi, 
Tryin'  to  lei  mi  meripen, 
Mi  meripen  away.' 

Half  the  assembly  were  derisively  applauding  him,  half  were 
clamorously  attending  to  their  own  business.  Suddenly  a  man 
fought  his  way  fiercely  through  the  crowd. 

'  Come  down  off  that  table,  Boswell,'  he  cried,  '  if  you  don't 
want  to  see  your  young  son  a  dead  corpse.  He's  on  the  back  of  a 
mad  chestnut  horse,  and  he  can't  hold  him.  He's  smashing  his 
way  through  the  Fair  like  a  ratvalo  steam-engine.' 

Napolean  turned  ashen  pale,  sobered  in  a  moment.  He  leapt 
off  the  table,  sending  the  mugs  flying  right  and  left,  and  the 
crowd  made  way  for  him  as  he  headed  for  the  road.  He  arrived  at 
the  yard  gateway  in  time  to  see  Poley  breathless,  hatless,  with 
white  set  face,  struggling  with  all  the  strength  that  was  left 
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in  him  to  get  the  mastery  of  his  turbulent  mount.  They  came 
careering  headlong  down  the  street,  scattering  the  populace. 

The  elder  Napolean  leapt  on  to  the  gate.  '  Poley,'  he  shouted 
with  voice  of  brass, '  pull  him  round  in  here  if  you  can.  Pull !  Pull ! 
PuU  like !  ' 

Poley  caught  the  words,  glanced  up  and  saw  the  waving  arms  ; 
then  with  one  supreme  effort  of  will  and  muscle  he  pulled.  The 
chestnut  swerved,  charged  into  the  gate,  and  as  he  slipped  forward 
upon  the  cobbles  his  head  was  seized  by  half  a  dozen  breathless 
bystanders,  and  Poley  rolled  off  into  his  father's  arms. 

'  Mi-Duvel  Poley,  what  ha'  you  done  this  for  ? '  thundered  the 
<ilder  Napolean,  shaking  him  on  to  his  feet.  '  What  devil's  game 
is  this  you've  been  up  to,  boy  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  my  Daddy,  I  could  not  help  it,'  he  gasped,  '  it's  along 
of  my  Gran'dad.  Old  Zachary  has  gone  senseless  mad,  and  he  was 
u-tryin'  to  set  all  afire  our  living  wagon,  and — oh,  but  you  must 
come  quick.' 

'  Truth  ? '  questioned  Napolean  briefly,  with  set  teeth. 

'  My  Holy  God's  truth  ! '  answered  Poley  solemnly. 

'  Drink  that,  boy,'  cried  tall  Gilderoy  Lovell,  uncle  to  Poley, 
pushing  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  thrusting  a  glass  of  beer 
up  against  Poley's  lips.  While  Poley  spluttered  over  the  liquor, 
Gilderoy  vociferated  like  a  trumpet  from  the  gate  top — '  Lay 
anyone  here  panj  bar  (five  pounds),  panj  bar,  I  say,  he  don't  ride 
that  there  horse  round  the  Fair  once  and  bring  him  back  into  this 
yard  like  young  Boswell.  Panj  bar  to  anybody  ! ' 

'  Stop  that  foolishness,  Gilderoy.  He's  my  'orse,  not  yours,' 
growled  Napolean ;  and  then  to  his  wife — '  Quick,  Trinali,  get  your 
bits  of  things  together,  and  up  into  the  dog-cart.  Quick,  for  your 
blessed  life.  There  ain't  no  time  to  lose.' 

Ten  minutes  later  Napolean,  standing  up  in  his  dog-cart  and 
\i  shing  his  horse  unsparingly,  had  left  the  Fair  well  behind,  and  was 
flying  along  between  the  hedgerows,  Poley  and  his  mother  held  on 
tight  to  their  seats.  Once  his  mother  leaned  over  and  whispered  to 
Poley — '  Oh,  my  Poley,  I'm  glad,  I'm  glad.  I'd  rather  a  hundred 
ti  mes  the  living  wagon  were  all  burnt  down  than  that  evil  had  come 
t(>  you  along  o'  that  wicked  horse.'  Poley  rubbed  his  head  against 
hor  shoulder  responsively. 

Meanwhile  Gentilla  kept  watch  over  the  old  man  with  wide- 
open  eyes.  Once  or  twice  he  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and 
looked  eagerly  round  him,  and  Genty  quivered  with  alarm,  but 
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each  time  he  sank  down  again  wearily  and  settled  himself  more 
comfortably  against  the  caravan  steps.  At  last  she  caught  the 
sound  of  deep  even  breathing,  and  she  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 
'  Bless  de  poor  old  man,'  she  said ;  '  indeed,  he  do  well  to  get  a  bit  of 
sleep,  and  it's  the  luckiest  thing  in  the  world  for  me.' 

But  still  there  came  no  sound  from  the  road,  no  Plato  Smith 
returning  from  his  cups,  nor  Napolean  Boswell  from  the  Fair,  and 
her  mind  began  to  be  haunted  by  visions  of  the  peril  that  must  have 
beset  Poley  between  the  camp  and  Aldwark  town.  She  wished  she 
really  were  the  witch  Poley  had  called  her.  Then  she  would  pour 
the  leastest  drop  of  magic  in  that  chestnut  horse's  ear  and  turn  him 
as  tame  as  any  cat ;  or,  better  still,  she  would  charm  Poley  into  a 
prince  in  shining  armour  and  so  insured  against  any  damage  ; 
but  oh,  joy,  at  last  there  are  sounds  upon  the  road  above,  sounds  of 
flying  wheels  and  wild  upbraidings  of  a  horse  in  Romani. 

Two  minutes  later  and  her  watch  was  relieved.  She  sprang  to 
her  feet  with  a  cry  of  welcome,  and  Napolean  Boswell  came  tumbling 
down  out  of  the  dog-cart,  throwing  the  reins  to  Poley. 

'  Where  is  my  poor,  poor  old  Dad  ?  '  he  demanded. 

'  He's  there,'  said  Genty,  pointing  to  the  recumbent  form  by  the 
caravan.  Napolean  ran  to  his  father's  side,  and  taking  him  by  the 
shoulders,  gently  shook  him.  '  Dad,  my  dear  Dad,'  he  cried, 
'  whatever  in  de  worl  is  de  matter  with  you  ?  Wake  up,  my  man.' 
But  there  was  no  response  save  the  response  of  a  heavy  burden. 
Napolean  took  the  wrinkled  face  very  tenderly  between  his  hands. 
It  was  a  softly  smiling  face,  but  quite  still. 

'  My  dear  Jesus !  but  I  do  believe  de  old  old  man  is  quite  dead,' 
he  called  to  his  wife  in  broken  tones.  '  Come  here,  my  Trinali,  and 
tell  me  what  you  think.  He  is  cold  as  water.'  And  so,  indeed,  it 
was,  for  old  Zachary  Boswell  had,  after  long  wandering,  come  to 
his  last  hatshin'  tan,  and  from  the  look  on  his  face  it  would  seem 
that  he  had  found  it  c  a  very  beautiful  one,  beautiful  as  my  God's 
own  place.' 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  day  after  his  grandfather's  funeral, 
Poley  was  returning  to  the  camp  from  a  vigilant  and  not  altogether 
innocent  stroll  along  the  hedgerows  with  the  dogs,  and  whom  should 
he  come  upon  but  Genty  sitting  on  a  gate  not  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  caravans  diligently  darning  a  stocking. 

'  Hello,  Genty,'  he  said  cheerily,  coming  to  a  stand  in  front  of 
her. 
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'  Hello,  Poley,'  she  responded,  a  little  falteringly. 

'  Well,  girl,  do  you  think  now  as  I  can  ride  a  bit  ? '  he  demanded. 
His  soul  was  swelling  with  a  sense  of  vindication  and  of  victory. 

'  I  should  just  think  so,  Poley,'  she  said  without  looking  up. 

'  Could  Wisdom  Lee  have  ever  done  what  I  did  ? ' 

'  To  tell  the  truth,  never  in  all  the  world.' 

'  And  am  I  always  talking,  like  your  jackdaw,  and  never  doin' 
anythin',  eh  ?  ' 

'  'Deed  no,  Poley,'  in  a  very  faint  voice,  and  Poley  became 
\vonderingly  conscious  that  she  was  on  the  verge  of  tears. 

'  Certain  sure  of  dat  ?  '  he  asked  sternly. 

'  Certain  sure,  Poley.' 

Then  she  scrambled  down  hastily  from  the  gate  and  stood  before 
h  m,  thrusting  her  knitting  in  her  apron. 

'  And,  oh  Poley,'  she  went  on  breathlessly,  '  now  I  do  know 
well  that  you  are  the  cleverest  and  bravest  boy  of  all  the  boys  that 
ever  I  have  seen.  There's  none  of  them  could  do  what  you  did.' 

Then  to  his  astonishment  she  suddenly  put  her  arms  about  him 
and  kissed  him  once  heartily  on  the  forehead,  but  before  he  could 
recover  from  the  shock  she  was  away  in  full  flight  to  the  camp. 
He  saw  her  flit  away  into  the  dusk,  without  one  backward  look, 
and  disappear  into  the  darkness  of  the  Lovell  caravan. 

Poley  presently  betook  himself  to  his  bed  of  soft  sweet  straw 
under  the  brown  tent  in  a  condition  of  pleased  bewilderment. 

'  There  now,'  he  said  to  himself  as  he  worked  himself  comfortably 
into  the  straw, '  I  can  understan'  my  Dad's  horses — at  least  most  of 
'em,  and  I  can  understan'  dogs,  and  I  can  understan'  heaps  of  dear 
little  creatures,  but  I  cannot  understan'  people  what  says  one  thing 
one  day  and  another  thing  the  next.  I  don't  understan',  and  I 
can't  abide  them.  I  cannot  abide  Genty  Lovell.  Leastways,  I'll 
just  wait  and  see  what  she  says  to-morrow  and  then  I'll  say.' 

K.  0.  M. 
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OLD  HA  WORTH  FOLK    WHO  KNEW   THE 
BRONTES. 

THE  following  personal  recollections  of  the  Brontes  have  been 
obtained  from  old  Yorkshire  folk  who  knew  them  when  they  lived 
at  Haworth.  Where  my  memory  has  retained  them,  I  have  given 
these  reminiscences  in  the  exact  words  in  which  at  various  times 
—and  some  of  them  many  times — they  have  been  told  to  me.  In 
this  way,  as  revealing  something  of  the  speech  and  character  of 
the  Haworth  villagers  at  the  time  the  Brontes  lived  there,  as  well 
as  showing  how  the  Brontes  were  regarded  by  their  humbler  neigh- 
bours, these  few  recollections,  though  slight  in  themselves,  may  not 
be  without  interest. 

That  they  are  few  goes  without  saying.  Those  living  to-day 
who  were  personally  acquainted  with  the  Brontes  are  necessarily 
small  in  number  and  old  in  years.  It  requires  a  retentive  memory 
to  '  mind '  things — as  we  say  in  that  part  of  the  country  where 
the  Brontes  lived — which  took  place  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  if  at  the  time  no  one  thought  that 
these  things  would  ever  be  worth  the  '  minding.' 

'  I  might  have  done  better  if  I'd  thought  there  was  going  to  be  so 
much  talk  about  them,'  said  Mrs.  Ratcliffe  to  me  upon  one  occasion 
when  I  asked  her  if  she  could  give  me  any  personal  recollections 
of  the  Brontes.  This  Mrs.  RatclifEe,  who  was  before  her  marriage 
Tabitha  Brown,  is  the  last  surviving  sister  of  the  Brontes'  servant 
Martha  Brown.  We  were  sitting  in  her  house  in  Haworth,  the 
house  in  which  the  Brontes'  old  servant  Tabitha  died. 

'  She  wouldn't  ha'  corned  here  to  die  but  with  Charlotte  being 
so  poorly  and  no  one  but  my  sister  to  do  the  work,'  Mrs.  Katcliffe 
explained.  Headers  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  '  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte ' 
may  recall  that  it  was  during  Charlotte's  last  illness,  that  '  time  of 
distress  and  anxiety  respecting  the  last  daughter  of  the  house  she 
had  served  so  long,'  that  Tabitha  died.  '  Our  poor  old  Tabby  is 
dead  and  buried,'  Charlotte  wrote  in  a  letter  to  EUen  Nussy— one 
of  those  two  short  letters  written  '  in  faint,  faint  pencil  marks  ' 
on  her  deathbed. 

Mrs.  Ratcliffe  used  often  to  spend  the  evening  with  her  sister 
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at  the  parsonage,  and  in  this  way,  as  well  as  in  the  Sunday  school, 
where  she  was  taught  by  both  Charlotte  and  Anne  Bronte,  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Bronte  sisters.  She  remembers 
Mr.  Nicholls  when  he  first  came  to  Haworth  and  lodged  in  her 
mother's  house.  It  was  there  that  he  read  '  Shirley,'  laughing  so 
much  over  it  and  stamping  his  feet  in  his  amusement  that,  as  Mrs. 
Ratcliffe  says,  '  my  mother  thought  he  was  wrong  in  his  head.' 
It  was  Mrs.  Ratcliffe's  father  who,  having  learnt  at  Halifax  that 
Charlotte  had  written  '  Jane  Eyre,'  told  this  to  his  daughter  Martha. 
Now  Martha's  suspicions  had  long  been  on  the  qui  vive.  She  knew 
that  the  sisters  were  writing,  and  she  used  to  think,  as  Mrs. 
Ratcliffe  says,  that  they  were  writing  books,  but  yet  she  could 
never  '  get  them  to  say  ought,'  never  '  get  hold  of  ought,'  to  sub- 
stantiate her  suspicions.  But,  primed  with  her  father's  information, 
she  forthwith  accused  Charlotte  of  the  authorship.  Nor  did  she 
allow  herself  to  be  put  off  when  Charlotte  retorted,  '  Oh,  Martha, 
bow  you  talk  ! ' 

'  Now,'  she  says,  '  it's  my  father  has  been  to  Halifax  and  he's 
got  to  know.' 

In  a  letter  from  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  gives  extracts  Charlotte 
herself  referred  to  these  incidents  shortly  after  their  occurrence  : 

Mr.  has  finished  '  Shirley  ' ;  he  is  delighted  with  it.     John  's  wife 

seriously  thought  him  going  wrong  in  the  head,  as  she  heard  Mm  giving  vent  to 
roars  of  laughter  as  he  sat  alone,  clapping  and  stamping  on  the  floor.  He  would 
read  all  the  scenes  about  the  curates  aloud  to  papa.  .  .  .  Martha  came  in 
y<  sterday,  puffing  and  blowing,  and  much  excited.  '  I've  heard  sich  news  !  '  she 
b(  gan.  '  What  about  ?  '  '  Please,  ma'am,  you've  been  and  written  two  books — 
the  grandest  books  that  ever  was  seen.  My  father  has  heard  it  at  Halifax,  and 

Mr.  G T and  Mr.  G and  Mr.  M at  Bradford  ;  and  they're  going 

to  have  a  meeting  at  the  Mechanics  Institute,  and  to  settle  about  ordering  them.' 
'  Hold  your  tongue,  Martha,  and  be  off.' 

Martha  took  a  keen  interest  in  Charlotte's  literary  work.  On 
one  occasion  she  paid  a  visit  to  London  to  visit  a  cousin  who  lived 
there,  and  before  going  she  told  Charlotte  that  she  intended  to  call 
upon  her  publishers,  and  in  spite  of  Charlotte's  expostulations  she 
wont.  '  She  said  she  couldn't  sleep  at  all  the  night  afore  thinking 
about  it,  but  she'd  made  up  her  mind  to  go,'  and  she  went.  Char- 
lo  /be  only  laughed  when  she  came  back  and  told  her.  '  They  didn't 
reokon  her  a  right  servant — they  thought  something  on  her.  It 
isn't  the  same  to-day  not  as  it  used  to  be.' 

Mrs.  Ratcliffe  remembers  all  the  members  of  the  family. 
6 1  used  to  think  Miss  Anne  looked  the  nicest  and  most  serious  like,' 
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she  says ;  and  of  Emily  she  relates  in  illustration  of  her  statement 
that  she  was  '  that  wilful  like  she  would  wait  on  herself,'  that  '  on 
the  day  she  died  she  was  combing  her  hair  and  the  comb  fell  into 
the  fire  and  burnt  some  teeth  out.'  Of  that  day  Mrs.  Gaskell 
wrote  : 

One  Tuesday  morning,  in  December,  she  arose  and  dressed  herself  as  usual, 
making  many  a  pause,  but  doing  everything  for  herself,  and  even  endeavouring 
to  take  up  her  employment  of  sewing :  the  servants  looked  on,  and  knew  what 
the  catching,  rattling  breath,  and  the  glazing  of  the  eye  too  surely  foretold ;  but 
she  kept  at  her  work  ;  and  Charlotte  and  Anne,  though  full  of  unspeakable  dread, 
had  still  the  faintest  spark  of  hope.  .  .  .  The  morning  drew  on  to  noon.  Emily 
was  worse  :  she  could  only  whisper  in  gasps.  Now,  when  it  was  too  late,  she  said 
to  Charlotte,  '  If  you  will  send  for  a  doctor,  I  will  see  him  now.'  About  two 
o'clock  she  died. 

Mrs.  Ratclifie  remembers  Branwell,  having,  as  she  says,  '  often 
been  by  when  he's  been  in  our  house  talking  with  my  father.'  But 
the  picture  of  him  that  remains  most  distinct  in  her  mind  is  that 
of  his  going  into  the  parsonage  two  or  three  days  before  he  died  : 
'  There  was  a  low  step  to  mount  and  I  can  always  remember  seeing 
him  catch  hold  to  the  door  side — it  seemed  such  hard  work  for  him. 
I  believe  that  was  the  last  time  he  was  ever  out.'  If  so,  the  day 
was  Friday,  September  22,  1848.  Branwell  died  on  Sunday 
morning,  September  24.  In  a  letter  of  October  9  (Mrs.  Gaskell's 
'  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte ')  Charlotte  writes  :  '  He  was  entirely 
confined  to  his  bed  but  for  one  single  day,  and  was  in  the  village 
two  days  before  his  death.'  Concerning  Mr.  Bronte  she  pro- 
nounces :  '  He  wasn't  as  ill  as  they  say.'  And  once  when  I  asked 
if  Charlotte  was  happy  in  her  marriage,  she  answered,  '  I  always 
think  she  was,  and  I'm  sure  he  was.' 

She  still  preserves  a  few  mementoes  of  the  various  members  of 
the  family  :  of  Miss  Branwell  a  silk  shawl,  of  Mr.  Bronte  a  small 
hammer  he  used  to  use,  and  of  Charlotte  a  delaine  skirt  and  a 
white  sprigged  net  veil — which  latter  has  served  as  a  christening 
veil  for  several  of  her  grandchildren.  Perhaps,  however,  her  most 
interesting  relic  is  a  photograph  on  glass  of  the  three  sisters. 
c  I  believe  Charlotte  was  the  lowest  and  the  broadest,  and  Emily 
was  the  tallest.  She'd  bigger  bones  and  was  stronger  looking  and 
more  masculine,  but  very  nice  in  her  ways,'  she  comments.  '  But 
I  used  to  think  Miss  Anne  looked  the  nicest  and  most  serious  like  ; 
she  used  to  teach  at  Sunday  school.  I've  been  taught  by  her  and 
by  Charlotte  and  all.'  And  it  is  on  Anne  that  her  glance  rests  as 
she  says,  '  I  think  that  is  a  good  face.'  There  is  no  doubt  which 
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of  the  sisters  of  Haworth  Parsonage  was  Mrs.  KatclifiVs 
favourite. 

Mr.  Nicholls  is  still  remembered  by  a  few  old  Haworth  folk, 
although  he  never  revisited  the  place  after  resigning  the  curacy 
upon  Mr.  Bronte's  death.  An  old  lady  I  know  was  a  pupil  in  the 
church  school  at  Stanbury,  which  is  some  two  miles  away  from 
Haworth  across  the  moor,  and  she  remembers  Mr.  Nicholls  coming 
to  the  school  twice  a  week  accompanied  by  his  brown  retriever  and 
always  bringing  sweets  for  the  children.  But  most  eloquent  con- 
cerning Mr.  Nicholls  and  his  retriever  is  an  old  village  sportsman 
who  was  the  chosen  companion  of  the  curate  on  his  sporting  expe- 
d  tions  for  tickling  trout,  and  for  training  the  retriever  to  set  game 
on  the  Haworth  moors. 

'  Ay,  I've  been  with  Mr.  Nicholls  mony  a  time  on  t'  moor  and 
catching  trout,'  the  old  man  has  told  me  ;  'he  was  fearful  fond  of 
going  to  Smith  Bank  '  (where  are  the  trout  stream  and  the  waterfall 
frequented  by  the  Bronte  sisters),  '  and  we  gate  mony  a  lot.  We'd 
no  rods  or  lines,'  he  tells  you,  '  but  just  put  our  hands  under  them 
a£  they  lay  under  the  stones  in  the  pools  and  laiked  (played)  with 
them,  and  when  we  gate  hod  on  them  we  threw  them  as  far  as  we 
could  into  t'  field.  .  .  .  Poaching  do  you  say  ?  Nay,  there  wor 
no  preserving,  not  there  there  worn't,  at  that  time  :  we  could  wade 
up  and  down  that  stream  as  we  liked.  And  after  he  wor  married 
Charlotty — Mrs.  Nicholls — used  to  come  and  all.  She'd  take  a 
beard  and  put  it  across  two  stones  and  car  down  on  t'  green  while 
Mr.  Nicholls  and  me  were  wading  up  and  down  t'  stream.'  And 
if  you  ask  him  what  sort  of  a  hand  Mr.  Nicholls  made  at  this 
method  of  trout  capture  he  will  tell  you,  'He  wor  a  varra  good 
hand  at  it,  a  better  hand  nor  me.' 

And  from  fishing  he  will  pass  on  to  expeditions  on  the  moor 
with  the  retriever.  '  Ay,  we'd  often  go  on  t'  moor  together,  Mr. 
Nicholls  and  me.  He'd  a  retriever,  a  girt  brown  un,  he'd  go  into 
t'watter  anywhere.  It  just  suited  him  to  see  t'dog  run  after 
t'lirds,  t'moor  game,  and  it  would  creep  within  a  yard  of  them 
and  it  had  had  no  training  nobbut  what  he'd  given  it.  It  worn't 
like  dogs  that  have  been  trained  and  beaten.'  Did  he  beat  it  ? 
'  >  ay,  it  wor  a  reight  petted  dog,  a  house  dog,  but  it  wor  a  reight 
clever  dog — it  would  go  sideways  through  stile-hoils  when  it  wor 
carrying  a  stick.'  And  from  the  dog  his  thoughts  go  back  to  the 
do^'s  owner.  '  A  very  quiet  man  wor  Mr.  Nicholls,'  he  tells  you  ; 
'  never  much  talk ;  a  dark-complexioned  man,  hair  black  as  a  coil 
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—he'd  go  white  afore  he  died.  He  wor  about  ten  years  older  nor 
me,  and  I'm  seventy-five.' 

The  old  man  was  a  plasterer  in  his  working  days,  and  was 
employed  on  the  church  schools  built  in  Ha  worth  during  Mr. 
Nicholls'  curacy.  This  is  a  favourite  topic  of  his.  He  is  a  stout 
champion  of  Mr.  Nicholls,  and  is  fond  of  declaring  that  he  built 
the  schools  and  ought  to  have  succeeded  Mr.  Bronte  in  the  living. 
4  Ay,  he  built  yon  schools  all  except ' — he  particularises  some 
portion  of  them — '  did  Mr.  Nicholls  out  of  his  own  brass  ;  before 
that  t'  school  wor  in  t'  inside  o'  t'  church.  And  he  ought  to  ha'  had 
Haworth  Church.  I  never  thought  but  he  would  ha'  had  it  and  he 
did  himself.  All  t'  church  folk  wanted  him  to  have  it,  and  he 
would  ha'  had  it  but  for  one  o'  t'  trustees.'  This  trustee,  he 
explains,  was  '  a  girt  manufacturer  and  a  Methody,  and  he'd 
t'  casting  vote — it  came  to  an  odd  'un.'  So  Mr.  Nicholls  left  Haworth, 
and  the  old  man,  who  was  young  then,  never  saw  him  again.  '  They 
wanted  him  to  come  back  here  and  preach  once  for  t'  rish-bearing 
Sunday,  but  he  wouldn't.  He  thought  he'd  getten  done  out  o' 
t'  church,  and  he'd  never  face  Haworth  again,'  he  says.  At 
Haworth  and  some  other  places  in  the  West  Riding  the  festival  of 
the  church's  dedication  is  still  termed  the  rish — or  rush — bearing, 
from  the  circumstance  that  formerly  the  parishioners  brought 
rushes  to  spread  on  the  floor  of  the  church. 

4  I've  worked  for  old  Patrick,'  the  old  man  has  said  to  me 
sometimes,  meaning  no  disrespect  by  the  familiar  appellation, 
'  and  I  knew  Branwell  and  all  when  I  wor  a  lad — a  little  gingered 
chap,  varry  sharp.  He  wor  mates  wi'  a  man  'at  lived  i'  this  house, 
Brown  they  called  him,  a  girt  stout  man.'  '  A  good  man  wor 
Patrick,  he'd  ha'  gi'en  you  owt  nearly,'  he  said  to  me  upon  one 
occasion.  '  I  whitewashed  ower  t'  top  on  him  when  he  laid  a 
corpse.' 

This  old  sporting  companion  of  Mr.  Nicholls  belongs  to  a  by- 
gone age  of  the  Yorkshire  working  man.  '  I'm  a  right  believer 
in  Christ,'  he  told  me  upon  one  occasion.  The  words  may  sound 
self-righteous,  but  as  the  old  man  spoke  them  they  carried  con- 
viction. He  has  a  few  highly  valued  treasures  :  an  ancient  pair 
of  spectacles  which  belonged  to  his  grandfather  ;  an  old  Bible 
which  belonged  to  his  grandmother ;  a  miniature  hatchet  which 
he  will  tell  you  Mr.  Nicholls  has  had  in  his  hand  many  a  time. 
He  is  especially  proud  of  this  old  hatchet  and  has  great  faith  in 
its  extreme  antiquity,  pointing  out  its  worm-eaten  haft  and  that 
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the  head  is  welded,  '  not  made  t'  same  as  a  blacksmith  makes  them 
now.  If  you  look  at  the  window  in  the  church  you'll  see  Christ 
and  His  disciples  have  each  one  in  their  hands  just  t'  same  as  this.' 
These  three  treasures — the  Bible,  the  spectacles,  and  the  hatchet 
— he  places  on  his  table  on  Christmas  Eve,  opening  the  Bible — 
just  somewhere,  for  he  cannot  read ;  then  he  lights  three  candles 
and,  to  give  his  own  words,  '  I  pray  an'  all,  t'  bit  'at  I  can.  I  allus 
gi'e  Him  a  good  leet  t'  day  when  He  wor  born.'  Already  in  case 
he  live  so  long  he  has  three  candles  stored  up  for  next  Christmas 
Eve,  for  even  the  providing  of  three  candles  has  to  be  taken  thought 
for  when  your  sole  income  is  four  shillings  a  week  paid  by  the 
paiish,  of  which  one  shilling  goes  for  rent,  leaving  fivepence  a  day 
for  all  expenses.  It  is  a  grievance  with  the  old  man  that,  having 
had  to  accept  parish  pay,  owing  to  a  stroke  which  incapacitated 
him  from  following  his  trade,  he  is  ineligible  for  an  old-age  pension 
— a  shilling  a  week  means  so  much  when  your  sole  income  is  four 
shillings.  But  he  does  not  let  this  grievance  trouble  him ;  his  is 
a  nature  which  looks  on  the  bright  side  of  things.  Old  and  in- 
capacitated from  work,  poverty-stricken,  living  alone,  without 
anyone  '  belonging  to  him,'  as  we  say  in  Yorkshire,  there  is  yet  a 
cheerful  look  in  his  blue  eye.  As  he  said  to  me  upon  one  occasion  : 
*  When  I  haven't  a  bite  i'  t'  house  I  put  trust  i'  Providence.  I'm 
as  hard  as  iron  and  as  content  as  a  king,  and  if  I've  owt  to  go  on 
wi'  I'm  as  happy  as  air.'  I  can  well  understand  how  Mr.  Nicholls 
liked  to  have  his  companionship  on  those  sporting  expeditions 
some  sixty  years  ago. 

Fond  of  talking  of  the  Brontes  is  an  old  lady  of  eighty- seven 
who  lived  in  Ha  worth  the  first  half  of  her  life,  and,  after  the  manner 
of  the  old,  it  is  to  Ha  worth,  the  place  of  her  youth  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  her  youth  when  the  Brontes  lived  there,  that  her  thoughts 
turr  now,  where  her  memory  lingers. 

4  Eh,  dear,  when  I  think  about  them  I  can  see  them  as  plain 
to  my  mind's  eye  as  if  they  were  here.  They  wore  light-coloured 
dresses  all  print,  and  they  were  all  dressed  alike  until  they  gate 
into  young  women.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  them  in  owt 
but  print — I've  heard  it  said  they  were  pinched — but  it  was  nice 
print, :  plain  with  long  sleeves  and  high  neck  and  tippets  down  to 
the  waist.  The  tippets  were  marrow  to  their  dresses  and  they'd 
light -coloured  hats  on.  They  looked  grand.' 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  I  believe  the  Miss  Brontes' 
dresses  have  been  criticised  by  others  as  being  somewhat  quaint 
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and  prim  and  old-fashioned  and  indeed  anything  but  '  grand,'  but 
then  these  critics  had  not  lived  in  Ha  worth  all  their  lives  and 
brought  up  a  family  on  twelve  shillings  a  week  hardly  earned  in  a 
mill,  as  had  my  old  lady.  On  the  other  hand,  the  '  nice  print ' 
was  probably  delaine — a  softer  and  more  costly  material  than 
print,  though  somewhat  similar  in  appearance.  Delaine  is  the 
material  of  Charlotte's  skirt  which  Mrs.  Ratcliffe  possesses.  And 
on  the  subject  of  dress  the  old  lady  says,  '  I'd  an  aunt  who  wor 
cousin  to  Tabitha  and  she  and  Tabitha  gate  a  dress  alike,  it  wor 
one-and-six  a  yard.  My  mother  had  a  dress  'at  wor  t'  marrow 
to  it ;  she  wor  married  in  it.  I've  got  a  bit  in  a  quilt  now.' 

It  was  principally  in  church,  as  they  came  in  or  sat  together 
in  the  parsonage  pew,  that  the  old  lady  used  to  observe  the  Bronte 
sisters.  '  I've  seen  them  come  in  many  a  time,'  she  is  fond  of 
recounting.  '  They  used  to  come  in  all  together,  and  there  wor  no 
mooild  (bustle)  about  them  :  they  came  in  so  quietly  if  you  hadn't 
seen  them  you  wouldn't  have  known  they  were  in  at  all.  They 
used  to  come  in  at  t'  back  door  o'  t'  church,  and  they  sat  in 
the  bothamost  pew  in  the  church.'  The  pew  was  one  of  those  in  the 
chancel.  These  pews  belonged  to  the  farmers,  and,  according  to 
my  informant,  were  '  varry  near  always  empty.' 

The  old  lady  was  a  Baptist,  but,  as  she  explains,  '  I  went  to 
t'  church  for  a  change.  I  and  another  girl  we  allus  went  together  ; 
it  wor  a  change  for  us.  You  know  girls  at  that  day  weren't  at 
liberty  as  they  are  now.  They  had  to  go  to  t'  miln  at  six  and 
stay  till  seven.  If  they  gate  to  see  owt  it  wor  fair  a  novelty.' 

She  recalls  that  when  Mr.  Bronte  went  into  the  pulpit  he  would 
always  take  out  his  watch,  worn  with  a  seal  attached  to  a  riband 
of  watered  silk,  and  hang  it  on  to  the  gas  bracket.  But  her  earliest 
recollections  of  him  go  back  to  some  years  before  she  heard  him 
preach — to  eighty  years  ago,  to  when  as  a  young  child  she  used  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  church  during  the  interlude  between  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  classes  of  the  Baptist  Sunday  school  which  she 
attended.  '  You  see  we  lived  a  mile  and  a  half  away  across  the 
moor,  so  I  didn't  go  home  for  my  dinner,'  she  explains.  '  My 
mother  used  to  tell  me  to  go  into  t'  church  if  it  rained.  She  said, 
"No  one  will  mell  on  you  if  you  go  in  right  pratly"  (quietly).' 
Now  this  interlude  at  the  Baptist  school  synchronised  with  the 
administration  of  baptism  in  Haworth  church  ;  so  it  came  about, 
as  the  old  woman  relates,  that  as  a  child  she  has  watched  Mr. 
Bronte  baptizing  '  many  and  many  a  score.'  And  now  after 
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eighty  years  she  can  still  see  the  scene  of  these  baptisms  in  her 
mind's  eye  as  distinctly  as  though  they  had  occurred  but  yesterday. 
And  concerning  the  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Bronte  was  held  even 
by  dissenters,  she  says :  '  My  father  used  to  say  there'll  never  come 
another  man  who'll  be  as  peaceable  as  Mr.  Bronte.' 

That  indeed  is  the  general  Ha  worth  verdict  upon  old  Mr.  Bronte 
by  those  of  his  parishioners  who  still  remember  him.  '  I  knew 
him  but  I  wor  nobbut  young.  My  father  was  a  hand-loom  weaver 
and  Mr.  Bronte  used  to  come  in  and  sit  with  him  and  talk  politics  : 
he  was  a  Conservative  and  my  father  was  a  Liberal  and  a  Baptist, 
but  they  never  differed,'  said  a  Haworth  woman  who  still  lives  in 
the  same  house  where  these  political  talks  took  place.  She  pos- 
sesses a  portrait  of  her  father  painted  by  Branwell  bearing  the 
date  on  the  back  of  the  canvas,  Dec.  22nd,  1838.  This  portrait 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  likeness,  and  is  less  crude  and  amateurish 
than  some  of  Branwell's  attempts  at  portraiture. 

Another  Haworth  woman  who  remembered  the  Bronte  sisters 
died  in  December  of  last  year.  This  was  Miss  Wood,  whose  father 
was  churchwarden  during  Mr.  Bronte's  incumbency,  while  her 
mother  was  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school.  '  The  Miss  Brontes 
used  often  to  come  to  our  house  when  I  was  a  child,'  Miss  Wood 
has  told  me.  '  They'd  bring  sketches  and  such  like  to  amuse  us 
< Children,  but  they've  all  got  torn  up.  As  children  we've  torn  their 
drawings  up  many  a  time.  Then  we'd  other  things  of  theirs,  but 
we've  given  them  all  away  pretty  near.  People  used  to  come — 
jbnericans  and  others — and  none  of  them  would  go  away,  not 
vrithout  something.'  Among  the  Bronte  mementoes  she  retained 
vfere  a  few  books — '  The  Maid  of  Killarney  ;  or,  Albion  and  Flora,' 
published  by  Mr.  Bronte  in  1818  ;  and  some  of  the  novels  of  the 
sisters,  bearing  the  inscription  on  the  title-page  in  handwriting 
f  rm  and  clear  for  a  man  of  eighty-two,  as  Mr.  Bronte  then  was  : 
'  P.  Bronte,  A.B.,  Incumbent  of  Haworth,  Yorkshire,  May  5th, 
1 359.'  '  I  remember  my  father  took  them  up  to  the  parsonage 
aid  got  Mr.  Bronte  to  write  his  name  in  them,'  she  explained, 
lut  once  when  I  asked  her  for  any  personal  reminiscences  of  the 
Eronte  sisters  she  could  give  me  none.  In  her  own  words,  she 
4  ust  remembered  them  but  nought  no  more.'  And  with  the 
exception  of  Mrs.  Katclifie  there  is  no  one  living  in  Haworth  to-day 
- 1  think  but  one  person  in  the  world — who  was  brought  into  any 
personal  relationship  with  them;  no  one  who  does  more  than  '  just 
remember '  them. 

6—2 
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The  last  time  I  saw  Mrs.  Ratcliffe — in  January  of  this  year — 
she  recalled  an  incident  which  occurred  on  one  of  those  evening 
visits  to  her  sister  at  Haworth  Parsonage  of  which  mention  has 
been  made.  Some  one  asked  her  if  Mr.  Bronte  did  not  take  salt 
instead  of  sugar  with  his  tea.  '  Nay,  he  put  both  in,'  was  the 
reply  ; '  I  remember  one  time  I  was  up  there  when  my  sister  fetched 
the  tea  things  out  and  I  said,  "I'll  have  a  taste  of  tea  with  sugar 
and  salt."  ' 

With  this  incident,  which  happened  maybe  seventy  years  ago, 
I  will  end  these  reminiscences.  I  have  written  them  as  they  were 
told  to  me,  without  attempt,  which  would  have  been  vain,  to  give 
them  literary  form.  That  they  are  too  slight  to  be  worthy  of 
record  the  reader  may  judge  them.  But  are  not  the  slight  and 
trivial  things  of  life  just  the  ones  that  imprint  themselves  indelibly 
on  the  tablets  of  memory  and  recall  to  the  mind's  eye  every  detail 
and  circumstance,  light  and  colour,  which  go  to  make  the  scene 
of  which  they  formed  a  part  ? 

C.  HOLMES  CAUTLEY. 
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HER  eyes  were  of  that  soft  brown  that  one  associates  with  peaty 
tarns  on  a  Scotch  moor,  eyes  that  generally  mean  short  sight  and 
lack  of  steadfastness — though  admiring  man  does  not  often  look 
beyond  their  velvety  beauty  and  the  limited  outlook  that  is  the 
companion  of  faithlessness. 

The  present  is  generally  wide  and  deep  enough  to  drown  himself 
in  ;  and  who  is  going  to  trouble  about  the  future  when  the  eyes 
are  tear-filled,  a  dark  head  is  bowed  in  despair,  and  a  faltering  voice 
gives  utterance  to  the  solution  that  occurs  to  the  outlook  of 
eighteen  ? 

'  Oh,  Johnny,  I  can't  bear  it !  Can't  you  take  me  with  you  ?  ' 
And,  as  Johnny  only  held  her  tighter  and  kissed  the  tear-stained 
cheeks  :  *  Oh  !  as  a  nurse,  Johnny  ?  Other  women  are  going.' 

Such  moments  kill  any  humour,  however  lively  it  may  be  at 
other  times.  The  idea  of  Nellie  Devlin  as  a  nurse  !  The  possibility 
of  anyone's  comfort,  let  alone  life,  depending  on  her  soft  ignorance 
and  sweet  selfishness  failed  to  call  up  a  smile. 

Johnny  was  John  Hurst,  a  nephew  of  Hurst  of  Hurstmere. 
A  younger  son — with  an  old  father  and  mother  to  be  left 
in  the  big,  lonely  house,  while  he  with  so  many  of  his  class  and 
friends  went  off  to  the  war — and  there  was  Nellie  Devlin  as  well. 

Pretty,  brown- eyed  Nellie,  who  had  never  known  a  thwarted 
fancy  or  bitterer  disappointment  in  her  eighteen  years  than  John 
Hurst's  attempts  at  disguising  his  love  under  a  pretence  of  flirta- 
tion with  some  other  girl  at  a  tennis  party,  with  half  an  eye,  as 
Nellie  well  knew,  following  her  movements  and  noting  every  look 
{,nd  laugh,  until  there  came  the  terrible  announcement — England 
was  in  need  of  her  sons'  help  ;  and  following  the  call  came  the 
answer  from  the  slothful,  the  enthusiastic,  the  brave,  and  the 
idle. 

That  had  been  the  beginning  of  the  story  ;  the  end 

The  end  was  this  hot  evening  following  a  hotter  day.  The 
dull  brown  of  the  veldt  taking  on  a  reflection  of  the  crimson  gold  of 
sunset,  the  harsh  outlines  of  the  farm  softening  as  the  veil  of  night 
descended,  and  John  Hurst,  no  longer  boyish  and  careless/but  with 
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lines  of  anxiety  on  his  face,  the  result  of  two  years'  exposure  and 
toil,  a  harder  look  in  his  blue  English  eyes,  his  uniform  soiled  and 
worn,  resting  on  the  wide  stoep  of  the  deserted  farm,  while  his  men 
rummaged  about  in  the  hope  an  exhaustive  search  might  produce 
some  unexpected  delicacy  to  add  to  their  supper,  before  the  order 
to  fire  it  should  precede  the  night  march  across  the  bare  veldt  to 
some  other  harbour  of  refuge. 

Their  actions,  however  deplorable,  held  the  advantage  of  only 
demanding  obedience ;  the  right  or  wrong  of  everything  was 
narrowed  for  them  into  that  simple  creed.  It  was  far  harder  for 
their  commander,  sitting  on  the  stoep  smoking  a  dubious  cigarette, 
which  so  far  was  his  only  share  of  the  plunder,  striving  to  see 
his  way  clearly  and  feel  quite  sure  that  eventually  he  would  be 
able  to  render  a  satisfactory  account  of  his  work  both  to  God  and 
man. 

Theoretically  it  had  all  seemed  so  simple.  For  a  fortnight 
now  he  had  been  tracking  with  a  handful  of  men  a  commando  that 
vanished  as  soon  as  ever  it  got  into  sight.  Night  after  night  he 
had  felt  confident  that  another  day  would  accomplish  his  task, 
then — the  hard  daylight,  the  bare  land  without  apparently  a 
sheltering  tree,  had  swallowed  up  all  traces  of  the  illusive  foe,  and 
instead,  tucked  away  in  the  shelter  of  a  kopje,  had  appeared  a  farm. 
Yes,  of  course  the  name  rang  familiar  enough — Wessel's  farm,  and 
Wessel  was  the  commandant  he  was  pursuing  !  How  obvious  it 
all  was  !  Not  surprising  that  he  knew  his  whereabouts  !  To  the 
enemy  it  had  been  hide-and-seek  in  his  own  house  ;  and  now  as 
the  shadows  fell  and  the  calm  moonless  night  followed  the  day- 
light there  had  been  little  doubt  in  Major  Hurst's  mind  where  the 
homing  bird  would  be  found.  He  could  imagine  it  all.  A  good 
supper,  an  encouraging  word  from  his  wife,  a  feed  for  the  horses, 
a  mock  at  the  pursuing  Englishmen,  and  then  before  daylight  he 
would  be  off,  refitted  for  his  work.  That  had  been  Jan  Wessel's 
plan,  and  for  John  Hurst  it  would  mean  his  hour  of  triumph. 

In  the  dark  he  and  his  men  stole  nearer  and  nearer  until  the 
farm  was  surrounded,  then  suddenly  the  peaceful  night  was 
startled  by  shouts  and  cries  and  a  voice  calling  on  those  within  to 
surrender.  A  moment,  scarcely  it  seemed  a  moment's  breathless 
pause  before  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  a  woman  with  a  baby 
in  her  arms  stood  on  the  stoep  calling  down  curses  on  the  noise 
and  commotion,  on  the  men  who  were  frightening  a  lonely  woman 
and  her  children.  Her  wrathful  voice,  her  curses,  silenced  the 
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astonished  soldiers,  who  sank  back  awed  by  her  gaunt  personality, 
the  fury  of  her  invective.  The  baby  in  her  arms,  awakened  from 
its  sleep,  howled  ;  and  clinging  to  her  skirts  were  three  girls  of 
various  ages  from  fifteen  downwards.  Certainly  it  was  a  scene  of 
bathos.  John  Hurst  was  rendered  by  it  as  speechless  as  she  was 
roluble. 

*  Call  yourselves  men,'  the  shrill  voice  cried,  while  the  baby 
shrieked  and  the  girls  blubbered,  '  to  wake  us  up  like  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  frightening  the  children  to  death  !  And  what 
for  ?  What  do  you  expect  after  all  this  to  find  here  ?  Hunt  for 
yourselves  if  you  don't  believe  me.  A  few  mealies  and  some  cold 
1 3a  !  That's  what  we  live  on,  and  are  thankful  to  get.' 

Then  there  was  a  sudden  calm,  the  door  was  banged,  and  the 
tall  woman  and  little  troop  had  disappeared,  and  Major  Hurst  was 
left  facing  his  men.  Also  his  orders  which  admitted  of  no  evasion — 
*  Turn  out  the  inhabitants  and  set  fire  to  the  farm.  The  women 
aid  children  to  be  sent  to  a  concentration  camp.'  That  anyhow 
h  id  not  been  difficult  to  carry  out. 

With  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn,  to  the  farm-cart  had  been 
harnessed  such  a  team  as  could  be  raised,  and  in  a  sullen  gloom 
that  had  succeeded  the  fury  of  the  night  Mrs.  Wessel,  after  hurling 
into  the  cart  such  things  as  might  be  of  use,  her  baby  in  her  arms, 
with  her  little  girls,  had  got  into  the  cart,  and,  behind  an  ill-assorted 
pair  of  scraggy  ponies,  had  been  driven  off  by  a  soldier,  a  small 
escort  accompanying  her. 

'  Take  them  to  the  railway  line  and  put  them  on  the  first  train, 
and  bring  back  something  to  eat  in  the  cart  in  return  for  them. 
We  are  going  to  find  nothing  here,  it's  evident.' 

For  a  few  minutes  Major  Hurst  watched  the  start,  the  uncertainly 
corded  odds  and  ends  swaying  on  the  roadless  way,  the  woman 
crouched  up  in  the  attitude  of  misery  and  rage,  his  ruffled  spirits 
01  ly  faintly  soothed  by  the  fact  that  the  little  girls  had  been  so 
far  won  over  as  to  accept  his  dainties  in  the  shape  of  some  lumps 
of  sugar  and  a  valued  hunk  of  chocolate.  The  mother,  without 
th  e  lifting  of  an  eyelid  or  recognition  of  his  presence,  had  drunk  a 
cup  of  cofiee,  eaten  a  slice  of  bread,  stilled  the  baby's  wails  at  her 
breast,  then  had  driven  away  without  a  questioning  word  or  look 
at  the  home  which  she  knew  was  fated — or  one  glance  towards  the 
writing  men. 

John  Hurst  felt  as  if  her  dumb  hatred,  that  recognised  its  help- 
lessness and  forbore  a  useless  cry  or  word,  was  overwhelming  ;  that 
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the  very  air  was  poisoned  by  its  vindictiveness.  He  only  breathed 
again  when  the  little  group  was  lost  to  sight. 

Another  inmate  had  been  discovered — a  surly-looking  lad  of 
twenty.  His  English  was  so  inadequate  that  it  was  difficult  to 
gain  from  him  the  reason  of  his  presence. 

'  My  brother,'  was  all  the  information  that  had  been  got  out 
of  the  woman ;  though  later  the  sergeant  explained  his  presence 
by  a  limp  and  a  ball  in  his  leg. 

'  He's  been  wounded,  and  sent  here  to  be  nursed  ;  but  he's  all 
right  now,  or  very  nearly  so.' 

This  question  was  much  easier  to  deal  with.     An  English  gaol ! 

Major  Hurst  felt  relief  as  this  was  settled  ;  and  all  difficulties 
being  disposed  of,  nothing  now  remained  but  to  carry  out  the  final 
order.  Fire  the  farm,  then  call  his  men  together  and  depart.  It 
was  evening  before  all  was  accomplished,  and  he  found  himself 
awaiting  the  final  moments  on  the  stoep.  A  few  more  whiffs  of 
his  cigarette,  the  last  drain  of  his  so-called  coffee,  then  his  horse 
was  brought  round  and  he  prepared  to  mount.  With  the  reins 
in  his  hand,  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  the  animal  made  an  unexpected 
movement,  there  was  the  hum  of  a  bullet  close  to  his  ear,  the 
consciousness  of  a  sudden  blow,  and  his  left  arm  was  hanging  by 
his  side  ;  the  frightened  horse  starting  away,  a  soldier  in  pursuit ; 
and  rising  on  all  sides  angry  words  and  cries, '  The  prisoner  !  } 

Yes,  the  prisoner.  Major  Hurst,  dazed  for  a  moment,  wended 
his  way  up  the  steps  of  the  stoep  back  to  the  chair  he  had  left. 

'  Bring  the  prisoner,  sergeant.  How  did  he  get  a  rifle  ?  Where 
did  he  find  it  ?  No,  I  am  not  much  hurt ;  it  didn't  touch  the 
bone.  Here,  doctor,  come  and  tie  it  up.  Damned  carelessness  !  ' 
as  the  men  fell  back.  '  They  must  have  overlooked  a  rifle  some- 
where.' 

The  next  minute  Sergeant  Nicholson  was  back,  the  fire  of 
excitement  and  discovery  in  voice  and  eye.  '  There's  another  of 
them,  sir  ;  a  pair  of  them.  The  rifle's  lying  on  the  floor ;  they've 
shot  it  off,  one  or  other  of  them.' 

'  A  pair  of  them  !  '  Major  Hurst  repeated.  '  You're  a  fine 
searcher  !  If  you  look  a  little  harder  you'll  find  all  Jan  Wessel's 
commando  hidden  away  here,  as  we  expected.' 

'  It's  only  a  boy — the  prisoner's  brother.  He  won't,  or  can't, 
speak  English.  The  prisoner  doesn't  deny  it ;  he  says  he  fired, 
and  he  knows,'  the  sergeant  added  grimly, '  what  he's  got  to  get  for 
doing  it.' 
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'  Fetch  him  here,'  John  said  curtly  ;  and  in  another  minute  the 
sullen,  big,  limping  youth  was  brought  before  him.  This  time  a 
slim  boy  by  his  side,  a  handcuff  linking  the  two. 

Major  Hurst,  sick  and  faint  from  the  shock  and  loss  of  blood, 
pulled  himself  up  in  his  chair. 

'  Fall  back,  sergeant.  Wait  a  moment,  doctor.  Now,  which 
of  you  two  fired  that  shot  ?  ' 

'  I  did,'  the  big,  sullen  youth  answered  glibly  enough. 

'  You've  learnt  English,  I  see  !  Enough,  I  expect,  to  know 
what  it  means  when  a  prisoner  fires  off  a  rifle  at  an  officer.  You 
can  go  and  think  it  over  during  the  night.' 

'  Yes,  sergeant,  take  them  away,  and  put  them  in  a  safe  place 
this  time.  Search  the  room  well ;  put  sentries  round  the  farm. 
]  shall  stay  here  to-night.  Make  me  a  bed  on  the  stoep.  Go  on, 
doctor,  bind  up  my  arm  and  get  me  a  drop  of  brandy,  if  there  is 
such  a  thing.' 

All  through  the  interview  the  second  prisoner  never  moved 
or  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  ground.  His  dark  head  was  covered 
with  a  tangle  of  roughly  cut  curly  hair.  Fifteen,  he  could 
not  be  older,  Major  Hurst  decided  as  he  watched  him  walk 
away. 

What  folly  not  to  have  found  him  and  sent  him  away  with  the 
little  girls  !  What  a  muddle  the  whole  business  had  been  !  Mis- 
management from  first  to  last,  and  now  in  addition  to  the  total  of 
ill-luck,  this  final  straw  ! 

'  Where  was  the  rifle  hidden  ?  ' 

'  In  the  bed.' 

There  was  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  the  glowering  blue  eyes  of 
the  elder  prisoner  at  the  sergeant's  answer. 

'  That's  where  the  boy  was  also  hidden,'  he  added. 

'  What  damned  folly  not  to  have  found  him  !  ' 

'  He  looked  like  a  bolster,'  the  sergeant  solemnly  replied  ;  and 
as  the  words  the  faintest  flicker  of  a  smile  came  and  went  into  the 
prisoner's  staring  blue  eyes. 

As  the  guard  took  them  away  the  boy  murmured  a  few  words 
to  his  elder,  which  Major  Hurst's  limited  knowledge  of  the  Taal 
was  able  to  interpret  into  '  What  did  he  say  ?  ' 

He  could  guess  from  the  reply  he  could  not  hear  what  the 
answer  might  be,  though  he  could  not  be  certain,  as  there  was  no 
answering  emotion  in  the  little  brown-faced  companion. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ?  '  the  doctor  questioned 
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as,  after  bandaging  the  arm  and  administering  brandy,  he  prepared 
to  leave  his  patient. 

'  He  ought  to  be  shot,'  was  John's  tentative  reply.  '  He's  very 
young,'  he  added  after  a  moment's  pause. 

'  Not  too  young  to  know  what  he's  up  to.  He's  one  of  the 
commando  you  were  after.  It  cures  others,'  the  doctor  added,  '  if 
you're  not  lenient.' 

'  He's  got  to  think  it  over  in  the  night ;  that'll  cure  him— and 
I'm  not  dead,'  John  replied  uncomfortably. 

'  That's  the  fault  of  his  shot,  not  his  intention.' 

Major  Hurst  shut  his  eyes  resolutely,  whether  from  a  desire  for 
sleep  or  for  silence  the  doctor  could  not  decide.  He  did  not  hazard 
another  word. 

Under  the  swift-falling  dark,  the  stars  stealing  out  in  the 
clear  sky,  John  Hurst  was  left  also  with  the  night  to  think  it 
over  in. 

Not  a  sound  except  the  soft  occasional  sigh  of  the  wind  over 
the  dry  veldt,  the  tread  of  the  sentry,  the  movements  of  the  men, 
gradually  subsiding  into  stillness,  and  under  the  charm  and  silence 
and  the  influence  of  a  soothing  draught  his  quickened  pulses 
quietened,  and  he  slowly  approached  the  border-land  of  sleep — 
had  almost  set  foot  on  the  farther  shore — when  he  was  recalled  to 
life  and  the  present  with  all  its  anxieties  and  troubles,  its  pains 
and  responsibilities,  by  the  sound  of  Sergeant  Nicholson's  voice, 
hoarse  with  the  effort  to  speak  quietly  and  wake  him  gently. 

In  a  moment  he  was  sitting  up,  the  alert  soldier  of  all  these 
months  of  training,  ready  for  anything,  however  unexpected. 

'  Well,  sergeant,  what  is  it  ?  ' 

'  Please,  sir,  it's  the  prisoner.' 

Such  bathos,  after  all  the  possibilities  that  had  rushed  through 
his  feverish  brain  !  He  fell  back  on  his  heap  of  pillows  with  a 
cross  growl  for  his  so  nearly  captured  sleep. 

'  He's  most  obstreperous.' 

Major  Hurst  opened  his  eyes  again,  with  something  unusually 
angry  in  his  voice  and  expression. 

4  What  do  you  mean  ?  Put  him  in  the  stable  ;  you've  got  men 
enough.  Don't  bother  me.' 

'It's  the  little  one,'  the  sergeant  calmly  continued.  'He's 
crying  fearful  and  banging  on  the  door  so  as  no  one  can  sleep.' 

'  Take  him  out  and  put  him  with  a  soldier — perhaps  he's  hungry. 
Anyhow  manage  it  somehow  and  leave  me  in  peace.' 
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'  He's  like  a  cat,  sir,  scratching  and  squealing,  and  says  he  won't 
stop  till  he's  spoke  to  you.' 

'To  me  !  '  John  opened  his  eyes  again  that  the  draught  was 
attempting  to  dominate.  '  What  does  he  want  with  me  ?  ' 

'  Perhaps  he  thinks  that  you'll  understand  him.'  That  was 
possible,  though  what  could  he  have  to  say  ? 

'  What  nonsense  !  '  Whatever  it  might  be  it  could  keep  till 
m  arning — it  must  keep. 

John  Hurst  sighed  and  turned  away  from  the  lantern  and 
Nicholson's  perplexed  stupidity  and  shut  his  eyes  resolutely. 

As  he  did  so,  through  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  night  pierced 
an  angry  childish  cry  : 

'  Let  me  out !     Let  me  out !  ' 

With  a  word  whose  force  was  multiplied  by  the  tone  in  which 
it  was  pronounced  he  sat  up  again. 

'  Where's  the  doctor  ?  ' 

'  He's  asleep,  sir.     Shall  I  fetch  him  ?  ' 

'  No.'  If  he  could  sleep  through  that  it  was  simply  barbarous 
to  wake  him. 

'  Fetch  him  here,'  Major  Hurst  said  shortly. 

'  Oh,  he  understands  all  right.  He's  only  shamming.  You 
henrd  yourself  he  can  speak  some  English.  Quite  enough.' 

And  a  minute  later  in  the  ring  of  light  from  the  lantern,  Sergeant 
Nicholson's  big  hand  grasping  his  collar,  stood  the  cause  of  all  the 
rov/.  A  very  small  cause  he  looked  as  he  wriggled  about  in  the 
soldier's  clutch  and  tried  to  face  his  gaoler. 

'  Now,  you  young  devil,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  What  are 
you  kicking  up  this  row  for  ?  No  use  pretending  you  don't  under- 
stand— I  heard  you  speaking  English ;  you  understand  it  as  well 
as  I  do.' 

'  Send  him  away.'    It  was  an  unexpected  reply. 

Turning  the  full  glare  of  the  lantern  upon  him,  Major  Hurst 
looked  him  over  carefully.  Even  with  one  arm  useless  there  was 
not  much  cause  for  alarm. 

Step  back,  sergeant ;  wait  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps.' 

L  Now  you  rascal,  you  see,'  touching  the  revolver  by  his  side 
and  with  a  significant  movement  towards  the  soldier,  '  don't  you 
thin  k  you  can  give  us  the  slip.  If  you  do  you'll  be  winged,  you  may 
make  sure.' 

*  No,  no,  I  won't  run  ! '  The  words  eager  and  hurried  rushed 
forth.  '  I  want  to  tell  you ' 
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*  Well,  look  up.  What  have  you  to  tell  ?  Be  quick  about  it.' 
Again  he  turned  the  glare  of  the  covered  lantern  full  on  the  speaker 
and  for  a  moment  stared  in  silence. 

The  sergeant's  words  were  easily  verified.  Disfigured  with 
crying,  the  eyelids  swollen  above  the  dark  mournful  eyes,  the  tears 
still  dropping  from  the  long  lashes,  the  childish  mouth  quivering 
as  *  It  was  me — me — that  did  it,  not  him,'  in  faltering  uncertain 
English. 

'  Did  it  ?  '  John  echoed  in  bewilderment,  and  then,  of  course, 
understood. 

'  No,  I  can't  say  many  words  in  English,  but,  you  understand, 
I — I  shoot,'  and  a  small  brown  hand  touched  John's  bandage  ;  '  you 
understand.  Not  him,'  still  clinging  to  the  two  English  words  that 
seemed  most  certain  to  tell  his  story. 

4  Did  he  tell  you  to  ?  ' 

1  No,  no.'  Again  the  quick  passionate  outcry.  '  He's  a  soldier ; 
he  would  not  do  such  a  thing.  I  do  it  alone.  I  see  the  rifle  hidden, 
I  pick  it  up,  I  look  from  the  window  and  see  you,  and  I  shoot.' 

'  And  you  know  when  men — or  boys — do  such  things  that  they 
are  shot  themselves  for  trying  to  kill  a  man  like  that,  even  if  they 
don't  succeed  ?  ' 

'  Not  him.'  Back  to  the  old  anxiety.  '  He  didn't  know  what 
I  was  doing.' 

'  He  admitted  having  done  it  himself,'  John  said  in  as  clear  a 
pronouncement  of  Dutch  as  he  could  arrive  at.  And  the  boy  under- 
stood, he  could  see.  *  One  of  you  is  telling  a  lie  ;  I've  got  to  find  out 
which  of  you  it  is.' 

'  Me,  me  tell  the  truth  ;  he  tell  the  lie.' 

If  there  was  truth  in  heaven  or  earth  Major  Hurst  could  have 
taken  his  oath  it  faced  him  in  the  small  terrified  face,  marks  of  dust 
and  dirt  and  tears  carelessly  left  to  tell  their  tale — the  eager  prayer 
for  belief  in  the  dark  eyes  under  the  swollen  lids. 

'  Well,  I  believe  you,'  he  said  on  the  spur  of  the  look,  before 
adding,  'Why  did  he  say  he  had  done  it?  You  are  his  little 
brother,  I  suppose  ?  '  There  was  the  faintest  shake  of  the  curly 
head. 

'  How  old  are  you  ?  ' 

'  Sixteen.' 

'  And  why  did  you  hide  here  ?  Why  didn't  you  go  with  your 
mother  and  sisters  ?  ' 

Again  there  was  that  shadowy  denial.     '  Not  my  mother.' 
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*  Then  what  were  you  doing  here  ?  ' 

There  was  a  quick  movement,  the  alert  movement  of  a  squirrel, 
and  Major  Hurst  felt  the  thought  of  escape  rush  through  the 
slight  figure,  checked  at  once  as  the  half-turn  brought  big  Sergeant 
Nicholson  in  sight  in  the  gloom  below  the  stoep  steps.  A  remem- 
bering glance  towards  John's  hand  on  his  revolver,  and  he  stood 
still  again,  with  a  sigh,  stormy  and  tearful,  that  shook  him  from 
head  to  foot. 

'  Now  I  may  go  back  to  him  ?  '  Again  the  words  were  in 
Dutch.  '  You  understand — I  did  it.  You  ' — he  came  a  step  nearer 
and  looked  boldly  into  Major  Hurst's  face — 'You  will  not  kill 
him?' 

It  certainly  sounded  very  brutal  in  that  childish  voice. 

4  No,'  he  replied, '  he  is  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  will  go  to  Pretoria 
and  be  tried  there.' 

'  And  me,  too  ?  ' 

1  No.'  Again  John  looked  judicially  at  him.  '  You  are  too 
young.  I  shall  send  you  after  Mrs.  Wessel ;  you  can  stay  with  her 
for  the  present.  You  say  she's  not  your  mother ;  but  she's  a  friend, 
you  were  in  her  house  ;  and  you're  a  mischievous  little  devil,  you 
see,'  touching  his  bandaged  arm,  c  and  must  be  locked  up  to  keep 
you  out  of  harm's  way.' 

There  was  no  reply — simply  a  stare  of  terrified  sorrow,  while  the 
tears  again  began  welling  over  and  pouring  down  the  thin  grimy 
cheeks.  But  words  or  tears  alike  were  of  no  avail.  The  situation 
had  evolved  itself.  Major  Hurst  felt  that  he  had  arrived  at  the 
right  solution,  and  a  very  good  one  too. 

1  Now  I  shall  tell  the  sergeant  to  take  you  to  another  room  and 
lock  you  up.  There  must  be  no  more  noise,  mind.  You  must  go 
to  sleep  and  let  us  go  to  sleep  too.  Stop  crying  and  promise  that 
you  11  be  quiet.' 

He  sat  up  with  the  intention  of  calling  the  sergeant,  but,  before 
he  could  speak,  the  hand  on  his  revolver  was  clasped  suddenly,  the 
uncertain  English  words  faltered  out  again — '  No,  please,  please,  let 
me  go  to  him  ;  he's  so  unhappy  and  alone.  When  I  know  that  if 
you  shoot  him,  it's  me — me  who  kill  him,  I  could  not  wait  or  be 
quieb.  I  was  mad.  Please  now,  if  I  be  quiet,  let  me  go  back  to 
him!' 

4  Yes,'  said  John  quite  quietly,  though  his  own  feverish  pulses 
seemed  throbbing  like  drums  in  his  ears,  drowning  all  other  sounds  ; 
*  bui  you  must  tell  me  why,  and  who  you  are.'  Though  of  course 
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he  knew  it— it  was  as  if  he  had  always  known  it— as  he  took  the 
small  brown  hands  in  his  own  unwounded  one. 

'  You're  a  girl  !  ' 

'  No,  no.  His  wife,'  and  then  a  few  explanatory  words.  '  We 
were  married  to-day ;  I  was  here  nursing  him.  Mrs.  Wessel  is 
his  sister.  When  she  said  you  would  make  him  prisoner  and 
separate  us,  I  put  on  her  boy's  clothes  and  let  her  go  so  that  we 
might  stay  together.' 

Major  Hurst  listened  to  the  end  of  the  little  story  before  calling 
to  the  sergeant,  and  then  he  only  said  : 

•'  Sergeant,  take  this  boy  back  to  the  other  prisoner.  It's  all 
right ;  he's  promised  to  be  quiet  now.' 

Major  Hurst  was  the  type  of  ordinary  Englishman  to  whom  the 
unexpected  always  has  in  theory  something  supernatural  about  it, 
and  yet  when  it  does  come,  his  commonsense  knows  how  to  deal 
with  it. 

Perhaps  it  was  fever,  but  it  seemed  to  him,  looking  back,  that 
from  the  moment  the  slim  figure  had  shrunk  close  to  him — away 
from  Sergeant  Nicholson's  clutching  hand — he  had  been  only 
waiting  to  say  those  words  :  '  You  are  a  girl.' 

When  all  was  still  again  and  the  moonless  night  at  its  darkest, 
he  got  off  his  uncomfortable  bed,  and,  entering  the  house,  made 
his  way  to  the  room  that  served  as  a  prison. 

The  little  prisoner  was  asleep,  or  apparently  so,  curled  up  in  an 
arm-chair.  Seen  thus  she  was  very  small,  her  dark  curly  head 
pillowed  on  the  arm  of  the  youth  kneeling  beside  her. 

As  he  rose  to  his  feet  at  the  lantern's  light,  the  small  figure  in 
the  chair  sat  up,  rubbing  the  sleep  out  of  the  soft  dark  eyes,  then, 
recognising  the  visitor,  turned  and  clung  with  a  little  frightened 
cry  to  the  other. 

4  You  speak  English,'  Major  Hurst  said,  '  I  know.  You  will 
understand  quite  well  what  I  say.'  There  was  a  sullen  assent. 
'  You  are  not  well  yet.  I  don't  want  prisoners.  I  can't  do  with 
them.  You  know ' — he  paused  and  looked  straight  into  the  blue 
eyes  fixed  on  him — '  you  know  where  Wessel's  Commando  is.  It's 
close  by.'  There  was  a  momentary  waver  in  the  steady  eyes 
looking  into  his.  'If  you  were  put  outside  this  farm  you  would 
find  your  way  all  right.  I  know  all  about  it,  you  see.  In  the 
morning  I  shall  leave  you  here  to  find  your  way  to  him.' 

It  was  the  little  prisoner  who  seemed  to  understand.  There  was 
no  word  or  look  towards  their  captor,  only  two  arms  suddenly 
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clasped  round  the  neck  of  the  surly  youth,  and  in  the  silence  John 
walked  away. 

In  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  early  start  Major  Hurst  called 
up  Sergeant  Nicholson.  '  You  can  turn  the  prisoners  out — those 
two  boys,  I  mean.  No  good  our  being  bothered  with  them.  The 
elder  is  ill,  and  the  younger  only  a  child.  He  ought  to  have  been 
^sent  with  Mrs.  Wessel.' 

'  He's  quite  old  enough  to  do  harm,'  the  sergeant  retorted,  with 
x  glance  at  the  bandaged  arm. 

'  He's  a  little  rascal,'  John  said  calmly,  '  but  he  won't  do  any 
more  harm  ;  the  other  youth  will  look  after  him.  If  there's  a  horse 
v,hey  can  have  it ;  they  can  both  get  on  it.' 

On  a  wretched  half-starved  screw  the  boys  jumped  up  eagerly 
enough.  Major  Hurst  standing  on  the  stoep  watched  them  start. 
At  the  last  moment  he  went  closer  and  said  : 

'  Take  her  out  of  this  and  put  her  in  charge  of  some  one  ;  she's 
too  young  to  run  these  risks.  Get  her  to  some  safe  place.' 

'  Yes,  I'm  going  to.'  The  sullen  despair  was  no  longer  in  the 
clear  blue  eyes.  His  youth  was  surprising — eighteen  at  the  outside 
--with  that  happier  expression  on  his  stern  face. 

'  And  don't  you  go  shooting  men,'  he  added  severely  to  the  dark 
curly  head,  as  the  face  was  averted,  '  or  you'll  get  yourself  and 
others  into  trouble.' 

4  No,  no.     I'm  sorry.' 

It  was  very  inadequate  regret,  Major  Hurst  felt,  as  he  realised 
the  fever  from  the  sleepless  worried  night,  the  disapproval  of  the 
doctor,  the  general  discomfort  of  the  day's  ride  in  front  of  him 
before  a  resting-place  would  be  reached. 

The  whole  episode  had  proved  as  big  a  fiasco  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  Mrs.  Wessel,  her  three  little  girls  and  squalling  baby, 
with  a  wagon  load  of  household  odds  and  ends — all  he  had  to  show 
for  the  fortnight's  chase  ;  a  burning  farm  to  mark  the  end  of  the  mis- 
a  Iventure — only  Sergeant  Nicholson's  grudging  praise  to  console. 

'  I  am  glad,  sir,  you  sent  off  those  two  prisoners.  It's  bad 
enough  as  it  is,  but  if  we'd  had  that  scowling  youngster  with  us  and 
tl  iat  screeching  cat,  I  don't  know  what  would  have  happened.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  way  he  went  on  last  night.  It  was  enough 
to  run  one's  blood  cold.  You've  done  quite  right,  sir.' 

It  was  not  often  a  word  of  approval  fell  from  Sergeant  Nicholson, 
ai  id  it  was  a  moment  when  any  approval  had  its  value,  even  though 
Major  Hurst  knew  it  was  quite  undeserved.  It  had  not  been  with 
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the  virtuous  intention  of  lessening  everyone's  burden  or  adding  to 
everyone's  comfort  that  he  had  let  them  go,  or  even  because  during 
his  night  vigil  he  had  decided  the  cause  of  war  would  be  better 
served  by  their  escape,  but  solely  because  two  tearful  dark  eyes  had 
looked  into  his  and  had  made  his  heart  thump  with  the  memory  of 
clinging  hands  and  a  soft  pleading  voice — 4  Oh  !  Johnny,  can't  you 
take  me  with  you  ?  ' 

That  had  happened  two  years  ago,  and  letters  now  came  very 
rarely  :  they  went  astray,  he  often  told  himself.  One,  torn  with 
many  readings,  was  in  the  pocket  just  where  the  little  enemy's 
hand  had  touched  his. 

He  took  it  out  and  looked  at  the  sprawling  school-girl  writing 
and  read  the  few  well-known  words  that  said  so  little,  and  to  him 
meant  so  much.  He  was  thankful  there  had  been  no  mistake  this 
time  at  any  rate,  and  that  little  dark-eyed  girl  had  got  away  with 
the  man  she  cared  for. 

'  Yours,  Nellie  Devlin.' 

He  was  on  his  horse  as  he  read  the  name,  the  flames  bursting 
out  of  the  doomed  house.  He  gave  a  sigh  for  the  day  when  all 
these  horrors  should  be  over  and  he  back  in  his  peaceful  English 
home.  What  added  bliss  then  to  remember  that  other  dark-eyed 
girl  had  not  pleaded  with  him  in  vain. 

Then  they  all  rode  off  as  the  flames  raced  and  rose  and  fell  in 
the  windless  silence.     And  eventually  the  war  did  come  to  an  end 
and  everyone  who  was  not  asleep  on  the  veldt  returned  home  to 
claim  what  was  left  for  claiming  after  the  three  years'  absence. 
For  Major  John  Hurst,  D.S.O.,  there  was  nothing. 
Nellie  Devlin  had  fallen  under  another  spell.     The  other  had 
been  at  home  and  had  not  had  to  trust  to  scant  letters  to  keep  him 
in  mind.    And  he  was  rich,  so  there  had  been  no  need  to  postpone 
the  wedding. 

Long  before  he  could  start  for  England,  John  heard  all  about 
it  from  a  well-informed  friend,  which  saved  him  a  pang  on  arrival, 
as  Lady  Easthampton  had  not  remembered  in  one  of  those  few 
treasured  letters  which  had  followed  him  about  the  veldt  to  tell  him 
of  her  engagement. 

BEATRICE  ALLHUSEN. 
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There's  a  far  bell  ringing 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun ; 
And  a  phantom  voice  is  singing 

Of  the  great  days  done. 
There's  a  far  bell  ringing 
And  a  phantom  voice  is  singing 
Of  renown  forever  clinging 

To  the  great  days  done. 

HENRY  NEWBOLT. 

IT  was  in  a  certain  shipbreaker's  yard  that  I  came  upon  the  name  of 
the  Bristol.  Beyond  the  wall,  upon  the  river  that  glinted  in  the 
sunshine  like  blue  flame,  there  might  be  seen  the  ragged  shell  of 
an  old  wooden  battleship,  and  all  around  me  where  I  stood  were  the 
figureheads  of  others  that  had  come  to  the  same  dreary  end.  One, 
a  tall  figure  of  Britannia  in  a  carved  wooden  cuirass,  had  belonged 
to  the  Albion ;  another,  a  gaunt  male  image  with  a  truculent 
whiskered  face,  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  Gloucester.  A  wooden 
gentleman,  ten  feet  high  at  least,  in  uniform  with  a  star  upon  his 
breast,  had  once  frowned  insolently,  with  back  thrown  head,  from 
the  bows  of  the  Grampian.  A  helmed  figure  had  glared  out  upon  the 
white  water  that  danced  before  the  forefoot  of  the  Castor ;  a 
patriotic  person  in  a  Scotch  bonnet  had  directed  the  Glasgow  upon 
the  path  of  fame.  The  fine  stern  face,  the  high  nose  and  double 
chin  of  Lord  Hood,  uniformed  and  imposing,  were  worn  with  much 
voyaging  and  the  lash  of  many  winds,  and  would  feel  never  again 
the  smarting  tingle  of  the  spray.  But  it  was  the  name  of  the 
Bristol  beneath  the  wooden  shape  of  a  woman  with  long  curling 
hair  that  set  me  thinking  of  Benbow. 

That  Bristol  to  which  this  figurehead  had  belonged  would  only 
be  bhe  descendant  of  that  ship  of  war  which  played  so  odd  a  part  in 
the  admiral's  career.  For  it  was  in  1681  that  John  Benbow, 
master  of  the  Nonsuch,  was  sentenced  by  court  martial  to  forfeit 
three  months'  pay,  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  use  of  the  wounded 
men  on  board  the  Adventure,  and  to  ask  Captain  Booth's  pardon 
on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Bristol,  declaring  that  he  had  had  no 
malicious  intent  in  speaking  certain  words ;  all  the  commanders 
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of  the  fleet  being  present,  and  a  boat's  crew  from  each  ship's 
company. 

He  was  always  a  plain  speaker,  was  John  Benbow,  and  his 
rough  tongue  had  got  him  into  trouble  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  career  in  the  Navy,  even  as,  at  the  end,  it  lashed  certain 
captains  to  treacherous  mutiny,  and  withheld  from  himself  a 
splendid  triumph  that  should  have  crowned  his  fame.  It  would 
appear  that  in  both  cases  his  rough  speech  was  not  unjustified  by 
facts,  but,  at  the  tune  of  the  first,  he  was  poor  and  unknown  and 
friendless,  and  he  had  to  pay  a  penalty  of  some  humiliation.  The 
second  affair  was  widely  different.  Then  he  was  an  admiral  upon 
foreign  service,  almost  all-powerful,  strong  enough  even  to  over- 
ride the  law.  And  grimly,  relentlessly,  he  hounded  to  their  deaths 
the  captains  who  had  failed  him,  and,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  it 
chanced  that  two  were  shot  at  Plymouth  upon  the  deck  of  that 
same  Bristol  upon  which  years  ago  he  had  been  compelled  to  make 
apology.  Benbow  himself  had  succumbed  months  before  to  his 
wounds  and  his  bitter  rage  and  chagrin.  One  may  wonder  if  they 
met  beyond  the  grave,  the  stern  implacable  admiral,  risen  from 
the  ranks,  and  the  '  fine  gentlemen  '  captains  who  had  avenged  by 
treachery  the  '  briskness  '  of  his  tongue.  .  .  . 

Benbow  was  born  at  Shrewsbury  in  1653,  and  it  seems  fairly 
certain  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  tanner.  Which  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  the  very  smallest  import.  William  I.,  King  of  England 
by  right  of  his  own  good  sword  and  brain,  was  the  grandson  of  a 
tanner — and  a  man  of  some  little  might.  Although  certainly  it 
would  seem  that  William  was  not  possessed  of  sufficient  humour  to 
smile  at  the  humble  strain  in  his  blood.  As  the  wretched  folk  of 
Alen9on  bore  witness  in  their  agonies,  when  those  walls  upon  which 
they  had  dared  to  hang  raw  hides  in  insulting  jest,  had  been  stormed 
by  the  savage  Duke  at  the  head  of  his  men.  But  from  what  one 
can  glean  about  Benbow,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  the  type  of 
man  to  trouble  about  his  lack  of  birth.  It  was  a  time  in  our  Navy 
when  men  either  rose  by  their  own  merits  '  from  the  bilge,'  or  owed 
their  rank  entirely  to  family  influence  or  Parliamentary  interest. 
Wherefore  there  were  two  parties  in  the  Navy  and  much  ill  feeling, 
and  with  these  facts  in  mind  one  has  less  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  tragedy  that  darkened  Benbow's  last  days. 

Tradition  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  butcher 
or  a  waterman,  but  tradition,  has  no  doubt  that  the  sea  was  calling 
to  him  and  that  he  hearkened  to  its  voice.  The  lot  of  a  boy  who 
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ran  away  to  sea  in  those  harsh  days  would  be  no  silken  one,  but 
through  all  his  life  Benbow  never  lacked  toughness  of  fibre,  moral 
or  physical.  In  1678  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  had  passed  from  the 
merchant  service  into  the  navy,  and  now  fortune  was  certainly  his 
friend.  For  we  find  him  in  the  Mediterranean  as  master's  mate  on 
the  Rupert  under  Captain  Herbert,  who  was  to  become  the  Earl  of 
Torrington  and  a  man  of  note  and  influence  for  a  while.  Perhaps 
even  a  Benbow  could  not  hope  to  rise  rapidly  in  this  curious  world 
without  a  powerful  friend.  He  was  able  to  prove  his  worth  to 
Herbert  in  certain  actions  with  Algerine  corsairs,  and  in  '79  he  was 
promoted  to  be  master  of  the  Nonsuch.  In  her  he  was  successively 
under  Rooke,  Shovel  and  Wheler,  the  first  two  of  whom  were  to  rise 
very  high,  and  unquestionably  all  three  were  impressed  by  the 
dogged,  independent  young  man,  and  kept  him  in  their  minds.  In 
'81  there  came  the  odd  affair  of  the  court  martial  and  apology, 
which  has  been  mentioned.  The  Nonsuch  captured  a  certain 
Algerine  cruiser  which  had  previously  beaten  off  the  attack  of 
Captain  Booth  in  the  Adventure.  The  merits  of  that  sea  fight  are 
not  to  be  judged  at  this  date,  but,  as  was  natural,  the  men  of  the 
Nonsuch  were  guilty  of  much  rough  chaff  at  the  expense  of  Captain 
Booth  and  his  men,  and  Benbow  was  so  rash  and  thoughtless  as  to 
repeat  the  talk  in  public.  Captain  Booth  brought  him  to  a  court 
martial,  and  he  was  found  guilty,  but  with  the  saving  clause  '  that 
he  had  only  repeated  the  words  after  another.'  His  sentence  has 
been  told,  but  it  may  be  added  that  the  three  months  pay  which  he 
forfeited  amounted  to  £12  15s.,  which  is  the  sum  duly  checked 
against  his  name  in  the  pay-book  of  the  Nonsuch.  The  sentence 
was  perhaps  lenient  for  those  days,  and  yet,  remembering  Benbow's 
grim  pride,  one  fancies  that  he  suffered  keenly,  one  doubts  if  that 
public  apology  was  uttered  with  much  grace. 

The  Nonsuch  was  paid  off  in  November,  1681,  and  Benbow  would 
probably  return  to  the  merchant  service.  Perhaps,  although  it 
appears  unlikely,  in  1686,  as  tradition  has  it,  he  really  owned  and 
commanded  a  ship  named  the  Benbow  Frigate,  engaged  in  the  Levant 
trade ;  perhaps  the  oft- told  tale  of  the  Moors'  heads  is  devoid  of 
exaggeration.  It  does  not  greatly  matter.  The  deed  it  tells  of 
wat  worthy  of  Benbow,  was  in  keeping  with  his  character,  and  such 
taks  always  spring  up  about  the  name  of  one  who  looms  heroic  in 
the  eyes  of  the  great  public  that  loves  a  Homeric  fighter.  Campbell, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Benbow's  son-in-law,  Mr.  Paul  Calton,  and  who 
seems  to  have  loved  Benbow's  memory,  tells  the  story  with  huge 
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unction.  A  Sallee  Kover  attacked  the  Benbow  Frigate,  ventured 
even  to  come  to  grips  with  her  by  boarding,  but  found  that  she  had 
caught  a  Tartar.  (One  does  not  imagine  that  Benbow,  the  man  who, 
middle-aged  admiral  as  he  was,  led  his  boarders  three  times  in 
person  in  his  last  great  fight,  was  an  especially  pleasant  person  to 
meet  in  his  youth  in  defence  of  his  own  decks  !)  When  the  Moors 
drew  off  in  some  haste,  and  crowded  sail  in  search  of  an  easier  prey, 
they  left  thirteen  of  their  dead  behind  them  on  the  frigate,  and  from 
those  thirteen  bodies  Benbow  cut  off  the  heads  and  flung  them  into 
a  tub  of  pork  pickle.  At  Cadiz  he  landed  in  some  state  with  a 
negro  servant  strutting  behind  him  carrying  those  grim  trophies 
in  a  sack.  When  the  revenue  officers  questioned  him  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  sack,  he  answered  '  Salt  provisions  for  my  own  use.' 
But  they  insisted  on  taking  him  before  the  magistrates,  who  ordained, 
courteously  enough,  that  the  sack  must  be  opened.  '  I  told  you,' 
says  the  captain  sternly,  '  that  they  were  salt  provisions  for  my 
own  use.  Caesar,  throw  them  down  upon  the  table,  and,  gentlemen, 
if  you  like  them,  they  are  at  your  service ! '  Whereupon,  says 
Campbell,  the  magistrates  were  filled  with  admiration  for  so  stark 
a  defence  against  long  odds,  and  sent  an  account  of  the  affair  to 
Charles  II.  of  Spain.  He  on  his  part  sent  for  the  English  captain, 
made  him  a  handsome  present,  and  wrote  of  him  in  such  terms  to 
James  II.  of  England  that  Benbow  was  given  a  ship  in  the  Navy. 
Which  makes  a  pretty  story  with  the  traditionally  happy  ending. 
Unfortunately,  and  as  a  matter  of  sober  fact,  Benbow  did  not 
re-enter  the  Navy  until  after  the  Revolution. 

But  then  he  rose  with  extraordinary  speed.  On  June  1,  1689, 
he  was  given  his  commission  as  third  lieutenant  of  the  Elizabeth, 
and  on  September  20  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  captain  of 
the  York,  seventy  guns.  In  October  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Bonaventure,  and  in  November  to  the  Britannia.  Almost  certainly 
he  owed  this  wonderful  promotion  to  Herbert's  interest,  and  it  is 
possible  that  he  was  aboard  the  fleet  which  landed  the  invading 
Prince  of  Orange  at  Torbay.  He  was  enabled  later  to  repay  a 
portion  of  his  debt  to  his  patron.  At  the  court  martial  which  fol- 
lowed the  disgraceful  sea  fight  off  Beachy  Head,  it  had  been  stated 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Earl  of  Torrington  *  that  he  was  scarcely, 
during  the  whole  action,  within  gunshot  of  the  French  line.'  Benbow, 
who  had  acted  as  master  of  the  fleet  aboard  the  Royal  Sovereign,  the 
flagship,  deposed  that  his  ship  had  been  within  half  gunshot  of  the 
enemy  for  an  hour.  His  evidence  probably  served  to  win  Lord 
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Torrington  his  acquittal,  although  the  King  never  forgave  the 
admiral  the  incapacity,  to  use  no  stronger  term,  which  he  had 
displayed  in  the  action. 

Benbow,  who  acted  as  master  of  the  flagship  Britannia  at 
Barfleur  and  La  Hogue  under  Admiral  Russell,  had  been  appointed 
master  attendant  first  of  Chatham  Dockyard  and  afterwards  of 
Deptford.  He  held  this  office  for  six  years,  with  occasional  inter- 
ludes when  he  was  sent  to  sea  upon  special  service.  For  instance, 
in  September  '93,  he  commanded  a  flotilla  of  bomb-ships  and  fire- 
&hips  that  was  sent  against  St.  Malo.  The  action  lasted  three  days, 
and  was  more  or  less  ineffectual,  as  indeed,  to  be  entirely  frank,  was 
much  of  Benbow's  work  throughout  his  career.  Almost  invariably 
his  subordinates  seem  to  have  failed  him.  It  would  appear  that  he 
had  not  the  happy  knack  of  getting  the  best  out  of  his  officers 
which  has  distinguished  most  great  leaders.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  common  sailors  appear  almost  to  have  worshipped  him.  Doubt- 
less they  felt  that  he  was  no  fine  gentleman,  but  one  of  themselves. 
Campbell  says  that  he  was  the  one  unlibelled  and  uncensured 
officer  under  William.  The  truth  was,  he  adds,  that  the  seamen 
generally  considered  Benbow  as  their  greatest  patron  ;  one  who  not 
only  used  them  well,  while  under  his  command,  but  was  always 
ready  to  interpose  in  their  favour,  as  far  as  his  interest  went,  when 
they  were  ill  treated  by  others.  Against  St.  Malo  he  sent  in  a 
great  fire-ship  of  his  own  invention,  which  seems  to  have  been 
fashioned  upon  a  more  liberal  scale  than  any  former  craft  of  the 
sort.  She  grounded  before  reaching  her  proper  station,  but  never- 
theless her  explosion  did  immense  damage  to  the  town.  *  It  shook 
the  whole  town  like  an  earthquake,  broke  all  glass  and  earthenware 
for  three  leagues  round,  and  struck  off  the  roofs  of  three  hundred 
houses.'  Benbow  in  his  keenness  was  dissatisfied  with  the  result 
a<  thieved  by  the  action,  and  brought  one  of  the  commanders  of  his 
bomb-ships  to  a  court  martial  for  not  going  in  closer  when  ordered 
to  do  so.  He  failed  however  to  procure  a  conviction.  In  '94  he  was 
in  command  of  similar  operations  against  Dunkirk,  and  his  flotilla 
wis  covered  by  his  old  commander,  now  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  and 
hia  fleet.  The  French  had  blocked  the  entrance  to  Dunkirk,  and 
nothing  could  be  done.  Next  summer  Benbow  was  again  in 
command  of  fire-ships,  when  another  ineffectual  attempt  was  made 
against  St.  Malo  by  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  under  Admirals 
Lord  Berkeley  and  Von  Almonde.  Afterwards  Benbow  was  detached 
in  command  of  the  fire-ships  and  some  frigates  to  attack  Granville, 
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which  he  shelled  for  some  hours.  Upon  the  return  of  the  Fleet  to 
the  Downs  he  gave  up  his  command,  and  there  is  evidence  of 
more  friction,  this  time  between  his  superior  officer  and  himself. 
'  Benbow  is  quitting  his  ship,'  wrote  Lord  Berkeley  on  July  23. 
'  I  cannot  imagine  the  reason.  He  pretends  sickness,  but  I  think  it 
is  only  feigned.'  And  a  few  days  later  he  wrote,  *  As  to  Captain 
Benbow,  I  know  of  no  difference  between  him  and  me,  nor  have  we 

had  any.  He  has  no  small  obligation  to  me '  And  then  he 

goes  on  to  hint  that  Benbow's  head  had  been  turned  by  some  of 
'  the  foolish  printed  papers  '  alluding  to  him  as  '  the  famous  Captain 
Benbow.'  Which  suggestion  seems  unworthy  either  of  its  maker 
or  Benbow. 

And  the  Admiralty,  at  any  rate,  appear  to  have  had  nothing 
but  praise  for  his  conduct.  They  directed  that  he  '  should  be  paid 
as  rear-admiral  during  the  time  he  has  been  employed  this  summer 
on  the  coast  of  France  ...  as  a  reward  for  his  good  service,'  and 
next  spring  they  gave  him  the  rank  as  well.  To  rise  in  seven  years 
from  third  lieutenant  to  rear-admiral  is  rapid  work  indeed  !  Even 
Henty  never  dared  to  give  such  swift  promotion  to  one  of  his  boy 
heroes  !  In  April  '96,  apparently  before  the  confirmation  of  his 
new  step,  he  was  present  at  an  attempt  to  bombard  Calais,  and 
Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  writes  to  the  Admiralty.  ...  *  Captain 
Benbow  had  the  flesh  torn  off  from  his  leg  by  an  accident  on  board 
one  of  the  bomb-vessels  in  the  action,  and,  I  doubt,  will  hardly 
be  able  to  stir  within  a  fortnight.'  Later  in  the  year  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  squadron  before  Dunkirk, 
with  special  orders  to  endeavour  to  intercept  Jean  Bart's  squadron 
and  to  protect  the  English  and  Dutch  shipping.  But  once  again 
his  ill  luck  pursued  him,  and,  since  the  Admiralty  had  neglected 
to  provide  him  with  the  clean  ships  he  had  asked  for,  Jean  Bart, 
that  dashing  slippery  commander,  contrived  with  ease  to  elude 
the  Englishman.  And  then  there  followed  the  insecure  Peace  of 
Ryswick. 

There  was  little  expectation  upon  either  side  that  the  treaty 
would  endure,  and  in  '98  it  was  judged  wise  to  send  Benbow  to  the 
West  Indies  with  a  squadron  that  he  might  protect  our  colonies 
in  the  event  of  French  aggression.  He  also  had  especial  orders  to 
hunt  down  the  pirates  that  swarmed  in  those  waters,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  notorious  Captain  Kidd,  who,  having  recently  sailed 
with  a  commission  against  pirates,  had  himself  seen  fit  to  hoist  the 
black  flag.  There  is  little  need  to  recount  in  detail  Benbow's  work 
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in  the  Indies.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  did  good  work  with  in- 
sufficient means  and  bore  himself  towards  truculent  Spanish 
governors  in  a  style  that  Drake  himself  could  scarcely  have  bettered. 
Let  one  instance  of  his  bearing  be  enough.  The  governor  of  Cartha- 
gena  had  seized  two  English  merchant  ships,  and  proposed  to  add 
them  to  an  expedition  which  he  was  fitting  out  against  the  luckless 
Scotch  colony  at  Darien.  He  declined  to  listen  to  Benbow's 
first  courteous  request  that  the  ships  should  be  released.  Where- 
upon the  Englishman  hinted  not  obscurely  that  a  bombardment 
of  the  town  would  follow.  *  If  the  ships  were  not  delivered  within 
twenty-four  hours  he  would  come  in  and  fetch  them,  and  the  governor 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  respect  an  English  officer 
had  for  his  word.'  The  governor  released  the  ships. 

Kidd  was  taken,  although  not  by  Benbow,  and  in  1700  the 
Admiral  returned  to  England,  having  won,  it  would  appear,  the 
golden  opinion  of  the  colonies.  He  was  appointed  first  to  the 
command  in  the  Downs,  and  then  to  serve  as  Vice- Admiral  of  the 
Blue  under  Sir  George  Rooke.  The  year  1701,  with  his  appointment 
for  the  second  time  to  the  command  in  the  West  Indies,  closes  this 
inadequate  sketch  of  his  earlier  work,  and  brings  me  to  that  last 
great  fight  which  won  him  his  enduring  fame,  and  about  which, 
nven  now,  it  is  difficult  to  write  with  proper  chilling  moderation  and 
restraint. 

His  achievements  up  to  this  date  may  not  appear  especially 
brilliant  in  cold  detail,  but  it  seems  certain  that  his  reputation 
with  the  people  at  home  had  been  steadily  growing.  Evelyn 
recounts  a  conversation  which  he  had  in  1690  with  Sir  Anthony 
Dean  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Pepys.  They  had  both  held  office  under 
James  II.,  and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  contrast  his  naval 
£  dministration  with  that  of  his  successor.  James  was  the  unhappy 
possessor  of  most  of  the  faults  that  a  king  can  have,  but  it  is  certain 
that  his  heart  was  in  the  prosperity  of  his  navy,  and  it  cannot  be 
cenied  that  it  was  in  a  healthier  state  under  his  care  than  in 
William's  time.  Sir  Anthony  deplored  '  the  sad  condition  of  our 
r  avy,  as  now  governed  by  inexperienced  men  since  this  Revolution. 
He  mentioned  what  exceeding  advantage  we  of  this  navy  had  by 
being  the  first  who  built  fregats,  and  added  that  it  would  be  the  best 
expedient  to  be  masters  of  the  sea,  if  they  would  leave  off  building 
huge  great  ships,  which  were  for  nothing  but  to  gratify  gentlemen 
commanders,  who  must  have  all  their  effeminate  accommodations, 
and  would  not  submit  to  the  fatigue  which  those  who  were  bred 
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seamen  would  undergo  in  these  swift /rebate.'  It  is  impossible,  say 
the  authors  of  the  '  History  of  Shrewsbury,'  to  doubt  that  Benbow 
was  in  their  thoughts  in  this  conversation.  And  as  they  add,  his 
light  and  active  figure  in  his  portrait  at  Greenwich  Hospital  is  not 
more  sharply  contrasted  to  the  sleepy,  full-bottomed  perukes  that 
surround  him,  than  the  promptitude  and  alacrity  of  the  frigates 
in  which  he  generally  served  were  to  their  unwieldy  three-deckers. 

His  portrait  is  one  of  the  many  surprises  that  await  the  student 
of  Benbow's  character  and  career.  Somehow  one  expects  to  be 
confronted  by  a  grim  bulldog  type  of  face,  that  is  not  without  a 
suggestion  of  plebeian  coarseness.  Instead,  one  has  the  impression 
of  sprightly  elegance.  You  might  well  take  the  picture  of  Benbow 
to  be  the  portrait  of  one  of  those  gentlemen  officers  for  whom  he  had 
such  contempt.  The  lips  are  rather  full,  the  eyes,  beneath  strongly 
marked  eyebrows,  are  fairly  wide  apart.  The  face  framed  in  the 
curly  wig  of  the  period  is  entirely  pleasing.  Only  the  squareness 
of  the  chin  gives  evidence  of  the  pluck  and  iron  tenacity  of  the 
man,  that  at  need  could  rise  above  physical  torture  and  apparent 
failure. 

It  was  a  tradition  in  the  Navy  that  he  first  introduced  the 
practice,  afterwards  revived  by  Anson,  of  heaving  the  ship  close 
to  the  enemy  before  pouring  in  the  broadside.  And  indeed  one 
can  believe  that  the  longing,  shared  afterwards  by  Nelson,  always 
to  get  to  close  grips  with  the  enemy,  was  characteristic  of  Benbow. 
He  made  his  name  as  a  commander  of  frigates,  as  a  swift  keen 
fighter,  and  it  is  in  that  character  that  he  was  loved  by  the  people 
of  his  day,  as  he  has  been  loved  through  all  the  following  years. 

For  indeed  it  must  be  admitted  by  the  impartial  student  that, 
judged  solely  by  his  work,  he  has  small  claims  to  rank  with  the 
greatest  of  our  admirals.  All  that  he  attempted  was  at  least 
partially  ineffectual ;  no  great  victory  stands  to  his  credit ;  the 
treachery  of  his  captains  makes  even  his  last  great  fight  one  of 
the  most  shameful,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  splendid,  episodes 
in  the  history  of  our  navy.  Charnock's  summing  up  of  his  character 
seems  to  convey  a  fair  impression  of  his  nature,  both  in  its  strength 
and  its  weakness.  '  As  to  his  character,  his  bitterest  enemy  cannot 
deny  him  the  honest  reputation  of  a  brave,  active  and  able  com- 
mander ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  warmest  friends  and  admirers 
must  allow  he  wanted  those  conciliatory  manners  which  were  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  personal  attachment  and  regard  of  the  officers  he 
commanded.  Honesty,  integrity  and  blunt  sincerity  were  the 
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prominent  feature  of  his  private  character.  .  .  . '  It  is  certain  that 
Nelson  owed  something  of  his  brilliant  success  to  the  love  and  trust 
which  he  inspired  in  his  captains,  and  a  leader  who  cannot  ensure 
at  least  loyalty  from  his  subordinates  is  either  most  unfortunate  or 
peculiarly  ill  fitted  for  high  command.  Well,  perhaps  one  cannot 
find  justification  for  Benbow's  great  and  enduring  fame  as  an 
admiral,  but  at  least  one  can  find  with  certainty  that  he  was  some- 
thing, a  great  deal,  of  a  man. 

It  is  significant  that  William  trusted  him,  believed  in  him 
always,  and  William  was  something  of  a  judge  of  men.  There  was 
between  the  two  a  certain  similarity  of  nature.  Both  were  brusque 
in  manner,  both  could  be  harsh- tongued,  even  brutal,  if  men  angered 
them,  both  were  brave,  physically  and  spiritually — utterly,  entirely 
brave.  But  William  could  be,  and  habitually  was,  lenient,  scornfully 
lenient,  to  treachery  and  failure.  Benbow,  the  lesser  man,  had  no 
such  tolerance.  He  did  not  love  failure ;  it  was  not  his  way  to 
condone  it,  to  deal  lightly  with  it.  He  proved  that  in  a  rather 
terrible  fashion,  even  when  the  hand  of  death  was  already  heavy 
upon  him.  He  saw  to  it  that  Kirby  and  Wade  died  for  their 
treacherous  mutiny ;  William,  in  his  place,  would  probably  have 
sneered  grimly  at  such  paltry  folk,  have  been  content  with  their 
dismissal  from  the  service.  But  certainly  there  would  be  something 
in  common  between  '  the  asthmatic  skeleton '  who,  with  a  handful 
of  horse,  held  up  for  a  priceless  hour  the  triumphant  pursuit  that 
raved  upon  his  broken  army  after  the  bloody  fight  of  Landen,  and 
the  man  who,  first  with  two  ships  and  afterwards  with  one,  clung 
dauntlessly  to  the  French  squadron  through  five  long  days  and 
nights. 

When  in  1702  it  was  resolved  to  send  another  squadron  to  the 
West  Indies,  William  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
appoint  Benbow  again  to  that  trying  station,  so  soon  after  his 
return.  He  was  admittedly  the  best  man  for  the  post,  but  it  was 
one  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  heavy  responsibility.  Several  officers 
were  named  and  consulted,  but  either  their  health  or  their  affairs 
were  in  such  disorder  that  they  begged  to  be  excused.  '  Upon 
which  the  King  said  merrily  to  some  of  his  ministers,  alluding  to 
the  dress  and  appearance  of  these  gentlemen,  "  Well  then,  I  find 
we  must  spare  our  beaus,  and  send  honest  Benbow."  '  When 
William  asked  him  if  he  would  go,  saying  that  he  would  not  take  it 
amiss  if  he  refused,  Benbow  answered  with  the  blunt  obedience 
that  the  curt  King  loved,  '  That  he  had  no  right  to  choose  his 
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station,  and  that  if  his  Majesty  thought  fit  to  send  him  to  the  East 
or  the  West  Indies  or  anywhere  else  (it  is  possible  that  he  specified 
an  even  hotter  and  more  distant  region)  he  would  cheerfully  execute 
his  orders,  as  became  him.'  And  so  with  ten  ships  he  sailed  on  his 
last  outward  voyage. 

Some  of  his  captains  were  men  of  birth  and  breeding,  men  who 
had  done  good  service,  it  may  be,  but  who  owed  their  positions  to 
their  powerful  friends.  Benbow  hated  such  men,  was  possibly 
inclined  to  be  unjust  to  them.  One  cannot  doubt  that  when  he 
sailed  he  had  scornfully  in  his  mind  the  white-handed  exquisites  who 
had  refused  to  undertake  the  work  that  now  lay  before  him,  and  was 
determined  in  a  smouldering  fashion  to  stand  no  nonsense  from 
such  officers  under  his  command.  It  would  appear  that  unhappily 
they  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  relieve  his  feelings.  Campbell, 
certainly  no  enemy  to  Benbow,  tells  us, '  The  Admiral  was  an  honest 
rough  seaman,  and  fancied  that  his  command  was  bestowed  upon 
him  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  should  serve  his  country ; 
this  induced  him  to  treat  Captain  Kirby  and  the  rest  of  the  gentle- 
man a  little  roughly  at  Jamaica,  when  he  found  them  not  quite  so 
ready  to  obey  his  orders  as  he  thought  was  their  duty.  And  this  it 
was  that  engaged  them  in  the  base  and  wicked  design  of  putting  it 
out  of  his  power  to  engage  the  French,  presuming  that,  as  so  many 
were  concerned  in  it,  they  might  be  able  to  justify  themselves 
and  throw  the  blame  upon  the  Admiral,  and  so  they  hoped  to  be 
rid  of  him.  .  .  .  But  his  rugged  honesty  baffled  them.  .  .  . '  These 
words  are  significant  enough.  We  can  imagine  what  took  place 
at  Jamaica.  Afterwards  Kirby  and  the  rest,  who  had  done  good 
service  in  the  past,  acted  from  malice  rather  than  cowardice. 
They  were  not  cowards  ;  there  have  been  few  enough  cowards  in  the 
Navy.  But  Benbow  had  treated  them  '  a  little  briskly,'  and  they 
were  hot  for  vengeance. 

There  were  three  French  squadrons  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
Benbow  was  hopelessly  outnumbered.  But  he  bided  his  time 
with  skill,  and  on  August  10,  1702,  made  a  dash  for  the  third  and 
smallest  squadron  under  Du  Casse.  He  came  in  touch  with  it  near 
Santa  Marta  on  the  evening  of  the  19th.  It  consisted  of  four 
ships  of  from  60  to  70  guns,  one  large  Dutch-built  ship  of  from  30  to 
40,  a  transport  full  of  soldiers,  a  sloop  and  three  small  ships,  one 
of  which  was  a  prize.  Benbow's  squadron,  for  effective  purposes, 
was  superior.  He  had  seven  ships,  ranging  from  70  to  48  guns, 
but  they  were  much  scattered  when  the  enemy  was  sighted. 
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Benbow  at  once  flew  the  signal  for  a  line  of  battle,  and  himself 
made  pursuit  in  the  Breda  under  easy  sail  to  give  time  for  his 
most  distant  ships  to  come  into  position. 

The  French  were  steering  westward  along  the  shore  under 
topsails,  and,  as  his  frigates  were  curiously  tardy  in  closing,  Benbow 
brought  the  Breda  up  with  the  enemy,  but  still  waited  for  the 
Defiance  to  lead  the  line.  It  was,  however,  the  Falmouth  who 
opened  the  ball.  She  joined  battle  with  the  Dutch  ship,  then  the 
Windsor  and  the  Defiance  with  the  craft  abreast  of  them,  and 
Benbow  himself  engaged.  One  fancies  him  mellowed  by  the  joy 
of:  battle,  as  was  his  way,  unusually  courteous  and  genial.  But  to 
his  wrathful  amazement  he  was  to  see  the  Windsor  and  Defiance 
stand  no  more  than  two  or  three  broadsides  before  they  luffed 
out  of  gunshot !  Their  late  opponents  promptly  closed  upon  the 
Breda  and  '  galled  her  very  much.'  From  four  o'clock  till  dark 
the  uneven  fight  continued,  and  then,  although  firing  ceased, 
Benbow  still  stuck  to  the  enemy.  He  decided  to  change  his  line 
of  battle  and  to  lead  himself  in  the  Breda  on  all  tacks,  with  the 
idea  of  shaming  the  rest  of  his  squadron  into  a  keener  performance 
of  their  duty. 

At  daybreak  on  the  twentieth  he  found  himself  once  more  within 
touch  of  the  enemy,  but  with  only  the  Ruby  in  a  position  to  support 
him.  The  rest  of  the  English  ships  were  three,  four,  and  five  miles 
astern.  There  was  little  wind,  and,  '  Though  the  Breda  was  in 
gunshot,  the  enemy  was  so  civil  as  not  to  fire.'  This  appears 
sufficiently  surprising,  as  the  Breda  and  her  consort  must  have  been 
practically  in  their  power.  About  two  in  the  afternoon  the  sea 
breeze  sprang  up,  and  the  enemy  got  into  line,  but  made  all  sail 
away.  '  The  Breda  and  the  Ruby  plied  them  with  chace  guns, 
and  kept  them  company  all  night.'  One  can  imagine  Benbow's 
impotent  rage  and  shame,  to  see  this  not  overbold  French  squadron 
almost  in  his  grip,  and  yet  to  be  thwarted  by  his  own  commanders. 

On  the  twenty-first  the  Ruby  was  engaged  by  two  ships  at  once, 
and  the  Breda  was  thrust  to  her  rescue  within  point-blank  range. 
Be  nbow  would  be  in  his  element  at  last,  and  one  of  those  ships  he 
plied  so  warmly  and  handled  so  roughly  that  she  was  forced  to  tow 
ofl .  The  Breda  would  have  followed  closely  to  finish  her  work,  but 
th(i  Ruby  was  so  shattered  in  masts  and  rigging  that  the  Admiral 
was  compelled  to  stand  beside  her.  This  engagement  had  lasted  for 
almost  two  hours,  and  during  that  time  the  Defiance  and  Windsor 
ha  i  been  within  gunshot  of  the  rear  ship  of  the  enemy,  but  neither 
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had  fired  a  single  shot.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  Captain 
Walton  of  the  Ruby  failed  in  his  duty,  the  conspiracy  must  have 
succeeded  and  Benbow  been  forced  to  return  to  Jamaica.  As  it 
was,  a  gale  sprang  up  about  eight  o'clock,  and  the  Admiral's  hopes 
rose,  for  his  ships  had  come  up,  were  in  good  order  of  battle,  and 
seemed  at  last  disposed  to  fight.  The  French  had  made  what  sail 
they  could  away,  but  Benbow  drove  the  Breda  abreast  of  two  of 
their  rear  ships  and  opened  fire,  as  did  some  of  his  ships  from  astern 
of  him.  But,  since  the  Breda  was  still  practically  alone,  the  French 
were  able  to  concentrate  their  fire  upon  her,  galling  her  rigging  and 
dismounting  two  or  three  of  her  lower  tier  of  guns.  For  some 
reason  they  did  not  see  fit  to  press  their  advantage,  but  edged  away 
and  in  two  hours  were  out  of  range. 

At  dawn  on  the  twenty-second  the  French  were  a  mile  and  a 
half  ahead  of  the  Breda,  but  the  Greenwich  was  three  leagues 
astern,  and  the  other  ships  a  somewhat  lesser  distance,  although 
the  signal  for  battle  had  never  been  struck  night  or  day.  The 
wind  changed  at  three  o'clock,  giving  the  enemy  the  weather  gauge  ; 
but  the  stubborn  Admiral,  by  tacking,  fetched  within  range  of 
their  rearmost  vessel,  and  exchanged  shots  with  her.  Our  line 
was  terribly  scattered,  but,  says  Burchett,  the  French  seemed  very 
uneasy,  often  and  confusedly  altering  their  course  between  the 
west  and  north.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Benbow's  reputation 
as  a  fighting  man  had  got  upon  their  nerves. 

The  dawn  broke  grey  on  the  twenty-third,  the  day  of  hardest 
fight,  to  reveal  an  unchanged  position.  The  enemy  were  six 
miles  ahead  of  the  Breda,  and  the  Windsor  and  Defiance  were 
four  miles  astern  of  her.  At  ten  o'clock  the  French  tacked  with 
the  wind  E.N.E.,  and  Benbow  again  hustled  the  Breda  within 
point-blank  range,  and  had  some  little  hot  work  against  sufficiently 
long  odds.  He  succeeded  in  retaking  from  the  enemy  the  small 
English  ship,  the  Anne,  that  they  had  captured.  Now  he  was 
forced  to  order  the  disabled  Ruby  to  make  the  best  of  her  way  to 
Jamaica ;  but  by  eight  at  night  the  rest  of  the  English  squadron 
were  up  with  him,  and  the  enemy  only  two  miles  away.  Benbow's 
hopes  must  have  risen  again,  but  when  he  made  after  the  enemy 
only  the  Falmouth  kept  with  the  Breda.  The  rest  shamefully  fell 
astern  once  more.  But  Benbow  had  a  poor  head  for  figures  when 
it  was  a  question  of  counting  the  odds  against  him.  He  pressed 
forward  with  the  one  ship  that  would  follow  him,  and  now  there 
began  a  grim  night  battle.  The  French  had  begun  to  scatter,  and 
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at  two  in  the  morning  Benbow  brought  the  Breda  near  enough  to 
the  sternmost  ship  to  give  her  his  broadside  of  double-headed  shot 
from  his  lower  tier  of  guns,  and,  from  the  upper  tier,  round  and 
Partridge  shot.  This  fire  the  Frenchman  returned  very  briskly,  and 
about  three  o'clock  Benbow's  right  leg  was  shattered  by  a  chain 
shot.  '  He  was  carried  below,  but  he  presently  ordered  his  cradle 
on  the  quarterdeck,  and  so  continued  the  fight  till  day.' 

It  sounds  a  little  thing  enough,  does  it  not,  set  down  in  bald 
words  ?  And  yet,  thinking  it  over,  one  may  wonder  if  indeed  it 
was  so  small.  It  would  need  no  trifling  strength  of  soul,  no  slight 
grimness  of  resolution,  to  preserve  a  stiff,  untwitching  face,  a 
cheery,  unbroken  voice  through  the  long  agony  of  that  vigil ;  so 
to  bear  himself  that  the  toiling,  sweating  men  should  win  heart 
from  his  presence,  should  suspect  him  capable  of  no  human  weak- 
ness. And,  since  it  could  be  done,  it  was  no  doubt  a  performance 
of  some  little  value.  One  does  not  fancy  that  the  smoke-grimed, 
weary  seamen  would  fight  their  guns  the  worse  for  the  sight  of  that 
maimed  man  in  his  cradle  upon  the  quarterdeck,  white- faced 
beneath  his  bronze,  biting  hard,  maybe,  upon  the  stem  of  his  long 

Pipe- 
When  at  last  after  that  long  wild  night  the  slow  dawn  came, 

the  effect  of  the  Breda's  guns  was  to  be  seen.  One  of  the  enemy's 
ships  of  seventy  guns  was  almost  a  wreck.  Her  mizzen  mast  had 
gone  by  the  board,  her  main  and  fore-topsail  yards  were  disabled, 
and  her  sides  were  gashed  and  torn  by  the  double-headed  shot. 
The  Falmouth  had  borne  herself  well  in  that  night-action,  but  no 
other  English  craft  had  stood  by  the  flagship,  and  now  the  French 
plucked  up  heart  and  bore  down  upon  the  Breda  before  a  strong 
easterly  squall.  The  Pendennis,  Windsor,  Greemvich,  and  Defiance, 
who  had  crept  up  at  dawn,  contented  themselves  with  giving  the 
disabled  Frenchman  their  broadsides,  and  then,  to  their  shame, 
bore  southward.  The  French  clearly  expected  them  to  tack  and 
join  battle,  not  being  used  to  such  work  on  the  part  of  English 
ships,  and  they  themselves  turned  to  the  northward.  But  when 
they  saw  the  English  ships  hold  on,  they  again  bore  down  upon 
the  Breda,  who  lay  alone  with  the  Falmouth  more  than  a  gunshot 
to  leeward.  Running  between  the  Breda  and  their  own  disabled 
ship,  the  French  gave  the  flagship  all  the  fire  they  could.  She  was 
quite  deserted  at  the  time,  for,  as  Burchett  says, '  the  other  English 
ships  were  in  a  hurry,  and  shewed  as  little  regard  to  Discipline  as 
they  did  to  their  own  honour.  .  .  .'  '  Captain  Fogg  of  the  Breda 
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fired  two  guns  at  those  ships,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  duty  ; 
but  the  French,  seeing  the  great  disorder  they  were  in,  brought 
to  and  lay  by  their  disabled  ship,  remanned  her,  and  took  her  in 
tow.'  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  had  found  the  Breda,  deserted 
as  she  was,  too  tough  a  nut  for  their  cracking.  That  crippled  man 
upon  her  quarterdeck  could  still  turn  at  bay  like  a  wounded  tiger 
that  dies  snarling  and  entirely  reckless  ;  could  still  give  heart  and 
encouragement  to  his  crew.  But  the  Breda  had  lost  her  main- top- 
sail yard  and  her  rigging  was  much  cut  about. 

By  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  her  damages 
had  been  repaired,  and  Benbow  gave  orders  for  the  chase  to  be 
renewed.  Which  order,  under  the  circumstances,  has  a  certain 
sullen  humour.  The  enemy  were  three  miles  to  leeward,  '  but 
our  ships  continued  to  run  to  an  fro  very  confusedly.'  Then  at 
last  Benbow  did  what  one  wonders  that  he  had  not  done  before. 
He  called  first  Captain  Kirby  of  the  Defiance,  and  then  the  other 
captains,  aboard,  and  demanded  an  explanation  of  their  conduct. 

I  do  not  fancy  that  it  was  an  especially  pleasant  meeting,  that 
council  aboard  the  battered  flagship.  Benbow  would  see  to  that. 
He  would  be  in  little  mood  for  geniality.  One  pictures  him  pre- 
siding, with  his  shattered  leg  in  its  cradle,  with  his  keen  face  grim 
and  drawn  and  damp  with  agony,  and  with  bitter  wrath,  with 
sheer  righteous  hatred,  glinting  from  his  eyes.  But  for  these  men — 
these  gentlemen — these  paltry  shirkers,  Du  Casse,  as  he  was  sup- 
posed to  write  in  his  famous  letter,  would  have  supped  ere  this  in 
the  Breda's  cabin — a  prisoner  ! 

Captain  Kirby  appears  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the  mutineers. 
He  said  '  that  Benbow  had  better  desist ;  that  the  French  were 
very  strong ;  and  that  from  what  was  past  he  might  guess  he 
could  make  nothing  of  it.'  This  statement  was  not  disowned  by 
Kirby  at  his  subsequent  court-martial.  The  other  captains  agreed, 
and  even  signed  a  paper  recommending  a  return  to  Jamaica.  And 
this  although  the  English  had  six  ships  in  good  condition  as  against 
only  four  of  the  same  size,  and  one  of  those  disabled,  of  the  enemy  ; 
no  want  of  ammunition,  and  not  more  than  eight  men  killed, 
except  on  the  Breda !  Benbow,  no  doubt,  would  storm  fiercely, 
would  even  have  wild  thoughts  of  continuing  the  chase  alone  ;  but 
it  is  said  that  the  officers  of  the  Breda  pressed  him  to  make  sail  for 
Jamaica,  lest  the  other  captains,  having  become  desperate,  should 
go  over  to  the  enemy.  And  so,  with  what  bitterness  of  heart  one 
may  only  guess,  Benbow  consented  to  draw  off  from  that  squadron 
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into  whose  very  midst  he  had  pressed,  time  and  again,  without 
support ;  whose  guns  and  whose  might  he  had  flouted  and  defied 
and  scorned  through  the  gales  and  the  murky  darkness  of  five 
long-drawn  days  and  nights. 

At  Jamaica  his  vengeance  was  swift  and  heavy.  He  had  no 
kgal  power  to  delegate  his  authority  to  another,  nevertheless  he 
appointed  Admiral  Whetstone  to  be  president  of  the  court-martial. 
Fever  had  set  in  since  the  amputation  of  his  leg,  and  he  himself 
was  in  no  condition  to  preside,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  he 
considered  his  personal  interest  to  be  too  great.  In  the  evidence 
against  Kirby  it  transpired  that  the  Admiral  had  boarded  the 
enemy  three  times  in  person,  and  had  received  a  '  large  wound '  in 
his  face  and  another  in  his  arm  before  he  sustained  the  crippling 
injury  to  his  leg.  Amongst  other  charges,  it  was  proved  that 
Kirby  had  threatened  to  kill  his  own  boatswain  for  repeating  the 
Admiral's  command  to  fire.  He  had  very  little  to  say  for  himself. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  as  was  Captain  Wade,  who  was 
proved  to  have  been  drunk  during  the  whole  of  the  engagement. 
Captain  Constable  of  the  Windsor  was  cashiered.  Hudson  of  the 
Pendennis  died  before  the  trial,  or  he  would  have  shared  the  fate 
of  Kirby  and  Wade.  Vincent  of  the  Falmouth  and  Fogg  of  the 
flagship,  who  had  signed  the  protest,  were  only  temporarily  sus- 
pended from  duty,  since  the  Admiral  represented  on  their  behalf 
that  they  had  behaved  well  in  the  actual  fight.  And  so  was  justice 
satisfied.  It  is  something  to  remember  that,  as  the  author  of 
'  The  British  Empire  in  America '  observed,  *  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  war  between  England  and  France,  never  two 
Englishmen  brought  such  dishonour  on  their  country  as  Kirby 
ard  Wade.5 

As  for  Benbow,  he  had  done  his  work,  and  now  he  was  dying. 
It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  end  was  hastened 
by  something  not  far  short  of  heartbreak.  According  to  a  con- 
temporary journalist,  he  wrote  home  to  his  wife  '  that  the  loss  of 
MM  limb  did  not  trouble  him  half  so  much  as  the  villainous  treachery 
of  his  captains,  which  hindered  him  from  totally  destroying  the 
French  squadron.'  And  indeed  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
enemy's  capture  or  destruction  could  have  been  effected  if  fair 
support  had  been  accorded  to  the  Admiral.  This  view  is  borne 
out  by  the  account  given  of  the  affair  in  the  '  London  Gazette.' 
Campbell  gives  the  following  curious  letter,  which,  on  the  authority 
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of  Benbow's  son-in-law,  he  asserts  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Admiral 
by  his  opponent  Du  Casse  : 

gIRj I  had  little  hopes,  on  Monday  last,  but  to  have  supped  in  your  cabbin ; 

but  it  pleased  God  to  order  it  otherwise ;  I  am  thankful  for  it.     As  for  those 

cowardly  captains  who  deserted  you,  hang  them  up ;  for,  by ,  they  deserve  it. 

— Yours,  Du  CASSE. 

No  copy  of  this  extraordinary  epistle  has  ever  been  seen,  and  it 
bears  upon  its  face  all  the  signs  of  a  fabrication ;  but  possibly  it 
represents  in  some  measure  the  real  feelings  of  the  French  admiral 
at  certain  moments  of  the  action. 

A  robust  constitution  enabled  Benbow  to  make  a  struggle  for 
life.  He  had  always  been  a  man  of  most  temperate  habits,  '  who 
was  never  seen  disguised  in  drink.'  John  le  Neve  in  his  MS 
Obituary  speaks  of  him  as  a  person  of  great  temperance  and  great 
courage.  But  fever,  weakness,  and  disappointment  wore  him 
down,  and  he  died  on  November  4,  1702.  He  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Kingston,  where  a  slab  of  blue 
slate  still  marks  his  grave. 

And  for  the  rest,  if  any  were  disposed  to  find  harsh  judgment 
for  his  faults,  perhaps  they  would  do  well  to  remember  his  words 
in  the  heat  of  action  to  one  of  his  lieutenants  who  expressed  his 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  leg.  '  I  am  sorry  for  it,  too ;  but  I  had 
rather  have  lost  them  both  than  have  seen  this  dishonour  brought 
upon  the  English  nation.  But — do  you  hear? — if  another  shot 
should  take  me  off,  behave  like  brave  men  and  fight  it  out. '  Those 
words  seem  to  me  to  give  an  epitome  of  his  character — high-hearted 
and  simple,  formidable,  direct,  and  brave.  And  when  all  that  is 
possible  has  been  said  to  his  disparagement,  that  running  single- 
handed  fight  of  his  remains  a  wonderful  thing,  a  very  valiant  thing, 
a  thing  of  which  we  may  be  proud.  Perhaps,  I  like  to  fancy  it,  there 
was  no  bitterness  in  his  heart,  as,  with  dimming  eyes,  he  watched 
the  glory  of  his  last  sunset  stain  the  glowing  sea  that  he  had  ruled— 
perhaps  he  had  only  the  memory  of  work  well  done  against  sore 
odds,  even  to  the  limits  of  his  strength.  And  perhaps  in  that  last 
hour  it  was  also  given  to  him  to  know  that  England,  careless  as 
she  is,  would  not  forget. 

JOHN  BABNETT. 
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BY    EDEN    PHILLPOTTS. 

CHAPTER   I. 

THE    MYSTERY    MAN. 

VERY  many  years  ago — perhaps  five  thousand,  perhaps  more — 
there  was  a  wonderful  and  a  busy  people  swarming  all  over 
Dartmoor.  And  if  you  don't  know  where  Dartmoor  is,  get  your 
map  of  England,  and  you'll  find  it  in  Devonshire.  Some  day,  if 
you  happen  to  be  lucky,  you  may  go  there  for  a  holiday,  and  then 
I  can  promise  you  a  mighty  treat.  But  you  won't  see  exactly 
what  I'm  going  to  show  you  now,  because  the  folk  who  begin  this 
btory  have  all  vanished  and  their  houses  have  nearly  all  vanished 
too. 

They  lived  in  the  New  Stone  Age,  and  if  you  think  that  sounds 
dull,  you  never  made  a  bigger  mistake  in  your  life.  It  was  the 
liveliest  age  before  history.  In  fact,  nobody  ever  had  a  dull 
moment. 

Both  the  New  Stoners  and  the  Old  Stoners  too  have  long 
since  rolled  away;  but  when  you  go  to  Dartmoor  you  will  see 
what  they  left  behind  them  in  the  shape  of  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  other  stones.  Some  stand  in  circles,  and  some  stand 
in  rows,  and  some  stand  all  alone ;  but  you  will  mark  in  a  moment, 
if  your  eyes  are  worth  calling  eyes,  that  these  stones  never 
happened  by  chance.  They  are  very  different  from  the  tors  and 
'  clitters  '  and  rock  masses  which  are  flung  about  all  over  Dart- 
moor, as  if  the  giants  had  been  having  a  battle  there  and  tried  to 
find  who  could  fling  the  biggest  lump  at  his  enemy. 

If  you  had  seen  the  Moor  when  the  New  Stoners  lived  on  it, 
you  would  have  noticed  strange  little  villages  of  very  quaint- 
koking,  round  huts,  like  giant  beehives  in  clusters.  And  about 
tl  em  stood  walls,  and  little  folds  for  cattle,  and  circles  of  stones 
dotted  in  rings— where  perhaps  the  Houses  of  Parliament  met  to 
fling  more  stones  at  each  other.  You  will  see  also  long  rows  of 
stones  stretching  far  away  to  lonely  spots  on  distant  tors,  where 
the  great  warriors  and  chiefs  were  buried. 

You  know  these  people  had  never  heard  of  metal,  and  so  used 
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nothing  but  stones  instead.  Therefore  we  call  their  days  the 
'  Stone  Age.'  We  can't  exactly  say  that  they  were  '  behind  the 
times  ' ;  but  they  were  a  good  deal  before  them ;  which  is  quite  as 
bad,  if  not  worse ;  because  they  could  not  even  produce  a  packet  of 
pins,  or  a  tintack,  or  a  darning-needle.  Metal  had  not  yet  been 
discovered  by  them.  They  knew  not  that  there  were  such  things 
as  tin,  or  iron,  or  gold,  or  silver,  or  copper,  or  lead.  Dartmoor  was 
full  of  good  useful  tin  under  their  very  feet ;  the  rivers  were  full 
of  tin  also ;  but  they  did  not  guess  that,  and  they  went  on  pain- 
fully hammering  away  at  the  stones  and  doing  the  best  they  could 
with  the  granite  of  the  Moor  and  the  splinters  of  flint,  which  they 
brought  from  far  off  and  chipped  into  arrow-heads  and  scrapers 
and  spear-heads,  and  many  other  useful  things. 

They  lived  in  the  beehive  huts,  and  these  were  fairly  cosy 
during  the  winter,  but  in  summer-time  must  have  been  rather 
stuffy.  Their  homes  were  made  of  huge  stones  arranged  in  rings 
and  planted  tight  together  and  padded  with  peat.  The  roof  was 
built  up  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  stretched  on  sticks,  but  a  hole 
was  left  for  the  smoke  of  the  fire  to  get  out ;  and  there  was  another 
hole  in  the  side  of  each  hut  to  let  the  New  Stoners  get  in.  They 
had  no  doors,  but  crawled  in  on  hands  and  knees,  and  then 
lowered  a  leathern  curtain  to  keep  the  cold  from  coming  in  after 
them. 

The  fire  burnt  in  the  middle  of  each  hut ;  and  when  the  day's 
work  was  done,  and  the  hunting  or  fighting  over  and  the  children 
put  to  bed,  the  grown-up  folk  would  assemble  round  their  fires ; 
and  the  men  would  make  spears,  and  the  women  would  darn  the 
men's  leathern  shirts  with  fishbone  needles,  or  do  fancy  work, 
using  bears'  claws  or  wolves'  teeth  instead  of  "beads.  Then  they 
would  talk  of  the  times  and  shake  their  heads ;  for  I  can  tell  you 
the  times  were  pretty  hard,  as  you  would  expect  them  to  be  in  an 
Age  of  Stone.  Not  that  they  knew  how  badly  they  were  off. 
On  the  contrary,  they  always  thought  the  best  times  were  gone, 
and  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  they  were  yet  to  come.  And 
the  old  people  all  said,  '  Ah !  ah !  for  the  good  Old  Stoners  and 
their  fine  days,  before  the  world  went  so  fast  and  was  so  full  of 
strange  novelties !  '  But  the  young  people  said,  *  Oh !  oh !  you 
ancient,  white-headed  sticks -in-the -mud,  we  refuse  to  believe  any 
time  was  better  than  these  merry  days  of  the  New  Stoners.' 
Which  was  rude ;  but  exactly  the  same  thing  is  going  on  still. 
For  the  old  people  believe  in  the  old  times,  and  the  middle-aged 
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people  believe  in  the  middle-aged  times,  and  the  young  people 
believe  in  the  present  times,  especially  if  they  happen  to  be 
holiday  times.  But  hardly  anybody  believes  in  the  future  times. 
Yet,  for  my  part,  though  I  sha'n't  be  there,  I  believe  in  them  with 
till  my  might,  and  feel  sure  that  they  will  be  more  splendid  than 
any  times  we  have  ever  had  yet.  And  I  hope  you  will  live  long 
enough  to  see  them  arrive.  As  for  the  New  Stoners,  the  Bronze 
men  ran  into  them  while  they  were  still  whining  about  the  good 
old  times ;  and  then  they  very  soon  forgot  what  it  felt  like  to  have 
nothing  but  stone  to  work  with,  and  wondered  how  anybody  had 
ever  managed  to  get  on  without  metal. 

The  arrival  of  the  first  pin  was  one  of  the  greatest  events  in 
Dartmoor  history.  It  came  in  a  ship  to  Plymouth,  and  a  great 
chief  had  it  as  a  present  on  his  jubilee.  But  the  great  chief's 
wife  very  soon  got  it  out  of  him,  and  the  first  New  Stoner  to  be 
pricked  with  it  was  the  great  chief's  wife's  boy  baby,  while  he 
^as  being  logged  in  his  wolf -skin  cradle  by  the  great  chief's  wife's 
boy  baby's  nurse. 

But  from  that  pin  to  an  arrow-head  was  but  a  matter  of  a 
moment ;  and  then  followed  daggers  and  helmets  and  targets,  and 
hairpins  and  safety-pins  and  hat-pins,  and  buttons  and  fire-irons 
and  frying-pans,  and  toasting  forks  and  ploughshares  and 
pruning-hooks,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  blessings  of  civilisation  that 
could  be  hoped  for  until  those  two  noisy  things,  printing  and  gun- 
powder, were  invented. 

AND  Now, 
after  all  this  talk,  the  story  begins. 

There  was  once  a  New  Stoner  whose  name  was  Brokotockotick, 
and  there  was  another  New  Stoner  whose  name  was  merely  Fum. 
Brokotockotick — we  will  call  him  Brok  for  short,  as  most  people 
did  behind  his  back,  though  he  wouldn't  have  liked  it — was  a 
fighter;  and  Fum  was  a  man  of  mystery.  They  belonged  to  a 
tribe  which  lived  in  a  village  called  Grimspound,  under  Hameldon 
in  the  middle  of  Dartmoor;  and  the  tribe  was  a  very  important 
one,  and  Brok  and  Fum  were  the  most  important  people  in  it. 
Brokotockotick — whose  name  sounds  to  me  more  like  a  cuckoo 
ck  ck  out  of  order  than  anything  sensible — was  the  head-man  of 
tho  clan,  and  a  warrior  of  high  renown,  and  Fum  was  a  good 
many  things  rolled  into  one.  He  was  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
begin  with,  and  he  was  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  too.  He  was  also 
thn  only  doctor  in  the  tribe;  and,  as  if  all  that  were  not  enough, 
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during  his  spare  time  he  made  poetry  and  manufactured  charms 
to  keep  off  the  Bugaboos.  There  are  no  Bugaboos  on  Dartmoor 
now,  but  there  were  once.  They  vanished  away  with  the  Stone 
Age.  And  Fum  knew  all  about  the  Bugaboos,  and  could  furnish 
charms  for  catching  them  or  keeping  them  off.  The  brave  New 
Stoners  liked  one  charm;  the  timid  New  Stoners  preferred  the 
other.  Fum  was  paid  in  sheep  and  cattle  for  his  charms. 
Probably  the  sheep  weren't  quite  as  good  as  our  prize  '  Dartmoors  ' 
nowadays;  but  mutton  was  mutton  even  then,  and  the  mystery 
man  loved  nothing  better  than  a  good  chump  chop.  Therefore, 
when  people  wanted  his  charms,  they  always  brought  a  live  sheep ; 
and  if  they  wanted  something  extra  strong  they  had  to  bring  two. 
Then  Fum  would  make  the  charm,  and  often,  if  he  was  feeling 
cheerful  and  amiable,  he  would  keep  the  customer  and  recite  one 
of  his  finest  pieces  of  poetry. 

These  sagas,  or  sayings,  of  Fum's  were  very  well  thought  of 
in  those  days,  and  if  the  New  Stoners  had  known  how  to  make 
books,  he  might  have  done  well  and  sold  his  poems,  nicely  bound 
in  wolf -skin  or  bear-skin,  for  at  least  a  shoulder  of  lamb  a  copy ; 
but  it  was  a  dark,  prehistoric  age,  and  the  great  idea  had  not 
struck  him.  He  merely  learned  his  own  poems  by  heart  and 
recited  them  for  his  friends ;  which,  after  all,  is  the  best  way  to 
publish,  if  your  friends  are  patient  and  kind. 

Some  poets  before  Fum's  time  lifted  up  their  voices  and  sang. 
And  the  first  New  Stoner  who  sang  made  everybody  jump,  I  can 
tell  you.  In  fact,  he  was  so  amazing,  and  so  wonderful,  and  so 
unlike  everybody  else,  that  they  took  him  out  to  the  top  of  a  high 
hill  and  chopped  his  head  off  with  a  flint  axe — just  for  a  warning 
to  other  people  not  to  be  too  clever.  But  the  second  poet  who 
found  that  he  could  sing  was  cleverer  still,  and  he  told  the  people 
exactly  what  he  was  going  to  do  before  he  began.  So  they  were 
ready  for  him  and  didn't  jump,  and  thought  it  was  beautiful. 
In  fact,  they  made  a  tremendous  fuss  about  him  and  bragged 
about  him  to  other  New  Stone  tribes  who  had  no  singers.  Which 
shows  that  you  may  do  anything  new  in  reason,  so  long  as  you 
don't  make  people  jump  too  much,  but  give  them  fair  warning. 

And  this  is  the  end  of  the  first  chapter.  There  is  no  special 
reason  why  it  should  be ;  but  it  looks  about  long  enough,  and  I 
like  to  keep  my  chapters  fairly  short,  because  the  long  ones  get 
puffed  up  and  sneer  at  the  little  ones,  though  often  the  little  ones 
are  much  the  best  and  the  long  ones  are  frightfully  dull.  Of 
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course,  in  this  book  about  the  wonderful  and  never-to-be- 
forgotten  Flint  Heart  there  must  not  be  a  single  dull  chapter,  if 
I  can  help  it.  And  if  you  find  one,  please  write  to  me  and  tell 
me  which  it  is.  Then  I  shall  look  after  it,  and  may  even 
drop  it  out  of  the  story  altogether,  if  it  does  not  try  to  improve 
and  brighten  itself  up. 

CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  CHARM. 

FUM  had  his  charm  shop  some  way  from  the  village,  and  often 
hid  himself  there  for  days  at  a  time ;  because  it  is  no  good  being 
a  man  of  mystery  if  you  don't  keep  it  up  and  do  mysterious 
things.  So  he  built  a  special  hut  down  by  the  river  Dart  at  a 
place  called  Postbridge,  and  he  went  there  twice  a  week  to  make 
charms.  And  if  there  were  a  lot  of  charms  on  hand  and  not 
much  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  do,  and  not  much  for  the  doctor, 
he  went  down  to  Postbridge  three  times  a  week  and  hid  there,  and 
nobody  was  admitted  except  on  business.  All  his  charms  were 
made  of  flint,  for  remember  always  that  this  was  the  Stone  Age. 

Fum  got  these  flints  from  a  long  way  off,  and  then,,  with  an 
immense  deal  of  time  and  patience,  he  hammered  away  at  them 
and  chipped  and  chipped  and  chipped  them  into  arrow-heads  and 
spear-heads  and  other  useful  and  necessary  things.  But  the 
charms  that  he  made  fetched  more  mutton  than  the  other  articles, 
and  were  really  easier  to  make  too ;  though  Fum  never  told  any- 
body that.  On  the  contrary,  he  pretended  that  they  were 
fearfully  difficult,  and  declared  that  he  could  only  make  them  at 
certain  times  when  the  Thunder  Spirit  was  with  him.  People 
thought  this  was  mystery ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  merely 
business. 

Fum  sat  one  day  chipping  a  flint  brooch  for  Mrs.  Brokotocko- 
tick,  the  chief's  wife,  when  there  came  to  him  a  young  warrior  of 
the  clan  called  Phuttphutt.  He  was  a  tall  strong  New  Stoner, 
with  black  hair,  and  he  wore  a  brown  bear-skin  round  his  body 
arid  a  look  of  great  discontent  upon  his  face.  He  had  nothing 
el^e  on  at  all,  except  one  heron's  feather  stuck  behind  his  ear. 
This  was  not  a  pen,  but  an  order  or  distinction — the  order  of 
the  G.H.F.  or  Grey  Heron  Feather.  It  was  a  military  order,  and 
could  only  be  won  by  a  soldier  who  had  slain  fifty  enemies  with 
his  own  hand. 
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'  Good  morning,  Fum,'  said  Phuttphutt.  '  I  know  there  is 
no  admittance  here  except  on  business;  but  I  have  come  on 
business.  I  want  an  expensive  and  important  charm.' 

'  Sit  down  and  tell  me  about  it/  answered  Fum.  He  dropped 
his  tools,  pushed  away  the  brooch  for  Mrs.  Brok — it  was  not  going 
on  too  well,  and  promised  to  be  one  of  his  failures — got  up  from 
his  work-table,  at  an  old  tree-stump,  and  stretched  his  arms 
and  legs. 

'  The  position  is  this,'  began  Phutt.  We  can  leave  out  the 
rest  of  his  name  except  on  State  occasions.  '  I  want  to  know 
why  Brokotockotick  is  the  chieftain  of  this  tribe.  I  want  to  know 
why  he  should  lord  it  over  a  man  like  me.  I  want  to  know  if  I 
shouldn't  make  quite  as  good  a  chief  as  he  does ;  and  I  also  want 
to  know  how  to  set  about  becoming  chief  in  his  place.' 

'  You  want  to  know  a  lot  of  things,'  answered  Fum. 

*  I  do,'  admitted  Phutt.     '  Take  an  instance.     You  remember 
that  in  the  great  battle  with  the  tribe  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  I  killed  fourteen  men  and  wounded  ten  more.' 

*  You  did,'  admitted  Fum,  '  and  I  proposed  and  seconded  the 
vote  of  thanks  in  the  House  of  Parliament.' 

'  Well,  you  will  recollect  that  among  other  rare  spoils  I  took 
with  my  own  hands,  when  the  survivors  of  the  beaten  tribe  ran 
for  their  lives,  there  were  a  white  mole -skin  war- waistcoat  from 
the  body  of  the  chief  and  a  silver  fox-skin  petticoat,  the  property 
of  the  chief's  wife?  ' 

'  Quite  true.' 

1  And  they  were  the  most  wonderful  and  beautiful  things  in 
the  whole  lodge,  and  naturally  I  thought  I  ought  to  have  the  war- 
waistcoat  and  my  wife  ought  to  have  the  silver-fox  petticoat.  Yet 
who  wear  them  now?  ' 

'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brokotockotick  wear  them  at  garden-parties,' 
answered  Fum. 

'  Exactly.  He  took  them  away.  He  said  they  were  his  by 
right.  He  grabbed  all  the  best  things  and  left  me  all  the  second 
best.  And  what  I  want  to  know  is,  why?  ' 

'  Because  he  was  the  stronger.' 

'Not  at  all,'  said  Phutt.  'I  am  stronger,  I  am  younger, 
and  my  muscles  are  bigger.  I  am  a  G.H.F.  as  well  as  him.  In 
the  last  battle  he  only  killed  seven  men  and  a  boy.  That  shows 
I'm  a  better  warrior  than  Brok.' 

'  A  better  warrior,  perhaps;  but  not  a  stronger  man.     Your 
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grammar  is  worse  than  his  too.  He's  harder-hearted ;  he's  got 
a  more  powerful  will.  He  was  born  to  rule;  you  were  not. 
If  you  want  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  tree  in  this  tribe  you've  got 
to  be  as  hard-hearted  as  a  wolf.  That's  where  he  beats  you— 
you're  too  soft,  my  boy.' 

Phutt  thought  about  this. 

'  You're  right,'  he  said.  '  Well,  then,  you  know  the  sort  of 
charm  I  must  have.  Give  me  a  hard  heart,  Fum — the  harder 
the  better.1 

The  man  of  mystery  was  a  good  deal  older  than  Phutt,  and 
his  own  heart  was  not  very  hard. 

'  It  can  be  done,'  he  answered;  *  but  think  twice.' 

'  If  it  can  be  done,  do  it,'  said  Phutt. 

Fum  shook  his  head. 

'  If  this  is  done,  there  will  be  no  more  peace  in  the  tribe  till 
you  have  become  chief.' 

'  It  won't  take  long  if  your  charm  is  strong  enough/  answered 
Phutt,  G.H.F.  '  You  know  how  hard  Brok's  heart  is;  then 
you've  only  got  to  make  mine  twice  as  hard  and ' 

*  But  there's  another  side,'  explained  Fum.  '  It's  true  you'll 
be  chief,  but  you'll  very  likely  lose  the  affection  of  the  tribe. 
Brok  is  the  head-man,  but  he  isn't  the  favourite  man.  They 
don't  shout  for  him  as  they  do  for  you.  The  children  don't  weave 
garlands  of  foxgloves  for  him  as  they  do  for  you.  The  women 
don't  make  him  slippers  or  necklaces  of  wolf's  teeth,  as  they  do 
for  you.' 

'  Bah!  '  cried  Phutt,  '  who  wants  the  children  bothering 
round  him,  or  necklaces  of  wolf's  teeth?  Give  me  my  white 
mole-skin  war- waistcoat  and  unlimited  power.' 

Still  Fum,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  peace,  as  all  the  best 
nystery  men  are,  tried  to  change  Phutt 's  mind;  but  the  young 
warrior  was  firm.  Then  the  charm-maker  thought  of  a  way  out 
of  the  difficulty. 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  thing  as  you  want  would  be 
f  ightfully  expensive,'  he  said. 

'  How  much?  '  asked  Phutt. 

'  Oh,  far  more  than  you  could  pay.' 

'  How  much?  '  repeated  Phutt. 

'  It  would  take  the  chief  himself  to  pay  it,  I  assure  you.' 

'  How  much?  ' 

Thus  driven  into  a  corner,  Fum  had  to  answer,  and  he  made 
the  price  ridiculously  high. 
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'  Thirty-two  sheep  and  thirty-two  lambs/  he  said. 
Then  he  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  for  he  felt  pretty  sure  that 
Phutt  would  not,  even  if  he  could,  pay  such  a  price  as  that. 

The  other  considered,  and  Fum  tried  yet  again  to  influence 

him. 

'  What's  the  use?  '  he  continued.  '  What's  the  good  of  a 
hard  heart,  even  if  you've  got  one?  A  soft  heart  wins  much 
pleasanter  things ;  and  to  be  head  of  a  tribe  like  this  is  not  at  all 
a  pleasant  thing.  Look  here,  I'll  give  you  a  very  fine  charm  for 
catching  white  moles,  and  then  you'll  soon  be  able  to  get  your 
wife  to  make  you  a  white  mole-skin  war- waistcoat  of  your  own. 
And  it  will  be  a  new  one,  and  no  doubt  fit  you  much  better  than 
the  other.' 

But  Phutt  was  not  listening. 

'  This  charm  will  make  my  heart  just  twice  as  hard  as 
Brok's?  '  he  asked. 

4  It  will ;  and  so  you'll  have  just  twice  as  many  difficulties  as 
Brok.' 

'  And  I  shall  be  just  twice  as  well  able  to  tackle  them.' 

Then  Phutt,  who  was  no  hand  at  figures,  asked  Fum  to  show 
him  exactly  how  many  thirty-two  sheep  and  thirty-two  lambs 
would  be,  and  Fum  arranged  thirty-two  big  lumps  of  flint  for  the 
sheep  and  thirty-two  little  ones  for  the  lambs. 

'  I'll  call  again  the  day  after  to-morrow,'  said  Phutt,  '  and 
then  I'll  see  if  I  can  pay  you.' 

He  put  all  the  stones  into  a  leather  bag  and  went  off  to  his 
flock  of  sheep,  which  lived  outside  the  main  great  wall  of  Grims- 
pound  village,  and  were  driven  inside  at  night  and  tended  by  a 
shepherd.  Then  he  made  the  shepherd  drive  the  sheep  in  a  row 
before  him,  and  he  put  down  a  flint  stone  as  each  passed.  He 
found  when  they  had  all  gone  by  that  there  were  no  flints  left. 
Therefore  his  total  flock  just  sufficed  to  pay  Fum  for  the  promised 
charm. 

Phutt  was  well  pleased  at  this  and,  according  to  his  promise, 
visited  Fum  again  on  the  following  day. 

'  I  find,'  said  he,  '  that  I  can  pay  for  the  charm,  so  you  may 
set  about  it.  Here  are  your  flint  stones  back.  I  have  got  exactly 
as  many  sheep  and  lambs  as  there  are  stones  in  this  bag.' 

'  Kemember,'  said  Fum,  '  you  will  be  left  without  any  at  all.' 

But  Phutt  only  laughed  at  that. 
You're  not  such  a  very  clever  man  as  you  make  out,  it  seems 
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t;o  me,'  he  answered.  '  Why,  when  my  heart  turns  hard,  I  shall 
jolly  soon  have  as  many  sheep  as  I  want,  and  as  many  cows  too, 
not  to  mention  as  many  of  everything  else.' 

'  True,'  admitted  Fum.     '  I  had  overlooked  that.' 

'  When  shall  I  have  the  charm?  '  asked  Phutt. 

'  As  soon  as  I  can  make  it.  In  a  month,  if  all  goes  well.  But 
flint  is  an  unkind  stone — you  never  know  if  it  will  split  right  or 
wrong.' 

'  In  a  month,  then,  I  shall  return,'  said  Phutt;  '  and  on  the 
day  the  charm  is  handed  to  me,  my  sheep  shall  be  driven  into 
your  fold.' 

Off  he  went,  and  Fum  took  a  stone  there  and  then  and  began 
to  give  it  a  few  rough  preliminary  blows.  But,  at  the  very  first 
stroke,  a  remarkable  thing  happened.  The  stone  broke  into 
three  pieces,  and  the  middle  piece  was  the  exact  shape  of  a  bright 
black  heart  with  a  hole  in  it.  Of  course,  Fum  couldn't  believe 
his  eyes.  But  there  was  no  mistaking  the  object.  He  had 
earned  thirty-two  sheep  and  thirty-two  lambs  at  a  single  blow! 
Still  he  knew  right  well  that  such  a  thing  had  not  happened  by 
chance.  He  was  aware  that  the  great  and  powerful  and  much-to- 
be-dreaded  Spirit  of  the  Thunder  had  helped  him. 

Now  the  Spirit  of  the  Thunder  is  as  mischievous  as  and  far 
more  wicked  than  a  schoolboy.  He  had  played  Fum  some  strange 
tricks  before,  and  on  this  occasion,  greatly  though  he  loved  a 
chop,  or  a  nice  saddle  of  mutton  with  rowanberry  jelly,  yet  the 
mystery  man  would  gladly  have  given  up  his  bargain  and  thrown 
the  Flint  Heart  into  the  river  rather  than  hand  it  to  Phutt.  But 
ho  dared  not  do  any  such  thing,  because  he  knew  that  the 
T bunder  Spirit  had  helped  him;  and  to  have  any  difference  with 
the  Spirit  of  the  Thunder  was  quite  out  of  the  question  in  New 
Stone  days.  The  Spirit  of  the  Thunder  talks  Death,  and  every 
word  of  his  language  is  strong  enough  to  burn  up  even  a  mystery 
man.  Fum  remembered  the  last  mystery  man  and  what  became 
of  him  only  too  well.  He  was  called  Sminth,  and  he  quarrelled 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Thunder;  and  when  the  Spirit  answered 
bfcck,  all  that  was  left  of  Sminth  was  a  little  bit  of  charcoal  about 
hdf  the  size  of  a  cocoanut.  You  see,  the  Spirit  of  the  Thunder 
always  will  have  the  last  word. 

So,  taking  one  thing  with  another,  Fum  felt  that  the  respon- 
sibility must  rest  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Thunder,  and  he  went  to 
hi^i  door  and  called  after  Phutt. 
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The  whole  making  of  the  Heart  had  occupied  but  one  minute 
and  thirty  seconds,  and  Phutt  was  still  within  earshot.  Therefore 
he  heard  and  returned. 

His  surprise  at  seeing  the  Heart  was  very  considerable,  and 
he  felt  suspicious  and  inclined  to  doubt  if  Fum  had  fairly  earned 
his  flock. 

'  You  may  take  it  or  leave  it,  and  I  wish  you'd  leave  it,'  said 
the  mystery  man.  '  /  don't  want  you  to  have  it.  And  as  sure 
as  my  name  is  Fum,  you'll  repent  it.' 

But  Phutt  thought  not.  He  and  Fum  took  hands  and  walked 
round  and  round  the  Flint  Heart,  and  Fum  lifted  up  his  light 
baritone  voice  and  sang  a  song,  and  Phutt,  who  was  a  tenor, 
replied,  also  in  verse ;  because  a  New  Stoner's  bargain  was  always 
ratified  in  that  manner.  These  are  their  words,  done  into 
modern  English,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  quite  spoiled  in  translation. 

Fum  began : 

'  By  the  Spirit  of  the  Thunder,  do  not  take  this  direful  charm, 
So  deadly  and  so  dangerous,  so  full  of  hidden  harm. 
Oh,  change  your  mind ;    be  good  and  kind 
As  you  were  wont  to  be ; 
Your  family,  dear  Phutt,  I  know, 
Will  much  regret  to  see 
A  husband  and  a  father  dear 
Abandon  love  and  rule  by  fear.' 

But  Phutt  would  not  take  the  hint,  though  Fum  sang  beauti- 
fully, and  there  were  tears  in  his  voice  and  even  in  his  eyes  as  he 
danced  round  and  round. 

The  young  warrior  shook  his  head,  cleared  his  throat,  and 
answered  thus : 

'  This  black  flint  heart  I  welcome ;  it  shall  hang  upon  my  veet ; 
For  Stonere  New  a  hard  flint  heart,  believe  me,  Fum,  is  beet. 
A  chip  of  night, 
A  charm  of  might 
To  startle  and  surprise, 
To  frighten  men  and  women  all 
And  make  them  rub  their  eyes. 
For  Phutt  shall  ever  reign  by  fear — 
Oh,  Spirit  of  the  Thunder,  hear  !  ' 

They  danced  round  eighteen  times,  which  the  occasion 
demanded,  because  eighteen  is  the  magical  New  Stone  number. 
Then  they  stopped  and  Fum  dried  his  eyes,  and  Phutt,  stringing 
the  Flint  Heart  on  a  leather  bootlace,  hung  it  round  his  neck  and 
went  to  look  at  himself  in  a  pool  of  water.  But  he  didn't  see 
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himself  reflected  there.  Instead  he  was  rather  alarmed  to 
observe  gazing  up  at  him  a  dark,  terrible,  and  wonderful  phantom. 
This  phantom  was  not  exactly  ugly— indeed,  some  people  might 
have  admired  it ;  but  it  was  solemn  and  strange,  and  its  eyes  were 
the  copper-colour  of  the  sky  before  storm,  and  its  hair  was  the 
lightning,  twisted,  tangled,  tormented  over  its  forehead  into  a 
fury  of  fire.  You  never  saw  such  lovely  hair — all  rose  and  blue 
and  dazzling  flame-colour. 

Phutt  started  back  and  looked  aloft,  and  saw  in  the  sky  the 
amazing  and  terrific  shape  that  had  thrown  this  picture  into  the 
pool. 

Fum  was  not  so  much  astonished,  because  he  had  met  the 
wonder  before. 

'  Look !  '  he  said,  '  the  Spirit  of  the  Thunder !  Hark !  It 
•speaks!  ' 

Out  of  the  darkened  zenith,  where  the  dazzling,  diamond- 
bright  arch  of  the  Spirit's  hair  made  the  daylight  wan,  there  came 
a  peal  of  many  thunders.  The  awful  music  rang  and  rattled  and 
roared ;  and  the  rocky  hills  caught  the  noise  and  flung  it  back- 
ward and  forward  among  them. 

'  Now  you've  done  it !  '  said  Fum ;  '  I  wouldn't  be  you  for  all 
the  sheep  on  Dartmoor.' 

But  Phutt  was  not  alarmed  after  the  first  shock.  He  looked 
up  quite  calmly  and  smiled  and  nodded. 

'  That's  all  right,  Thunder  Spirit,'  he  said.  '  We're  not 
deaf!  ' 

Of  course,  to  be  rude  to  the  Thunder  Spirit  may  have  been 
rather  brave  of  Phutt,  but  it  was  also  rather  foolish,  and  Fum 
lelt  exceedingly  uneasy.  He  feared,  indeed,  that  this  rash  young 
~\Tew  Stoner  would  instantly  be  swept  away  by  a  flash  of  lightning 
lor  his  pains.  The  Thunder  Spirit,  however,  did  nothing.  He 
had  a  true  sense  of  humour,  and  the  idea  of  this  human  atom 
talking  to  him  so  cheekily  much  amused  the  great  being.  So  he 
broke  out  into  a  rattling  peal  of  laughter  that  shook  Dartmoor  to 
the  roots  and  knocked  the  upper  storeys  off  seven  of  the  highest 
i  ors ;  then  he  gathered  his  garment  of  sooty  cloud  about  him  and 
( rew  the  cowl  of  the  rain  over  his  glittering  hair  and  swept  away 
in  tempest  and  darkness. 

After  he  had  gone  the  sky  turned  blue  again;  but  it  was  not 
nearly  so  blue  as  Fum. 

The  man  of  mystery  went  back  into  his  workshop  and  picked 
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up  Mrs.  Brok's  brooch;  while  Phutt,  eager  to  test  the  power  of 
the  Flint  Heart,  made  all  haste  to  return  to  Grimspound. 

On  the  way  he  met  three  different  beasts,  and  considered  that 
this  accident  was  a  good  omen. 

The  first  was  a  deer,  and  he  slew  it  and  said,  '  Good,  I  shall 
have  the  swiftness  of  the  deer/ 

The  second  was  a  bear,  and  he  slew  it  and  said,  '  Better,  I 
shall  have  the  strength  of  a  bear.' 

The  third  was  a  fox,  and  he  slew  it  and  said,  '  Best,  I  shall 
have  the  cunning  of  the  fox ! 

And  so  he  came  back  to  Grimspound. 


CHAPTEK  III. 

THE    REIGN    OF    PHUTT. 

AT  the  great  entrance  in  the  main  wall  that  ran  all  round  the 
village  three  children  were  sitting  in  the  road  playing  at  knuckle- 
bones. Their  hair  was  black  and  their  eyes  were  black,  and 
their  mouths  were  purple  because  they  had  all  been  eating 
whortleberries.  They  wore  no  clothes,  and  their  little  bodies 
were  hard  and  strong  and  their  little  muscles  were  coming  on 
well.  They  laughed  at  Phutt  as  he  approached,  and  asked  him 
to  come  and  join  the  game ;  but  they  didn't  laugh  twice,  because 
Phutt  told  them  to  get  out  of  his  way,  and  before  they  had  time 
to  do  so  he  kicked  them  out.  The  infant  New  Stoners  flew  in  one 
direction ;  their  knuckle -bones  flew  in  another.  A  woman  stand- 
ing by  thought  that  she  must  be  in  a  nightmare  to  see  such  a  horrid 
sight ;  but  after  she  had  pulled  her  pigtail  to  prove  that  she  was 
awake,  she  ran  screaming  down  the  high  street  of  Grimspound 
and  let  it  be  known  that  the  great  warrior  Phutt  had  gone  mad 
and  was  killing  the  children  at  the  gate.  Then  the  father  of  the 
children  hastened  out  and  met  Phutt,  and  used  some  rather 
strong  New  Stone  words,  such  as  '  Spzflutz  '  and  '  Bbjkfjiuk  ' 
and  '  Bubblexg,'  which  we  have  lost  the  art  of  pronouncing  (if  it 
can  be  considered  a  loss) ;  and  when  he  had  done  Phutt  took  his 
flint-headed  axe  and  hit  the  father  of  the  family  on  the  head 
with  it,  so  that  he  fell  down  and  died  upon  the  spot.  There  was 
really  no  arguing  with  Phutt  now. 

Of  course,  during  those  days  people  were  naturally  a  little 
more  prickly  than  they  are  in  the  twentieth  century;  but  even 
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for  a  man  who  had  missed  going  to  school,  Phutt  went  too  far. 
To  question  his  judgment  meant  a  broken  jaw  or  a  dig  in  the  pit 
of  the  stomach  that  would  have  settled  anybody  but  a  Stone  Man 
on  the  spot ;  while  those  unwise  members  of  the  clan  who  openly 
differed  from  him  found  their  heads  cloven  in  twain  before  they 
could  take  their  hats  off. 

Mrs.  Phutt  very  properly  sided  with  her  husband.  She  felt 
that  it  was  only  right  and  respectable  to  sink  or  swim  with  him, 
whatever  he  did ;  but  the  thirteen  little  Phutts,  as  children  will, 
refused  to  hide  their  private  opinions  of  the  change  that  had  come 
over  daddy.  They  howled  if  he  looked  at  them,  and  ran  for 
protection  to  the  great,  lean,  wolfish  sheep-dogs  that  guarded  the 
folds  by  night. 

But  after  Phutt  had  talked  to  the  sheep-dogs  even  they  went 
in  fear,  and  the  moment  they  heard  his  voice  they  put  their  tails 
between  their  legs  and  bent  their  heads  and  bristled  and  growled 
and  showed  their  teeth  and  skulked  with  glimmering  red-hot 
eyes  away. 

Then,  after  three  days  of  this  sort  of  thing,  the  tribe  sent  a 
deputation  to  their  chief  begging  that  the  head  of  Phutt  might 
be  taken  off  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
progress.  The  man  of  mystery,  Fum  himself,  composed  the 
petition ;  but  even  he  trembled  a  little  when  he  delivered  it  before 
Brok,  because  nobody  had  been  more  surprised  than  Fum  to  find 
what  a  frightfully  strong  charm  it  was  that  he  had  managed  to 
make  for  Phutt. 

The  big  men  of  the  tribe — all  that  were  left,  for  Phutt  had 
killed  a  good  many — went  in  a  procession  to  Brokotockotick  and 
pushed  Fum  forward.  They  had  chosen  an  afternoon  when 
Phutt  was  from  home  killing  bears ;  and  Fum  rather  gabbled  the 
petition,  for,  like  everybody  else,  he  was  in  a  terrible  fright  that 
Phutt  would  return  before  any  plans  could  be  made. 

'  May  it  please  your  gracious  Goodness,  we,  the  loyal  and 
f i  ithful  people  of  the  loyal  and  faithful  city  of  Grimspound,  do 
ir  iplore  and  beseech  and  beg  and  entreat  your  genial  Mightiness 
tc  restrain,  sit  on,  squash,  squelch,  and  otherwise  smash  that 
h  gh  and  mighty  and  far-too-much-puffed-up  person  known  as 
Pliutt  for  shortness,  whose  real  name  is  Phuttphutt,  from ' 

'  Take  breath,'  said  the  chief.  '  There  is  no  hurry,  my  dear 
Fum.  I  am  disengaged  until  supper-time.  These  legal  forms  of 
speech  are  exceptionally  trying  to  a  stout  and  short-winded  gentle- 
man like  yourself,  because  of  the  lack  of  stops.' 
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Which  shows  what  a  wise,  considerate,  and  reasonable  person 
Brok  was  for  those  days. 

Fum  thanked  him,  and  the  rest  applauded  with  their  eyes 
nervously  turned  to  the  gate.  But  Phutt  was  not  yet  in  sight. 

'  We  therefore  beg,  implore,  beseech,  and  also  pray  that  it 
may  please  your  cheerful  and  kind-hearted  Amiability  to  stand 
between  us  and  the  awful  severity  of  Phutt,  and  we  may  add  that 
he  has  destroyed  many  of  your  Kingship's  subjects  and  fighting 
men  and ' 

'He's  coming,  he's  coming!'  cried  several  of  the  older 
warriors.  They  were  very  ancient,  and  their  hair  was  white, 
and  their  nerves  were  not  what  they  had  been.  Now  their  knees 
knocked  together,  and  they  exhibited  all  the  worst  signs  of 
funk. 

'  The  sooner  he  comes  the  better,'  said  Brok.  '  What 
I  hear  annoys  me  very  much.  It  is  quite  wrong,  and  not  at 
all  nice  of  him.  Are  there  not  plenty  of  our  enemies  to  kill, 
if  he  wants  to  kill  people?  I  don't  like  this  loose  way  we  are 
falling  into  of  killing  one  another  without  a  proper  reason.  It 
isn't  gentlemanly,  and  it  isn't  a  good  example  for  the  children. 
What's  more,  I  won't  have  it.  Tell  him  to  come  here  and  stand 
in  front  of  me.' 

'  I  regret  to  say  that  he  refuses  to  be  ordered,'  explained  Fum. 
4  Only  yesterday  two  courageous  people  tactfully  hinted  to 
Phutt  that  his  conduct  threw  him  open  to  criticism.  His  reply 
was  to  cut  them  both  in  half  across  the  middle — like  two  packs 
of  cards.' 

'  Then  it  is  time  for  me  to  act,'  declared  the  chief.  '  Phutt 
must  be  cautioned,  and  if  it  happens  again  he  shall  be  punished.' 

The  great  Brok  rose  off  his  granite  throne,  hitched  his  robes 
about  him,  and  sent  a  boy  for  his  crown.  The  robes  were  made 
of  black  bear-skins,  dotted  with  white  rabbits'  tails ;  and  nobody 
but  Brok  might  wear  this  quaint  and  pleasing  raiment  under 
pain  of  death,  because  it  was  the  recognised  garment  of  the 
chief.  Brok's  crown  was  made  of  kingfishers'  feathers,  and  it 
gave  him  quite  a  stylish  look,  though  he  wore  it  rather  farther 
on  the  back  of  his  head  than  crowns  are  worn  now.  That, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  taste,  which  did  not  detract  from  Brok's 
regal  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects. 

As  Phutt  wouldn't  come  to  him,  Brok,  with  true  philosophy, 
sent  for  his  Chair  of  State  and  went  to  Phutt.  Four  New  Stoners 
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carried  the  chair,  and  the  entire  population  of  men,  women, 
children,  dogs,  and  perambulators  came  behind. 

The  bold  Phutt  stood  at  his  door  eating  a  piece  of  cake  for 
his  tea.  Close  at  hand  Mrs.  Phutt  was  skinning  the  bear  which 
her  husband  had  brought  home  on  his  shoulders. 

'  Good  afternoon,  Phutt,'  said  Brok. 

'  Afternoon,'  said  Phutt,  with  his  mouth  full. 

'  You're  having  your  tea,  I  observe,'  said  Brok  very  politely. 

'  You  observe  right,'  answered  Phutt. 

'  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  a  good  many  other  brave  men 
would  also  be  having  their  teas  at  this  moment  if  you  had  not 
nlain  them?  '  asked  the  chief. 

'  Pooh !     Don't  be  sentimental !  '  answered  Phutt. 

Then  he  went  on  with  his  cake. 

Brok  took  off  his  crown  and  scratched  his  head.  It  was 
si  natural,  if  not  a  kingly,  action.  The  silence  was  almost 
painful.  You  could  have  heard  anybody  wink. 

'  Am  I  your  chief,  or  am  I  not?  '  asked  Brok  calmly. 

'  You  are  not,'  answered  Phutt. 

'  Then  you  stand  convicted  of  treason  to  the  throne,'  replied 
Brok;  '  and  you  know  what  the  punishment  for  that  is.' 

Brok  began  to  get  angry,  for  the  scorn  and  insolence  in 
Phutt 's  eye  was  hard  to  bear. 

'  Who  took  my  white  mole -skin  war- waistcoat  and  silver-fox 
petticoat?  '  asked  Phutt  passionately. 

He  had  finished  his  tea,  and  his  fingers  were  playing  with 
the  edge  of  his  terrible  flint  axe. 

'They  were  not  yours,'  answered  Brok.  'The  spoils  of 
a  slain  chief  belong  to  the  victorious  chief  and  nobody  else. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  may  tell  you  that  the  moth  has  got 
into  the  war-waistcoat  rather  badly.' 

'  That  is  neither  here  nor  there,'  answered  Phutt.  '  What 
I  say  is  that  I  deny  your  right  to  the  chieftainship  of  this  clan ; 
aid,  in  fact,  I  claim  it  for  myself.' 

'  Perhaps  you'll  tell  me  why,'  suggested  Brok. 

'  Because  I'm  stronger  and  bigger  and  younger  and  a  better 
nanager,'  said  Phutt. 

'You  may  be,'  answered  Brok,  'though  I'm  not  prepared 
to  admit  all  that.  But,  as  I  am  chief,  and  these  gentlemen 
and  ladies  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  way  I  and  my  wife 
manage  things,  it  ill  becomes  you  to  talk  this  nonsense.  You 
are  in  a  minority  of  one.' 
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'  So  be  it,'  returned  Phutt.  '  Then  who  will  join  the 
minority?  ' 

None  answered,  and  the  intrepid  Phutt  moistened  his  hands 
and  swung  his  battle-axe. 

'  If  you  won't  all  join  the  minority,  then  you  shall  all  join 
the  majority!  '  he  cried,  and  with  this  dreadful  threat  he 
shouted  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Thunder  to  lend  him  a  hand,  and 
boldly  attacked  the  entire  clan!  His  first  awful  blow  laid 
Brokotockotick  dead  at  his  feet ;  and  the  Thunder  Spirit,  though 
he  did  not  actually  take  sides  with  Phutt  and  kill  anybody,  yet 
rattled  and  roared  a  good  deal  and  made  it  pretty  clear  that 
he  was  in  favour  of  a  change. 

So  the  rest  of  the  braves  yielded  without  more  unpleasant- 
ness, because  their  wives  implored  them  to  do  so  for  the  sake 
of  the  children,  and  Phutt  promised  them  all  a  little  present 
on  the  occasion  of  his  next  birthday.  He  immediately  put  on 
the  bear-skin  and  rabbit-tails  and  the  kingfisher  crown,  and 
everybody  bowed  down  and  asked  what  his  first  order  as  chief 
was  going  to  be. 

Then  he  said  :  '  Take  Brok  and  build  a  huge  and  solemn 
funeral  pyre  and  burn  him  with  all  proper  respect  on  the  top 
of  it.  As  for  his  wife  and  family,  they  may  choose  whether  they 
will  be  burnt  with  him  or  go  on  living.  I  want  them  to  please 
themselves.  For  the  rest,  everything  that  was  Brok's  is,  of 
course,  mine;  and  after  we  have  given  him  a  splendid  funeral 
and  Fum  has  sung  a  funeral  song,  to  last  over  three  days,  then 
I  shall  ascend  the  granite  throne  and  we  will  rejoice  for  a  month, 
and  eat  and  drink  day  and  night  until  we  nearly  burst  ourselves. 
And  after  that  we  shall  want  some  hard  work  and  exercise,  so 
I  shall  quarrel  with  another  clan  and  go  to  war  with  it. 

The  businesslike  way  in  which  Phutt  made  all  these 
arrangements  impressed  everybody. 

He  seemed  to  calm  down  again  after  poor  Brok  was  burnt, 
and  he  insisted  on  a  magnificent  grave  being  built  for  the  late 
chief's  ashes;  but  it  was  put  up  miles  and  miles  away  from 
Grimspound;  because,  if  there  is  one  thing  a  New  Stoner  is 
horribly  frightened  of,  it  is  a  ghost;  so  when  anybody  had  the 
misfortune  to  die  suddenly — as  generally  happened — he  was 
taken  far  away  to  be  buried  or  burnt,  in  order  that  his  ghost 
might  get  lost  in  the  middle  of  the  Moor  and  not  by  any  evil 
chance  find  the  way  back  to  his  old  home. 
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So  Phutt  reigned  in  place  of  Brok;  and  I  am  not  going  to 
tell  you  any  of  the  things  that  he  did,  because  they  were 
exceedingly  horrid  as  a  rule.  He  won  all  his  battles  and  always 
had  his  own  way,  and  the  people  hated  the  ground  he  walked 
on,  and  did  everything  he  told  them  instantly,  because  he  never 
spoke  twice.  He  defeated  all  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  those 
he  didn't  kill  he  took  for  slaves.  Poor  Mrs.  Phutt  couldn't 
stand  it,  so  she  died.  She  was  a  nice  sensible  woman,  but 
not  equal  to  the  glory  of  being  a  chief's  wife.  In  fact,  the 
grandeur  killed  her,  and  also  the  sorrow  of  knowing  what  people 
really  thought  of  Phutt  behind  his  enormous  back.  But  he 
didn't  care.  He  didn't  even  go  into  mourning.  He  married 
twenty-seven  more  wives  and  bullied  them  all.  Among  other 
things  that  he  did  was  to  destroy  all  the  Bugaboos  but  one, 
which  he  kept  on  a  chain  to  frighten  the  children.  He  also 
made  several  new  roads,  and  invented  a  new  chimney  that 
prevented  the  huts  of  his  lodge  from  being  full  of  smoke  when 
the  wind  was  in  the  west — which  it  generally  was.  And  he 
caused  his  tribe  to  become  the  fiercest  and  most  cruel  and  most 
powerful  tribe  on  Dartmoor.  And  whenever  he  had  a  birthday, 
which  was  about  once  a  fortnight,  he  made  the  people  set  up 
a  huge  stone  in  his  honour.  And  many  of  these  stones  are 
still  standing  on  Dartmoor,  so  you  will  see  them  when  you  go 
there. 

Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  made  them  so  strong  and 
terrible;  despite  the  fact  that  everybody  had  sheep  and  cattle 
and  skins  and  luxuries;  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first 
New  Stoner  who  broke  soil  and  planted  seed  in  it;  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  first  New  Stoner  to  invent  a  sling  and 
hurl  stones  at  the  enemy;  despite  the  fact  that  he  patented 
a  splendid  trap  for  wolves,  and  arranged  an  Empire  Day,  and 
made  the  little  New  Stoners  all  walk  two  and  two  singing  about 
the  size  of  the  dominions  of  Phutt  and  the  blessing  of  living 
under  Phutt,  and  the  importance  of  binding  the  outlying  districts 
to  the  main  camp,  and  so  forth — despite  all  these  clever  ideas, 
nobody  liked  him,  because  he  ruled  entirely  by  fear.  And  to  be 
a] ways  frightened  is  a  bad  thing  and  gets  on  people's  nerves  after 
a  time.  And  they  never,  never  really  care  for  the  person  who 
treats  them  so,  however  great  and  grand  and  clever  he  may  be. 

Fum  had  always  to  be  making  poetry  in  his  old  age,  and 
it  bored  him  a  good  deal  sometimes;  but  with  practice  even 
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Empire  Day  poetry  came  pretty  easily  to  him ;  which  was  lucky, 
for  he  had  to  invent  thousands  of  poems  on  that  subject. 

But,  despite  all  his  splendour,  Phutt  was  a  cloudy  and  a 
careworn  man.  He  looked  back  sometimes  to  the  days  when  he 
had  a  soft  heart,  yet  I  don't  honestly  think  that  he  ever  wanted 
to  go  back.  At  any  rate,  he  stuck  tight  to  his  terrible  charm, 
and  when  he  began  to  grow  old  he  decided  that  no  future  chief 
of  his  clan  could  ever  get  on  without  it.  So  he  made  Fum 
promise  to  hand  the  Flint  Heart  to  a  certain  young  warrior — 
his  own  grandson,  in  fact — who  was  to  succeed  him. 

And  Fum  promised,  but  he  did  not  keep  his  word.  He 
was,  of  course,  frightfully  old  himself  now,  and  would  have  been 
dead  and  buried  ages  before  but  for  the  fact  of  being  a  mystery 
man.  A  mystery  man  cannot  die  under  two  hundred  years,  and 
if  he  is  careful  and  doesn't  go  out  at  night  and  only  eats  rice- 
pudding  and  mutton-chops,  he  may  live  to  be  five  hundred.  At 
any  rate,  Fum  told  a  lie,  and  I  am  the  last  to  excuse  him 
for  that.  Instead  of  handing  the  Flint  Heart  to  the  new  chief 
when  Phutt  closed  his  eyes  and  passed  away,  he  buried  it  with 
Phutt ;  because,  you  see,  he  knew  only  too  well  what  it  meant, 
and  he  felt  that  the  tribe  had  now  reached  a  point  when  it 
could  get  on  without  quite  such  a  harsh  and  stern  chieftain  to 
lead  it. 

"  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets,"  '  said  Fum  to 
himself — quoting  Tennyson,  funnily  enough.  '  Anyway,  I'll 
take  what  risk  there  is  and  bury  the  charm  with  him.  And  if 
the  Thunder  Spirit  makes  a  fuss  and  burns  me  up — well,  really 
I  don't  much  mind.  I've  lived  a  very  interesting  life,  and 
I  shall  escape  having  to  write  any  more  Empire  poetry.  In 
fact,  nothing  is  so  bad  but  that  it  might  be  worse.' 

So  after  they  had  burnt  Phutt — for  he  decided  before  he 
died  that  he  would  be  burnt  and  then  buried — Fum  dropped  the 
Flint  Heart  privately  into  his  ashes.  And  Phutt  slept  under 
the  heather,  and  the  finest  thing  in  cairns  that  you  can  well 
imagine  was  erected  over  him.  And  everybody  hoped  with  all 
their  might  that  Phutt 's  ghost  would  keep  quiet  and  not  come 
fluttering  round  Grimspound  afterwards  on  moonshiny  nights. 

And  the  Thunder  Spirit  did  nothing,  for  he  was  busy 
somewhere  else  at  the  critical  moment;  so  Fum  had  to  compose 
more  Empire  poetry  after  all.  But  his  magnum  opus,  or 
masterpiece,  which  would  have  been  the  '  Saga  of  Phutt,'  in 
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three  hundred  and  seventy  verses,  he  did  not  live  to  finish. 
He  had  learned  and  committed  to  his  amazing  memory  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  verses  when  there  came  a  dreadful  and 
fatal  incursion  of  a  tribe  from  Cosdon  Beacon,  on  the  north  side 
of  Dartmoor.  They  fell  upon  Grimspound  by  night,  and  because 
the  new  chief  chanced  to  be  an  intelligent  New  Stoner,  who  didn't 
like  bloodshed,  and  believed  that  it  was  better  far  to  rule  by  love 
than  fear,  and  was,  in  fact,  several  thousand  years  ahead  of  his 
time,  therefore  he  and  his  folk  had  to  pay  the  usual  penalty 
of  being  so  much  wiser  than  everybody  else.  In  fact,  they  all 
perished  and  Grimspound  ran  with  streams  of  gore,  and  the  scene 
was  such  that  I  hate  even  to  think  of  it,  and  won't  write  a  word 
more  about  it.  Then  the  conquering  tribe  started  their  Empire 
Day,  and  made  their  tinkling  rhymes;  and  in  their  turn,  after 
many  years,  gave  place  to  other  and  stronger  people,  according 
to  the  way  of  things  that  changes  never. 

And  now  we  drop  the  curtain  for  a  moment,  and  alter  the 
scenery  a  little  and  give  the  Moor  time  to  rest  and  recover  from 
all  those  fearful  troubles  that  Grimspound  has  seen.  The  first 
act  of  the  story  of  the  Flint  Heart  is  ended,  and,  since  there 
is  an  interval  of  five  thousand  years  between  the  first  act  and 
the  second,  there  ought  to  be  plenty  of  time  for  you  to  have 
a  sponge-cake  and  a  glass  of  ginger-beer,  if  not  a  whole  Christmas 
dinner,  before  we  go  on  again. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

MERRIPIT    FARM. 

A  PLACE  like  Dartmoor  doesn't  change  in  a  hurry,  but  thousands 
and  thousands  of  years  leave  a  mark  even  there ;  and  now  you 
will  find,  after  all  this  time  has  passed,  that  it  looks  rather 
different.  The  village  of  Grimspound  is  deserted;  the  beehive 
roofs  are  gone  and  only  the  stones  remain.  The  men  and 
women  and  children,  the  dogs  and  cattle  and  fierce  beasts,  have 
ill  vanished.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  broken  and  shattered. 
The  stream  that  ran  through  the  midst  of  it  has  nearly  dried 
up,  and  heather  and  brake-fern,  whortleberries  and  rushes, 
f  edges  and  grass  fill  the  homes  of  the  New  Stoners.  Over 
the  mighty  cairn  where  Phutt  was  buried  on  Fur  Tor  grows 
i,  great  mound  of  gorse,  and,  as  you  would  expect,  it  is 
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the  toughest  and  prickliest  gorse  on  the  whole  of  Dartmoor; 
because  its  roots  are  down  in  the  dust  of  that  tough  and  prickly 
hero. 

And  now  I'll  surprise  you.  Though  all  these  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years  have  passed,  two  of  the  principal  characters 
in  this  story  are  still  as  lively  as  ever.  One  is  the  Thunder 
Spirit,  who  roars  and  rattles  about  on  Dartmoor  just  as  he  used 
to  do  in  the  good  old  New  Stone  days;  and  the  other  is  the 
Flint  Heart.  You  see  the  Heart  was  buried  with  Phutt,  to  keep 
it  out  of  mischief,  and  it  has  kept  out  of  mischief  ever  since; 
but  unluckily  it  has  not  turned  into  dust,  as  Phutt  did.  In  fact, 
if  you  should  ask  it  how  it  is,  it  might  answer  '  Doing  quite 
nicely,  thank  you,  and  thoroughly  rested  and  perfectly  ready 
to  begin  business  at  once !  ' 

And  now,  if  you  look  round,  you  will  find  that  a  new  order  of 
things  has  begun  on  Dartmoor.  In  the  lew  places,  or  snug  spots 
sheltered  under  the  hills  and  beside  the  sparkling  rivers, 
many  a  house,  such  as  you  are  accustomed  to  see,  has  sprung 
up.  There  are  farms  and  cottages,  and  even  the  pigs  and  cows 
have  much  better  dwellings  than  the  New  Stoners  were  wont  to 
live  in. 

One  of  these  houses  is  called  Merripit  Farm,  and  it  lies  in 
fhe  great  valley  under  Merripit  Hill,  a  few  miles  from  poor  old 
ruined  Grimspound.  There  are  a  good  many  other  farms  in 
this  valley;  but  long  before  men  found  the  place  the  pixies 
discovered  it. 

Pixies,  of  course,  are  the  same  as  fairies,  and  their  first 
cousins  are  the  brownies  and  the  elves,  and  the  kobolds  and 
the  trolls,  and  the  fays  and  the  sylphs,  and  the  sprites  and  the 
gnomes ;  and  their  second  cousins  are  the  bogies  and  the  bogles, 
the  flibbertigibbits  and  the  deevs,  the  urchins  and  the  dwarfs, 
and  the  dwergers  and  the  pigwidgeons  and  the  Pucks,  and  the 
Will-o'-the-wisps  and  the  Jack-o'-lanterns  and  the  Jacky-toads 
and  the  imps;  and  their  water-cousins  are  the  Nereids  and 
mer-men  and  mer-girls  and  mer-boys,  and  the  naiads  and  the 
kelpies  and  the  nixies;  and  their  third  cousins — twenty  times 
removed,  I  am  glad  to  say — are  the  spooks  and  the  banshees, 
and  the  goblins  and  the  hobgoblins,  and  the  hobble-goblins 
and  the  hobblebobble-goblins,  and  the  wraiths  and  the  wisht- 
nesses,  and  the  cacodemons  and  the  furies,  and  the  harpies  and 
the  succubus  and  the  succuba,  and  the  fiends  of  the  "air  and 
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the  earth  and  the  water,  and  the  vampires  and  the  ghouls,  and 
the  afrits  and  ogres  and  ogresses.  And  if  you  don't  believe 
in  these  folk,  I  can  only  say  that  you  are  making  a  mistake 
and  you'll  live  to  find  it  out  sooner  or  later.  All  the  very  best 
people,  including  Mr.  Stead  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  believe  in 
spooks,  if  they  don't  believe  in  the  other  things;  and  it  seems 
to  me  both  unkind  and  silly  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  the 
spooks  and  write  whole  books  about  them  and  take  no  notice 
of  all  the  others.  As  for  me,  I  know  Dartmoor  pretty  well,  and 
I  believe  in  everything  that  happens  there.  I  have  seen  a  Jack- 
o'-lantern  with  my  own  eyes,  and  I  can't  say  more  than  that. 
And  not  to  believe  in  Devonshire  pixies — well,  you  might  just 
as  well  not  believe  in  Devonshire  cream  or  Devonshire  mud, 
or  any  other  of  the  fine  things  that  belong  to  Devonshire.  And, 
besides  all  these  arguments  to  prove  that  there  are  such  things, 
this  story  will  be  full  of  pixies  in  a  moment;  so  thafs  proof 
positive  and  an  end  of  the  matter.  And  the  boy  or  girl  who 
still  holds  out,  and  says  that  he  or  she  does  not  believe  in  them, 
had  better  be  sent  to  bed  at  once ;  and  if  he  doesn't  get  his  nose 
pinched  blue  before  the  morning,  or  if  she  doesn't  find  her  hair 
in  a  proper  tangle  when  the  time  comes  for  combing  it  to-morrow, 
I  shall  be  a  good  deal  surprised. 

But  now  we  must  go  to  Merripit  Farm;  and  the  first  thing 
you'll  see  there  is  a  rough,  ridiculous  dog  without  a  tail  and 
with  his  hair  all  down  over  his  blue  eyes.  He  is  an  old  English 
sheep-dog,  and  he  looks  as  much  like  a  monkey  as  a  dog.  But 
he  means  well,  and  he  has  brains  in  his  head  and  knows  a  good 
many  things  you  don't  and  never  will,  and  can  do  a  good  many 
things  you  can't  and  never  can.  And  he  believes  in  the  pixies 
with  all  his  might,  and  would  no  more  give  up  believing  in  them 
than  he  would  give  up  a  bone  if  he  had  the  luck  to  find  one. 

Here  comes  his  master — a  very  big  man,  you  see — with  a  red 
neck  and  pale  hair,  and  a  fat,  clean-shaved,  good-natured  face. 
He  is  called  Billy  Jago,  and  his  wife  is  called  Sally  Jago,  and 
his  children  are  called  John  and  Mary  and  Teddy  and  Frank 
and  Charles  and  Sarah  and  Jane  and  Unity;  and  his  baby  is 
called  Dicky,  and  his  dog  is  called  Ship. 

John  and  Mary  and  Sarah  and  Jane  are  very  brown,  and 
their  eyes  are  brown,  too,  like  their  mother's ;  and  Charles  and 
Teddy  and  Frank  and  Unity  are  fair,  with  yellow  hair  and  grey 
eyes,  like  their  father's;  and  the  baby,  Dicky,  has  struck  out 
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a  new  idea  of  his  own,  and  his  eyes  are  as  blue  as  the  sky  in 
August  and  his  hair  is  as  red  as  the  brake-fern  when  winter 
comes.  You  see  them  all  looking  rather  smart,  because  it  is 
Sunday,  and  they  have  got  their  best  clothes  on.  John  is 
eighteen  and  quite  grown  up,  so  his  clothes  are  not  interesting ; 
but  Mary  has  on  a  plum-coloured  dress  with  a  red  bow  in  her 
hair  and  a  clean  pinafore ;  and  Teddy  wears  a  knickerbocker  suit 
made  out  of  green  cloth,  with  a  red  tie;  and  Frank  is  dressed 
just  the  same.  Charles  has  a  grey  suit  with  a  yellow  tie  and 
a  Scotch  cap,  which  is  his  great  joy;  and  Sarah  and  Jane  are 
clothed  alike  in  dark-blue  dresses  with  light-blue  bows  and  white 
stockings ;  and  as  for  Unity,  she  has  Sarah's  last  year's  dress  cut 
down,  so  she  doesn't  really  count  yet.  Besides  she  is  only  five, 
and  nobody  gets  very  exciting  till  they  grow  rather  older  than 
that.  Of  course  I  don't  mean  by  this  that  it  is  not  a  very  right 
and  proper  thing  to  be  five.  All  the  most  successful  and 
pleasant  people  in  the  world  have  been  five  once,  and  even  three, 
and  two.  There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  being  five; 
but  if  that  is  the  case  with  you,  you  must  choose  your  friends 
either  among  other  people  of  five  or  among  those  who  are 
over  fifty.  And  if  you  feel  a  doubt  about  the  age  you  have 
only  to  ask,  and  if  the  people  you  want  to  know  also  wish  to 
know  you,  they  will  instantly  declare  they  are  five  or  fifty,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  Sunday  dinner  at  Merripit  Farm  was  a  very  good  one 
indeed.  It  began  with  a  goose,  went  on  to  a  plum-pudding  and 
mince-pies,  and  finished  up  with  ten  oranges  and  ten  sticks  of 
the  best  milk  chocolate  and  ten  little  puppets  made  to  represent 
Father  Christmas.  Their  heads  screwed  off  quite  simply,  and 
they  were  full  of  mixed  sweets. 

You  will  naturally  be  rather  surprised  at  such  a  noble  meal. 
But  I  must  tell  you  that  it  was  Christmas  Day  as  well  as  Sunday, 
and  the  young  Jagos  had  been  expecting  this  fine  feed  for  twelve 
months — ever  since  last  Christmas  Day,  in  fact.  They  all  ate 
too  much,  I'm  sorry  to  say — all  but  Charles  and  Unity  and  the 
baby.  But  there  was  a  difference  between  them,  because  Charles 
and  Unity  stopped  quite  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  baby  would 
have  been  eating  still,  only  his  mother  took  him  to  bed. 

These  children  were  all  very  interesting  and  all  very 
different.  John  was  grown  up,  as  I  mentioned  before,  and  he 
was  going  to  be  a  farmer  like  his  father.  Mary  was  fifteen,  and 
she  helped  her  mother  and  sang  songs  rather  nicely.  Teddy 
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was  not  particularly  gifted,  but  he  could  catch  trout  in  the 
streams  better  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  that  was 
his  strong  point.  Frank  could  imitate  the  noise  of  ducks  and 
turkeys  and  fowls — not  that  that  was  much  use.  Charles  was 
the  reader,  and  I  believe  he  had  more  brains  than  any  of  them, 
though  nobody  took  him  very  seriously  except  Unity  and  the 
baby.  Sarah  and  Jane  were  twins,  and  thought  alike,  and  did 
the  same  things,  and  were  naughty  together,  and  good  together, 
and  had  colds  in  their  noses  together,  and  got  mumps  together, 
and  were  lost  together  on  the  Moor  once  for  nearly  two  days, 
which  was  the  finest  thing  they  had  so  far  done ;  and  they  were 
rescued  together  and  shared  the  fame  of  it.  Unity  had  made  no 
great  mark  in  history  so  far,  but  she  was  the  prettiest  of  them 
all,  and  she  always  put  me  in  mind  of  a  little  white  ragged- 
robin  that  had  just  suddenly  come  out  by  the  river,  and  was 
looking  round  it  with  much  surprise  at  the  extraordinary  world 
into  which  she  had  budded  and  bloomed.  Unity,  in  fact,  was 
always  ragged  and  always  surprised.  On  Sundays  she  was  not 
ragged,  but  she  made  up  for  that  by  going  to  church  and  being 
more  surprised  than  ever.  And  she  began  every  sentence  with 
'  I  wonder  ' ;  and  she  was  quite  right  and  quite  wise  to  be  so 
much  astonished  at  things  in  general,  because  everybody  ought 
to  be  astonished  at  pretty  nearly  everything  that  happens  when 
they  are  five.  The  age  when  nothing  astonishes  you  is  eighteen  ; 
but  after  that,  as  you  grow  older  and  older,  things  gradually 
begin  to  astonish  you  again,  until  when  you  get  quite  old — say 
from  forty  to  a  hundred — much  that  happens  will  amaze  you, 
and  you'll  find  the  world  as  puzzling  and  wonderful  at  the  end 
as  you  did  at  the  beginning.  But  eighteen  is  the  grand  age, 
and  remember  never  to  be  astonished  when  you  reach  it.  John 
Jago  was  eighteen,  and  he  was  grown  up,  and  he  never  was 
astonished — not  even  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  Christmas 
dinner,  his  father  said  a  very  astonishing  thing. 

What  it  was  and  what  came  of  it  you  shall  hear  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER   V. 

THE   FLINT    HEART    GETS    TO    WORK   AGAIN. 

'  UP  along  by  Fur  Tor,  when  I  was  riding  the  pony  over  and 
having  a  look  for  the  foal  Nat  Slocombe  have  lost,  I  failed  in 
with  a  foreigner,'  said  Mr.  Jago. 

When  he  said  '  foreigner,'  he  didn't  mean  what  you  mean. 
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He  was  not  speaking  of  a  Frenchman  or  a  Eussian,  a  negro  or 
an  Indian.  He  merely  meant  a  stranger.  The  '  foreigner  ' 
very  likely  had  only  come  from  some  town  a  few  miles  off.  In 
this  case,  however,  he  had  come  from  rather,  a  long  way  off, 
for  he  lived  in  London  and  was  a  very  clever  man. 

'  Yes,'  continued  Mr.  Jago,  '  a  lean  slip  of  a  chap,  long  in 
the  legs  wi'  a  learned-looking  nose,  built  for  poking  into  things. 
And  he'm  terrible  interested  in  they  old  roundy-poundies  up  to 
Grimspound,  and  the  old  stones  that  the  old  men  heaved  up 
and  stuck  all  over  the  Moor;  and  he've  offered  me  ten  pound — 
ten  pound ! — if  I'll  do  a  job  for  him  up  'pon  top  of  Fur  Tor.' 

'Ten  pound,  father!'  cried  Mrs.  Jago;  and  all  the  little 
Jagos  also  cried  '  Ten  pound,  father !  ' 

All  except  John,  who  was  grown  up;  and,  of  course,  he  was 
not  astonished  at  anything,  owing  to  his  age. 

'Yes,'  declared  Mr.  Jago;  'but  I'm  very  much  afraid  he 
might  so  easy  and  safely  have  offered  a  hundred,  for  'tis  doubtful 
whether  I  can  do  it.  In  a  word,  he  says  there  ought  to  be  bronze 
hid  in  some  of  the  old  men's  graves  about  'pon  the  Moor.  And 
if  so  be  as  I  dig  up  a  bit  here,  there,  or  anywhere,  he'll  give  me 
the  money.' 

'  'Tis  a  wild-goose  chase,'  said  Mrs.  Jago,  '  and  well  you 
know  it.  The  last  learned  fool  as  corned  up  here  spent  six  months 
digging  and  delving,  and  what  did  he  find?  Some  ashes,  and 
a  few  odd  bits  of  cracked  cloam,  and  three  amber  beads,  the  like 
of  which  he  might  have  bought  to  Plymouth  for  two  pence. 
You  mind  your  own  business,  Billy.  Us '11  hear  you  be  going 
to  dig  at  a  rainbow  foot  for  rainbow  gold  next.  And  I  lay  this 
here  gentleman's  gold  be  rainbow  gold  and  no  better.' 

'  What's  rainbow  gold,  mother?  '  asked  Charles.  He  was 
the  only  one  of  the  young  Jagos  who  ever  asked  questions,  but 
he  asked  a  great  many  more  than  his  parents  could  answer. 

'It's  stuff  and  nonsense,'  said  Mrs.  Jago,  '  that's  what  it  is.' 

'  The  gentleman's  name  be  Nicodemus  Nestor  Frodsham 
Perke,  F.E.S.,  British  Museum,'  said  Mr.  Jago.  He  read  a 
card  that  he  had  drawn  out  of  his  pocket. 

'  Well,  let  him  go  and  perk  somewhere  else,'  said  Mrs.  Jago. 
'  Us  haven't  got  no  use  for  him.' 

If  she  had  known  what  a  very  great  swell  Professor 
Nicodemus  Nestor  Frodsham  Perke  was,  I  don't  suppose  that 
Mrs.  Jago  would  have  said  this  rather  rude  and  silly  thing;  for 
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few  were  more  learned  than  he,  and  he  had  written  a  long  book 
about  the  New  Stone  Age,  where  this  story  began,  and  the 
Bronze  Age  that  followed  it ;  and  in  this  remarkable  book  he  had 
proved  that  there  must  be  bronze  hidden  in  the  old  graves  on 
Dartmoor.  Which  shows  you  what  a  clever  man  he  was; 
because  a  common  man  might  have  waited  till  somebody  found 
the  bronze  and  then  gone  on  with  his  book  afterwards ;  but  Pro- 
fessor Perke  would  have  thought  that  stupid.  So  he  discovered 
the  bronze  in  his  book  first  and  then  went  down  to  find  it  on 
Dartmoor  afterwards.  He  felt  sure  that  his  book  must  be  right, 
and  though  other  professors,  with  noses  even  sharper  than  his, 
had  said  unkind  things  about  the  book  and  declared  there  was 
no  bronze  on  Dartmoor,  yet  many  people  felt  that  it  was  perfectly 
absurd  to  suppose  a  book  that  had  taken  a  wise  man  five  years 
to  write,  and  had  two  hundred  and  twenty  pictures  and  one 
thousand  and  six  pages,  not  to  mention  the  appendix,  could 
possibly  be  wrong.  So  sensible  readers  all  agreed  with  the  great 
and  learned  professor  that  if  there  wasn't  any  bronze  hidden  on 
Dartmoor,  somebody  must  be  very  much  to  blame  for  it. 

'  Of  course,  I  ban't  a-going  to  waste  my  time  with  the  man,' 
explained  Mr.  Jago ;  '  but  as  to-morrow's  a  holiday  and  there's 
nought  for  me  to  do,  I  shall  just  help  him  a  bit.  That  old  grave 
as  he've  found  under  Fur  Tor  have  never  been  broke  open  by 
the  look  of  it,  and  nobody  but  him  would  have  found  it,  for  'tis 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  prickliest  fuzz-bush  as  ever  I  corned 
across.  But  to-morrow  I  be  going  to  break  it  open — just  for  to 
see  if  anything  be  there.  And  no  harm's  done  since  the  day 
be  a  holiday.' 

'  More  fool  you,'  said  Mrs.  Jago. 

But  when  the  next  day  came  Mr.  Billy  put  on  his  working 
clothes  and  went;  and  Charles  went  with  him  to  help  carry  his 
furze-hook  and  pick  and  spade  and  basket,  and  Ship  went  with 
them  to  have  a  bit  of  sport,  for  he  was  a  hard-working  dog  and 
enjoyed  a  holiday  as  much  as  anybody  when  he  got  one. 

They  reached  the  spot,  but  the  Professor  was  not  there.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  had  sat  down  two  miles  off  to  rest,  and  been 
so  much  interested  in  his  great  and  wonderful  thoughts  that  he 
had  quite  forgotten  to  rise  again.  He  had  suddenly  struck  upon 
quite  a  new  way  of  explaining  Dartmoor,  and  why  Dartmoor  was 
Dartmoor,  and  where  it  had  come  from,  and  what  it  looked  like 
millions  of  years  ago — long,  long  before  even  the  New  Stoners 
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had  arrived  upon  it.  Which  subject  so  much  interested  Professor 
Perke,  that  he  sat  there  and  filled  three  notebooks  with  wonderful 
ideas;  and  then  suddenly  he  sneezed  forty-two  times  running, 
and  found  that  he  had  caught  the  worst  cold  he  had  ever  had  in 
his  life.  So  he  thrust  the  notebooks  into  his  pockets,  and  went 
to  the  farm  where  he  was  lodging,  and  put  his  feet  into  hot  water 
and  mustard,  and  tallowed  his  nose,  and  took  a  favourite 
medicine  of  his,  and  then  retired  to  bed  and  stopped  there  for 
three  days.  During  that  time  he  never  once  thought  of  Mr. 
Jago;  but  it  didn't  much  matter,  because  Mr.  Jago  never  once 
thought  of  him. 

What  really  happened  was  this :  Charles  and  his  father 
and  Ship  arrived  at  the  old  cairn,  and,  little  knowing  that  one 
of  the  most  famous  men  who  had  ever  been  a  great  and  powerful 
and  terrible  chief  in  the  old  days  was  buried  beneath  it,  cut 
down  the  furzes,  and  hacked  away  the  peat  and  heather,  and 
threw  open  the  tomb  as  if  they  were  merely  digging  potatoes. 
It  was  the  grave  of  the  great  Phutt  that  they  opened,  and,  of 
course,  they  found  no  bronze  there,  because,  as  you  may 
remember,  Phutt  was  a  New  Stone  man,  and  he  passed  away 
some  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  first  pin  on  Dartmoor.  So 
Billy  Jago  found  no  bronze  in  the  grave  of  Phutt ;  in  fact,  I  was 
going  to  say  he  found  nothing  at  all,  and  it  is  a  pity  for  him 
that  I  cannot  do  so ;  but  something  he  did  find,  and  he  picked  it 
up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

'The  gentleman  might  like  this  here  funny  old  stone,'  he 
said. 

1  'Tis  a  piece  of  flint,  father/  declared  Charles. 

'  Of  course  'tis — any  fool  can  see  that,'  answered  the  man; 
and  he  spoke  so  roughly  that  Charles  felt  much  astonished,  and 
started  away  from  him.  Because  Billy  Jago,  as  a  rule,  was  the 
kindest  father  that  ever  loved  a  parcel  of  boys  and  girls ;  and  it 
amazed  his  son  to  hear  this  sharp  word.  But  if  he  had  known 
half  as  much  as  you  know,  he  would  not  have  been  amazed 
at  all. 

Alas!  Billy  Jago  was  now  carrying  the  Flint  Heart  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket;  and  the  dreadful  charm,  after  such  a  long 
rest,  felt  bubbling  over  with  wickedness,  and  was  delighted' to 
set  to  work  again  without  the  least  delay. 

If  Charles  had  chanced  to  look  south-south  by  west  at  that 
moment,  he  would  have  seen  the  Thunder  Spirit  laughing  over 
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the  edge  of  a  black  cloud ;  but  he  was  staring  at  his  father,  and 
so  missed  the  sight.  As  for  Billy,  he  loaded  his  pipe,  lighted 
it,  and  then  turned  to  Charles. 

'  Pick  up  the  tools  and  carry  'em  home,'  he  ordered. 

'  All  of  them,  father!  '  cried  Charles. 

'  Yes,  all  of  'em.  You  heard  what  I  said.  You  ain't  deaf, 
are  you?  ' 

His  father  strode  off,  and  Charles  stood  almost  as  still  as  the 
granite  stones  of  Phutt's  grave.  He  had  never  been  so  much 
surprised  in  his  life,  and  presently  his  astonishment  turned  into 
grief.  He  cried  a  little,  for  he  was  only  twelve  and  he  loved 
his  father  exceedingly.  Then  he  dried  his  eyes,  got  the  tools 
together,  and  found  that  he  could  just  carry  them.  So  he 
whistled  to  Ship,  and  together  the  dog  and  the  boy  started  for 
home. 

But  long  before  they  got  there,  Charles  felt  the  weight  of  the 
tools  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  Ship,  who  happened  to 
be  a  very  observant  dog,  noticed  his  difficulty,  so  he  caught  the 
pick  in  his  teeth  and  dragged  it  along  to  help  Charles. 

Progress  was  slow,  and  it  had  grown  dark  before  they  got 
home  to  Merripit;  but  it  could  not  be  called  '  Merry  '  any  more, 
for  the  Flint  Heart  had  arrived  and  set  to  work  at  once.  When 
Charles  came  in,  he  found  his  mother  in  a  fearful  rage,  walking 
up  and  down  the  kitchen;  and  John,  who  was  grown  up,  sat  by 
the  fire  nursing  a  black  eye  and  trying  not  to  look  astonished; 
and  Mary  was  getting  the  twins  into  bed ;  and  Teddy  was  under 
the  table  shivering  with  fear;  and  Frank  was  hiding  behind  the 
settle;  and  Unity  was  merely  wondering;  and  the  baby  was 
liound  asleep. 

His  mother  turned  to  Charles  at  once  and  began  to  question 
him. 

'  All  along  of  that  wretch  of  a  man — no  doubt,'  she 
;;aid.  *  I  suppose  he've  made  his  ten  pounds,  and  now  he 
feels  too  grand  and  fine  for  his  own  home  and  his  wife  and 
rhilder.' 

'  Do  please  give  me  something  to  eat,'  said  Charles.  'I'm 
terrible  hungry,  and  father  left  me  to  drag  home  all  the  tools, 
Mid  but  for  Ship  here,  who  helped,  and  who's  terrible  hungry 
too,  I  should  never  have  fetched  'em  all  back.' 

'  Who  was  this  here  man?  '  asked  his  mother,  while  she  got 
Charles  something  to  eat.  '  I  should  think  'twas  Old  Scrat 
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himself  from  the  way  your  father's  going  on.  He's  bewitched 
and  overlooked  by  the  evil  eye— so  sure  as  I'm  alive.' 

'  Nobody  came  near  us,'  explained  Charles  with  his  mouth 
full.  '  We  dug  and  dug,  and  found  nought  but  a  bit  of  flint 
with  a  hole  in  it.  And  then,  so  sudden  as  a  flash  of  lightning, 
father  turned  on  me  and  spoke  as  never  he  spoke  afore,  and 
ordered  me  to  bring  home  the  tools,  and  went  off  without  me. 
And,  by  the  looks  of  you  all,  he  wasn't  no  better  when  he  got 
back.' 

Teddy  spoke  and  told  Charles  what  had  happened. 

'  He  corned  in  shouting  out  for  his  dinner,  and  when  mother 
said  'twasn't  ready,  he  said  it  ought  to  be,  and  John  stood  up 
for  mother,  and  father  knocked  him  edgewise  over  the  fender; 
and  just  look  at  John's  eye!  And  I  hooked  it  after  that,  and 
so  did  Frank,  for  we  thought  'twould  be  our  turn  next.  Then  he 
went  for  mother  again,  and  when  we  come  back  they  was  having 
a  pretty  set-to — wasn't  you,  mother?  ' 

'  I  doubt  he's  gone  mad — or  else  the  pixies  are  playing  a 
game  with  him,'  said  Charles. 

Then  Teddy  went  on  : 

'  But  as  a  rule  when  father  and  mother  have  words,  mother 
gets  the  best  of  it — don't  you,  mother?  Only  this  time  father 
got  the  best  of  it.  And  he  ate  up  all  the  tid-bits  of  the  dinner, 
and  then  off  he  went,  because  he  said  he  wanted  to  pluck  a  crow 
with  Mr.  French  down  in  the  valley.  He  said  he  didn't  see 
why  Mr.  French  should  be  the  leading  man  in  Postbridge,  and 
he  wasn't  going  to  stand  it.  And  goodness  knows  what '11  happen 
next.' 

At  that  moment  a  terrible  noise  broke  out  down  by  the  garden 
gate.  Men  were  shouting  and  dogs  were  barking.  Then  there 
was  a  crash,  and  Ship  rushed  out  to  see  who  the  dogs  were,  and 
Charles  rushed  out  to  see  who  the  men  were.  But  Mrs.  Jago 
stopped  where  she  was,  and  so  did  John,  who  was  grown  up, 
and  so  did  Mary  and  Teddy  and  Frank  and  Unity.  They  had 
been  so  much  terrified  already  that  they  felt  it  did  not  much 
matter  what  happened. 

Mrs.  Jago  sighed,  and  John  asked  for  another  piece  of  brown 
paper  for  his  eye. 

Then  the  master  of  the  house  came  in,  and  Charles  followed 
him. 
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CHAPTEK    VI. 

THE    MEETING. 

MR.  JAGO  was  quite  pleased,  but  he  did  not  show  pleasure  in 
the  old  and  kindly  fashion ;  he  came  in  very  roughly  and  slapped 
his  leg  and  explained  that  he  had  done  a  good  stroke  of  business. 

'  Met  old  Bassett  going  down  the  road,  and  I  offered  him  a 
bit  more  for  that  field  of  his  than  French  offered,  and  now  I've 
got  thicky  meadow  that  I've  been  wanting  this  many  a  day. 
I've  just  been  one  too  many  for  French;  and  when  I  met  him, 
I  told  him  what  I'd  done,  and  he  got  in  a  proper  rage  and  lifted 
his  stick  to  me,  and  then  I  gave  him  a  proper  clout  on  the  head 
and  rolled  him  over  in  the  hedge !  ' 

After  explaining  all  this,  Mr.  Jago  called  for  his  supper  and 
behaved  roughly  and  unkindly;  but  he  did  not  strike  anybody, 
and  he  did  not  talk  to  anybody  but  John,  who  was  grown  up, 
and  also  had  two  black  eyes.  His  father  seemed  quite  to  have 
forgotten  that  he  had  just  hurt  John  so  cruelly  with  his  fist, 
and  he  talked  about  the  future  as  if  he  and  John  were  the  best 
of  friends. 

'  We'll  soon  wake  this  place  up !  '  he  said.  '  Everybody's 
asleep  here.  If  we  get  to  work  and  harden  our  hearts  against 
all  their  nonsense,  we'll  come  out  at  the  top  of  them  all  by  this 
time  next  year.  I  know  how  to  get  the  best  of  them,  and  I'm 
going  to  do  it,  and  John's  going  to  help.' 

He  explained  to  John  a  number  of  horrid  ideas  that  had 
occurred  to  him.  They  were  not  exactly  the  sort  of  ideas  that 
occurred  to  Phutt  when  he  owned  the  Flint  Heart,  because  the 
world  had  moved  on  a  good  deal  since  Phutt 's  time ;  and  among 
other  things  that  had  come  into  it  were  policemen. 

Policemen  have  quite  spoiled  a  good  many  of  the  fine  and 
dashing  deeds  people  used  to  do,  because  they  interfere  and 
march  you  off  to  prison;  and  there's  nothing  in  the  least  fine 
or  dashing  about  being  locked  up.  But  Billy  Jago  knew  that 
there  were  policemen  and  prisons,  and  he  had  no  wish  to  quarrel 
with  the  one  or  find  himself  in  the  other;  so  he  planned  his 
future  accordingly.  His  ideas  were  quite  as  hard  and  cruel  as 
Phutt 's  ideas,  only  instead  of  carrying  them  out  like  Phutt,  and 
knocking  people's  heads  off,  and  burning  their  houses  down, 
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and  stealing  their  cattle,  he  had  to  trust  to  cleverness  in  business 
and  hardness  in  all  his  dealings.  There  are  all  sorts  of  dodges 
in  business,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  Billy  Jago,  who  was  once 
such  an  honest  and  straight  and  kind-hearted  man,  seemed 
now  not  only  to  have  learned  every  one  of  these  abominable 
tricks,  but  also  to  have  become  horribly  clever  at  putting  them 
into  practice.  The  thing  that  puzzled  Mrs.  Jago  most  of  all 
was  to  know  how  and  where  her  husband  had  picked  up  such 
wicked  ideas.  And,  of  course,  he  couldn't  tell  her  himself 
because  he  didn't  know.  But  you  and  I  know  only  too  well 
that  it  was  the  Flint  Heart  that  taught  him.  And  men  who 
used  to  laugh  at  Billy  and  call  him  a  good-natured  fool  and 
everybody's  friend,  laughed  no  more.  Or  if  they  did,  it  was  on 
the  wrong  side  of  their  mouths.  And  laughing  on  the  wrong 
side  of  your  mouth  is  almost  as  painful  as  having  a  tooth  out, 
as  you  can  easily  prove  if -you  care  to  try  it.  First  laugh  on  the 
right  side  of  your  mouth,  which  is  the  side  you  always  laugh 
upon;  then  turn  your  laugh  over  carefully  with  your  tongue  to 
the  wrong  side,  and  you  will  find  it  hurt  like  anything.  It  sounds 
quite  different,  too,  when  you  laugh  on  that  side. 

Time  passed,  and  Billy  began  to  be  a  marked  man.  He  was 
very  nearly  marked  in  a  way  he  didn't  much  like,  for  an  enemy 
—he  had  a  lot  of  enemies  now,  I  regret  to  say — hid  behind  the 
hedge  on  a  dark  night,  knowing  that  Billy  must  pass  that  way ; 
and  when  he  came  along — whistling  and  very  pleased  with  him- 
self over  a  good  stroke  of  business — the  enemy  flung  a  brickbat 
at  him  and  nearly  hit  him  on  the  ear.  And  Mr.  Jago  heard 
where  the  brickbat  had  come  from,  and  he  jumped  into  the 
hedge,  and  for  once  in  a  way  behaved  exceedingly  like  Phutt, 
and  thrashed  his  enemy  until  the  man  wriggled  about,  like  a 
worm  on  a  hook,  and  yowled  for  mercy. 

But  in  his  home,  I'm  thankful  to  tell  you,  Billy  gradually 
grew  a  little  calmer.  Even  the  charm  couldn't  keep  up  the 
pressure  above  a  certain  number  of  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
on  his  heart;  and  sometimes  Billy  relaxed  and  laughed  among 
his  children,  and  was  quite  the  nice,  old,  amiable  father  he  had 
been.  But  these  good  moments  only  happened  very  occasion- 
ally, when  the  Flint  Heart  was  tired,  and,  between  them,  he 
behaved  in  a  fierce  and  harsh  and  savage  manner. 

At  last  the  children  and  Ship  held  a  meeting  about  it  in  the 
wood -house,  and  Charles  took  the  chair,  because  John  was  grown 
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up,  as  I  think  I  told  you,  and  it  looked  as  though  John  was 
going  to  imitate  his  father. 

Charles  said :  '  Brothers  and  sisters  and  Ship,  we  have 
assembled  here  to  find  out  some  way  to  make  father  nice  again 
as  he  used  to  be.' 

And  all  the  children  answered,  '  Hear,  hear!  ' 

Then  Frank  addressed  the  meeting,  and  he  said  :  '  Father's  a 
regular  right-down  beast.' 

And  Charles  said  :  '  Order !  Order !  The  question  before  the 
meeting  is  how  to  make  him  nicer.  Besides,  you'll  hurt  Ship's 
feelings  if  you  say  that.' 

Then  Frank  sat  down,  and  Teddy  got  up  and  spoke,  and  he 
said  :  '  Let's  give  him  a  present.' 

And  all  the  children  said  :  '  Hear,  hear !  ' 

So  it  was  decided  to  give  him  a  present. 

Then  Mary  got  up  and  asked :  '  Where  are  we  going  to  get 
:t  from?  ' 

And  all  the  children  said  :  '  Hear,  hear !  ' 

The  twins  never  had  spoken  in  public,  and  they  wouldn't 
break  their  rule. 

Charles  called  upon  them,  but  they  refused ;  he  urged  them, 
but  they  were  firm  and  shook  their  heads.  Next,  in  order  of 
seniority,  it  was  Ship's  turn,  and  he  barked  very  loudly  and 
wagged  his  tail,  with  such  unusually  far-reaching  wags,  that  he 
almost  knocked  Charles  out  of  the  chair. 

And  all  the  children  said  :  '  Hear,  hear !  ' 

And  now,  if  you're  really  as  clever  as  I  take  you  to  be,  you 
will  bowl  me  over  and  convict  me  of  telling  a  dreadful  story.  Not 
this  dreadful  story  of  the  Flint  Heart,  but  another  dreadful  story 
of  the  dog  called  Ship.  Because,  when  he  first  appeared,  I  men- 
tioned quite  distinctly  that  he  was  an  old  English  sheep-dog 
without  any  tail ;  and  now  I  have  gone  and  given  him  a  splendid 
tail,  and,  worse,  I  have  made  him  wag  it,  and  nearly  knock 
Charles  out  of  the  chair  at  the  meeting  with  it. 

How  am  I  going  to  get  out  of  that  fix? 

I  will  tell  you  the  truth,  and  the  truth  has  got  quite  as  many 
people  out  of  a  fix  in  its  time  as  it  has  got  other  people  into  a 
fix.  The  truth,  then,  is  that  Ship  had  no  tail  of  his  own,  but, 
for  an  important  thing  like  the  meeting,  he  borrowed  a  tail 
from  a  collie  dog  who  also  lived  at  Merripit.  He  hired  the  tail 
for  one  afternoon — just  as  people  sometimes  hire  a  suit  of  black 
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velvet  and  a  sword  when  they  are  going  to  attend  a  King's  levee ; 
and  he  paid  two  bones  and  a  bit  of  rabbit's  skin  for  it. 

And  now  we  must  really  get  back  to  the  meeting. 

Ship  merely  lent  the  meeting  his  moral  support :  he  was  not 
much  use,  because  nobody  knew  what  his  barks  meant;  but 
Charles  hoped  better  things  from  Unity.  She  had  to  speak  last, 
aijd  she  was  a  practised  speaker,  and  knew  exactly  what  she 
wanted  to  say  before  she  began. 

She  said  :  '  I  wonder  if  big  brother  Charles  had  not  better  go 
to  the  Pixies  for  father's  present.' 

And  all  the  children  said  :  '  Hear,  hear !     Hear,  hear !  ' 

And  Ship  barked  '  Hear,  hear !  ' 

And  Charles  bowed  and  was  bound  to  admit  that  Unity  had 
made  the  cleverest  and  most  practical  speech  of  the  meeting. 

'  I  will  do  my  best/  he  told  them.  '  We've  none  of  us  ever 
seen  a  Pixie ;  but  we  all  know  very  well  there  are  such  people, 
and  to-morrow  evening  I'll  go  alone  to  the  Pixies'  Holt,  and  I 
hope  I  may  have  the  luck  to  see  one  and  speak  to  him.  And 
if  he'll  only  be  so  good  as  to  listen,  something  may  come  of  it.' 

After  that  the  meeting  broke  up,  but  not  before  Mary  had 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Charles  for  taking  the  chair  and 
for  what  he  promised  to  do. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A   POEM  BY   IV.    M.    THACKERAY. 

Two  or  three  days  ago  I  happened  to  open  a  box  of  old  papers 
which  had  been  put  away  for  many  years,  and  from  this  wooden 
receptacle  issued  a  burst  of  voices,  of  chords  reaching  from  the 
past  into  the  present,  and  sounding  perhaps  more  clearly  than 
when  they  were  first  struck.  How  suddenly  and  vividly,  now 
and  again,  one  realises  that  nothing  is  past !  That  which  is  not 
over,  rings  upon  one's  heart  as  if  it  came  from  some  grateful  cer- 
tainty of  the  future.  There  were  letters,  reminders,  scraps  of  half 
a  century,  and  among  them  a  stray  page  which  I  had  written  as 
a  school-girl,  by  my  father's  desire.  It  was  a  page  out  of  one  of 
the  lectures  on  the  English  Humourists — one  from  the  lecture  on 
Goldsmith,  at  the  beginning  of  which  my  father  used  to  quote 
Beranger's  charming  lines,2  which,  as  he  says,  almost  describe 
the  genius  and  the  gentle  nature  of  Goldsmith.  It  was  easy  to  see 
why  this  special  page  had  been  preserved,  for  on  the  margin,  by  the 
rough  straggling  efforts  of  the  secretary,  in  my  father's  well-known 
delicate  writing,  is  a  pencilled  translation  evidently  jotted  down 
at  the  moment ;  as  I  came  upon  it,  it  seemed  like  a  sudden  greeting. 
My  impression  is  that  he  never  read  out  the  English  translation 
here  given,  but  he  must  have  thought  of  doing  so. 

Many  others  have  attempted  this  translation,  but  with  less 
success.  '  I  see  that  W.  J.  Linton,  C.  H.  Vinton,  William  Toynbee, 
William  Young,  and  the  author  of  the  "  Exile  of  Idria  "  (whoever  he 

1  Copyright,  1910,  by  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

2  (Euvres  oonypletes  de  Stranger,  ed.  1834,  i.  p.  289. 
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may  have  been)  have  all  tried  their  hand  at  the  poem  ;  only  your 
father  succeeded,'  writes  the  present  editor  of  the  CORNHILL.  When 
I  showed  the  manuscript  to  Mr.  Reginald  Smith,  he  responded  to 
my  interest,  and  suggested  reproducing  the  ancient  page  as  it 
stands  with  the  French  quoted  song,  and  the  English  song  as  it 
was  written  by  my  father. 

A  Castaway. 

t  A  castaway  on  this  great  earth 
A  sickly  child  of  humble  birth 

And  homely  feature 
Before  me  rushed  the  swift  and  strong 
I  thought  to  perish  in  the  throng 

Poor  puny  creature. 
Then  crying  in  my  loneliness 
I  prayed  that  Heaven  in  my  distress 

L          3  tJ 

Some  aid  would  bring 
And  pitying  my  misery 
My  guardian  angel  said  he 

Sing  poet  sing  ! 

Since  then  my  grief  is  not  so  sliarp 
I  know  my  lot  and  tune  my  harp 

And  chant  my  ditty, 
And  kindly  voices  cheer  the  bard 
And  gentle  hearts  his  song  reward 

With  love  and  pity  ' 

Ma  vocation. 

Jete  sur  cette  boule, 
Laid,  chetif ,  et  soufErant ; 
Etouffe  dans  la  foule, 
Faute  d'etre  assez  grand  ; 
Une  plainte  touchante 
De  ma  bouche  sortit ; 
Le  bon  Dieu  me  dit :  Chante, 
Ghante,  pauvre  petit ! 

*  Chanter  ou  je  m'abuse 
Est  ma  tache  ici-bas. 
Tous  ceux  qu'ainsi  j 'amuse, 
Ne  m'aimeront  ils  pas  ?  ' 


Facsimile  of  the  poem  by   W.  M.   Thackeray,  with  the 
original  from  Beranger. 
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There  is  a  passage  in  a  lately  published  memoir  of  Got,  the  great 
French  actor,  which  concerns  this  particular  song  among  the  rest. 

On  July  20,  1845,  Got  writes  as  follows  : 

'  I  had  not  seen  the  good  Beranger  (le  bon  Beranger)  since  last 
September,  at  the  time  when  I  was  engaged  by  the  Comedie 


'  This  morning,  in  beautiful  weather,  I  took  my  place  in  the 
Passy  "  acceleree  "  and  found  myself  sitting  beside  a  little  old 
gentleman,  who  was  already  established  in  the  far  right-hand 
corner  of  the  omnibus.  We  were  starting,  when  another  gentleman 
got  in  and  sat  down  on  the  opposite  seat.  The  two  greeted  each 
other  and  mutually  inquired  if  they  were  going  to  the  "  Rue 
Vineuse." 

'  I  then  offered  my  place  to  the  last  comer  so  as  to  allow  the 
two  travellers  to  talk  more  conveniently.  At  the  "  Barriere  des 
Bonshommes  "  I  got  out  in  order  to  walk  up  the  hill  in  advance 
of  the  vehicle,  and  I  proceeded  straight  ahead  to  pay  my  visit  to 
Beranger. 

'  Madame  Judith  opened  the  door,  and  having  made  inquiries 
from  her,  I  was  at  first  afraid  I  might  be  in  the  way,  and  was  pro- 
posing to  withdraw  —  knowing  how  much  the  old  master  prizes 
his  solitude  —  when  from  the  door  of  his  room  I  heard  him  calling 
to  me  to  enter.  He  received  me  in  the  most  affectionate  way.  He 
was  sitting  in  his  armchair,  and  he  went  on  trimming  his  beard 
with  scissors  as  was  his  wont. 

'  "  And  the  verses,  mon  cher  enfant,"  he  said  —  "  is  the  muse 
returning  to  poetry  ?  When  are  we  to  have  a  new  drama  from 
you  ?  " 

*  "  It  is  only  too  presumptuous  of  me  to   try  to  play  other 
people's  dramas  —  Write  myself  !  —  no,  never  again." 

'  "  Nonsense,  drunkard's  promises  !  (serment  d'ivrogne)." 
'  "  The  confessions  of  an  incapable  man,  a  humble  follower  of 
p^ets  —  yes,  a  passionate  follower  of  Moliere,  of  Regnard,  of  you, 
dear  master.    .    .    .    '  Je   suis    le    ver   de    terre    amoureux   des 
etoiles.'  "... 

'  After  a  few  minutes'  more  talk  two  cards  were  brought  in. 

*  "  Let  them  come  in,"  said  Beranger,  and  I  rose  to  take  leave, 
but  with  a  friendly  smile  he  signed  to  me  to  remain. 

'  Then  entered  my  two  companions  from  the  "  acceleree,"  and 
Beranger  warmly  shook  hands  with  them. 

'  "  I  come,"  said  the  second,  the  taller  (who  was  not  very  tall) 

10—2 
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"  to  thank  you  for  the  visit  you  were  good  enough  to  pay  Madame 
de  Chateaubriand  during  my  absence.  On  my  way  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  Monsieur  de  Lamennais."  (You  may  imagine 
after  this  I  did  not  budge — only  listened  with  all  my  ears.) 

'  Literature,  politics,  fine  arts — they  talked  of  everything  for 
half  an  hour ;  also  of  Messieurs  de  Balzac,  Frederic  Soulie,  and 
Alfred  de  Musset,  and  of  the  decorations  which  had  been  lately 
bestowed  upon  these  gentlemen. 

'  Chateaubriand  asks  tentatively,  "  What  do  you  make  of  his 
'  Ode  to  the  Moon,'  Monsieur  de  Beranger  ?  " 

4  Beranger  :    "  A  joke,  a  quirk." 

'  Then  Chateaubriand  goes  on  to  reproach  Beranger  for  some 
of  his  own  lines  and  for  his  leaning  towards  the  Bonapartist  party : 
"  You  wanted  them  back  when  you  wrote,"  he  said. 

'  "  I !  good  heavens  !  I  have  wanted  nothing.  I  have  onlv 
made  songs  so  that  they  should  be  sung  in  France.  It  was  France, 
not  I,  who  wanted  them  back."  : 

Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  proceeded  to  attack  many  other 
things  besides,  but  they  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  my  little 
quotation,  which  was  only  intended  to  lead  up  to  c  Le  bon  Beranger' s ' 
saying,  '  J'ai  fait  des  chansons  pour  etre  chantees  en  France ' — 
songs  destined  to  be  sung  again  and  again,  and  recited  in 
France,  in  Germany,  in  England,  and  by  my  father  among  the  rest, 
for  he  loved  all  that  was  beautiful  and  unpretending. 

A.  I.  R. 
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THE   MAJOR'S   NIECE. 
BY  GEORGE   A.   BIRMINGHAM. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

MELDON  sat  late  that  night  at  Portsmouth  Lodge.  It  was  twelve 
o'clock  before  he  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Major  to  what  he  called 
a  reasonable  frame  of  mind.  In  the  end  it  was  settled  that  the 
first,  at  least,  of  the  parties  for  which  invitations  had  been  issued 
should  be  held  ;  that  Meldon  should  undertake  the  duty  of  explain- 
ing to  Doyle,  and  through  him  to  the  Ballymoy  public,  that  the 
Major's  niece  was  not  a  professional  beauty  but  a  shabby-looking 
little  girl  of  ten  years  old.  He  undertook  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
the  Major  himself  was  in  no  way  to  blame  for  the  disappointment 
which  would  certainly  follow  the  discovery  of  the  truth  about 
Marjorie. 

'  I  shall,'  said  Meldon,  '  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter  of 
explaining.  Venienti  occurrite  morbo.  You  know  the  maxim, 
Major  ;  or  very  probably  you  don't,  as  it's  in  Latin.  But  the 
advice  is  perfectly  sound.  It  may  be  freely  translated  in  this  way  : 
If  you  suspect  that  Doyle  is  going  to  tackle  you,  and  you  have  a 
weak  position,  don't  wait,  but  dart  in  and  tackle  Doyle.' 

'  If  you  can  get  us  out  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  business,  J.  J., 
I  hope  you  will.  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  shrink  from  that.' 

'  I  hardly  expect  to  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  presentation  project. 
In  fact,  I  don't  intend  to  try.  My  idea  is  to  make  such  alterations  in 
the  plan  as  will  be  suitable  to  the  existing  circumstances.  I  shall 
see  Doyle  first  thing  to-morrow  morning  and  talk  the  matter  over 
with  him.  I'll  let  you  know  how  I  get  on.  I  shall  be  out  here  in 
good  time  for  the  tea-party  in  the  afternoon.  I'll  see  you  safe 
through  that.  And  now  I'll  say  good-night.  Sleep  sound, 
Major.  Nothing  unpleasant  can  happen  before  to-morrow  morning 
anyhow,  and  I  don't  see  why  anything  unpleasant  should  happen 
then.' 

At  half-past  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  Meldon  walked  into 
the  hotel  and  called  for  Doyle.  He  had  a  delicate  and  difficult 
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negotiation  before  him  and  intended  to  conduct  it  as  skilfully  as 
possible.  It  was  above  all  things  necessary  to  avoid  being  apolo- 
getic and  to  show  no  signs  of  anxiety.  Therefore  he  began  the 
conversation  without  any  reference  to  the  Major's  niece. 

'  I  called  round/  he  said,  '  to  tell  you  that  I'm  going  out  to 
Portsmouth  Lodge  this  afternoon  at  about  three  o'clock.  I'm 
taking  my  dog,  Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz,  with  me.  I  shall  be  very 
much  obliged  if  you'll  lock  up  your  brown  terrier.  I  don't  mind  a 
fight  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  I  hate  to  have  dogs  rushing  up  against 
the  front  wheel  of  my  bicycle  and  upsetting  me  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.' 

'  I  know  a  man  down  in  Donard,'  said  Doyle  slowly,  *  who'd 
be  glad  to  buy  that  dog  off  you  if  you  were  thinking  of  selling 
him.' 

'  Well,  I'm  not.' 

'  He'd  give  you  ten  shillings,'  said  Doyle,  '  and  what's  more, 
he'd  pay  you  back  the  half-crown  you  spent  on  the  licence  last 
March.' 

'  You  must  be  pretty  flush  of  money,  these  times,  Doyle,  if  you'd 
give  all  that  for  a  white  dog,  and  you  with  a  brute  of  a  terrier  about 
the  place  already.  I  suppose  you  think  you're  going  to  make  a 
fortune  and  all  out  of  this  visit  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.' 

*  Is  it  me  ?  What  would  I  do  with  your  dog  ?  What  I  was 
saying  was  that  a  man  away  back  in  Donard,  a  cousin  of  my  own, 
wants  him  for  killing  rats.' 

'  I  know  very  well  what  you  were  saying,  and  I  know  what  you 
were  meaning,  too.  What's  more,  I  know  what  you'd  do  with  my 
dog  if  you  had  him.  It  shows  me  the  kind  of  man  you  are  and  the 
way  you  stick  at  nothing.  Just  so  as  to  have  it  to  say  that  your 
beast  of  a  brown  terrier  could  bite  the  head  off  every  dog  in  Ballymoy, 
you're  prepared  to  spend  ten  shillings,  to  spend  twelve  and  sixpence 
and  the  price  of  a  dose  of  strychnine,  to  get  hold  of  the  one  dog  in  the 
place  that  can  lick  yours  and  always  will.' 

'  There's' them  that  holds,'  said  Doyle,  '  that  the  clergy  is  the 
curse  of  this  country,  and  that  Ireland  will  never  be  anything  but  a 
poor  backward  place  till  we  get  rid  of  the  whole  pack  of  you,  Catholic 
and  Protestant  together.  I'm  coming  to  be  very  much  that  way  of 
thinking  myself.  Divil  the  man  ever  I  met  but  you'd  get  the 
better  of  him.  It's  too  cute  you  are.  But  what  good  is  it  to  you 
at  the  latter  end  ?  Listen  to  me,  now.  What  would  you  say  if 
we  was  to  shut  the  two  of  them  up  in  the  cow-house  together,  your 
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white  dog  and  my  terrier,  and  lock  the  door  on  them  the  way  nobody 
would  interfere  with  them  ?  Then  they  could  have  it  out  together 
in  peace,  and  the  town  wouldn't  be  plagued  after  with  their  goings 
on  in  the  public  streets.' 

'  I'm  surprised  at  your  suggesting  such  a  thing,'  said  Meldon. 
'  You  that's  a  magistrate,  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that's 
going  to  welcome  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  town.  I  didn't  think 
you'd  propose  to  me  to  get  up  a  dog  fight.  By  the  way,  I  suppose 
you  have  it  all  settled  about  the  presentation  of  that  address  of 
welcome.' 

'  The  Lord  Lieutenant,'  said  Doyle, '  is  to  be  here  this  day  week, 
and  her  ladyship  along  with  him.  Father  McCormack  had  a  letter 
about  the  visit  yesterday.  We  have  the  address  ready.  It  was 
last  night  it  came  down  from  Dublin  in  a  packing-case.  I  had  it 
put  up  in  the  drapery  window,  instead  of  the  bicycle  that  the  Major 
took  away  yesterday.  You  might  have  taken  notice  of  it  as  you 
came  in.' 

'  I  did  not  notice  it,  but  I'll  take  your  word  for  it  that  it's  there 
all  right.  I  suppose,  now,  your  milliner  will  put  out  those  corsets 
again  with  a  notice  to  say  that  they're  the  same  make  that  Lady 
Chesterton  always  wears.  If  she  does  I  expect  Mrs.  Ford  will  buy 
a  pair.  She  has  a  great  respect  for  everything  connected  with  the 
Castle.  She  has  to,  of  course,  on  account  of  her  husband's  being 
an  E.M.' 

Doyle  took  no  notice  of  this  suggestion. 

'  What  I  was  wanting  to  speak  to  you  about,'  he  said,  '  is  the 
programme  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  I  have  it  here  drawn  up 
and  written  out  by  a  nephew  of  my  own,  the  young  man  that  does 
be  reporting  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  Donard 
Gazette.  He's  got  the  job  of  sending  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  visit  up  to  the  Dublin 
papers.  He  has  it  ready,  all  to  one  little  bit,  so  as  he  won't  be 
behind  with  it  when  the  time  comes.  I  have  it  here  in  my  pocket, 
and  if  it's  pleasing  to  you,  I'll  read  it  out,  so  as  you'll  be  able  to  tell 
the  Major  just  what  it  is  that  we're  proposing  to  do,  and  then  he'll 
know  that  it's  all  to  be  conducted  decent  and  proper.  Listen  to  me 
now.  "  At  twelve  o'clock  sharp  the  Viceregal  party  drove  into  the 
town  in  their  luxuriously  upholstered  motor  car,  preceded  by  the 
town  band  in  a  two-horse  break.  The  cortege  reached  the  convent 
gate,  where  a  halt  was  called.  The  girls  of  the  industrial  school  " 
all  the  whole  lot  of  them  in  white  stockings  and  white  cotton  frocks 
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— "  rendered  with  striking  expression  the  touching  song,  '  Come 
back  to  Erin.'  "  That's  a  non-political  song,  Mr.  Meldon,  and 
commits  nobody  to  anything.  The  Major  can't  have  any  objection 
to  make  to  that.' 

'  The  Lord  Lieutenant's  an  Englishman,'  said  Meldon,  '  and  his 
wife's  an  American.  What's  the  good  of  telling  them  to  come  back 
to  Erin  the  land  of  their  birth  ?  ' 

'  Is  that  in  the  song  ?  But  sure  what  odds  does  it  make  ? 
Nobody  minds  the  words  of  a  song.  For  the  matter  of  that  it's  few 
ever  hears  the  words  of  a  song,  barring  the  singers  themselves. 
Listen  to  me  now,  till  I  go  on  with  the  report :  "  When  the  proces- 
sion moved  on,  Father  McCormack  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  motor 
car  opposite  the  Lord  Lieutenant."  He'll  be  looking  as  affable  as 
he's  able.  "  The  band  then  struck  up  '  The  Wearing  of  the 
Green.'  " ' 

'  That's  a  political  song ;  not  that  I  think  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
will  mind.' 

'  He  won't.  Last  Patrick's  Day,  when  I  was  up  in  Dublin,  I  seen 
a  military  band  at  the  head  of  a  whole  regiment  of  British  soldiers 
in  red  coats,  playing  that  tune  as  if  they'd  burst  with  the  pleasure 
of  it,  on  the  north  side  of  Stephen's  Green,  no  less.  Believe  you  me, 
they  wouldn't  have  done  the  like  of  that  without  they'd  got  their 
orders  direct  from  the  Castle,  so  it's  not  likely  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
will  have  any  objection.  Where  was  I  now  ?  I've  lost  my  place 
and  the  handwriting  is  mighty  crabbed.  "  The  next  halt  was 
made  at  the  door  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  where  a  sumptuous 
luncheon  awaited  their  Excellencies  and  suite." 

'  It  seems  to  me,  Doyle,  that  you're  doing  yourself  middling 
well  in  this  business  from  start  to  finish.  You'll  charge  them  five 
bob  a  head  for  that  lunch,  not  counting  drinks,  and  all  those  white 
stockings  will  have  to  be  bought  in  your  shop.' 

Doyle  winked,  so  slowly  and  emphatically  that  his  right  eye 
remained  closed  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  Then  he  went 
on  reading  from  his  nephew's  manuscript : 

"  At  the  door  of  the  hotel  stood  Miss  Marjorie  Purvis,  the 
charming  niece  of  Major  Kent,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Portsmouth  Lodge, 
supported  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Meldon,  B.A."  ' 

'  Right.  I'll  be  there  ;  but  tell  your  nephew  to  put  in  T.C.D. 
after  the  B.A.  I'm  most  particular  about  that.' 

«  "Major  Kent,  Esq.,  J.P.— 

'  I'm  not  so  sure  of  him.     If  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  forward  the 
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account  to  the  newspapers  till  you've  actually  seen  the  Major 
supporting  his  niece.' 

1  "  Mr.  Doyle,  J.P.,  Chairman  U.D.C.,  and  other  prominent 
citizens  of  Ballymoy.  Miss  Marjorie  Purvis,  who  held  in  her  hand 
an  address  of  welcome,  beautifully  illuminated  in  a  chaste  Celtic 
design  by  Messrs.  O'Donovan  &  Smiles  of  Dublin,  wore  a  gown 

of "    The  young  fellow  that  wrote  that  out  said  he'd  have  to 

rely  on  you  to  let  him  know  beforehand  what  the  Major's  niece's 
dress  is  made  of  and  the  colour  of  it.  I  suppose  now  it's  all  right 
about  her  presenting  the  address  ?  ' 

'  It  is,'  said  Meldon.  '  There'll  be  no  hitch  about  that.  I'll 
rehearse  it  with  her.' 

'  There  now,'  said  Doyle.  '  Doesn't  that  just  show  the  way  the 
people  of  this  town  will  take  the  greatest  delight  in  telling  lies  ? 
Would  you  believe  it,  Jamesy  Deveril,  the  same  that's  the  Major's 
groom,  was  round  and  in  and  about  last  night  putting  it  out  that 
the  Major's  niece  was  no  more  than  a  little  slip  of  a  girl,  maybe 
ten  year  old  and  maybe  not  that  ?  I  said  to  them  that  told  me, 
that  I'd  see  you,  Mr.  Meldon,  and  if  I  didn't  care  to  be  asking  the 
question  of  you  right  out,  and  I  wouldn't,  I'd  draw  the  subject 
down  in  the  course  of  conversation.' 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact,'  said  Meldon,  '  I've  been  thinking  for  some 
time  back  that  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  us  if  the  Major's 
niece  turned  out  not  to  be  quite  grown  up.' 

Doyle  looked  at  him  suspiciously.  Meldon  felt  that  he  had 
reached  the  critical  point  of  his  explanation.  He  pulled  himself 
together  and  spoke  with  an  air  of  deep  conviction. 

'  What  we  want,'  he  said,  '  is  to  give  the  Lord  Lieutenant  a 
thoroughly  happy  day,  the  sort  of  day  he'll  look  back  on  in  after- 
years  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  he  ever  spent.  Now  I  need 
hardly  tell  you,  Doyle,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  enjoyment  wiD 
largely  depend  on  the  amount  of  pleasure  we  give  his  wife.  You 
agree  with  me  there,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  I  wouldn't  say  but  that  may  be  right  enough,'  said  Doyle 
cautiously. 

'  Very  well.  Now  what  is  it  that  Lady  Chesterton  really  likes  ? 
it  isn't  the  town  band  playing  tunes.  She  hears  better  tunes  every 
day  of  her  life  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge  in  Dublin.  It  isn't  seeing 
magistrates  and  Urban  District  Councillors  in  their  best  clothes. 
]t  isn't  getting  illuminated  addresses.  They  simply  bore  her. 
She  has  whole  stacks  of  them  piled  away  in  one  of  the  back  rooms 
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of  the  Castle.  It  isn't  any  lunch  you'd  be  likely  to  give  her,  for  she's 
accustomed  to  a  solid  four-course  meal  every  day  at  that  hour  in 
her  own  home.  What  is  it  then  ?  What  do  you  know  about  the 
real  tastes  of  the  lady  ?  ' 

'  1  shouldn't  wonder  but  I  know  as  much  as  you  do.' 

'  You  do  not  then.  I  don't  set  up  to  be  a  regular  tame  cat  in 
Dublin  Castle,  an  aide-de-camp  or  a  Viceregal  chaplain,  or  a  State 
dentist,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  with  a  right  to  the  private  entree 
at  the  levees  ;  but  I've  carefully  considered  the  habits  of  every 
Lord  Lieutenant's  wife  who  has  ruled  Ireland  since  I  was  a  boy, 
and  I  give  it  to  you  as  my  opinion  that  there's  nothing  any  of  them 
really  enjoy  so  much  as  kissing  little  girls.' 

'  I  never  heard  the  like  of  that  in  all  my  born  days  ! ' 

'  It's  true  all  the  same.  Kead  the  newspapers,  Doyle.  I'm 
always  saying  that  to  you,  but  you  don't  do  it.  Kead  the  accounts 
of  the  receptions  given  to  every  Lord  Lieutenant's  wife  who  visits 
anything — convent,  technical  school,  hospital,  or  any  other  mortal 
thing — and  you'll  find  that  if  there's  a  little  girl  on  the  premises 
anywhere  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  wife  kisses  her.  I've  known  her 
pick  out  one  from  the  middle  of  a  crowd  on  a  railway-station  plat- 
form and  kiss  her  on  the  spot.  Now  would  she  do  that  if  she 
didn't  like  it  ?  ' 

'  I've  heard  of  it  being  done,'  said  Doyle.  '  I  don't  deny 
that.' 

'  Very  well.  Now  if  we  provide  a  grown-up  young  lady — in  other 
words,  if  Miss  Marjorie  Purvis  had  turned  out  to  be  the  age  we  were 
led  to  expect — the  Lord  Lieutenant's  wife  couldn't  very  well  have 
kissed  her.  I've  felt  tkat  difficulty  all  along,  though  I  didn't  like 
to  throw  cold  water  on  the  plans  you  had  made  by  saying  anything 
about  it.  But  now  that  the  Major's  niece  turns  out  to  be  just 
exactly  the  age  and  size  that  Lord  Lieutenants'  wives  like  best, 
why  it's  a  jolly  good  thing  for  us,  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful. 
It  will  make  all  the  difference  in  the  success  of  the  party. 
Besides ' 

'  You'll  excuse  me  interrupting  you,'  said  Doyle,  '  but  Father 
McCormack ' 

'  I'll  come  to  him  in  a  minute,'  said  Meldon.  '  What  I  want  to 
say  just  now  is  this.  Your  nephew  wants  to  know  what  sort  of  a 
dress  the  Major's  niece  intends  to  wear,  so  that  he  can  put  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  his  report  for  the  Dublin  papers.  As  it  happens,  she 
hasn't  brought  a  really  suitable  dress  with  her.  What  I  propose 
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is  to  get  her  one  and  to  order  it  from  your  dressmaker.  That'll  be 
as  good  as  a  pound  into  your  pocket,  net  profit.' 

'  It  will,  of  course,'  said  Doyle. 

'  The  Major  won't  jib  at  the  bill,  whatever  it  is.  On  an  occasion 
of  this  sort  he'll  want  to  do  the  thing  decently.  I  wouldn't  wonder 
if  you  made  a  clear  thirty  shillings  on' the  dress.' 

'  And  what  will  it  be  like  ?  '  said  Doyle.  '  On  account  of  my 
nephew,  who's  writing  up  the  report  of  the  proceedings,  I'd  be 
glad  to  have  a  description  of  the  dress.' 

*  It'll  be  white — white  muslin  trimmed  with  silk.     You  may 
put  it  down  as  "  a  simple  but  charming  white  frock,  relieved  with 
bows  of  blue  ribbon  and  gathered  at  the  waist  with  a  sash  of  the 
same  colour."    Will  that  do  you  ?  ' 

Doyle  inserted  the  description  of  this  toilet  into  his  nephew's 
manuscript. 

'  I'd  say  green  for  the  ribbons,'  said  Meldon,  '  only  that  the 
Major's  such  a  strong  Unionist  I'm  afraid  he'd  object.  But  anyway? 
you  and  I  know  that  blue  is  the  real  national  colour  of  ancient 
Ireland.  Green's  a  mere  modern  invention.' 

'  Blue  will  do,'  said  Doyle  ;  '  but  you'd  better  bring  her  in  to 
the  dressmaker  as  soon  as  you  can.  There's  a  lot  of  dresses  ordered 
for  the  girls  up  at  the  convent.' 

*  Eight.     I'll  have  her  in  to-morrow  morning.    And  now  about 
Father  McCormack.    This  alteration  in  the  Major's  niece  will  have 
to  be  explained  to  him,  and  you'd  better  do  it.     You  needn't  go 
into  all  that  about  the  kissing.     It  wouldn't  interest  him,  and  he 
mightn't  like  it ;    though,  of  course,  he  couldn't  say  there  was 
anything  actually  wrong  about  it,  even  if  it  was  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
himself  that  did  it.     Kissing  at  that  age  isn't  at  all  what  it  becomes 
later  on.     But  it  might  be  better  not  to  mention  it.     The  thing  for 
you  to  say  to  him  is  this  :  Considering  that  the  main  object  of  the 
Viceregal  visit  to  Ballymoy  is  the  amelioration  of  the  Irish  child, 
we  thought  it  better  that  the  Major's  niece,  who  is  to  present  the 
address  of  welcome,  should  be  a  child  herself.     He'll  see  at  once 
that  that's  quite  reasonable.' 

'  I'll  tell  him  that,'  said  Doyle,  '  and  if  anybody  else  says  a 
word ' 

'  Nobody  else  will.  If  you  and  I  and  Father  McCormack  and 
the  Lord  lieutenant's  wife  are  satisfied,  I  don't  see  that  it's  any- 
body else's  business  to  make  a  row.' 

'  Nobody'd  dare.     If  anybody  did ' 
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'  You'd  deal  with  him.  You  and  Father  McCormack  between 
you.  Very  well,  then,  we'll  consider  all  that  settled.  I  must  be 
getting  on  now,  for  I've  a  lot  to  do.  Good-bye,  Doyle.  Next 
Tuesday.  I'll  make  a  note  of  the  day  so  that  there'll  be  no  mistake, 
and  you'll  see  Father  McCormack.' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MELDON  arrived  at  Portsmouth  Lodge  at  half -past  three  in  the 
afternoon.  He  left  Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz  and  his  bicycle  out- 
side the  hall  door  and  walked  straight  into  the  study.  Major  Kent 
sat  in  a  chair  near  the  window  and  smoked  moodily.  His  copy  of 
'  The  Times,'  which  had  arrived  an  hour  before,  lay  unopened  on 
the  table.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  suffering  from  an  acute  fit 
of  depression. 

'  J.  J.,'  he  said  reproachfully,  '  you  said  that  you  could  manage 
girls.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  show  that  you  were  speaking  the 
truth.' 

'  I  said  I  understood  girls,'  said  Meldon  ;  '  I  never  said  I  could 
manage  them.  No  man  living  can  manage  a  girl  if  she  has  made 
up  her  mind  not  to  be  managed.  At  the  same  time,  I  don't  antici- 
pate any  difficulties  with  Marjorie.  She  struck  me  yesterday  as 
remarkably  tractable  and  amenable.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
show  her  that  a  thing  is  really  for  her  good  and  she'll  do  it  at  once 
without  grumbling.' 

'  All  right,'  said  the  Major  grimly.  '  Here's  a  letter  from  my 
sister  Margaret.  It's  written  from  Paris  and  it  arrived  here  by 
the  midday  post.  In  it  she  says  she  hopes  I'll  see  that  Marjorie 
washes  her  teeth  regularly  every  morning  when  she  gets  up  and 
every  evening  before  she  goes  to  bed.  She  wastes  half  a  sheet  of 
good  notepaper  explaining  to  me  why  teeth  should  be  washed,  and 
recommending  different  sorts  of  tooth-powder.  Now,  J.  J.,  what 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  And  I  may  tell  you  that's  only  the  begin- 
ning. There's  more  later  on.' 

'  There's  no  particular  difficulty  about  that.  I  don't  myself 
attach  undue  importance  to  the  washing  of  teeth  or  anything  else. 
I  think  there's  a  lot  of  time  wasted  in  the  world  washing  things 
that  don't  really  need  to  be  washed,  especially  perhaps  teeth.  In 
all  these  matters  the  great  thing  is  to  follow  the  guidance  of  nature. 
If  we'd  been  meant  to  wash  our  teeth  there' d  have  been  some  sort 
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of  brush  arrangement  fitted  to  our  tongues  so  that  the  process 
would  have  gone  on  automatically  every  time  we  talked.  However, 
that's  not  the  point.  The  child's  mother  has  a  perfect  right  to 
decide  whether  Marjorie's  teeth  are  to  be  washed  or  not.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  follow  out  her  directions.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  suggest,  J.  J.,  that  I'm  to  go  prowling  into 
the  girl's  bedroom  every  morning  and  evening  and  examining  her 
toothbrush  to  see  whether  she's  used  it  or  not  ?  ' 

'  No,'  said  Meldon,  '  I  don't  suggest  anything  of  the  sort.  Your 
plan  is  to  ask  her  at  breakfast  whether  she's  done  the  deed  or  not. 
Marjorie  is  a  truthful  little  girl.  You  can  see  that  by  looking  at 
her.  She'd  tell  you  at  once  ;  and  if  you  found  that  she  was  shirking 
her  duty  in  the  matter  you  could  take  the  necessary  steps  after- 
wards.' 

'  Perhaps  you'll  ask  her.' 

'  No,  I  won't.  I'm  not  her  uncle.  Coming  from  me,  a  com- 
plete outsider,  a  question  of  that  sort  would  be  a  gross  impertinence. 
It  would  scarcely  be  decent.  Marjorie  would  certainly  resent  it, 
and  get  to  dislike  me.' 

'  So  far  you've  not  turned  out  to  be  ^  ery  much  use  to  me,'  said 
the  Major.  '  The  next  thing  I  am  to  see  is  that  Marjorie  eats 
slowly.' 

4  Why  ?     Is  she  inclined  to  bolt  her  food  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know.  How  can  I  possibly  know  a  thing  like  that  ? 
Margaret  says  she's  to  chew  each  mouthful  seventeen  times 
before  she  swallows  it.  I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about  that, 
J.  J.,  but  I  simply  can't  sit  opposite  a  child  at  table  and  count 
how  often  she  moves  her  jaws.  It  would  look  as  if  I  grudged 
her  the  bit  she  eats ;  and  besides,  I'd  never  get  a  comfortable  meal 
myself.' 

'  Is  there  anything  else  ?  '  said  Meldon.  '  Let's  have  the  whole 
thing  at  once,  and  not  exhaust  ourselves  by  discussing  each  detail 
separately.' 

'  I'm  to  see,'  said  the  Major,  '  that  she  wears  her  blue  dress 
only  on  Sundays,  and  her  cotton  frocks  are  to  last  her  three  days 
each  before  they're  washed.' 

'  That's  simple  enough,  anyhow.  You've  only  got  to  go  at 
night  and  lock  up  all  the  dresses  she  isn't  to  wear,  and  then  she 
must  put  on  the  right  one  in  the  morning.' 

'  It's  not  so  simple  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  has  on  the 
blue  dress  this  minute,  and  has  been  wearing  it  a1!  morning.' 
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4  Let's  ring  the  bell,'  said  Meldon,  '  and  get  up  Mrs.  O'Halloran. 
If  the  child's  clothes  are  to  be  changed,  either  she  or  Mary  Garry 
must  do  it.  We  can't.' 

'  You'd  better  be  quick,'  said  the  Major.  '  Mrs.  Ford  and  the 
rest  of  the  tea-party  may  be  here  at  any  moment.' 

4  Come  on,'  said  Meldon,  '  we'll  go  into  the  kitchen  and  inter- 
view Mrs.  O'Halloran  there.' 

After  making  a  few  preliminary  remarks  about  the  weather  and 
the  condition  of  the  crops,  which  seemed  to  have  rather  an  irritating 
effect  on  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  Meldon  seated  himself  on  the  corner  of 
the  kitchen  table  and  opened  his  subject. 

4  It's  the  Major's  particular  wish,'  he  said,  4  that  Miss  Marjorie 
should  wash  her  teeth  thoroughly  morning  and  evening  with  the 
toothbrush  provided  for  the  purpose.  Also  that  she  should  chew 
all  her  food  seventeen  times  before  swallowing  it,  and  never  be 
hurried  over  her  meals.  Also  that  she  should  wear  her  blue 
dress  only  on  Sundays,  and  the  others  turn  about  for  three  days 
each.' 

4  The  Lord  save  us  and  deliver  us  ! '  said  Mary  Garry,  who  had 
retired  from  the  kitchen  when  Meldon  entered  it,  and  now  stood  in 
the  scullery  doorway. 

Mrs.  O'Halloran  remained  severely  silent. 

4  The  Major  expects,'  Meldon  went  on,  4  that  you  will  see  his 
wishes  in  these  matters  punctually  and  exactly  carried  out — you 
and  Mary  Garry  between  you.' 

Mary  Garry  exploded  into  a  convulsive  giggle  and  retired  to  the 
depths  of  the  scullery. 

4  If  you've  nothing  better  to  do,'  said  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  4  than 
to  spend  your  time  coming  into  a  decent  woman's  kitchen  and 
talking  to  her  like  a  born  omadhaun,  it's  a  pity  of  you !  Here  I 
am  with  the  sweat  running  down  off  my  face  striving  to  get  ready 
the  tea  for  them  that  you're  bringing  down  on  the  top  of  what  was 
a  quiet  and  peaceable  house  till  you  took  to  disturbing  it,  and  as  if 
that  wasn't  enough,  you  must  come  in  here  on  me  with  a  pack  of 
folly  the  like  of  which  I  never  heard  ! ' 

1  It's  not  folly,'  said  Meldon.  4  It's  sound  common-sense.  And, 
what's  more,  it's  what  the  Major  wishes  done.' 

*  You  may  talk,'  said  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  '  and  you  may  swear  it 
any  way  you  like ;  but  if  you  talked  and  if  you  swore  till  you  was 
to  raise  blisters  on  the  front  of  the  close  range  beyond  there, 
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I  wouldn't  believe  that  the  Major — God  bless  him  ! — ever  thought 
of  the  like  of  that.' 

Meldon  looked  round  for  support,  but  got  none.  Major  Kent 
had  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  kitchen.  Mary  Garry's  head,  sur- 
mounted by  the  white  cap  with  the  long  streamers,  appeared  again 
at  the  scullery  door. 

'  Well,'  said  Meldon,  '  you're  right  so  far.  The  plan  didn't,  so 
to  speak,  originate  with  the  Major.  Mind  you,  I  expect  he  would 
have  hit  on  pretty  much  the  same  things  if  he  had  sat  down  quietly 
and  thought  the  matter  out.  It  happens  that  he  didn't,  and  all 
I've  just  said  to  you  is  written  down  in  a  letter  from  Miss  Marjorie's 
mother  which  came  by  post  to-day.' 

c  Arrah,  get  out ! '  said  Mrs.  O'Halloran.  '  Is  it  the  child's 
mother  ?  No,  but  it's  yourself.  There  isn't  in  the  inside  of  the 
four  seas  of  holy  Ireland  another  but  just  yourself  that  would  have 
thought  of  such  divilment.' 

'  If  you  don't  believe  me,'  said  Meldon,  '  I'll  go  and  get  the 
letter  and  show  it  to  you.' 

'  You  might.  You  might  get  twenty  letters,  and  twenty  more 
on  the  top  of  them,  and  you  might  spread  the  whole  of  them  out 
on  the  floor  in  front  of  me  so  as  a  hen  wouldn't  be  able  to  step  in 
between  them  the  way  they'd  be  covering  the  flags ;  but  you 
wouldn't  get  me  to  believe  that  there's  e'er  a  woman  such  a  fool  as 
you'd  like  to  make  out  the  Major's  sister  is.  Haven't  I  had  six 
childer  of  my  own,  and  don't  I  know  what  belongs  to  the  rearing 
of  them  ? ' 

'  I'll  get  the  letter,'  said  Meldon,  '  and  maybe  that  will  convince 
you.' 

4  Get  it,  then.  Get  it,  if  you  like.  But  you'll  not  convince  me, 
as  you  call  it.  Glory  be  to  God !  I  couldn't  read  the  letter  if  I 
had  it,  and  it's  well  you  know  that  same.  Unless  it's  print,  and  big 
at  that,  I  couldn't  read  it.  So  you'll  not  impose  on  me  with  your 
letters.  Musha,  but  there's  the  bell,  and  the  company  at  the  door, 
and  the  tea  not  wetted.  Mary  Garry,  will  you  go  and  answer  the 
door,  and  will  you  put  that  white  cap  with  the  ribbons  to  it  straight 
on  the  top  of  your  head  before  you  go,  if  so  be  that  there's  any 
straightness  in  the  like  of  it  ?  That's  more  of  your  work,  Mr. 
Meldon,  making  the  poor  girl,  whose  father  is  a  decent  man  and  all 
her  people  respectable — making  her  look  like  a  play-actor  out  of 
one  of  them  circuses.  Go  on  with  you,  Mary  Garry,  and  don't  be 
delaying.  When  you  have  Mrs.  Ford  and  the  rest  of  them  set  out 
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in  the  drawing-room  and  the  Major  opposite  to  them,  you  can 
come  back  to  me  here,  and  I'll  give  you  the  teapot  and  the  sup  of 
cream  to  take  to  them.' 

'  Mrs.  O'Halloran,'  said  Meldon,  '  where's  Miss  Marjorie  ?  ' 

4  Let  the  child  be.  She's  where  she  ought.  She's  playing 
herself.' 

'  That's  all  very  well ;  but  she's  got  to  come  in  to  see  the  ladies. 
Either  you  or  I  must  go  and  get  her.  Where  is  she  now  ?  ' 

'  The  last  I  seen  of  her,'  said  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  '  she  and  Paudeen 
Canavan,  the  boy,  was  coursing  the  black  polly  calf  round  the 
tennis  court,  as  you  call  it,  with  the  help  of  the  white  dog  that  came 
out  along  of  yourself.' 

'  Her  blue  dress  will  be  ruined  !  '  said  Meldon — '  utterly 
destroyed,  and  the  Major  will  never  hear  the  end  of  it.' 

4  The  master  says,'  said  Mary  Garry  at  the  kitchen  door,  address- 
ing Meldon,  '  will  you  go  to  him  this  minute  in  the  drawing-room.' 

'  Mrs.  O'Halloran,'  said  Meldon,  '  for  the  sake  of  the  credit  of 
the  family  and  the  good  name  of  the  house  that  shelters  you,  will 
you  get  Miss  Marjorie  and  mend  her  up  a  bit  before  Mrs.  Ford  sees 
her  ?  You'll  never  be  able  to  hold  up  your  head  in  the  country 
again  if  the  R.M.'s  wife  gets  a  sight  of  that  child  in  the  state  she'll 
be  in  after  coursing  calves  with  Paudeen  Canavan  and  Maher- 
Shalal-Hash-Baz.' 

'  When  I've  wetted  the  tea,'  said  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  '  I'll  go  after 
her.  If  there's  a  second  pot  wanted,  Mary  Garry,  you'll  have  to 
wet  it  yourself.  The  kettle's  on,  and  it's  boiling.' 

The  scene  in  the  drawing-room  when  Meldon  entered  it  was 
depressing.  On  the  sofa,  with  their  backs  to  the  window,  sat 
Mrs.  Ford,  Mrs.  Cosgrave,  and  Mrs.  Gregg.  Opposite  them,  on  a 
low  stool,  was  Major  Kent.  Near  the  door  stood  Mr.  Ford,  the 
Resident  Magistrate,  and  Mr.  Gregg,  the  police  officer,  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  the 
tea-table,  covered  with  cups,  saucers,  and  an  abundance  of 
cakes. 

'  You  look,'  said  Meldon,  '  as  if  you  were  playing  some  kind  of 
game  and  the  Major  was  trying  to  guess  the  word  you'd  thought 
of.  Hullo,  Ford  !  Hullo,  Gregg !  I  didn't  see  you  behind  the 
door.  I  suppose,  now,  that  you're  waiting  for  your  turns  till  the 
Major  has  given  it  up.' 

Mrs.  Ford  greeted  Meldon  frigidly.  She  was  a  lady  with  a 
strong  sense  of  propriety,  which  his  manners  were  continually 
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outraging.  Mrs.  Gregg,  who  was  younger,  permitted  herself  a 
wavering  smile.  In  her  heart  she  wished  she  was  playing  a  game  of 
}ome  sort.  The  Major's  efforts  at  polite  conversation  wearied 
her.  Mrs.  Cosgrave  sighed  deeply.  Her  husband's  bronchitis 
was  worse  than  usual.  The  impossibility  of  educating  her  children 
was  weighing  upon  her  heavily.  Her  outlook  upon  life  was  gloomy. 

Mary  Garry  entered  with  the  tea. 

'  I  hope,'  said  Mrs.  Ford,  '  that  Miss  Purvis  will  be  here  to  make 
tea  for  us.' 

The  Major  had  already  apologised  for  his  niece's  absence.  His 
courage  failed  him  when  he  reached  the  point  at  which  it  was 
necessary  to  explain  that  she  was  not  of  an  age  to  pour  out  tea  for 
i  party. 

'  Will  she  be  in  soon,  J.  J.  ?  '  he  asked  feebly. 

'  She  will,'  said  Meldon  ;  '  but  don't  wait  for  her.  She  doesn't 
care  about  pouring  out  tea,  in  any  case.  She'd  much  rather  you 
did  it,  Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  you  can,  for  I  saw  you  pouring  out 
gallons  on  the  day  of  the  school  feast.  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Cosgrave, 
have  you  ever  gone  into  the  subject  of  how  often  food  ought  to  be 
chewed  before  it's  swallowed  ?  There  is  an  extraordinary  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  Major's  sister,  Mrs.  Purvis,  says 
that  every  morsel  ought  to  be  masticated  seventeen  distinct  times.' 

Mrs.  Cosgrave  sighed  again.  Mr.  Ford,  who  was  a  singularly 
well-informed  man,  took  up  the  subject. 

6  The  late  Mr.  Gladstone,'  he  said,  '  used  to  attribute  his  good 
health  and  great  mental  vigour  to  the  fact  that  he  chewed —  My 
goodness  !  What's  that  ?  ' 

A  loud  shriek  rang  through  the  room,  followed  by  another,  and 
then  a  series  of  anguished  appeals  for  help. 

'  It's  all  right,'  said  Meldon ;  '  that's  Mrs.  O'Halloran's  voice. 
I've  often  heard  her  giving  directions  to  Mary  Garry,  and  I  should 
recognise  the  way  she  speaks  anywhere.  There's  not  likely  to  be 
anything  wrong.  I  expect  she's  found  Miss  Purvis  and  Paudeen 
Canavan  cutting  the  throat  of  the  black  polly  calf.  Sit  down, 
Mrs.  Ford ;  there's  nothing  to  disturb  yourself  about.' 

Mr.  Gregg,  with  the  instinct  of  a  policeman  paid  to  maintain 
law  and  order,  jumped  out  of  the  window  at  the  first  alarm.  He 
returned,  obviously  in  a  state  of  high  excitement. 

*  They've  got  your  filly,  Kent,'  he  shouted—'  the  chestnut  filly, 
and  they're  galloping  her  round  the  lawn.' 
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'  Who  ? '  said  the  Major.  '  Get  a  gun,  J.  J. !  Shoot  the 
ruffians  !  That  filly's  worth  a  hundred  pounds  this  minute.' 

Then  he,  followed  by  Mr.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Gregg,  who  was  young 
and  active,  got  out  through  the  window.  Meldon  conducted  Mrs. 
Ford  and  Mrs.  Cosgrave  decorously  through  the  hall  door. 

At  the  gate  of  the  paddock  stood  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  shrieking 
wildly.  Mary  Garry  rushed  across  the  grass,  also  shrieking,  her 
white  streamers  waving  like  flags  in  the  breeze.  She  had  the 
dinner-gong  in  her  hands  and  was  beating  it  violently.  Paudeen 
Canavan  was  urging  the  chestnut  filly  to  a  gallop,  striking  at  her 
flanks  with  a  stick.  Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz,  barking  with  mad 
excitement,  was  leaping  at  the  filly's  nose.  Marjorie,  mounted 
bareback,  was  cheering  and  enjoying  herself  enormously. 

'  It's  all  right,'  said  Meldon  ;  '  she's  quite  safe.  She  has  a  seat 
like  a  monkey,  and  there's  no  vice  in  the  filly.  Don't  be  alarmed, 
Mrs.  Ford.  Here,  Gregg,  catch  that  boy  Canavan  and  wallop  him 
with  his  own  stick.  Don't  spare  him.  He's  an  orphan,  so  nobody 
will  take  an  action  against  you  afterwards  ! ' 

4  My  God ! '  said  the  Major.  '  Can't  somebody  do  some- 
thing ?  ' 

'  We're  all  doing  what  we  can,'  said  Meldon.  '  Ford,  you  catch 
my  dog.  He's  exciting  the  filly.  Just  be  careful  how  you  grip 
him.  He  very  nearly  had  the  hand  bit  off  Doyle  last  week.  Mrs. 
O'Halloran,  will  you  stop  shrieking  ?  It's  all  your  fault.  If  you'd 
taken  that  child  upstairs  and  washed  her  teeth  when  I  told  you, 
this  wouldn't  have  happened.  Now,  Mrs.  Gregg,  if  you  could 
manage  to  get  a  hold  of  Mary  Garry  you  might  sit  on  her  head 
till  she's  quiet,  and  then  tie  her  hand  and  foot  with  the  ribbons  of 
her  cap  and  apron.  I  always  knew  those  things  would  come  in 
useful  somehow.  I'll  creep  up  to  the  filly  and  get  the  child  off  her 
back.' 

Gregg  was  the  first  of  the  party  to  accomplish  his  allotted  task. 
The  wails  which  arose  from  the  mouth  of  Paudeen  Canavan  gave 
such  satisfaction  to  Mrs.  O'Halloran  that  she  stopped  shrieking  to 
listen  to  them.  Mr.  Ford  pursued  Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz  to  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  paddock  and  seemed  in  some  danger  of  becom- 
ing heated  in  the  chase.  Mrs.  Gregg,  by  the  exercise  of  much  tact, 
persuaded  Mary  Garry  to  leave  the  paddock,  sit  down  on  the  gravel, 
and  stop  beating  the  dinner-gong.  Meldon  approached  the  filly 
cautiously,  uttering  words  of  endearment  which  seemed  to  have 
a  soothing  effect  on  the  animal.  He  succeeded  at  length  in  lifting 
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the  laughing  Marjorie  from  her  back.  He  set  the  child  on  the 
ground  and  surveyed  her  solemnly. 

'  Marjorie,'  he  said,  '  you've  torn  a  hole  in  your  blue  dress  the 
length  of  your  arm.  I  don't  believe  you've  washed  your  teeth 
once  to-day ;  and  just  when  you  ought  to  be  sitting  in  the  drawing- 
room,  chewing  bits  of  cake  seventeen  times  you're  off  riding  a  wild 
horse  in  a  field.  Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  ?  ' 

'  Come  on,  J.  J.,'  she  said,  taking  his  hand  confidently,  '  and 
let's  get  the  cake.  I'm  hungry.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PAUDEEN  CANAVAN  suffered  a  great  deal  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gregg. 
He  was  sorry  that  he  had  cut  so  stout  a  stick  for  the  purpose  of 
belabouring  the  chestnut  filly.  His  lamentable  howls  diverted 
Marjorie's  mind  from  thoughts  of  cake.  She  stopped  on  her  way 
into  the  house  and  demanded  pardon  for  her  accomplice. 

'  Please,  J.  J.,  tell  the  man  not  to  beat  poor  Paudeen  anymore ; 
I  can't  bear  him  to  be  hurt.' 

'  Paudeen  richly  deserves  every  whack  he  gets,'  said  Meldon ; 
'  it's  good  for  boys  to  be  beaten.' 

6  But  I  don't  think  he  likes  it.' 

'  He  doesn't.  If  he  did,  there'd  be  no  point  in  going  on,  but 
the  less  he  likes  it  the  more  good  it  is  for  him.  You  may  take  my 
word  for  it,  Marjorie,  he'll  be  glad  afterwards.  Everybody  is  glad 
afterwards.  If  I  hadn't  been  well  whacked  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
shouldn't  be  the  man  I  am  now.' 

Marjorie  still  hung  back. 

'  Please,'  she  said, '  don't  beat  him  any  more.' 

'  If  it's  any  comfort  to  you  to  know  it,'  said  Meldon,  c  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  that  he's  only  howling  now  for  the  love  of  the 
exercise.  Mr.  Gregg  stopped  beating  him  more  than  a  minute 
ago.  He  broke  the  stick  in  two  and  there  wasn't  another 
handy.' 

'  Gome  on,  then,  and  let's  get  our  cake.  I'll  take  a  bit  out  to 
Paudeen  afterwards.' 

'  Hullo,  Major  ! '  said  Meldon.  '  Hullo  !  all  you  people.  Mar- 
'orie  and  I  are  going  in  to  get  some  tea.  Come  on,  Mrs.  Ford, 
and  pour  it  out  for  us.' 

Ford,  giving  up  the  chase  of  the  dog,  joined  Gregg  and  the 

11—2 
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Major.  Mrs.  Gregg,  whose  spirits  had  been  improved  by  her 
conflict  with  Mary  Garry,  returned  to  the.  drawing-room,  as  she 
had  left  it,  through  the  window.  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Cosgrave 
went  into  the  house  together  by  the  door. 

4 1  thought,'  said  Mrs.  Cosgrave,  '  that  the  Major's  niece  was 
grown  up.' 

4  So  we  were  certainly  given  to  understand,'  said  Mrs.  Ford, 
4  but  if  that  is  the  way  she  rides,  perhaps  it's  as  well  that  she  isn't.' 

Marjorie  had  of  necessity,  since  there  was  no  saddle,  adopted 
the  seat  on  horseback  favoured  by  lady  warriors  of  primitive 
times  and  by  certain  modern  sportswomen  whose  portraits  grace 
the  illustrated  papers. 

4  She's  very  young,'  said  Mrs.  Cosgrave  apologetically. 

4  Still,  it's  not  a  nice  way  to  ride.  I  shouldn't  like  my  little 
girl  to  do  it,  and  she's  only  six.' 

Mrs.  Cosgrave  adopted  a  bolder  line  of  defence. 

4  She  comes  from  Australia,'  she  said.  '  Perhaps  Australian 
ladies ' 

4  No,  they  don't,'  said  Mrs.  Ford. 

She  sat  down  opposite  the  tea-table  and  looked  at  Marjorie 
with  strong  disapproval. 

4  Now,'  said  Meldon,  when  everyone  had  been  provided  with 
tea  and  cake,  4  we  have  three  ladies  here.  Which  of  them  will 
volunteer  to  mend  the  tear  in  Marjorie's  blue  dress  ?  Neither  the 
Major  nor  I  are  any  good  at  sewing.' 

Marjorie's  escapade  had  the  effect  of  brightening  the  wits  of 
the  whole  party.  There  were  jokes  made  by  Ford  and  Gregg  about 
the  torn  dress  and  the  coursing  of  the  calf.  Mrs.  Gregg  crossed  the 
room  and  sat  down  beside  Marjorie. 

4  Will  you  be  so  good,  Mrs.  Gregg,'  said  Meldon,  4  as  to  see 
that  she  chews  that  piece  of  cake  seventeen  times  at  least  ?  As 
she  has  now  arrived  at  a  solid  chunk  of  almond  icing,  it  might  be 
as  well  to  chew  it  twenty  times.  Ought  a  little  girl  to  eat  almond 
icing  in  large  quantities,  Mrs.  Ford  ?  ' 

Even  Mrs.  Ford  thawed  a  little.  She  hinted  at  an  invitation 
to  Marjorie  to  spend  the  day  with  her  little  girl.  Marjorie,  hear- 
ing that  the  friend  proposed  for  her  was  only  six  years  old  did  not 
seem  particularly  pleased.  The  tea-party  began  to  bore  her. 

4  If  you've  finished,  J.  J.,'  she  said,  '  will  you  come  and  take 
some  cake  to  poor  Paudeen  and  some  to  the  white  dog  ?  ' 

4  Mrs.  Gregg  will  come  too,'  said  Meldon  as  he  rose.     4  Don't 
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you  fret  about  Marjorie,  Major.  We'll  take  her  out  and  keep  her 
safe,  and  Mrs.  Gregg  will  mend  the  blue  frock  to-morrow.' 

The  astonished  Paudeen  was  given  two  large  slices  of  cake. 
He  had  retired  to  the  stable  to  nurse  his  bruises  and  was  only 
discovered  after  a  long  search.  There  was  no  difficulty  about 
finding  Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz.  He  lay  with  his  tongue  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  paddock.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  door  through 
which  Mr.  Ford  had  disappeared.  He  was  evidently  ready  for 
another  chase  as  soon  as  anyone  cared  to  pursue  him.  He  also 
was  fed  with  cake. 

'  Marjorie,'  said  Meldon,  l  would  you  like  to  present  an  address 
of  welcome  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  wife  ?  ' 

'  Should  I  be  dressed  up,'  said  Marjorie,  *  the  same  as  I  was 
at  the  charades  we  had  last  year  ?  ' 

'  Not  perhaps  in  the  same  costume,'  said  Meldon.  '  But  you 
would  be  dressed  up.  What  I  had  in  my  mind  for  you  was  a  white 
frock  with  blue  ribbons.' 

'  I'd  rather  be  a  fairy,'  said  Marjorie,  '  with  gold  wings  and 
a  star  in  my  hair,  and  a  wand  and  shiny  things  all  down  my 
front.' 

4  I'm  more  or  less  committed  to  the  white  frock,'  said  Meldon. 
'  Still  the  fairy  dress  might  be  managed  if  your  heart  is  set  on  it. 
I  don't  suppose  the  account  of  the  reception  is  actually  in  print 
yet.  The  question  is,  could  the  dressmaker  in  Doyle's  shop  make 
a  fairy  costume.  What  do  you  say,  Mrs.  Gregg  ?  ' 

'  She'd  look  sweet,'  said  Mrs.  Gregg,  '  but  perhaps  it  wouldn't 
do.  The  Major  mightn't  like  it.' 

1  He'd  love  it,'  said  Meldon.  '  All  he  wants  is  to  have  the 
business  carried  through  in  the  best  possible  style.  Besides,  in 
any  case  he  won't  be  there.  He  never  puts  in  an  appearance  at 
things  of  the  kind.' 

'  Fairies,'  said  Marjorie,  '  have  gold  shoes,  and  their  wings 
are  made  so  as  you  can  see  through  them,  with  gold  spots  on  them. 
I  do  want  to  be  a  fairy.' 

1  I'd  love  to  dress  her  up,'  said  Mrs.  Gregg. 

'  I  am  sure,'  said  Meldon,  '  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  will  be 
delighted.  So  will  Lady  Chesterton.  They  are  coming  here  to 
ameliorate  the  children,  and  they're  sure  to  be  pleased  if  we 
have  one  child  ready  ameliorated  before  they  come.  You  can't 
ameliorate  a  child  more  than  by  making  her  into  a  fairy.' 

'  I  know  I  have  a  lot  of  tinsel  and  stars  laid  by  somewhere.' 
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said  Mrs.  Gregg.  '  I  had  them  for  tableaux  vivants  before  I  was 
married.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Meldon,  '  we'll  consider  that  settled.  You'll 
come  round  here  to-morrow  morning  at  eleven,  Mrs.  Gregg,  and 
drive  Marjorie  in  to  the  dressmaker.  Bring  all  the  gold  and  silver 
and  gauze  you  have.  I'll  leave  the  whole  matter  in  your  hands,  and 
I'm  sure  you'll  do  it  admirably.' 

'But  the  Major ' 

'  I'll  settle  with  the  Major.  You  can  leave  that  entirely  to 
me.  I'll  see  Doyle  about  the  matter  too.  I'll  tell  him  that 
Marjorie  will  be  dressed  as  an  Irish  fairy  of  the  most  strictly 
patriotic  kind,  either  as  Maeve  or  Granuaile,  or  one  of  the  Tuath 
de  Danaan  princesses.  I'll  get  him  to  sound  Father  McCormack 
about  having  some  of  the  convent-school  girls  down  to  act  as  a 
body  of  attendant  leprechauns.' 

'  What  is  a  leprechaun  ? '  said  Marjorie.  '  I  don't  know  if  I'd 
like  leprechauns.' 

4  Mrs.  Gregg,'  said  Meldon,  '  will  explain  to  you  the  nature 
and  habits  of  leprechauns  while  she  drives  you  in  to  Ballymoy 
to-morrow.' 

*  But  I'm  afraid  I  don't ' 

Meldon  interrupted  the  lady's  confession  of  ignorance. 

'  If  you'll  forgive  my  saying  so,  you  ought  to.  There's  no 
excuse  nowadays  for  any  person  of  average  education  who  doesn't 
know  what  a  leprechaun  is.  The  country  is  simply  inundated  with 
literature  about  them.  You  won't,  of  course,  get  an  article  on 
the  subject  in  that  Encyclopaedia  which  Mr.  Gregg  was  fool  enough 
to  buy.  It's  hopelessly  out  of  date.  But  take  any  poet — Irish 
poet  or  artist — and  you'll  find  all  you  could  possibly  want  to  know 
about  the  habits,  tastes,  and  personal  appearance  of  the  ordinary 
leprechaun.' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Mrs.  Gregg,  '  we'd  better  be  going  back  into 
the  house.  Major  Kent  and  the  others  will  be  wondering  what's 
become  of  us.' 

They  found  Mrs.  Ford  in  the  act  of  taking  leave  of  her  host. 
Mrs.  Cosgrave,  who  was  driving  home  with  her,  had  already  said 
a  sorrowful  good-bye.  Mr.  Ford  was  in  the  yard  harnessing  his 
cob  with  the  help  of  Paudeen  Canavan. 

'  Major,'  said  Meldon,  after  the  departure  of  the  three  elder 
guests,  '  Mrs.  Gregg  is  going  to  take  Marjorie  for  a  drive  to-morrow 
morning.  Remember  to  see  Mrs.  O'Halloran  this  evening  and 
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arrange  with  her  about   the   poor  child's   hat  and  gloves   and 
things.' 

*  Mother  says  I  needn't  wear  gloves,'  said  Marjorie,  4  except  on 
Sundays.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Meldon.  '  I  should  have  said  myself  that 
wearing  gloves  was  much  more  important  than  washing  teeth  ; 
but,  of  course,  if  your  mother  says  you're  not  to  wear  them,  you 
needn't.' 

When  the  Greggs  drove  away  a  few  minutes  later,  Marjorie 
announced  that  she  was  going  into  the  kitchen  to  learn  to  make 
potato-cake. 

'  Mrs.  O'Halloran  promised  she'd  teach  me,'  she  said,  '  as 
soon  as  ever  she  had  a  minute  to  herself.' 

'  J.  J.,'  said  the  Major,  '  come  into  the  study  and  have  a  pipe. 
Stay  and  dine  with  me,  like  a  good  fellow.  I'd  like  to  have  a  talk 
with  you.' 

'  If  you  have  it  in  your  mind,'  said  Meldon,  '  that  you'll  per- 
suade me  to  see  after  Marjorie's  teeth  to-night,  you  may  give  the 
idea  up  at  once.  I've  spoken  to  her  twice  this  afternoon  on  the 
subject,  and  I'll  do  no  more.' 

'  It's  not  that.     It's — but  come  and  smoke.' 

'  Look  here,'  said  the  Major  firmly  when  his  pipe  was  lit.  '  I 
can't  and  won't  stand  any  more  of  this.  I've  put  in  a  very  trying 
afternoon  talking  to  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Cosgrave.  I've  talked 
tm_ till ' 

'  Till  your  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  your  mouth.  That's 
in  the  Psalms.  You  ought  to  know  the  Psalms  better  than  you  do. 
They'd  often  help  you  out  when  your  feelings  are  too  strong  for 
ordinary  words.' 

'  I've  had  an  awful  fright.  I  thought  the  chestnut  filly  would 
be  lamed  and  the  child  killed.  I  can't  go  through  many  more 
days  like  this.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  get  a  competent 
woman  of  some  sort  to  look  after  Marjorie  while  she's  here — a 
governess,  or  a  lady  companion,  or  a  mother's  help.  I  shall 
advertise  to-morrow.' 

'  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do,'  said  Meldon.     '  Invite  my  little 
giil  down  for  a  month.     She'd  come  like  a  shot  for  the  sake 
being  near  me,  and  she'd  simply  love  Marjorie.' 

4  No,'  said  the  Major  decidedly.  '  She'd  turn  out  to  be  worse 
th  in  Marjorie.  I'd  have  two  of  them  on  my  hands  then  instead  of 
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4  Gladys  Muriel  is  quite  grown  up.' 

'  I've  only  your  word  for  that,  and,  to  put  the  thing  quite  plainly, 
I  don't  trust  you.  You  said  Marjorie  was  grown  up,  and  look  at 
what  she  turns  out.' 

4  Hang  it  all,  Major,  be  reasonable.  I'm  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Gladys  Muriel.  How  could  I  possibly  be  engaged  to  her  if  she 
was  only  ten  years  old  ?  ' 

4  Anyhow,  what  I  want  is  some  one  who's  not  only  grown  up  but 
elderly.  I  want  a  woman  with  grey  hair,  who  has  some  sense  of 
responsibility.' 

'  If  you  bring  one  of  that  sort  into  the  house,'  said  Meldon, 
4  Mrs.  O'Halloran  will  leave  at  once.  Don't  be  so  frightfully  despon- 
dent. Nothing  very  bad  has  happened  yet,  and  I  don't  expect 
that  anything  will.' 

4  You  don't  know  my  sister  Margaret.' 

4  You're  thinking  of  the  tear  there  is  in  the  blue  dress,'  said 
Meldon.  '  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do  about  that.  You  sneak 
up  to-night  when  the  child's  asleep  and  collar  the  dress.  Do  it 
up  neatly  in  a  brown-paper  parcel  and  take  it  in  to-morrow  to 
Doyle's  dressmaker.  Tell  her  to  make  another  dress  exactly  similar 
in  all  respects,  barring  the  tear  of  course.  When  she  has  finished, 
keep  it  yourself  in  a  safe  place  until  the  time  comes  for  Mrs.  Purvis 
to  see  it.  Then  slip  it  in  among  Marjorie's  other  clothes,  and 
nobody  will  be  a  bit  the  wiser.' 

4  It's  not  only  the  dress,'  said  the  Major ;  4  it's  a  lot  of  other 
things.  It's  Mrs.  Ford.  I  could  see  that  she  disapproved  strongly 
of  the  way  in  which  I  was  treating  Marjorie.  She  looked  at  me 
this  afternoon  in  the  most  frightful  manner.  If  she  gets  a  chance 
of  talking  to  Margaret — and  she  may  when  the  Purvises  come  to 
get  the  child — I  shall  be ' 

4  If  you  like,'  said  Meldon, 4  I'll  go  round  to  Mrs.  Ford  to-morrow 
morning  and  tell  her  that  if  she  so  much  as  looks  crooked  at 
Marjorie  I'll  get  Doyle  to  speak  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  have 
Ford  jolly  well  cleared  out  of  this.  As  President  of  the  League 
in  this  locality,  Doyle  has,  of  course,  a  lot  of  influence  with  the 
Government,  and  if  Father  McCormack  backs  him  up — as  I  haven't 
the  slightest  doubt  he  will — the  thing  will  be  as  good  as  done.  The 
Fords  know  that  just  as  well  as  you  and  I  do.' 

4  Nothing  on  earth  would  induce  me  to  do  anything  of  the  sort. 
Do  you  think  I'd  go  on  my  knees  to  a  fellow  like  Doyle  ?  ' 

*  You  needn't  do  that.     All  that's  required  is  to  let  me  threaten 
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Ford  that  if  his  wife  goes  on  making  herself  objectionable  to 
Marjorie ' 

4  No,'  said  the  Major  decisively.  '  After  all,  J.  J.,  Mrs.  Ford 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  trouble.  How  do  I  know  what  Marjorie 
will  do  next  ?  ' 

1  You  and  Mrs.  O'Halloran  and  Mary  Garry  between  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  keep  an  eye  on  her  from  breakfast-time  to-morrow 
morning  till  eleven  o'clock.  Then  Mrs.  Gregg  will  have  charge 
of  her  till  luncheon.  After  that  you  can  turn  her  on  to  learn 
to  ride  the  bicycle  you  bought  her.  Paudeen  Canavan  can  run 
up  and  down  alongside  of  her  and  keep  her  from  falling.  It  will 
be  fine  exercise  for  him,  and  from  what  I've  seen  of  Marjorie  I 
think  she's  likely  to  keep  him  at  it  once  she  gets  him  started. 
When  he's  had  three  hours  or  so  of  that  work,  he'll  not  be  so  keen 
as  he  was  this  afternoon  on  coursing  calves  and  chasing  fillies. 
He'll  be  looking  out  for  some  more  sedentary  occupation.  I  shall 
be  busy  to-morrow  and  may  not  be  able  to  get  out  to  Portsmouth 
Lodge  myself,  but  you'll  find  that  if  you  follow  the  plan  I've  laid 
down  nothing  really  unpleasant  will  happen.' 


(7i>  be  continued.) 
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PASTELS    UNDER    THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS.1 
BY  MARGARET  L.  WOODS. 

IV.— AT   THE    GEAVE   OF   CECIL   RHODES. 

I  USED  to  enjoy  the  occasional  privilege  of  a  high  chair  at  the 
four  o'clock  dinner- table  of  a  very  old  and  very  deaf  admiral. 
The  real  interest  of  the  recollection  lies  in  the  fact  that  this 
hearty  and  peremptory  old  sailor  was  one  of  Nelson's  men,  and 
had  fought  through  the  great  war  from  the  glorious  First  of  June 
to  Trafalgar  and  after.  But  my  interest  at  the  time  was  un- 
fortunately centred  on  a  kind  of  infernal  machine  which  held  the 
middle  of  the  dinner-table.  Snaky  black  tubes  depended  from  it 
and  lay  along  the  white  cloth,  pointing  to  the  chairs  of  the  several 
guests,  who  raised  them  to  their  lips  from  time  to  time.  The 
admiral  had  one  which  he  frequently  held  to  his  ear.  I  can  see 
him  now,  standing  up  to  one  of  the  mighty  joints  of  those  days, 
and  pausing  in  his  labours  to  shake  the  carving-knife  at  some 
hilarious  young  persons  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  say  in 
a  stentorian  voice :  '  Avast  there,  my  lads !  '  (or  something  to 
that  effect) ;  '  stow  your  jokes  till  I've  done  carving,  then  send 
'em  down  the  trumpet.'  Nelson  to-day  would  himself  be  ever- 
lastingly in  a  worse  position  than  that  of  the  luckless  young  wags 
whose  little  jokes  must  go  trickling  down  the  tubes  to  the 
admiral's  ear.  The  modern  hero's  most  trivial  or  mistaken 
remarks  are  uttered  to  a  great  central  machine,  which  immedi- 
ately diffuses  them  through  a  million  ear-trumpets.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Rhodes  himself  ever  called  the  impressive  spot  which 
he  chose  for  his  burial-place  the  '  World's  View.'  It  is  a  name 
which  could  not  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  anyone  who  had 
seen  the  great  views  of  the  world,  and  spells  disappointment  to 
many  pilgrims  from  afar.  When,  after  one  of  those  lonely 
wanderings  of  his  in  the  Matoppos,  he  was  asked  where  he  had 
been,  he  replied  that  he  had  been  seeing  a  view  of  the  world. 
The  view  from  the  platform  where  he  lies  is  indeed  strangely 
circular,  seeing  that  it  is  from  no  supereminent  peak  and  over  no 

1  Copyright,  1910,  by  Margaret  L.  Woods,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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illimitable  plain.  It  consists  everywhere  of  a  succession  of  bare 
ridges  of  tumbling  granite,  and  it  is  doubtless  because  those 
ridges  do  not  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  height  that  one 
can  look  across  their  summits,  almost  as  from  the  sea-shore  one 
looks  across  the  summit  of  storm-waves.  Yet  the  prospect  is  by 
no  means  boundless.  It  is  not  in  its  extent  that  its  grandeur 
lies,  any  more  than  the  impressiveness  of  the  Matoppo  Hills 
consists  in  their  size.  They  stand  on  a  plateau  more  than  six 
thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  but  the  hills  themselves  rise  only 
some  hundreds  of  feet  higher.  It  is  their  strange  forms  that 
make  them  a  memorable  sight  even  to  those  who  have  wandered 
far  and  seen  many  great  mountains.  They  seem  the  medicine- 
men of  hills,  dressed  in  a  panoply  of  the  monstrous  and  gro- 
tesque. The  actual  body,  as  it  were,  of  the  hills  themselves  one 
appears  scarcely  to  see,  so  piled  are  they  with  crags  and  boulders 
of  improbable  shapes.  Leonardo  would  have  revelled  in  these 
rock-backgrounds,  immeasurably  weirder  than  any  he  ever  saw, 
weirder  even  than  those  he  imagined.  Colossal  kings  are  there, 
larger  than  those  of  Egypt,  vast  fortresses,  fabulous  monsters 
naif -emerged  from  their  dens,  enormous  Noah's  Ark  animals, 
clumsy  and  grotesque.  The  granite  substance  of  all  these  is 
seen  when  cut — no  easy  matter — to  be  reddish  in  colour,  but  its 
bird  surface  is  worn  to  a  peculiar  smoothness  which  makes  it 
apt  to  reflect  all  lights,  so  that  at  times,  and  in  places,  it  will 
appear  actually  pallid.  Then,  again,  it  will  glow  with  its  own 
warmth  of  colour  and  that  of  the  reflected  sky.  Amongst  these 
weird  masses  of  rock  run  valleys  where,  in  the  winter  season, 
the  grass  waves  long  and  yellow,  and  round  the  feet  of  them  cling 
thick  woods  of  small  trees  and  bushes.  It  is  not  suddenly  that 
the  pilgrim  arrives  at  that  point  where  the  Everlasting  Powers 
built  in  the  beginning  a  cenotaph,  waiting  through  the  ages  for 
the  mighty  dead.  Below  it  a  valley,  narrow  at  the  head,  leads 
out  like  some  river  estuary,  long  and  ever- widening,  to  the  open 
sc  a  of  the  veldt.  And  the  approach  up  this  valley  is  good,  because 
the  stamp  of  Rhodes 's  personality  is  on  its  broad  and  fertile 
beginning  as  on  its  culmination.  Two  of  his  practical  ideas  he 
worked  out  in  the  wider  part — one  successfully,  the  other  un- 
successfully. The  heroic  scene  of  his  life  was  enacted  higher  up, 
on  the  stern  appropriate  stage  of  its  rocky  sides.  The  veldt 
which  lies  between  Bulawayo  and  the  Matoppos  is  flat  and 
featureless.  In  winter  it  is  covered  with  dry  colourless  grass, 
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and  it  is  sprinkled  with  thorns,  not  bushy  enough  to  be  called 
bushes  and  not  big  enough  to  be  called  trees,  varied  by  an 
occasional  queer  euphorbia,  or  candelabra-tree.  The  track  across 
it  is  one  which  the  European  motor-man  would  pronounce 
certain  death  to  machine,  if  not  to  driver.  The  Bulawayo  motor- 
men  may  be  said  in  two  senses  to  live  upon  it.  After  about  an 
hour's  run  over  the  open  veldt,  the  low  hills  growing  up  on  either 
side,  the  occasional  queer  masses  of  rock  rising  out  of  the  flat 
ground,  are  a  welcome  change  in  the  scenery.  Then  comes  a  great 
and  delightful  surprise — a  sheet  of  blue  water  and  a  valley  floor 
brilliant  with  the  fresh  green  of  lucerne.  This  is  the  Matoppo 
Dam  and  Ehodes's  experimental  farm,  designed  to  show  that 
with  irrigation  most  crops  could  be  not  only  raised  in  Ehodesia, 
but  raised  all  the  year  round.  This  valley  floor  between  the 
veldt  and  the  hills,  and,  as  our  ancestors  would  have  said,  '  with 
smiling  plenty  crowned,'  even  in  mid-winter,  proves  the  truth  of 
his  contention.  The  farm  is  a  model  Ehodesian  farm,  presided 
over  by  a  model  farmer.  The  park,  in  which  all  manner  of 
imported  trees  were  to  flourish,  is  less  successful.  The  exotic 
trees  maintain  life,  but  hardly  grow,  and  the  English  front 
gates  at  either  end  of  it  seem  conscious  of  their  incongruity 
among  the  grotesque  native  cacti  which  surround  them,  and 
hang  drooping  upon  their  hinges.  The  cheerful  brick  farm- 
house stands  at  a  little  distance  from  the  main  road  on 
rising  ground.  Just  behind  it  are  two  smaller  buildings  of 
interest.  One  is  the  hut,  or  what  is  left  of  the  hut,  in  which 
Bhodes  used  to  live,  and  from  which  he  would  sally  out  for  his 
long  lonely  rambles  in  the  Matoppos.  The  other  is  the  summer- 
house — a  thatch  roof  standing  on  posts — where  his  body  rested 
on  the  night  before  its  interment.  From  this  place  one  looks 
across  the  valley  and  sees  the  deep  green  crops  of  lucerne, 
brilliant  in  the  afternoon  sunshine,  a  stretch  of  ploughed  land 
with  a  pair  of  oxen  slowly  dragging  a  plough,  the  gleam  of  a 
water-channel,  the  figures  of  men.  Close  by  is  a  perambulator, 
with  a  rug  and  a  doll  in  it,  testifying  to  the  presence  of  white 
children.  At  the  door  of  the  hut  just  behind  us  Cecil  Ehodes 
used  to  sit  and  dream  of  all  these  things  and  many  more ;  and  it 
was  given  to  him  to  make  his  dreams  realities.  He  lies  in  his 
grave  up  yonder,  but  his  dreams  are  living  and  growing  in  the 
fertile  fields,  in  the  labouring  oxen  and  flashing  water,  in  the 
far-off  figures  of  men  at  their  work,  black  and  white,  in  the  white 
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children,  in  the  farmhouse.  The  train,  too,  by  which  we 
travelled  hither — that  tiny  fragment  of  the  civilised  world,  pro- 
jected through  a  primal  world  where  tremendous  Nature  rules 
alone,  as  she  has  ruled  from  the  beginning — that  train  was  a 
materialised  dream  of  his,  the  great  clumsy  man's,  and  often 
enough  passed  before  his  eyes  here  where  the  farmhouse  stands, 
or  in  the  rocky  paths  of  the  leopard-haunted  hills. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  leopards,  they  do  not  invariably 
'  dwell  among  untrodden  ways/  It  was  with  a  shade  of  natural 
apprehensiveness  that  the  mother  of  the  perambulator-children 
told  me  a  leopard  had  recently  been  seen  on  the  road  near  the 
farm  in  broad  daylight.  Yet  it  probably  had  a  single  eye  to  a 
dog  or  a  sheep,  and  would  have  been  terrified  at  the  sight  of  a 
white  baby.  No  one  seems  ever  to  have  heard  of  a  man  being 
killed  by  a  leopard  in  the  Matoppos.  The  only  person  who  had 
any  adventure  with  one  to  relate  was  a  motor-driver.  On  one 
occasion,  while  waiting  for  tourists  in  the  usual  spot  at  the  head 
of  the  valley,  he  heard  a  sound  as  of  angry  snarling  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  looking  round,  saw  a  leopard  crouching  among  the 
bushes.  Stepping  into  the  car  he  set  the  machine  going.  The 
noise  of  a  motor-car  getting  up  steam  is  frightening  if  you  do 
not  understand  it,  and  the  leopard  ran  away.  One  surmises  it 
to  have  been  a  '  she,'  who  had  imprudently  deposited  her  cubs 
near  this  frequented  place,  and  was  alarmed  at  the  presence  of 
the  motor. 

Beyond  the  farm  and  the  park  the  valley  rapidly  closes  in, 
and  the  strange  sculptures  of  Nature  crowd  upon  each  other. 
On  one  side  of  the  road  is  a  meadow  covered  with  the  long  dry 
grass  of  the  winter  season,  on  the  other  a  fringe  of  trees  under 
the  abrupt  hills.  Away  among  the  branches  I  saw  once  a 
monkey.  It  was  a  small,  plain,  greenish  animal,  of  a  kind 
common  all  over  Rhodesia,  where  they  are  often  kept  as  pets. 
That  is,  they  are  chained  up  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  whence  they 
gnash  their  teeth  at  dogs  and  men,  and  take  an  unfavourable 
view  of  civilisation.  This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  ever 
saw  one  in  the  Bush,  and  on  the  same  day  I  also  saw,  for  the  first 
and  last  time,  baboons  living  their  own  life.  The  approach  of 
our  car  disturbed  a  party  of  them  in  the  long  grass  of  the  meadow. 
They  retreated  in  good  order  on  a  stony  little  kopje,  half -over- 
grown with  thorns  and  candelabra-trees.  One  large  baboon 
acted  as  rearguard,  stopping  from  time  to  time  to  observe  our 
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proceedings,  and,  when  the  others  were  already  hidden  in  the 
cover  of  the  kopje,  remaining  en  vedette  at  the  edge  of  the 
meadow.  This  is  their  usual  way  of  proceeding,  unless  they  espy 
a  gun — which  everyone  agrees  they  are  quick  to  recognise — when 
their  retreat  will  be  more  hasty.  No  great  while  ago  the  monkeys 
and  baboons  of  the  Matoppos  are  said  to  have  been  rather  curious 
than  shy,  and  to  have  approached  almost  in  crowds  to  gaze  at 
human  intruders.  But  now  they  have  become  timid  and  distant 
in  their  manner.  Either  the  noise  and  stench  of  the  motors 
have  frightened  them,  or  it  may  be  they  have  brought  punish- 
ment on  themselves  at  the  farm;  for  baboons  are  convinced 
Socialists,  and  conceive  themselves  to  have  as  good  a  right  to 
bananas  as  those  who  have  planted  them.  The  Human  feels 
otherwise  who  happens,  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  to 
look  out  on  his  carefully  tended  and  watered  garden  and 
behold  there  a  scene  of  devastation,  and  on  its  borders  a  baboon 
or  two  walking  towards  his  home  in  the  Bush,  carrying  in 
his  arms,  with  cheerful  smiles,  a  handsome  bundle  of  garden 
stuff. 

The  reason  I  caught  sight  of  these  wild  creatures  on  that  day, 
and  not  another,  was  because  I  had  for  cicerone  a  young  man 
who  had  been  for  years  in  the  B.S.A.  police.  For,  generally 
speaking,  wild  animals  of  all  kinds  walk  almost  invisible  to  a 
newcomer  in  the  country.  Now,  on  the  summit  of  a  kopje 
straight  ahead  there  rears  itself  a  rude  Colossus,  seated  in  a 
chair.  As  the  car  winds  round  the  foot  of  the  kopje  it  loses  its 
shape  amid  the  mass  of  piled  boulders.  Then  the  head  of  the 
valley  comes  into  view — the  high  bald  kopje  with  its  crowning 
circle  of  boulders,  where  Rhodes  lies.  The  valley  ends  abruptly 
against  a  wall  of  rock  and  in  the  shade  of  a  characteristic  needle- 
shaped  crag,  in  the  crannies  of  which  a  euphorbia  clings.  To 
the  left  the  pilgrim's  way  winds  through  low  bushes  and  rocks. 
We  were  not  the  first  to  pass  up  it  that  morning,  for  in  the  soft 
shaly  dust,  still  sharp  and  clear,  were  the  little  hoof-marks  of 
reedbuck.  Besides,  there  was,  of  course,  the  Black  Watch,  of 
whom  more  anon.  But  about  half-way  up  the  path  leaves  dust 
and  grass  and  bushes  behind,  and  leads  over  hard  smooth 
granite,  so  hot  in  the  noonday  sun  that  it  seems  to  toast  the  soles 
of  one's  boots.  This  broiling  granite  must  be  the  paradise  of 
snakes  and  lizards,  and  I  can  imagine  some  mighty  saurian,  such 
as  rumour  declares  still  to  exist  in  the  centre  of  Rhodesia,  lying 
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luxuriously  stretched  upon  it  in  his  huge  palpitating  length. 
The  last  steep  pitch  is  climbed,  the  platform  reached  whence 
Rhodes  so  often  looked  and  saw  with  his  dreamer's  eye  '  the 
round  world  and  all  that  therein  is.'     He  also  saw  a  certain  rocky 
hillside,  the  stage  of  an  heroic  scene,  in  which  he  himself  had 
been  the  protagonist.     The  Jameson  Raid,  having  removed  as  it 
did  the  great  little  Doctor  himself  from  Rhodesia,  and  most  of  the 
police,  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  a  Matabele  outbreak,  which 
began  with  a  horrible  massacre  of  settlers — men,  women,  and 
children.     But  there  had  been  something  so  unnatural  in  the 
swift  collapse  of  the  fierce  and  dominant  warrior  tribe  before  a 
handful  of  white  men,  that  it  is  certain  such  an  outbreak  would 
sooner  or  later  have  occurred.     In  the  open  the  dark  impis  were 
soon  put  to  flight,  but  in  the  Matoppos  the  war  lingered  on,  with 
all  its  misery  and  bloodshed  and  direct  and  indirect  ruin  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.     It  was  at  this  stage  that  Cecil  Rhodes, 
'  in  disgrace  with  Fortune  and  men's  eyes,'  came  up  to  fight  in 
the  ranks  as  a  private  soldier.     This  he  did,  not  moved,  as  some 
have  supposed,  by  a  foolish  desire  to  throw  away  that  potent  life- 
force  of  his,  but  rather  by  loyalty  to  the  men  he  had  induced  to 
settle  in  Rhodesia,  and  a  resolve  to  put  all  his  might,  baffled  in 
other  directions,  into  the  successful  conduct  of  his  Northern 
enterprise.     He  had  no  physical  delight  in  war,  he  was  a  nervous 
man;  nevertheless,  he  went  to  the  front  and  resolutely  shared 
tho  perils  of  his  friends  and  followers.     Then  he  did  one  of  those 
bravest  deeds  of  all,  which  are  perhaps  more  often  done  by  the 
nervous   man   than   by   the   man   of   mere   physical   courage. 
Because  imagination,  if  it  makes  cowards — dangers  realised  being 
more  dreadful  than  real  dangers — also  makes  heroes,  since  it 
gives  the  vision  by  which  a  man  may  see  in  a  flash  his  own  life 
weighed  and  light  in  the  balance  as  against  some  other  thing,  and 
fed  the  beauty  and  the  magnetism  of  courage  and  sacrifice. 
The  Matabele  are,  like  almost  all  savages,  a  cruel  people.    Their 
cruelties  have  been  so  shocking  that  they  are  seldom  mentioned. 
Everyone  knew  this ;  yet  Rhodes  left  the  protection  of  the  camp 
and  pitched  his  tent  alone  on  the  hillside.     The  Matabele  were 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.     They  knew  that  solitary  tent 
among  the  rocks  was  the  tent  of  '  the  Great  White  Chief.1     They 
know  that  in  the  darkness  of  any  night  a  handful  of  them  could 
steal  across  and  murder  him  at  their  leisure,  for  he  was  quite 
undefended.      But   they   are   of   Zulu   origin,    and   retain   the 
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tradition  of  Zulu  chivalry.      They  admired  the  White  Chief's 
courage  and  confidence  in  them,  and  did  not  attack  him. 

One  who  had  been  a. trooper  in  the  British  camp  at  the  time, 
in  pointing  out  the  site  of  Bhodes's  tent  and  of  the  meeting 
with  the  Matabele  chiefs,  told  us  the  story  as  it  struck  '  the  man 
who  was  there/  but  seeing  things  from  the  outside  only.     He 
told  how  Ehodes  had  lived  for  six  weeks  in  his  isolated  tent. 
'  Then,'  said  he,   '  one  evening  Mr.  Ehodes  was  talking  with 
Baden  Powell  and  some  of  them,  and  he  said  to  them,  "  I  believe 
the  Matabele  are  as  tired  of  the  war  as  we  are,  and  if  some  one 
of  importance  would  just  walk  over  unarmed  to  their  camp  and 
offer  them  favourable  conditions  of  peace,  they  would  come  in." 
And  the  others  said  that  was  all  very  well,  but  who  was  going 
to  do  it?     Mr.  Ehodes  didn't  make  any  answer  to  that,  but  next 
morning  we  couldn't  find  him  in  his  tent,  nor  yet  in  the  camp. 
There  was  a  rare  hunt  for  Mr.  Ehodes,  and  at  last  it  came  out 
he  had  gone  over  to  the  Matabele  camp  with  three  of  his  friends, 
and  was  making  peace  with  the  chiefs/     Not  with  such  dramatic 
suddenness  as  appeared  to  the  outsider  did  Ehodes,  in  fact,  per- 
form his  deed  of  derring-do.     He  had  succeeded  in  putting  him- 
self in  some  sort  of  communication  with  the  Matabele,   and 
doubtless  did  not  go  to  their  camp  without  a  reasonable  hope  of 
success  in  his  mission.     Not  less  for  that  is  honour  due  to  him 
and  his  three  comrades — Colebrander,  Sauer,  and  Stent — for  the 
conduct  of  a  barbarous  people  who  behold  an  enemy  in  their 
power  is  always  incalculable.      One  can  imagine  that  host  of 
splendid  fighting-men — muscles  of  steel  and  skins  of  smoothest 
bronze,  with  shield  and  assegais,  and  all  their  war-gear — gathered 
on  the  hillside  in  the  early  morning  sunlight,   watching  the 
approach  of  the  White  Chief  and  his  little  band.     So  he  came 
and  stood  among  them — totally  unarmed,  alone  except  for  his 
interpreter  and  two  other  men,   who  carried  no  arms  except 
revolvers.     There  passed  first  the  elaborate  courtesies  of  savage 
greetings,  and  then  the  indaba  began.     First  the  White  Chief 
inquired  what  were  those  grievances  against  his  people  for  which 
they  had  gone  to  war.     This  opening  pleased  the  indunas,  who 
explained  their  grievances  at  length.     When  he  had  listened  to 
all  and  promised  redress,  he  addressed  them  in  his  turn,  reprov- 
ing them  sternly  for  their  cruelties  to  women  and  children.  They 
heard   him   shamefast   like   chidden   children.      At   length   he 
asked  the  momentous  question,  '  Is  it  to  be  peace  or  war?  '  and 
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the  chiefs  advancing  laid  their  assegais  at  his  feet.     The  war 
was  ended. 

Rhodes  was  almost  completely  silent  during  his  walk  back 
to  the  British  camp.     But  once  he  spoke,  and  touched  a  string 
that  vibrates.     '  It  is  scenes  like  this,'  he  said,  '  which  make 
life  worth  living.'     It  was  a  scene  like  this  which  made  him 
worthy  of  his  high  and  solemn  grave.     His  grave  is  cut  three 
feet  deep  in  the  smooth  granite  of  a  small  natural  platform. 
Enormous  boulders  stand  about  it,  in  a  circle,  broken  on  the  side 
towards  the  valley,  where  the  kopje  falls  most  precipitously,  so 
as  to  give  there  a  broad  clear  sweep  of  distant  view.     The  bronze 
emperors,  kings,  and  queens  that  stand  ranged  about  the  famous 
tomb  of  Maximilian  are  paltry  doll-like  things  compared  to  the 
stupendous  watchers  about  the  tomb  of  Cecil  Rhodes.     And  so 
they  stood  waiting  for  him — old,  incalculably  old,  when  he  was 
a  little  child,  dreaming  childish  dreams  in  his  cot  in  an  English 
nursery.     It  was  once  a  dream  of  his  to  see  lions  treading  silently 
thn  silent  courts  of  some  deserted  temple,  and  with  their  cat- 
like motions  winding  in  and  out  among  its  columns.     Here  are 
no  lions;  but  surely  at  times,  when  the  brilliant  African  moon 
blanches  this  weird  monument,  lithe  leopards  pace  across  his 
grave    and   rub    themselves — they,    too,    cat-like — against    the 
mighty  knees  of  those  everlasting  Watchers.    All  work  of  man's 
hand,  beyond  the  plain  inscription  on  the  plain  slab,  seems  incon- 
gruous, intrusive,  among  these  monumental  hills.      That  the 
bones  of  Wilson  and  those  who  with  him  so  heroically  died  at 
Shangani,  should  be  near  his  own  was  the  expressed  wish  of 
Rhodes.     At  his  direction  that  monument  to  them  was  made, 
which  is  now  placed  a  little  outside  his  circle  of  stones.     It  is  in 
itself  excellent,  like  all  the  architectural  work  executed  for  him. 
The  unerring  taste  of  this  rough-hewn  man  of  action  was  not  the 
least   extraordinary   of   his   extraordinary   characteristics.     For 
that  very  reason  one  feels  that,  had  he  seen  the  effect  of  an 
erection  of  white  marble,  the  four  sides  of  it  chiselled  with  por- 
tra  t  groups  in  relief,  set  among  these  granite  boulders,  he  would 
have  removed  it  at  once  to  Bulawayo.     It  would  have  looked  well 
in  the  central  spot  now  occupied  by  a  mediocre  statue  of  himself, 
to  which  the  Matabele  ascribe  the  comparatively  low  rainfall  of 
the  last  few  years.     The  figure  stands  bareheaded,  and  they  say 
thafc  there  will  be  no  heavy  rains  until  Mr.  Rhodes  has  put  on  his 
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hat.    One  smiles  at  the  childishness  of  it;  yet  this  is  their  naive 
testimony  to  the  power  of  the  memorable  personality. 

Multitudes  of  them  watched,  '  standing  like  statues  on  the 
hills,'  the  funeral  procession,  which  wound,  five  miles  in  length, 
along  the  valley.  The  body,  followed  by  this  host  of  persons, 
was  brought  on  an  ox-cart — with  what  difficulty  one  can  guess- 
up  the  path  he  had  so  often  trodden  in  utter  solitude.  Before 
the  summit  was  reached,  two  Matabele  indunas,  with  two 
thousand  of  their  tribe,  had  joined  the  train  of  mourners.  Then 
from  a  thousand  throats  there  rose  and  rolled  among  these 
African  mountains  that  strain,  breathing  a  pious  and  solemn 
courage,  which  has  for  more  than  a  century  echoed  under  the 
grey  roofs  of  our  English  churches,  '  0  God,  our  help  in  ages 
past.'  And  he  was  laid  in  his  granite  bed  with  the  same  beau- 
tiful valediction  with  which  it  is  customary  to  leave  our  dead 
among  the  English  daisies — '  Now  the  labourer's  task  is  o'er.' 
As  the  mourners  filed  past  the  grave  they  deposited  the  wreaths 
they  had  brought  with  them,  so  that  the  whole  space  enclosed 
by  the  great  stones  became  at  last  heaped  with  flowers.  The 
natives  mourned  in  their  manner,  saying  to  each  other,  '  My 
father  is  dead.'  An  induna  orator  spoke  and  said  that  as  the 
body  of  Mr.  Ehodes  had,  like  the  body  of  Umsilikatze,  the  Great 
Chief,  been  buried  in  the  Matoppos,  so  also  his  spirit  was  with 
the  spirit  of  Umsilikatze;  and  at  night  the  weird  voice  of  their 
wailing  was  heard  over  the  hills,  and  they  slew  fifty  oxen,  as  had 
been  done  at  the  funeral  rites  of  Umsilikatze.  For  some  years 
the  indunas  had  the  grave  watched  from  a  distance  in  token  of 
respect  for  the  dead.  And  at  length  they  reported  to  the  Bula- 
wayo  authorities  that  a  white  man  had  been  seen  cutting  or 
attempting  to  cut  his  name  on  the  gravestone.  Since  then  a 
member  of  the  native  police,  popularly  called  the  Black  Watch, 
is  always  stationed  there.  He  is,  however,  infinitely  more  tact- 
ful than  a  European  sentry  would  be,  and  does  not  obtrude  his 
presence.  Indeed,  on  my  first  visit,  had  my  proposal  to  climb 
the  kopje  unescorted  been  accepted,  I  should  have  been  horribly 
alarmed  at  glimpsing  at  one  moment  a  black  leg  disappearing 
behind  a  boulder,  at  another  a  black  head  with  rolling  eyes 
bobbing  up  and  dropping  again.  On  the  next  occasion  we  found 
a  somewhat  less  retiring  man  on  guard,  though  he  also  kept  out- 
side the  circle  of  stones — probably  owing  to  the  Bantu  fear  of  the 
dead.  He  was  a  beautifully  built,  bright-eyed  young  man,  his 
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red  fez  cocked  just  at  the  right  angle,  his  uniform  exceedingly 
smart,  as  far  as  it  went.  This  was  only  to  the  knee.  It  is  a 
question  whether  a  pair  of  bare  black  legs  and  feet  may  be 
properly  called  smart,  however  elegant  in  shape  and  smooth  in 
surface.  This  young  man,  like  all  negroes  who  understand  what 
is  being  done,  enjoyed  being  photographed.  He  posed  himself 
at  once  in  an  attitude  of  graceful  swagger,  which  among  us  only 
a  professional  actor  could  assume  at  will. 

On  this  second  visit  we  saw  the  view  from  the  grave  as  it  ought 
to  be  seen — the  wide  circle  of  granite  waves,  for  ever  storm- tossed 
and  for  ever  motionless,  golden  and  rosy  and  transparently  blue 
in  the  light  of  the  late  afternoon.     Visitors  are  commonly  shown 
it  by  the  hard  light  of  the  midday  hours,  when  mountain  views 
lose  all  their  mystery  and  most  of  their  colour.     The  reason  for 
this  lies  in  the  distance  from  Bulawayo  and  the  roughness  of  the 
track.     There  is  a  reasonably  good  hotel  near  the  Dam,  but  it  is 
miles  from  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  no  vehicle  is  kept  there. 
The  first  motor-man  to  whom  we  applied  declined  an  excursion 
involving  a  return  in  the  dark.     For  Mr.  Duly,  however,  who 
belongs  to  the  generation  of  the  Pioneers,  the  night  drive  had  no 
terrors.     Under  his  guidance  we  sped  along  the  homeward  way 
with  fewer  jolts  and  bounds  than  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected,  even  by  daylight.       Apart  from  the  spectacular  ad- 
vantage of  the  later  hour  on  the  Matoppos,  it  has  the  practical  one 
of  saving  those  unenured  to  the  tropical  sunshine  a  certain 
sensation  of  frizzling  between  blazing  sky  and  burning  granite. 
And  then  the  level  veldt  between  the  hills  and  Bulawayo,  in 
winter  dreary,  at  any  time  featureless,  puts  on  the  glories  and 
mysteries  of  the  sky.     At  the  particular  moment  at  which  we 
traversed  it,  it  had  its  own  glories  of  the  darkness  too.     It  was  the 
season  of  the  veldt  fires,  which,  when  grass  and  thorn  are  at  their 
driest,  flame  along  miles  of  solitary  country.    Forging  on  over  the 
dim  immense  plain,  we  seemed  to  be  driving  towards  some  great 
distant  city.     We  saw  its  myriad  points  of  light — the  reflected 
glare  which  overhung  it.     It  was  as  though  the  Djinn  of  Aladdin 
had  transferred  London  to  the  site  of  Bulawayo ;  or  as  though,  like 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  we  had  slept  among  the  hills  a  hundred  years, 
and  were  returning  to  the  Bulawayo  of  Rhodes 's  dreams.     But 
presently  the  illusion  vanished — the  spectacle  resolved  itself  into 
the  leaping  flames  and  overhanging  smoke  of  a  great  veldt  fire. 
It  was  driving  straight  across  our  road,  and  in  half  an  hour  we 
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were  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  track  was  clear,  but  on  either  side 
the  flames  were  racing  and  leaping  with  all  that  joyous  fierce 
daemonic  life  which  characterises  fire  when  freed  from  man's 
control.  The  slight  swift  crackle  of  grass  and  thorn  was  all  about 
us,  the  glow  and  the  heat  of  the  flames  on  our  skins.  But  most  of 
the  smoke  and  fine  dust  of  conflagration  floated  above  us,  and  was 
indeed  much  less  than  it  appeared  at  a  distance.  The  flame  so 
rapidly  licks  up  the  dry  grass  that  it  never  at  any  time  presents  a 
solid  barrier  of  fire,  but  seems  rather  like  a  series  of  rapidly 
moving  bonfires,  burning  more  persistently  in  patches  of  dry 
thorns,  but  everywhere  leaving  before  long  a  surface  of  fine  black 
dust,  where  in  a  few  weeks,  miraculously,  without  the  aid  of  rain, 
tufts  of  small  fresh  grass  will  spring,  in  search  of  which,  in  the 
early  morning,  the  pretty  reedbuck  will  come  shyly  tripping.  So 
passing  without  accident  through  the  veldt  fire,  we  arrived  in 
Bulawayo,  bearing  with  us  an  imperishable  memory  of  the  last 
resting-place  of  a  great  Englishman — Cecil  Rhodes. 
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FIFFE  BLEBO  was  a  man  with  six  hundred  a  year  and  expensive 
tastes.  He  found  that  it  was  not  nearly  enough  for  comfort,  as 
he  understood  comfort,  in  London,  or  in  any  other  European 
capital  that  he  thought  worth  living  in.  So  he  determined  to  go 
abroad,  partly  with  the  idea  of  retrenching  and  chiefly  because  he 
thought  he  might  find  opportunities  of  increasing  his  capital. 
There  were  some  Magdalen,  Oxford,  friends  of  his  in  Burma, 
from  whom  he  remembered  to  have  heard  that  Burma  was  a 
country  of  immense  possibilities,  if  only  the  Indian  Government 
would  stop  sorning  on  it,  to  use  the  Scottish  term  for  extortion, 
or  if  capital  were  available  from  anywhere.  Blebo  therefore 
made  his  way  to  Burma.  In  Rangoon  he  found  his  old  college 
friends  very  busy  and  not  over-helpful  in  suggestions,  except  that 
he  should  go  up-country.  They  were  all  agreed  about  that,  and 
talked  of  fortunes  to  be  made  in  minerals,  or  orchids,  or  rubber, 
or  sticklac,  or  '  something  of  that  kind.'  So  Blebo  bought  a  lot 
of  Norwegian  knives,  and  beads  loose  and  in  necklaces,  and  pocket 
mirrors,  and  briar  pipes,  and  artificial  flowers,  to  propitiate  the 
uncivilised;  and  among  other  things  he  bought  a  phonograph,  as 
a  solace  to  himself,  for  he  was  going  alone  as  far  as  white  people 
were  concerned. 

He  went  very  far;  he  travelled  right  into  the  hills  to  places 
where  no  Europeans  had  been  before,  and  everywhere  he  collected 
orchids  and  prospected  for  minerals. 

One  day  he  carne  to  a  village  near  which  he  discovered  what 
he  thought  to  be  wolfram,  so  he  pitched  his  tents  and  made 
preparations  to  look  for  tungsten. 

Latterly  he  had  found  that  the  hill-people  ran  away  whenever 
he  arrived  near  a  village,  and  usually  did  not  come  back  till  night- 
fall, when  they  found  that  he  did  no  harm  in  the  place. 

He  had  some  eight  or  ten  men  with  him,  servants  and  coolies 
and  mule-drivers ;  but  he  found  they  were  not  much  use  to  him 
in  his  prospecting,  so  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  propitiating  the 
villagers  by  giving  them  some  tunes  upon  his  phonograph.  One 
ni^ht  he  put  it  under  the  outer  fly  of  his  tent  and  started  it  off 
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with  a  good  loud-sounding  Sousa's  band  record.  It  was  quite 
successful.  He  had  pitched  his  camp  on  a  flat  piece  of  ground, 
fifty  yards  from  the  village  gate ;  and  before  he  had  got  to  the 
third  record  the  people  came  out  of  their  houses  and  gathered  in 
a  wide  circle,  which  steadily  narrowed,  except  when  he  came  to 
change  the  cylinder.  Then,  at  first  at  any  rate,  they  vanished 
into  the  night.  But  gradually  they  came  closer  and  closer  until 
they  could  clearly  see  the  machine. 

After  an  hour  or  so  Blebo  took  the  records  inside  the  tent,  but 
did  not  move  the  phonograph.  He  had  been  digging  away  at  his 
tungsten  find  and  was  rather  tired.  In  the  morning  he  found  the 
instrument  heaped  and  surrounded  with  offerings — boiled  rice, 
bamboos  full  of  liquor,  fruit,  flowers,  and  even  a  sacrificial  fowl 
or  two.  The  people  were  spirit-worshippers,  and  thought  it  well 
to  propitiate  the  deity  that  lived,  or  was  imprisoned,  in  the 
instrument. 

Blebo  brought  his  phonograph  regularly  into  use  after  this, 
but  he  did  not  leave  it  outside  again,  for  boiled  rice  does  no  good 
to  the  works.  The  villagers  came  night  after  night  and  asked  for 
the  spirit-music,  and  for  long  every  one  of  them  brought  an 
offering  to  be  laid  near  the  tent.  In  a  few  days  Blebo  was  able 
to  hire  men  to  dig,  and  his  shaft  made  good  progress  and 
promised  well. 

At  first  only  the  men  came  to  the  nightly  concerts,  but  the 
women  were  not  long  after  them,  and  they  were  soon  so  much 
at  home  with  the  phonograph  that  he  got  them  to  sing  and 
dance. 

In  about  ten  days'  time  he  thought  he  would  provide  them 
with  a  new  sensation.  He  had  brought  some  blank  records  with 
him,  so  he  slipped  one  on  while  a  girl  with  a  high  clear  voice  was 
singing  a  song  which  seemed  to  interest  the  crowd  very  much. 
As  soon  as  she  had  finished  Blebo  changed  the  recorder  for  the 
reproducer  and  started  the  phonograph. 

There  was  an  immediate  uneasy  movement.  The  crowd 
stared  at  the  machine  and  then  at  one  another,  and  suddenly 
with  one  accord  got  up  and  ran.  The  only  one  that  was  left  in  a 
few  seconds  was  the  girl  who  had  sung  the  song.  She  did  not 
recognise  her  own  voice,  but  she  was  very  much  startled  at 
hearing  the  song  reproduced  so  exactly.  After  a  few  minutes' 
uneasy  shuffling  about  on  her  heels,  she  looked  round,  saw  she 
was  alone,  gave  a  gasp,  and  scuttled  off  to  the  village. 
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No  one  came  near  the  tent  for  the  next  day  or  two,  neither  to 
hear  the  phonograph  nor  to  bring  supplies  nor  to  dig  at  the  shaft. 

Blebo  was  a  good  deal  puzzled;  but  he  wanted  coolie  labour 
very  badly,  and  he  was  still  more  in  need  of  supplies.  On  the 
third  day,  therefore,  he  went  in  search  of  the  headman  of  the 
village  and  asked  why  he  was  suddenly  abandoned  in  this 
fashion.  The  headman  looked  at  him  reproachfully  for  a  minute, 
signed  to  him  to  come  outside  of  the  village  fence,  and  then  said, 
'  Of  what  use  is  it  to  ask  such  a  question?  We  are  all  afraid  of 
your  echo-box  spirit.  We  hope  you  will  soon  go  away.  But 
give  the  girl  back  her  voice  before  you  go.' 

This  is  quite  a  simple  thing  to  say,  but  to  reply  to  it  is  by  no 
means  so  easy  in  any  language  at  all,  least  of  all  in  a  language 
which  does  not  recognise  any  of  the  sciences.  Blebo  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  and  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  better 
not  try  to  explain  the  mechanism  of  a  phonograph.  When  he 
came  to  think  of  it  afterwards  he  decided  that  he  himself  had  the 
very  haziest  possible  idea  of  how  sounds  were  captured  and 
trained  to  harness.  So  he  simply  cleared  his  throat  and  said, 
'  Is  that  all?  That  thing  is  simply  a  toy  and  cannot  do  any 
harm  to  anybody.  Come  along  to  my  tent  and  I  will  show  you.' 

'  Cannot  do  any  harm  to  anybody !  '  said  the  headman.  '  It 
is  true  that  nothing  very  serious  has  happened,  but  we  are  all 
vory  much  afraid.  If  your  echo-box  spirit  can  steal  a  voice  out 
of  a  woman,  we  do  not  know  what  else  it  may  not  be  able  to  do. 
The  girl  is  in  a  terrible  state.  They  all  tell  her  that  her  voice 
has  been  taken  away  from  her,  and  she  does  not  know  whether 
it  is  you  who  have  it,  or  the  spirit ;  and  her  mother  tells  her  that 
if  you  can  take  away  her  voice,  you  can  take  away  anything 
else.'  The  headman  looked  disconsolately  about  him  for  a 
iriinute,  and  then  he  went  on  :  'It  would  not  matter  perhaps  with 
any  other  girl,  or  with  an  old  hag  of  a  woman;  but  this  girl  is 
promised  to  the  son  of  the  headman  at  Udipum,  and  if  you,  or 
the  spirit,  take  her  away,  Udipum  will  have  a  blood-feud  against 
UH,  and  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  for  Udipum  is  a  big 
village,  much  bigger  than  ours — at  least  fifteen  houses  more. 
\\  e  think  you  are  a  good  man,  and  you  gave  us  many  beads  and 
curious  things,  and  paid  us  for  the  digging  and  for  everything 
you  took,  so  we  don't  think  you  want  the  girl.  It  is  curious  that 
you  have  not  a  woman;  but  if  you  want  one,  there  are  lots  of 
others,  only  I  don't  think  they  would  go  away  from  the  village. 
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I  daresay  that  could  be  arranged,  however.  We  don't  want  to  do 
you  any  harm,  but  we  are  afraid  of  you  and  your  echo-box, 
and  ' — the  headman  hesitated  a  bit  and  then  said — '  we  hope 
you  will  go  away.  I  think  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  give 
the  girl  back  her  voice  and  go  away.  She  does  nothing  but 
moan,  and  can't  speak  a  word.' 

The  headman  was  certainly  very  much  in  earnest.  He  had 
made  quite  a  lot  of  money  out  of  Blebo,  and  would  have  liked 
to  make  more,  but  the  opinion  of  the  village  was  evidently  too 
strong  for  him.  So  he  tested  a  slip-noose  which  he  was  making 
out  of  strips  of  bamboo,  looked  at  Blebo  sideways,  and  went  on 
contemplatively :  '  Yes,  you  are  in  some  ways  quite  a  good  man. 
You  pay  for  everything  and  you  don't  get  drunk.  But  you 
really  must  give  the  girl  her  voice  back.  Why  shouldn't  she 
talk,  even  if  you  wanted  her  for  yourself?  ' 

Blebo  was  very  much  puzzled.  They  had  got  to  his  tent  by 
this  time.  At  first  he  was  rather  inclined  to  laugh ;  then  he  got 
irritated;  and  then  he  realised  that  the  situation  was  quite  a 
serious  one.  He  thought  the  best  thing  was  to  make  light  of  it. 
So  he  laughed  in  a  rather  forced  way,  and  said  as  cheerfully  as  he 
could,  '  Don't  be  absurd!  I  haven't  got  the  girl's  voice,  and 
neither  has  the  machine — the  echo-box  as  you  call  it.  Tell  her  to 
sing.  You'll  find  she  can  sing  just  as  well  as  ever,  that  song  or 
any  other  song.' 

'  Sing!  '  said  the  headman  irritably.  '  Haven't  I  just  been 
telling  you  that  she  can't  even  speak  now?  Her  mother  says 
she  was  quite  all  right  till  the  day  after  you  took  the  voice 
out  of  her,  but  then  she  got  frightened  at  what  the  people  said, 
and  now  she  is  lying  on  her  bed  with  her  face  turned  to  the  wall, 
and  does  nothing  but  moan  when  people  speak  to  her.' 

'  That's  because  her  mother  and  the  neighbours  have 
frightened  the  wits  out  of  her.  It  is  all  mere  fancy.  I  tell  you 
there  is  nothing  wrong.  Get  her  to  talk  and  get  her  spirits  back 
again,  and  then  ask  her  to  sing  the  song.  Then  everybody  will 
see  that  she  is  just  the  same  as  ever  she  was.' 

'  Oh,  it  is  no  use  talking  like  that,'  said  the  headman  drearily. 
'  She  won't,  or  she  can't ;  and  her  mother  is  very  angry.  She 
is  a  terrible  old  woman,  with  the  loudest  voice  and  the  worst 
language  in  the  village.  She  abused  me — me,  the  headman- 
just  now,  and  told  me  to  do  something  if  I  was  not — she  is  a  very 
wicked  old  woman.  Give  back  the  voice.' 
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Blebo  thumped  his  knee  in  great  exasperation.  *  I  tell  you 
I  haven't  got  the  voice,  and  no  more  has  the  echo-box.' 

'  Don't  be  so  cruel/  said  the  headman.  '  I  don't  think  you 
are  really  a  bad  man.  The  echo-box  brought  the  voice  out  again. 
How  could  it  bring  the  voice  out  if  it  had  not  got  it.  If  it  did 
not  take  her  voice,  how  could  it  sing  just  as  she  sang?  ' 

'  Because  there  is  a  little  pin  inside  the  box  that  scratches 
some  wax,  and  so  you  can  get  any  noise  and  bring  it  out  again.' 

'  Some  wax?  I  do  not  understand  your  magical  tricks.  Let 
her  have  the  wax.  Perhaps  she  will  be  all  right  then.' 

1  Very  well;  you  shall  have  it.  I  wonder  I  did  not  think  of 
that  before.'  Blebo  turned  round  and  got  the  little  wax  cylinder. 
'  Here  it  is.  Looks  harmless  enough,  doesn't  it?  ' 

The  headman  put  out  his  hand  and  then  drew  it  back,  and 
then  cautiously  inspected  the  record  from  all  possible  points  of 
view. 

4  Alo,'  he  said,  '  is  that  what  a  voice  is  like?  It  is  a  very 
queer  thing.  Where  does  it  stay?  In  the  mouth,  or  the  throat, 
or  the  stomach?  ' 

Blebo  was  getting  seriously  annoyed.  '  It  does  not  stay  any- 
where. Her  voice  is  not  there.  It  is  in  the  girl  herself.  In 
her  nose  mostly,  I  should  say,  from  the  way  she  sang, '  he  added 
rather  viciously. 

'  Oh,  she  has  to  put  it  in  her  nose,  has  she?  '  The  headman 
looked  rather  blank.  '  I  don't  know  how  she  can  do  that.  It 
is  too  big  even  for  her  mouth.' 

'  That  is  not  her  voice.  I  tell  you.  Her  voice  is  inside  her, 
just  where  it  always  was.  Good  Lord!  when  you  hear  an  echo 
from  a  hillside  you  don't  think  you  have  lost  your  voice,  do  you?  ' 

*  An  echo?  '  said  the  headman.     '  That  is  quite  a  different 
thing.     We  all  know  that.     It  is  a  spirit  too,  but  it  is  not  a 
powerful  spirit  like  your  echo-box  spirit.     It  has  little  learning. 
It  can  mock  back  at  you.     If  you  say  "  Boo,"  it  calls  back 

'  Boo,"  but  it  can't  do  any  more.  It  simply  gurgles  in  its 
inside  if  you  say  more  than  that.  It  can't  say  three  words,  let 
alone  a  whole  song.' 

1  Oh  well,  that's  all  I  can  give  you.  Take  it  and  give  it  to  the 
wretched  girl.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  the  headman  a  little  huffily.     '  I  will  take 
it  to  her.     But  you  might  tell  me  how  she  is  to  get  it  into  her 
again.' 
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'  My  gracious !  She  does  not  need  to  get  it  into  her.  She  has 
had  her  voice  there  all  the  time,  if  she  would  only  use  it.  She's 
frightened,  that's  all.  Go  off  and  give  it  to  her,  and  tell  her 
I  will  give  her  a  fine  string  of  beads  whenever  she  likes  to  come.' 
The  headman  eyed  the  record  dubiously,  slid  it  cautiously  on  to 
a  plantain-leaf,  and  after  another  reproachful  look  at  Blebo  went 
off  holding  it  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  straight  in  front  of  him. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  he  came  back,  looking  very  much 
worried.  He  found  Blebo  reading  in  front  of  his  tent,  and 
immediately  addressed  him  with  unexpected  directness.  '  She 
has  not  been  able  to  get  it  back  into  her  again/  he  said.  '  First 
she  tried  to  push  it  down  her  throat,  but  only  a  little  piece  of  it 
would  go  into  her  mouth.  Then  her  mother  lost  patience  and 
tried  to  force  it  in.  She  is  a  terrible  woman.  But  her  daughter 
only  shrieked  and  struggled,  and  it  would  not  go  in  any 
farther.' 

'  Well,  she  has  her  voice  there  all  right  if  she  shrieked,'  said 
Blebo. 

*  I  suppose  that  was  a  little  off  the  end,'  said  the  headman. 
'  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  she  certainly  said  afterwards,  "  I 
can't  do  it;  it  won't  go  in."  But  she  said  nothing  else.  The 
whole  village  had  gathered  round  to  see  her  swallow  her  voice 
again,  and  when  she  could  not  get  it  in  whole,  they  told  her  to 
eat  it.  So  she  began  biting  the  edges.  But  it  is  very  hard.  I 
think  it  would  take  her  very  many  days.  Her  mother,  too,  got 
angry  again,  and  gave  her  a  beating,  and  she  cried  very  much, 
but  she  could  not  get  it  back  into  her  any  faster.  Then  Lebang, 
who  is  the  medicine-man  and  the  wisest  person  in  the  village, 
told  her  to  cook  it  and  she  would  be  able  to  finish  quickly  then. 
So  she  began  boiling  it  in  water,  but  that  did  not  do  any  good ; 
and  Lebang  told  her  to  roast  it,  but  it  only  made  the  voice  change 
its  shape  a  little,  and  it  was  too  hot  to  eat,  and  when  she  waited 
till  it  was  cool  again  it  was  as  hard  as  ever.  Everybody  was  very 
much  disappointed,  and  then  some  of  the  old  men  said,  "Go  to 
the  stranger.  He  is  a  kind  man.  He  does  not  want  to  rob  a 
poor  girl  of  her  voice.  Tell  him  to  punish  the  echo-box  spirit, 
or  force  him  to  enter  into  somebody  else.  Ask  him  what  is  the 
best  way  of  getting  the  voice  package  inside  the  girl  again.  So 
I  have  come  to  you.' 

Blebo  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  laughter.  The 
headman  looked  at  him  at  first  with  solemn  reproach  and  amaze- 
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merit,  arid  then  edged  away  looking  very  angry.  Then  Blebo 
realised  that  there  might  be  serious  trouble,  and  suddenly 
became  very  grave. 

'  There  is  really  nothing  the  matter  with  the  girl.  I  give 
you  my  solemn  word  for  it.  It  is  no  use  for  her  to  try  to  eat  the 
record.  All  she  has  to  do  is  to  get  over  her  fright.  You  yourself 
say  that  she  can  use  her  voice.  Isn't  that  proof  enough  that  she 
has  not  lost  it?  She  should  be  surprised  into  speaking  as  often 
as  possible,  till  she  comes  to  see  that  there  is  nothing  really  the 
matter  with  her.  Then  you  must  get  her  to  sing.  The  wax 
cylinder  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  She  can  throw  it  away,  or 
keep  it,  or  do  what  she  pleases  with  it.  She  is  simply  scared— 
that  is  all.  You  said  she  was  able  to  shriek,  and  she  said  she 
could  not  eat  the  wax  thing.  Well,  there  you  are !  She  has  her 
voice  all  right — that  is  clear  enough.  She  is  frightened  out  of 
her  wits  by  all  the  people  crowding  round.  Tell  her  to  go  to 
sleep,  and  tell  Lebang  and  the  rest  of  them  to  come  and  do  some 
work.' 

'  But  surely  you  can  do  something?  '  remonstrated  the  head- 
man. '  What  harm  has  the  girl  done  you?  I  mean,  what  has 
she  done  to  the  spirit,  that  he  should  treat  her  like  this?  Tell 
us  how  we  can  mollify  the  spirit  so  that  he  won't  do  any  more 
mischief.  She  is  a  good  girl.  She  is  one  of  my  relatives.  Her 
father  was  headman  of  the  village  before  me,  and  was  my  father's 
brother's  elder  son.  She  is  quite  respectable,  I  can  assure  you, 
and  she  used  to  sing  very  well.  What  harm  could  her  singing 
do  to  the  spirit?  ' 

Blebo  was  very  much  perplexed.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
use  to  go  on  telling  the  headman  to  encourage  the  girl  to  speak. 
It  seemed  equally  useless  to  strike  his  camp  and  go  away,  for  the 
hill  men  might  follow  him  up  and  attack  him.  He  thought  of 
giving  the  girl  a  sleeping  draught;  but  after  a  very  little  con- 
sideration he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  might  only  land  him 
in  fresh  difficulties,  so  all  he  could  say  was,  '  You  may  be  sure 
it  will  be  all  right  to-morrow.  Tell  her  mother  to  send  all  the 
people  away  and  get  the  girl  to  go  to  sleep.  She  will  be  all  right 
in  the  morning.' 

The  headman  got  up,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  went  off 
heavily.  Blebo  called  after  him,  '  Eemember,  it  is  no  use  trying 
to  eat  the  cylinder.  I  don't  believe  anyone  could  do  it,  and  it 
certainly  won't  do  any  good.  Oh,  but  I  forgot.  Just  come  back 
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for  a  minute  and  look  at  the  machine.     You  can  see  for  yourself 
that  there  is  nothing  in  it.' 

Blebo  brought  the  phonograph  out  and  opened  it  up  and 
showed  the  headman  everything.  That  worthy  leant  forward 
and  looked  very  cautiously  over  the  edge  of  the  box.  '  It  does 
not  seem  a  very  comfortable  place  for  the  spirit,'  he  said,  peering 
up  at  Blebo;  '  there  is  not  much  room/ 

'  No/  said  Blebo  cheerfully.  '  It  is  not  the  place  for  any- 
thing to  stay  in,  is  it?  There  is  no  spirit  there,  you  may  be  sure. 
See?  '  and  he  whisked  the  feathered  end  of  a  quill  pen  all  round, 
and  then  puffed  a  mouthful  of  tobacco-smoke  into  it. 

The  headman  drew  back  abruptly,  and  looked  apprehensively 
at  Blebo.  'Yes,  he  is  quiet  just  now/  he  said;  'but  the  box 
made  a  noise  like  a  jungle  fire  in  the  distance  the  other  night, 
or  like  rain  on  a  bamboo  hut.  I  suppose  the  spirit  is  wandering 
about.  Perhaps  he  is  inside  the  girl/ 

Blebo  gulped  down  a  laugh  and  said,  '  There  isn't  any  spirit. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  wind  this  thing  round,  and  then  put 
on  a  cylinder  on  the  bar  like  this/ 

The  headman  retreated  a  step  or  two  and  said,  '  Alo !  whose 
voice  is  that  you  have  there?  Do  you  carry  them  about  like 
that?  '  and  he  cleared  his  throat  and  spat  with  pronounced 
emphasis  to  ward  off  evil  influences. 

'  It  isn't  a  voice  at  all.  It  is  a  banjo  tune.  Would  you  like 
to  hear  it?  '  Blebo  slipped  on  the  record. 

The  headman  shook  all  over  and  put  both  hands  over  his 
mouth.  '  For  mercy's  sake  don't  take  my  voice  too.  I  have 
never  done  you  any  harm.  Please  don't  let  your  spirit  do  more 
mischief. ' 

'  Oh,  don't  be  afraid.  Just  listen  to  this/  Blebo  started 
the  machine.  '  Look  in  now.  There  is  only  the  cylinder  and 
this  pointed  thing  that  touches  it/ 

'  Where  does  the  spirit  stay?  In  the  pointed  thing  or  in  the 
round  thing?  '  said  the  headman,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  and 
evidently  making  ready  to  bolt.  '  It  is  very  good  for  you,  but 
I  am  afraid  of  it.  We  are  all  afraid  of  it.  It  is  like  Chinaman's 
music;  but  it  is  magic,  for  you  have  no  guitar  here.  If  you  will 
permit  me  I  will  go  home  before  I  lose  my  voice/  He  went  off 
up  the  slope  to  the  village  in  a  great  hurry. 

'  Very  well/  shouted  Blebo  after  him.  '  Don't  forget  to  tell 
the  girl  to  have  a  good  night's  rest,  and  not  to  try  to  swallow 
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the    wax    cylinder    any    more.      You'll    find    her    all    right 
to-morrow.' 

Blebo  saw  him  join  a  knot  of  villagers,  who  had  come  to  the 
gate  at  the  sound  of  the  music  and  were  peering  out  round  the 
pests  and  through  the  bamboos.  There  was  a  hasty  confabula- 
tion between  the  headman  and  the  villagers,  and  then  the  gate 
was  shut  in  broad  daylight — a  thing  Blebo  had  not  seen  done 
since  his  arrival. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  village  was  in  a  highly  excited 
state,  and  Blebo  was  by  no  means  easy  in  his  mind.  He  sat  and 
thought  the  matter  over  until  it  was  time  for  dinner ;  but  he  only 
became  more  and  more  perplexed,  and  at  last  he  went  inside  his 
tent,  where  the  table  was  laid.  He  had  a  Mohammedan  table- 
servant,  and  soon  noticed  that  the  man  was  looking  at  him 
curiously.  '  Well,  Hosein  AH,'  he  asked,  '  have  you  heard  of 
this  affair  in  the  village?  ' 

'  Protector  of  the  poor,'  said  Hosein  All  Khan,  '  these  wild 
nion  are  shamefully  afraid.  They  asked  Maung  Lugale,  your 
honour's  Burman  bearer,  to  destroy  the  talking-machine.  They 
are  dogs,  and  the  sons  of  dogs.  They  are  afraid  to  do  it  them- 
selves, because  they  think  there  is  a  shaitan  inside.  They  will 
not  come  here  any  more.  May  they  all  be  burnt !  Dogs  and  the 
sons  of  dogs.' 

'  Dogs — gad,  that's  an  idea !  '  said  Blebo  slowly,  and  for  the 
rest  of  dinner  he  went  on  chuckling  to  himself,  much  to  the 
perturbation  of  Hosein  Ali,  who  thought  a  sudden  wave  of  mad- 
ness had  come  over  the  neighbourhood.  He  had  been  accustomed 
to  go  inside  the  village  in  the  evenings  and  to  patronise  the 
people  in  a  lordly  way,  and  get  vegetables  and  fowls  from  them, 
and  even  have  a  little  flirtation  with  the  girls.  But  all  this  had 
been  put  an  end  to  after  the  affair  of  the  phonograph  record, 
and  Hosein  Ali  Khan  heartily  wished  his  master  would  move 
camp. 

Blebo  said  nothing  more  that  night,  but  next  morning  he 
brought  out  the  phonograph  and  a  couple  of  blank  records  and 
told  Hosein  Ali  to  wrap  them  up  in  a  cloth  and  come  with  him  into 
the  village. 

Hosein  Ali  looked  as  much  astonished  as  his  Oriental  conceit 
permitted  him.  '  Surely  Huzur  is  not  going  to  take  the  talking- 
machine  into  the  village  after  what  has  happened?  Either  the 
people  will  all  run  away,  or  they  will  fall  upon  us.' 
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'  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  am  going  to  show  them  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  and  in  a  day  or  two  they  will  all  be  coming 
to  the  camp  again.' 

Hosein  AH  Khan  looked  incredulous.  '  God  only  knows,'  he 
said,  and  began  elaborately  rolling  up  the  phonograph  in  the 
first  thing  that  came  to  hand,  which  happened  to  be  a  water- 
proof coat.  Then  he  half  turned  and  asked  abruptly,  '  Shall  I 
take  the  rifle  with  me?  ' 

'  Not  on  any  account,'  said  Blebo;  '  come  along  just  as  you 
are.  You'll  see  some  fun  shortly.' 

'  As  the  Khudawand  pleases,'  said  Hosein  Ali  Khan  shortly, 
and  they  set  off  together. 

Blebo  went  straight  to  the  headman's  house.  He  noticed 
that  the  villagers  got  out  of  his  way  in  front  and  gathered  in 
knots  behind.  There  was  not  a  woman  to  be  seen.  He  stopped 
outside  the  headmar's  house.  Like  all  the  hillmen's  houses,  it 
was  raised  on  posts  off  the  ground,  and  the  entrance  was  up  a 
bamboo  ladder  at  one  end.  Blebo  stood  below  and  called  the 
headman.  After  he  had  called  two  or  three  times,  a  shrill  voice 
inside  answered,  '  He  is  not  here.  He  is  at  Latu's  house.' 

'  Oh,  that's  the  girl,  is  it?  The  girl  who  is— sick?  Where 
is  the  house?  ' 

There  was  a  shuffling  of  bare  feet  on  the  split -bamboo  floor 
inside,  and  it  was  clear  that  whoever  was  there  was  moving  off 
to  the  far  end  of  the  house.  '  Shall  I  go  up  and  fetch  them  out?  ' 
said  Hosein  Ali  Khan.  '  It  is  not  seemly  that  they  should  keep 
your  honour  waiting.' 

'No,  no;  let  them  alone,'  said  Blebo,  and  he  turned  round 
and  asked  the  crowd  behind  where  Latu's  house  was.  Instead 
of  answering,  they  promptly  made  off  and  got  under  houses  and 
behind  clumps  of  bamboos. 

'  We're  not  popular  people  evidently,'  remarked  Blebo  rather 
bitterly.  '  Get  off,'  he  growled  at  some  of  the  village  dogs, 
which  were  barking  all  round  as  usual.  '  W'e  don't  want  you 
yet.  Come  along,  Hosein  Ali;  we'll  go  up  the  village  a  bit. 
We'll  probably  find  the  headman  for  ourselves.' 

The  headman's  house  was  close  to  the  village  gate,  and  the 
other  houses  were  scattered  about  at  random,  wherever  there  was 
flat  ground  enough  for  a  site.  They  were  mostly  surrounded 
with  clumps  of  bamboos  and  trellis-work  erections  covered  with 
melons,  and  the  footpaths  meandered  in  and  out  among  these,  so 
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that  it  was  impossible  to  see  more  than  two  or  three  houses  at  a 
time.  They  had  not  gone  very  far,  however,  before  they  came 
upon  the  headman  walking  towards  them.  '  I  thought  there 
was  some  foreigner  here,'  he  remarked,  '  from  the  noise  the  dogs 
are  making.' 

4  How  is  the  girl?  How  is  Latu?  '  said  Blebo.  '  She  has 
quite  got  back  her  voice,  hasn't  she?  ' 

'  Her  mother  says  her  throat  is  very  hot,  and  her  teeth  and 
the  whole  of  her  mouth  are  very  sore.  She  does  not  say  any- 
thing, and  she  is  trying  to  eat  the  voice  parcel  again.' 

*  That's  no  good,'  said  Blebo.       '  Will  you  show  me  her 
house?  ' 

'  Very  well,  as  you  please,'  said  the  headman.  '  But  I  warn 
you  that  Latu's  mother  is  very  angry.  She  has  no  respect  for 
anybody.  The  house  is  just  south  of  those  bamboos,  if  you  really 
want  to  go.  But  I  think  you  had  better  not.' 

They  were  there  in  a  few  minutes,  and  Blebo  asked  the  head- 
man to  get  the  girl  and  her  mother  to  come  out  on  to  the 
verandah.  The  mother  came  out  like  a  whirlwind,  before  she 
could  be  summoned,  and  poured  out  a  torrent  of  violent  language, 
with  now  and  then  a  whine,  as  she  entreated  Blebo  to  save  her 
daughter  from  the  spirit. 

*  If  she  can  speak  at  all,  she  hasn't  lost  her  voice.     If  she 
says  her  throat  and  mouth  are  sore,  how  can  you  say  she  can't 
speak?  '  remonstrated  Blebo.     '  Tell  her  to  come  here.' 

*  You  won't  do  any  more  harm  to  her,  will  you?    You'll  take 
off  the  spell?  '  said  the  mother,  hesitating. 

'  I  promise  to  do  all  I  can, '  said  Blebo ;  '  but  she  must  come 
outside.' 

In  a  little  while  Latu  was  brought  out,  supported  by  her 
mother  and  one  of  the  servants.  She  was  moaning  to  herself, 
and  looking  very  much  dishevelled.  Blebo  handed  her  a  gaudy 
bead  necklace,  which  she  took  and  looked  at  disconsolately,  but 
said  nothing,  as  is  common  enough  with  most  Orientals. 

;  Now  then,  let  me  have  that  box,'  said  Blebo  to  his 
sen  ant.  Hosein  Ali  Khan,  with  great  deliberation,  unwound  the 
waterproof  coat  and  produced  the  phonograph.  Latu  promptly 
shrieked,  and  her  mother  and  the  servant  ran  towards  the  house 
door  and  poured  out  protestations.  The  crowd  which  had 
gathered  round  dispersed  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  headman 
got  Blebo  between  him  and  the  instrument.  Blebo  fitted 
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on  the  trumpet  and  got  the  cylinder  ready  with  the  recorder  fixed, 
and  then  told  Hosein  AH  Khan  to  catch  a  dog  and  bring  it  as  near 
as  possible. 

The  Mohammedan  looked  equally  astonished  and  disgusted, 
but  made  several  snatches  at  one  particularly  noisy  brute.  He 
had  no  success,  however,  beyond  bringing  all  the  dogs  in  the 
village  together,  all  of  them  barking  their  loudest. 

These  doings  created  a  great  deal  of  curiosity,  and  the  crowd 
soon  re-appeared  again,  but  at  a  safe  distance,  gazing  open- 
mouthed  at  this  new  mystery. 

1  What  are  you  doing?  '  asked  the  headman.  '  Do  you  want 
to  sacrifice  the  dog  to  the  echo-box  spirit?  Does  he  prefer  dog 
to  pig?  I  can  get  you  a  pig.' 

'  No,  no,  no,'  said  the  exasperated  Blebo.  '  I  want  to  show 
you  and  the  girl  and  the  whole  village  that  the  machine  will  copy 
the  dog's  voice  and  give  it  back  again,  and  the  dog  will  bark  just 
as  well  as  ever.' 

1  Why  should  you  do  that?  ' 

'  Don't  you  see?  The  dog  will  bark  and  the  machine  will 
bark,  and  the  girl  will  hear  the  two  of  them  barking  together, 
and  then  she  will  understand  that  there  is  no  harm  done,  and 
that  she  can  speak  and  sing  whenever  she  wants  to.' 

'  I  don't  understand,'  said  the  headman  solemnly.  *  Why 
should  Latu  sing  because  the  dog  barks?  Why  should  the  echo- 
box  spirit  want  to  take  a  dog's  voice?  But  do  what  you  please, 
if  you  can't  do  better  than  that. '  He  looked  resignedly  at  Hosein 
AH  Khan's  efforts  to  catch  the  dog  without  losing  his  dignity,  and 
then  remarked  with  decided  conviction,  '  Your  Kola  will  never 
catch  that  dog,  and  if  he  does  catch  him  he  will  get  bitten.  Why 
can't  the  spirit  take  the  dog's  voice  now?  It  won't  bark  nearly 
so  well  if  it  is  caught.' 

'  Because  the  dog  is  too  far  away,  and  there  are  too  many 
other  dogs.  The  noise  would  not  be  loud  enough,  and  you 
would  not  know  which  dog's  voice  it  was.' 

'  This  seems  to  me  fools'  business.  I  have  never  heard  so 
much  barking  in  my  life.  But  as  you  will.  Do  you  want  that 
black  dog  caught,  or  which  dog?  ' 

'  Oh,  any  dog  at  all.  Get  one  of  your  men  to  catch  a  dog 
that  barks  well,  and  bring  it  here.' 

'  Very  good.'  The  headman  turned  to  the  crowd  and  called 
out,  '  Latan,  catch  a  dog  that  barks  well  and  bring  it  here.' 
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The  man  came  forward  a  step,  and  then  asked,  '  Is  the 
foreigner  going  to  give  the  dog's  voice  to  Latu?  ' 

The  headman  turned  on  Blebo,  who  shouted  distractedly, 
'  Ob .,  good  Lord,  no !  '  and  made  a  sudden  dash  at  a  dog  that  was 
directing  its  attention  to  Hosein  Ali  Khan.  He  caught  it  by 
a  hind-leg,  and  got  bitten  on  the  sleeve  for  his  pains;  but  he 
held  on,  and  Hosein  Ali  Khan  came  up  with  a  forked  stick,  which 
he  put  over  the  beast's  neck  and  pinned  it  to  the  ground. 

'  Couldn't  be  better,'  said  Blebo,  and  immediately  brought 
up  the  phonograph.  The  dog  was  yelping  and  howling  and 
struggling  desperately.  '  They'll  recognise  that.  Keep  it  at 
that,  Hosein  Ali.  If  the  beast  stops,  pinch  its  tail,  or  kick  it. 
Don't  let  it  stop  till  I  tell  you.' 

Practically  the  whole  village  was  gathered  round  now,  and 
stared  in  blank  amazement  at  what  they  considered  sheer  mad 
tricks.  Hosein  Ali  Khan  kicked  the  dog  with  stolid  regularity 
so  that  there  was  plenty  of  variety — yelps  and  howls  and 
strangled  growlings  becoming  more  and  more  desperate,  until 
suddenly  it  slipped  its  head  from  the  fork  and  vanished  like  a 
flash-light. 

'  That  will  do ;  though  it  is  a  pity  we  couldn't  hold  him  a 
bit  longer.  The  thing's  only  half  filled.'  Blebo  took  off  the 
recorder  and  put  on  the  reproducer,  and  started  the  phonograph 
again. 

The  villagers,  who  had  been  gaping  open-mouthed  at  these 
doings  and  edging  more  and  more  forward  as  others  got  in  front 
of  them,  gave  a  grunt  of  surprise  as  the  machine  poured  out 
the  dog's  yelps  and  whines  and  howls,  accompanied  by  a 
subdued  chorus  of  the  barking  of  the  other  dogs,  who  had 
naturally  been  vastly  interested  in  the  misfortunes  of  their 
companion. 

They  did  not  run  away.  There  was  merely  a  buzz  of  very 
various  comments.  Blebo  turned  triumphantly  to  the  headman 
and  said,  '  Now  bring  the  dog  back  again  and  see  if  it  has  lost 
its  voice.' 

|  Bring  the  dog  back  again?     What  for?  '  said  the  headman. 

*  Why,  the  dog  will  yelp  more  than  ever,  and  the  machine 
will  howl  at  it,  and  the  whole  lot  of  you  will  see  that  the  beast's 
voice  has  not  been  taken,  and  neither  has  the  girl  Latu's  :  she'll 
be  able  to  talk  and  sing  just  as  she  used  to.  She's  frightened, 
that's  all.' 
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'  Oh,'  said  the  headman  slowly,  scratching  himself  and 
staring  blankly  at  Blebo.  '  You  mean  that  when  the  dog  barks, 
Latu  can  sing  again.  The  spirit  will  have  a  new  voice.' 

Blebo  made  a  gesture  of  despair,  and  said,  '  No;  there's  no 
voice  missing.  Get  that  dog.' 

'  I  see,'  said  the  headman,  turning  the  idea  over  in  his  head, 
and  looking  more  puzzled  than  ever.  '  Very  good — Latan, 
somebody,  catch  that  dog  and  bring  it  here.' 

But  that  was  not  so  easily  done.  The  dog  was  thoroughly 
scared  and  was  not  easily  found,  and  when  it  was  found  was 
very  far  from  being  easy  to  catch.  It  was  at  least  half  an  hour 
before  the  combined  small  boys  of  the  village  managed  to  corner 
it  and  bring  it  back,  tied  with  two  creeper  ropes  round  the  neck, 
held  by  different  people,  so  that  it  could  not  bite  either  of  them. 
As  a  further  precaution  they  had  put  a  wicker  pottle  over  its 
head.  It  was  dragged  along  with  all  four  feet  planted  in  protest 
and  growling  and  yelping  its  disapproval.  All  the  other  village 
dogs  accompanied  the  party,  showing  a  noisy  interest,  and  the 
two  youths  came  up  very  pleased  with  themselves.  They  declined, 
however,  to  come  nearer  than  ten  or  twelve  yards  from  the 
phonograph. 

'  Bring  it  here.  Bring  it  where  it  was  before,'  called  out  the 
headman. 

'  Never  mind,'  said  Blebo,  '  that  will  do  well  enough.  We 
can  all  hear  clearly  enough.  See,  lam  putting  on  the  record.' 
It  was  loud  enough,  and  the  crowd  burst  out  laughing,  and  the 
village  dogs  barked  at  large,  and  skirmished  about  looking  for 
the  martyrised  dog. 

Everything  seemed  all  right,  and  Blebo  was  congratulating 
himself  on  his  success,  when  Latu's  mother  called  out  from  her 
station  on  the  verandah,  where  she  had  stayed  looking  on  with 
undiminished  wrath :  '  The  other  dogs  are  barking,  but  the  first 
dog  is  not.  The  box-spirit  has  stolen  its  voice  too.' 

It  was  quite  true.  The  captured  dog  was  lying  down  panting 
violently  and  lolling  its  tongue  out,  but  otherwise  apparently 
took  no  interest  in  what  was  going  on. 

Blebo  was  very  much  put  out,  and  began  vigorously  to  hate 
the  old  lady.  'It's  only  because  the  beast  is  tired  and 
frightened,'  he  said.  '  Just  see  how  it  will  howl  when  I  kick 
it,'  and  he  ran  forward.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  youths 
loosened  their  hold,  or  that  the  dog  took  them  by  surprise,  it 
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broke  clean  away  with  a  stifled  yelp  of  alarm,  and  disappeared 
at  top  speed  down  the  nearest  path. 

The  headman  looked  very  grave.  The  villagers  burst  out 
with  confused  talk.  Latu's  mother  laughed  truculently.  Blebo 
remarked  :  '  Well,  but  it  barked  before  it  ran  away.  You  all 
must  have  heard  it.' 

To  his  astonishment  and  delight,  the  girl  Latu,  who  had  been 
looking  on  with  interest,  said,  '  Oh,  it  gave  a  wuff  from  fright, 
but  it  was  very  different  from  the  way  it  barked  before.' 

Blebo  turned  triumphantly  on  the  villagers.  *  There,  you 
see.  The  girl  has  not  lost  her  voice.  You  all  heard  her  speak 
then/ 

'Oh,  she  spoke,'  snarled  the  mother;  'but  she  has  eaten 
somo  of  the  echo-box  voice,  and  she  cannot  sing  as  she  used  to 
sing.  She  has  only  got  scraps  of  her  voice  left.' 

Blebo  was  very  much  annoyed  at  the  way  things  had  gone, 
and  to  cover  his  disappointment  he  went  to  the  phonograph  and 
slipped  off  the  record.  Only  about  a  third  of  it  had  been  ex- 
pended on  the  dog,  and  it  flashed  on  his  mind  that  the  rest  might 
be  used  on  Latu's  mother.  She  was  haranguing  at  large  to  the 
villagers.  She  had  a  virago  voice  which  carried  well;  so  he 
slipped  back  the  record,  turned  round  the  receiver,  and  com- 
menced to  make  remarks  which  provoked  the  old  lady  still  more. 
She  poured  out  a  torrent  of  language  which  had  better  have 
remained  unrecorded,  and  suggested  a  none  too  pure  imagination. 

As  soon  as  the  end  of  the  cylinder  was  reached,  Blebo  stopped 
the  machine,  carefully  put  away  the  record,  and  turned  to  the 
headman.  *  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  put  every- 
thing right  to-day.  But  I  will  to-morrow.  You  see  that  the  girl 
is  able  to  talk  a  little.  To-morrow  she  will  be  all  right,  if  she 
will  only  keep  quiet  and  not  worry  herself.  It  is  no  use  gnawing 
away  at  the  round  wax  thing.  It  can't  do  any  good,  and  may 
do  her  harm.  I'll  come  back  to-morrow  morning.  Get  that  dog 
back  again  then,  and  I  will  bring  the  machine,  and  you  will  hear 
the  dog  and  its  echo  together.' 

Tlie  headman  looked  very  disconsolate.  '  As  the  thakin 
pleased,'  he  said ;  '  but  I  hope  this  business  will  soon  be  finished. 
The  whole  village  is  very  much  disturbed  in  mind.  We  have 
never  had  doings  of  this  kind  in  the  lives  of  any  of  us.' 

'  All  right,'  said  Blebo.  '  You  can't  want  it  settled  more 
than  I  do.  I'll  come  this  evening,  and  so  it  will  be  sooner 
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finished.     Mind  you  get  that  dog,  or,  at  any  rate,  some  of  the 
dogs.     Come  along,  Hosein  Ali.' 

Hosein  Ali  Khan  had  viewed  the  whole  series  of  events  with 
an  air  of  detached  contempt.  He  gave  a  grunt,  wrapped  up  the 
phonograph  in  the  waterproof  coat  again,  and  stalked  solemnly 
after  his  master  without  a  word. 

As  soon  as  Blebo  got  back  to  his  tent,  he  took  the  phonograph 
inside,  dropped  the  door  flap,  and  slipped  the  new  record  into  the 
machine.  It  proved  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  There  was  the 
yelping  and  whining  of  the  captured  dog,  a  sort  of  subdued  bark- 
ing chorus  from  the  other  dogs,  and  then  a  short  silence,  followed 
by  the  indignant  tirade  of  Latu's  mother.  She  had  hardly  been 
close  enough  for  the  best  results ;  but  the  voice  was  clear  enough 
and  well  marked  enough  to  be  easily  recognised,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  whatever  about  the  language.  Blebo  was  quite  pleased, 
and,  after  he  had  labelled  the  record  and  wrapped  it  up  carefully, 
set  about  writing  up  some  notes  which  had  been  neglected  during 
the  excitements  of  the  past  week. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  began  to  get  low  in  the  sky  he  went  off 
to  the  village  with  the  phonograph.  The  dogs  found  him  out 
immediately  and  announced  his  arrival.  He  went  straight  to 
Latu's  house,  but  purposely  at  a  mere  saunter,  so  that  his 
arrival  might  be  known.  He  set  up  the  phonograph  and  put  the 
record  in  its  place.  By  the  time  he  had  done  this  there  was 
quite  a  fair  gathering  of  villagers,  standing  and  seated  at  a  dis- 
creet distance.  The  headman  came  along,  still  looking  very 
disturbed  in  mind.  Blebo  asked  him  if  he  had  got  the  dog.  The 
headman  snapped  his  fingers  and  said  he  had  forgotten  all  about 
it.  A  small  boy  in  the  crowd  called  out,  '  Here  it  is ;  shall  I 
catch  it?  '  and  made  a  futile  dart  in  its  direction. 

'  No;  let  it  alone/  shouted  Blebo.  '  You  see  it  is  barking  as 
loud  as  ever.  Where  are  Latu  and  her  mother?  '  As  he  spoke 
Latu  came  out,  looking  very  sulky,  and  her  mother  appeared  at 
the  doorway. 

'  Now  then,  mother,'  he  said.  '  You  see  the  dog  over  there 
is  none  the  worse.  It  is  barking  as  much  as  ever.  Now  listen 
to  this,'  and  he  turned  on  the  phonograph. 

The  record  apparently  interested  the  dogs  more  than  the 
people.  At  any  rate,  they  were  hugely  concerned  to  find  out 
where  all  the  yelping  came  from,  and  the  original  dog  perhaps 
more  so  than  the  others. 
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*  Now  what  do  you  think  of  it,  mother?  '  asked  Blebo. 

'  Bubbish,  you  and  your  echo-box.  Give  Latu  back  her  voice 
and  don't  make  fools  of  us,  as  if  we  were  dogs.  Besides,  the 
echo  dog  is  barking  quite  differently  from  the  real  dog.' 

Bhe  was  going  on,  when  suddenly  the  record  began  to  give  out 
the  tirade  of  the  morning.  '  Give  Latu  back  her  voice  and  stop 
your  devil's  tricks,'  it  began. 

The  old  woman  stared,  and  there  was  a  shuffle  among  the 
villagers.  *  Have  done  with  your  villany,  you  cuckold,  you — 

yOU — you '  said  the  phonograph,  at  almost  the  same  moment 

that  the  old  woman  shrieked  the  same  thing. 

The  villagers  burst  out  laughing,  and  Latu  first  giggled  and 
then  guffawed  in  anything  but  invalid  fashion.  This  was  too 
much.  The  beldam  screamed  with  fury  and  flung  a  bamboo. 
Her  aim  was,  however,  no  better  than  that  of  most  women.  She 
missed  both  Blebo  and  the  phonograph  so  completely  that  it  was 
impossible  to  say  which  she  had  intended  to  hit.  What  she  did 
hit  was  a  small  boy,  who,  with  the  courage  of  ignorance  and  want 
of  ideas,  had  come  close  in.  He  set  up  a  howl,  which  was  a  sure 
sign  that  he  was  not  much  hurt,  and  his  mother  rushed  forward 
and  snatched  him  up.  At  the  same  moment  the  phonograph 
stopped. 

There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  outside  incident  that  Blebo 
had  not  expected,  but  he  called  out,  '  Now  you  can  all  see  that 
thero  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  The  dog  barks  as  well  as  ever, 
though  the  machine  has  echoed  his  barking.  This  angry  old 
lady  can  speak  at  least  as  well  as  ever,  though  the  machine 
imitates  her.  Latu  will  be  able  to  say  and  sing  what  she  likes 
whenever  she  chooses  to  do  it.' 

He  took  up  the  record  and  showed  it  to  the  headman.  'It's 
exactly  the  same  as  the  other,  you  see,'  he  said;  '  there  was  no 
reason  for  anyone  to  be  afraid.' 

The  headman  took  the  record  very  gingerly  and  turned  it 
round  and  round,  and  looked  down  the  hole  in  the  middle. 

'  I  do  not  understand  it/  he  said  very  slowly. 

'  Well,  it's  like  the  spirit-picture — the  photograph  that  I 
showed  you  when  I  first  came,'  said  Blebo,  and  then  he  turned 
round  to  Latu  and  said  :  '  Here's  a  mirror  for  you  as  a  keepsake 
for  your  song.  You'll  find  that  you  can  sing  it  as  well  as  ever, 
whenever  you  choose  to  try.' 

Latu  looked  at  it  and  gasped,  '  Oh  my!     Look  at  my  head- 
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dress, '  and  proceeded  to  do  it  up  in  the  untutored  fashion  of  the 
ladies  who  have  no  boudoirs. 

'  Don't  be  cross  with  me,  old  lady,'  said  Blebo  to  the  mother, 
who  was  still  looking  very  angry,  though  the  mirror  had  silenced 
her  abuse.  '  Here's  a  pipe  for  you — a  briar- wood  pipe.  You 
may  like  it  better  than  your  own.  It  will  last  longer,  anyhow, 
and  it  isn't  so  heavy.' 

The  old  woman  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  laid  down  her  own 
pipe,  which  was  simply  a  length  of  bamboo  with  the  root  curved 
round  and  hollowed  out  for  a  bowl.  She  took  the  briar,  turned  it 
round,  blew  through  both  ends,  and  then  went  inside  to  get  some 
sun-dried  tobacco. 

'  She's  quieted  down  anyhow,'  said  Blebo  to  the  headman, 
who  grinned  and  then  remarked  :  '  I  should  like  a  pipe  like  that 
too.  Have  you  got  any  more?  ' 

'I'll  see  what  I  can  do  when  I  get  back  to  my  tent,'  said 
Blebo ;  and  then  he  turned  to  the  girl  and  showed  her  a  handful 
of  gaudy  beads,  which  he  had  taken  out  of  his  pocket.  '  Now,  if 
you'll  sing  that  song,  Latu,  you  shall  have  these.  Think  how 
fine  you'll  be  when  you  look  at  yourself  in  the  looking-glass !  ' 

Latu's  eyes  twinkled,  and  she  put  her  hand  over  her  face 
and  looked  at  the  beads  through  her  fingers.  '  But  it's  not  a 
day  song,'  she  said.  '  It  ought  to  be  sung  at  night  by  the  fire- 
light. It's  a  love  song,  and  all  the  young  men  are  about.' 

'  Oh,  well,  you  might  just  try  a  little  bit  of  it  now,'  said  Blebo 
insinuatingly,  and  he  poured  the  beads  from  one  hand  to  the 
other. 

Latu  began  singing  in  a  queer  little  constrained  sort  of  voice, 
and  then  broke  off  with  a  giggle  :  '  I  can't  with  all  these  men 
listening.  That  Ruma  boy  is  laughing  at  me.' 

By  this  time  the  entire  village  had  crowded  close  up,  and 
Blebo  himself  found  it  unpleasant  enough ;  so  he  said,  '  All  right ; 
you'll  sing  it  for  me  some  other  time,  won't  you?  '  and  poured 
the  beads  into  her  lap. 

Latu  jumped  up  and  scuttled  into  the  house  holding  her  skirt 
well  above  her  knees,  and  with  a  mischievous  laugh. 

'  Well,  now  it's  all  right,  isn't  it,  headman?  '  said  Blebo, 
turning  round  to  that  worthy. 

1  The  echo-box  spirit  seems  to  be  a  good  spirit,'  he  admitted; 
'  but  when  will  you  give  me  that  pipe  you  promised  me?  ' 

'  All  right,  all  right;  I'll  see  if  I  can  find  one,'  said  Blebo. 
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'  You'll  see  that  the  coolies  come  and  do  work  for  me  now,  won't 
you?  It's  evident  no  harm  is  done,  and  I  certainly  won't  use  the 
echo-box  any  more/ 

It  was  getting  dusk  by  this  time,  so  he  went  back  to  his  camp. 
Next  day  the  headman  appeared  with  the  sun  to  get  his  pipe. 
During  the  day  about  a  dozen  old  women  turned  up  and  said  in 
turn  that  they  were  the  owners  of  the  dog  whose  voice  had  been 
'  swallowed  by  the  box,'  and  claimed  to  be  rewarded  for  it. 
Groups  of  girls,  in  parties  of  three  or  four  to  give  themselves 
courage,  came  and  offered  to  sing  Latu's  song,  or  any  other  song 
he  liked,  for  Blebo,  if  he  would  give  them  beads  or  mirrors. 

He  laughingly  said  they  were  songs  for  the  night,  and  was 
somewhat  taken  aback  at  the  alacrity  with  which  some  of  the 
damsels  asked  him  to  fix  the  time  for  that  night  or  any  other 
night.  They  would  sing  as  many  songs  as  he  liked  for  a  mirror. 
He  thought  them  forward  minxes. 

Blebo  had  had  enough  of  record-taking,  however.  After  a 
few  days  he  found  that  his  former  solitude  had  been  so  completely 
changed  into  an  entire  absence  of  privacy  that  he  had  to  post  his 
servants  all  round  the  tent  when  he  wanted  to  have  a  bath.  He 
collected  his  tungsten  concentrates  and  his  orchids  and  went  back 
to  civilisation. 

The  village  still  talks  of  him,  and  everyone  who  has  been 
there  since  has  been  asked  to  produce  his  spirit  echo-box. 

J.  GEORGE  SCOTT. 
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THE   OBERAMMERGAU   PASSION  PLAY  IN  1871. 

AT  first  sight,  an  account  of  experiences  dating  as  far  back  as 
1871  may  seem  a  trifle  obsolete  in  1910,  when,  in  circumstances 
that  have  aroused  much  sympathy  with  the  brave  Ober- 
ammergauers,  their  no  longer  secluded  village  has  once  more  been 
thronged  with  visitors  from  near  and  far.  So  far  as  the  text 
of  the  famous  Passion  Play  is  concerned,  there  would,  indeed, 
be  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  no  practical  difference  exists 
between  that  of  which  I  was  an  auditor  in  1871  and  that  to  which 
many  thousands  of  younger  pilgrims  have  listened  in  1910. 
Some  things  in  scenery  and  decoration  may  have  been  changed — 
though  the  distant  Alps,  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  background 
of  the  theatre,  and  the  great  plain  of  the  Ammer,  which  stretches 
out  on  the  other  side,  have  remained  the  same.  The  actors, 
no  doubt,  must  have  changed,  one  and  all  of  them,  with  the 
audiences.  When  I  went  out  to  Oberammergau,  it  was  the  year 
after  the  great  Franco-German  War — only  a  twelvemonth  had 
passed  since  at  Munich  I  had  seen  the  King  of  Bavaria  (the 
unhappy  Lewis  II.)  and  the  Crown  Prince  (afterwards  Emperor 
Frederick  III.)  review  the  Bavarian  troops,  before  they 
marched  out  to  the  conflict  in  which  they  bore  themselves  so 
well.  One  of  the  soldiers  in  that  army  was  the  Oberammergau er 
who  was  cast  for  the  chief  part  in  the  Passion  Play  of  that  year 
1870,  and  who  actually  performed  it  in  1871.  Doubtless,  there 
were  other  Oberammergau  peasant  actors  who  had  to  do  their 
duty  as  citizens  and  soldiers  in  the  war;  and,  in  any  case,  its 
outbreak  made  the  performance  of  the  play  impossible  in  that 
year.  Since  1871  more  than  one  generation  of  actors  must  have 
succeeded  their  predecessors  at  Oberammergau;  but  the  type 
of  the  inhabitant  of  the  Bavarian  highlands — a  type  much  nearer 
akin  to  that  of  the  Tyrolese  than  to  that  of  the  Franconian  of 
northern  or  the  Suabian  of  south-western  Bavaria — is  not  likely 
to  have  altered  much.  The  men  are  fine  fellows,  generally  better- 
looking  than  the  women;  capital  soldiers  and  amenable  to  dis- 
cipline, and,  among  the  rest,  to  that  discipline  of  education  which 
the  priests  have  known  how  to  administer,  and  of  which  the 
decennial  Passion  Play  has  unmistakably  been  a  powerful 
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instrument.  No  doubt,  the  comparative  remoteness  of  the  district 
was  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  ancient  traditions  (not  a 
few  of  pagan  origin);  yet  the  play  itself  can  hardly  but  have 
encouraged  an  exceptionally  tenacious  adherence  to  the  rules 
and  usages  of  the  Catholic  Faith  and  strengthened  the  vitality 
of  its  local  influence. 

With  all  this,  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  expectations  with 
which  most  English  travellers,  at  all  events,  started  for  Ober- 
ammergau  in  the  present  year  were  quite  the  same  as  those  with 
which  I  set  forth  in  1871.  The  present  is  a  generation  whose 
imaginative  powers  have  been  better  trained  than  ours  had  been 
half  a  century  ago.  Not  a  few  of  us  have,  in  these  latter  years, 
found  ourselves,  more  than  once,  seated  in  front  of  a  Greek 
proscenium ;  the  present  generation  has  seen,  produced  with  the 
learning  and  spirit  characteristic  of  Mr.  William  Poel,  a  genuine 
medieval  English  religious  play,  *  Everyman/  and  has  thus 
had  an  opportunity  of  realising  how,  in  childlike  times,  a  direct 
appeal  might  lie  to  emotions  which  in  some  measure  admit  of 
being  shared  by  children  of  a  quite  unchildlike  age.  Finally, 
the,  affinities  between  the  religious  drama,  of  which  the  Ober- 
ammergau  play  is  an  offshoot,  and  the  pageantry,  that  was  part 
of  the  religious  as  well  as  the  general  social  life  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  are  not  a  few ;  and  English  men  and  women  of  the  present 
day  have  been  brought  to  take  some  interest  in  pageantry  and 
in  the  admonitus  of  historical  costume.  But,  even  had  I  enjoyed 
these  advantages  in  1871,  I  should  have  known  that  at  Ober- 
ammergau  I  was  not  to  be  carried  back  to  a  genuine  birth  of 
medieval  times,  ideas,  and  associations.  Those  who  presided  over 
the  very  beginnings  of  the  Oberammergau  play  were  not  medieval 
monks  or  townsmen,  but  ecclesiastics  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Though  it  was  a  peasant  community  which,  under  the  influence 
of  a  primitive  religious  conception,  vowed  to  heaven  the  per- 
formance of  this  play,  in  order  to  avoid  the  continuance  of  a 
pestilence  which  in  1633  had  invaded  the  village,  and  though  it 
was  peasants  who  from  the  first  were  the  actors,  yet  the  authors 
of  the  earliest  version  of  the  play  were  the  clergy  of  the  neigh- 
bouring monastery  of  Ettal — a  body  so  highly  trained  that  not 
long  afterwards  a  considerable  academy  for  children  of  the  upper 
classes  was  established  in  their  well-to-do  domicile.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  every  respectable  town  in 
thin  part  of  Germany  had  its  Passion  Play,  and  the  celebrated 
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Sterzing  plays  discovered  in  1860  were  of  Bavarian  origin.  These 
performances  were  by  no  means  extinguished  by  the  Keforma- 
tion;  and,  at  least  in  one  case,  and  probably  in  more,  they 
continued  down  into  the  nineteenth  century.  They  were,  how- 
ever, mere  survivals,  watered  by  clerical  patronage.  On  the 
other  hand,  neither  in  Bavaria  nor  elsewhere  in  Germany  did 
the  school  and  university  drama  generally  blend  with  the 
popular  religious  drama  as  it  did  in  England.  While  the  Pro- 
testant school  drama  died  out,  the  Catholic  and,  in  particular, 
the  Jesuit  school  drama  flourished  with  extraordinary  vigour, 
more  especially  in  Western  Germany ;  from  a  single  province  of 
the  Order,  that  of  the  Lower  Ehine,  we  have  in  a  period  of  a 
century  and  a  half  (from  1597  onwards)  a  bibliography  con- 
taining no  fewer  than  503  plays.  The  authors  of  these  plays — 
written  partly  in  Latin,  partly  in  the  vernacular,  but  all  designed 
for  performance  in  schools  or  colleges — had  little  in  common, 
either  in  their  culture  or  in  their  tendencies,  with  the  general 
progress  of  the  national  life;  they  were  not,  like  some  of  the 
monastic  Orders  of  earlier  centuries,  recognised  by  the  people 
as  nearer  akin  to  them,  in  thoughts  and  sentiments  as  well  as 
in  habits  of  life,  than  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  It  only  remains  to 
add  that  under  the  rule  of  Maximilian  I.  the  influence  of  one 
particular  Order — the  Jesuits — was  predominant  in  Bavaria, 
more  especially  in  the  education  of  the  higher  classes  of  society. 

Thus,  though  the  literary  execution  of  the  Oberammergau 
play  was  due  to  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Ettal,  it  was  a  specimen 
of  the  dramatic  compositions  emanating  from  the  school  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  at  the  outset  far  removed  from  the  naive  naturalness 
of  the  religious  plays  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  play  was  acted 
by  peasants  for  peasants ;  but  these  rustic  players  were  from  the 
first  drilled,  their  theatre  was  arranged,  the  words  of  their  play 
were  written,  and  its  music  was  composed,  by  agents  of  a  very 
different  kind  and  degree  of  culture  from  that  belonging  to  the 
men  and  women  who  trod  the  stage  or  attended  as  spectators. 

Nor  is  this  all.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  scholarly  ecclesi- 
astics who  compiled  the  earliest  version  of  the  Oberammergau 
play  in  1634,  and  who  no  doubt  were  quite  aware  that  it  might 
prove  a  considerable  attraction  to  the  '  sphere  of  influence  '  of 
the  Ettal  convent,  could  not  fail  to  include  in  their  composition 
much  that  was  derived  from  ancient  popular  dramatic  sources. 
While  they  had  already  adopted  the  Greek  device  of  a  Chorus, 
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and  the  expedient  of  introducing,  as  symbolically  illustrating  the 
events  of  the  New  Testament  story,  living  pictures  recalling 
episodes  in  that  of  the  Old,  together  with  interludes  of  an  alle- 
gorical character,  they  had  not  omitted  to  preserve  other  and 
simpler  features,  without  which  the  peasant  audience  would  not 
have  deemed  the  action  of  the  drama  as  complete.  There  was, 
e.g.,  the  Prince  of  Darkness  in  council  with  his  principalities  and 
powers;  and  there  was  the  temptation,  by  the  same  evil  one, 
of  Judas,  with  the  marvellous  issue  of  a  multitude  of  small  fiends 
from  the  body  of  the  traitor  after  his  suicide.  But  these  things, 
and  others  similarly  incongruous  with  modern  taste,  though  quite 
in  harmony  with  medieval  sentiment  and  practice,  were  long 
since  '  deleted.'  Indeed,  finally,  after  in  the  year  1810  the 
performance  of  the  play  had  been  prohibited  by  the  enlightened 
Bavarian  Government,  permission  for  reviving  it  had  only  been 
secured  on  condition  of  everything  being  removed  from  the  play 
that  was  capable  of  giving  offence.  This  it  was  thought  safest 
to  accomplish  by  an  entire  re- writing  of  the  play.  Dr.  Ottmann 
Weiss,  formerly  a  monk  at  Ettal  and  subsequently  parish  priest 
at  Jesenwang,  undertook  the  task.  He  executed  it  not  only  in 
the  spirit  of  a  man  of  light  and  learning,  but  also  in  that  of  an 
age  which  had  inherited  from  its  predecessor  tendencies  to  be 
d( Ascribed  (in  no  censorious  spirit)  as  rationalistic,  and  at  the 
same  time  sentimental  and  opposed  to  an  excess  of  formalism, 
while  it  had  not  yet  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  recent 
romantic  reaction  towards  medievalism.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  comparatively  undogmatic,  and,  on  the  other,  a  decidedly 
emotional,  impress  was  given  to  the  play.  Moreover,  Dr.  Weiss 
not  only  removed  all  the  excrescences  upon  the  Gospel  story—- 
with the  exception  of  the  expansion  of  such  scenes  as  the  bargain 
with  Judas,  which  formed  mere  links  in  the  action — but  he  also 
struck  out  the  allegorical  interludes,  retaining  only  the  tableaux. 
Finally,  he  changed  the  verse  of  the  dialogue  into  prose;  a 
prose  which  in  the  latest  version  is  still  in  the  main  simple  and 
unaffected,  though  here  and  there,  especially  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  play  where  the  sacred  text  cannot  be  so  fully  followed, 
a  little  stilted,  especially  from  the  lips  of  a  Bavarian  peasant  not 
wholly  guiltless  of  dialect.  The  prologues  to  the  scenes  and  the 
utterances  of  the  Chorus  he  left  in  verse — partly  rhymed,  partly 
in  the  antique  or  quasi-antique  metres  of  Klopstock  and  his 
school.  The  music  was  added  about  the  same  time,  being  the 
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work  of  a  composer  of  the  name  of  Dedler,  formerly  a  chorister, 
and  afterwards  schoolmaster,  and  no  doubt  choirmaster  too,  at 
Oberammergau.  Then,  in  1880,  the  stage— following  the 
example  of  the  mystery  stage  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  at  large — 
was  transplanted  from  the  churchyard  to  a  meadow  adjoining  the 
village ;  and  further  modifications  were  made  in  the  play  by  an 
accomplished  ecclesiastic  who  was  parish  priest  of  the  village. 
Finally,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  the  play  became  in  a 
sense  the  property  of  a  much  wider  community  than  that  of 
the  village  and  its  neighbourhood,  suggestive  criticism  made 
its  influence  felt  with  regard  to  many  of  the  details  of  the  pro- 
duction. Even  when  I  was  at  Oberammergau,  I  was  informed 
on  good  authority  that  assistance  had  been  given  in  the  scenic 
arrangements  by  Munich  artists ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  quite  obvious, 
in  1871,  that  much  in  the  production  was  imitated  from  pictures 
unknown  to  the  flourishing  village  school  of  art,  and  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  managers  by  men  of  advanced  artistic  cultivation. 
And  if,  when  forty  years  ago  I  entered  the  auditorium 
open  to  the  heavens  at  Oberammergau,  I  could  not  forget  the 
history  of  the  play,  neither  could  I  ignore  the  character  of  the 
players.  Concerning  the  actor's  art,  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that,  more  than  any  other  art,  it  depends  upon 
training ;  that,  by  training,  a  respectable  actor  can  be  made  out 
of  most  sorts  of  material  (not,  I  admit,  out  of  quite  all  sorts), 
and  that  the  training  in  question  is  best  given  by  the  constant 
habit  of  acting  in  company  with  the  same  associates;  but  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  really  fine  acting  requires  either  rare  genius 
or  at  least  high  and  varied  cultivation.  Now,  it  might  be  safely 
asserted  that  the  Oberammergau  players  were — for  I  must  be 
careful  to  speak  of  forty  years  ago — at  that  time,  of  all  the 
theatrical  companies  in  Europe,  that  which  subjected  itself  to 
the  most  constant  and  the  most  various  system  of  training.  Not 
only  were — and  are — they  accustomed  to  what  amounts  to  ten 
years'  rehearsals  of  their  play,  but  they  are  practised  in  the 
acting  of  other  dramas  of  various  kinds,  including  the  master- 
pieces of  the  classical  German  stage.  What  is  more,  they  are 
all  of  them  anxious  students  of  theatrical  success;  for  it  is 
their  highest  ambition  to  qualify  themselves  for  a  share  in  the 
performance  which  forms  the  central  interest  of  the  life  of  this 
unique  community.  On  the  other  hand,  since  that  community 
is  not  large,  and  membership  of  it  is  regarded  as  an 
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indispensable  qualification — while  a  very  strict  watch  used  to  be 
kept,  and  no  doubt  continues  to  be  kept,  over  the  unimpeachable 
character  of  the  aspirants — the  choice  cannot  but  be  limited ;  so 
that,  while  all  or  most  of  the  Oberammergauers  acquire  the  quali- 
fications of  fair  actors,  and,  while  as  a  matter  of  course  they  learn 
to  play  well  together,  very  few  of  them  can  be  expected  to  become 
great  artists.  Moreover,  they  belong  to  a  race  which  is  not 
naturally  highly  endowed  for  the  mimic  art,  and  which  labours 
under  some  special  difficulties  with  regard  to  it.  The  Bavarian 
peasant  of  these  parts  is  rather  slow  and  heavy  of  movement,  and, 
while  his  countenance  is  not  mobile  in  expression,  his  dialect — 
of  course,  in  the  case  of  men  and  women  alike — has  a  sing-song 
sound,  conveying  a  notion  of  imperturbable  good-nature.  This 
sort  of  dialect,  when  spoken  trippingly  on  the  tongue,  adds 
geniality  to  domestic  comedy  or  heightens  the  fun  of  broad  farce ; 
delivered  slowly  and  with  emphasis,  it  suggests  the  village  school- 
master, or,  at  the  most,  the  parish  priest,  and  is  therefore  by 
no  means  an  easy  instrument  for  use  in  tragic  drama. 

The  Passion  Play,  whose  dramatic  action  is  almost  solely 
confined  to  the  representation  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  is 
composed  of  three  several  factors  or  elements.  The  least  impor- 
tant, and  yet  one  which  very  effectively  contributed  to  the  im- 
pression created  by  the  whole,  is  the  Chorus,  with  whose  entrance 
upon  the  stage  the  performance  begins.  There  is  no  essential 
difference  between  the  functions  of  this  Chorus  and  that  of  Greek 
tragedy,  from  which  it  is  derived,  except  that  at  Oberammergau 
the  Chorus  nowhere  takes  part  in  the  action  or  dialogue, 
while  its  songs  are  far  more  frequent  than  are  the  lyrical 
passages  in  most  Greek  plays  and  take  up  a  much  larger  amount 
of  time.  The  object  of  the  Chorus  at  Oberammergau  is,  however, 
besides  affording  the  necessary  repose  to  both  performers  and 
spectators,  to  introduce  and  explain  the  symbolical  tableaux  from 
the  Old  Testament  with  which  the  progress  of  the  action  itself 
is  alternated.  So  far  as  the  former  object  is  concerned,  it  is 
most  admirably  achieved.  The  great  power  of  music  to  soothe 
and  relieve  the  mind  without  dulling  or  blunting  its  activity,  and 
to  connect  without  disturbing  thought,  is  well  exemplified  by  the 
chants  of  this  Chorus;  and  the  simple,  in  one  or  two  instances 
the  grand,  dignity  of  the  bearing  of  the  members  of  the  Chorus 
prevents  any  interruption  of  the  effect  thus  produced.  It  was 
not,  of  course,  possible  to  choose  out  of  a  small  village  community 
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thirteen  figures  of  imposing  appearance;  but  it  was  possible 
to  train  one  and  all  of  them  to  a  nobility  of  walk  and  bear- 
ing which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  double  band  of  aged 
Thebans  in  '  Antigone.'  As  to  the  matter  of  these  songs,  much 
may,  of  course,  have  failed  to  reach  the  majority  of  the  audience. 
Even  if  they  heard  most  of  it,  they  could  not  have  found  time 
for  applying  the  explanations  of  the  symbolism  of  the  ensuing 
living  pictures. 

With  regard  to  the  symbolical  tableaux  themselves,  which 
constitute  the  second  element  in  the  play,  it  should,  of  course,  not 
be  forgotten  that  they  are,  in  a  way,  a  valuable  remnant  of  a 
very  ancient  element  in  medieval  religious  drama,  for  it  is 
they  which  remind  us  that  the  original  conception  of  the  Mystery 
was  the  working-out  of  the  whole  plan  of  God's  dealings  with 
man,  from  the  Fall  to  the  triumph  over  the  Fall.  This  conception 
being,  however,  to  a  great  extent  lost  sight  of  in  the  action  of 
the  Oberammergau  play  as  it  stands,  which  practically  brings 
before  us  little  more  than  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  and  treats 
the  mysterious  doctrines  of  Christianity  rather  as  the  awful  back- 
ground to  the  action  than  as  the  theme  of  the  action  itself, 
the  mind  is  distracted  rather  than  aided  by  these  recurring 
references  to  prophecy,  and  to  the  symbolical  foreshadowing  of 
the  truths  and  lessons  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  as  well  as 
to  the  actual  facts  of  its  manifestation  on  earth.  Much  of  this 
symbolism  suggests  the  school  of  theology  from  which  the  thought 
of  introducing  it  was  more  or  less  directly  derived ;  much  which 
is  more  easily  intelligible,  and  which  any  believing  Christian  would 
unhesitatingly  accept,  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  untrained 
mind  to  warrant  its  sudden  introduction.  Thus,  while  the  leave- 
taking  of  Tobias,  a  tableau  (when  I  saw  it)  of  much  grace  and 
simplicity,  very  sweetly  and  naturally  introduced  the  most 
touching  scene  of  the  leave-taking  of  our  Lord  from  His  Blessed 
Mother,  it  was  not  easy  to  perceive  at  once  the  connexion  between 
the  next  tableau  and  the  scene  of  the  drama  introduced  by  it. 
For  this  scene  was  concerned  with  the  beautiful  farewell  of  the 
Messiah  to  Jerusalem,  while  the  introductory  picture  represented 
the  marriage  of  Esther  and  Ahasuerus ;  and  it  was  only  from  the 
words  of  the  accompanying  chorus  that  we  could  understand  the 
connexion  between  the  two — viz.  that  the  Lord  will  choose  a 
better  people  than  that  which  rejects  Him,  even  as  King 
Ahasuerus  chose  Esther  in  the  place  of  Vashti.  At  the  same 
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time,  nothing  could  have  been  more  ingenious  or  in  its  way  nearer 
to  perfection  than  the  arrangement  of  these  tableaux.  The  art 
of  disposing  crowds  on  the  stage,  first  practised  (within  modern 
memory)  by  the  Meiningen  actors,  and  soon  afterwards  by  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Irving,  had  become  widely  known  a  few  years 
before  1871,  and  some  knowledge  of  it  could  not  but  have  reached 
Oberammergau  via  Munich.  In  certain  appropriate  passages  of 
the  performance,  while  the  action  was  in  progress  in  the  front 
of  the  stage,  the  back  part  of  it  was  noiselessly  filled,  at  times  by 
a  hundred  or  two  of  women  and  children,  grouped  with  good  taste 
and  extraordinary  skill,  so  that  the  scene  rose,  of  a  sudden,  as 
a  living  picture  of  wonderful  animation,  but  at  the  same  time 
unmoved  stillness.  Some  of  these  living  pictures — such  as  the 
Descent  of  Manna  in  the  Wilderness,  the  Worshipping  of  the 
Brazen  Serpent,  and  others — were  triumphs  of  stage  manage- 
ment; and  hardly  any  of  them,  except  perhaps  one  or  two  in 
which  the  scenic  accessories  were  too  primitive  for  a  jaded  taste, 
failed  to  impress  us  together  with  the  whole  audience.  The  last 
tableau  of  all,  Christ  with  the  Saints  in  Glory,  seemed  perhaps 
the  least  effective — I  say  '  seemed,'  for  it  is  precisely  in  scenes 
of  this  kind  that  the  illusion,  which  it  is  impossible  for  the 
resources  of  a  rustic  theatre  to  create,  has  become  an  ordinary 
theatrical  sensation. 

For  my  part,  were  it  not  for  the  hard  fact  that  it  would  be 
out  of  the  question  to  make  the  demand  implied  upon  the  already 
overstrained  energies  of  the  actors,  I  should  have  liked  to  see 
one  and  all  of  these  tableaux  left  out,  or  relegated  (as  I  believe 
at  one  time  they  used  to  be)  to  an  alternating  performance.  The 
only  relief  that  one  might  have  welcomed  would  have  been  the 
songs  of  the  Chorus,  more  or  less  shortened  between  the  scenes 
of  the  action  itself.  For  it  is,  after  all,  in  the  effect  of  this 
that  the  interest  of  a  Passion  Play  not  only  centres  but  consists. 
A  feeling  of  sincere  and  single-minded  reverence,  and  a  taste  on 
the  whole  sound  and  healthy,  inclined  rather  to  subdue  than  to 
intensify  the  effects  arising  out  of  the  situations — at  times, 
perhaps,  as  is  our  modern  way,  to  lower  the  key  unduly — have, 
together  with  the  observant  experience  of  several  generations, 
contributed  to  give  unity  as  well  as  dignity  to  this  action.  The 
authors  and  managers  of  the  Passion  Play  have  resolved  above 
all  to  concentrate  its  interest  upon  its  Central  Figure,  and  never, 
so  to  speak,  to  allow  the  spectator  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  motive 
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of  the  drama — the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer.  The  meek  sad 
countenance,  the  sweet  gentle  personality,  is  all  but  continuously 
before  us ;  and,  even  could  we  be  diverted  from  watching  it  with 
unbroken  sympathy,  there  is  but  little  in  the  action  to  tempt 
our  attention  away.  With  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem 
the  drama  begins,  and  its  progress  accompanies  Him  to  Bethany, 
to  the  spot  whence  He  surveys  the  city  which  has  rejected  His 
message,  to  the  house  where  for  the  last  time  He  sits  among 
His  disciples,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  the  tribunals  of  Annas 
and  Pilate  and  Herod,  among  the  soldiers  who  mock  and  maltreat 
Him,  on  His  last  passage,  and  to  the  Cross  itself.  The  action 
follows  the  Sacred  Body  to  the  grave,  it  presents  the  Resurrection 
and  the  reappearance  in  the  garden  of  the  risen  Redeemer,  and 
His  Ascension  into  glory.  These  last  events  pass  rapidly  before 
the  eye ;  whereas  of  the  Passion  proper  it  is  sought  to  realise  for 
us  each  successive  incident.  And,  in  my  judgment,  so  far  as 
this  action  itself  is  concerned,  nothing  is  dwelt  upon  at  too  great 
a  length  (except  perhaps,  where  compression  would  have  been 
easy,  the  proceedings  of  the  Sanhedrin ;  whereas  the  Pilate  and 
the  Herod  scenes  are  alike  intensely  interesting),  while  nothing  is 
omitted  that  is  needed  for  giving  completeness  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  Gospel  narrative.  On  the  same  principle,  however, 
the  authors  of  the  Passion  Play  did  not  scruple  to  abstain  from 
exciting  too  vivid  an  interest  in  other  characters  of  the  drama. 
Thus,  above  all,  the  Blessed  Virgin  appears  before  us  neither 
frequently  nor  prominently;  the  relation  of  our  Lord  to  the 
Apostle  whom  He  loved  is  merely  indicated;  St.  Peter  again, 
though  his  conduct  at  the  several  stages  of  the  Passion  is  fully 
developed,  is  in  no  other  way  put  forward  as  distinguished  among 
his  fellow-disciples.  There  is  an  utter  and  absolute  absence — or 
there  was  when  I  saw  the  play — of  any  attempt  to  illustrate, 
or  even  to  suggest,  any  other  lesson  than  those  which  bear  on 
the  one  subject  of  the  drama — the  Passion  of  our  Lord ;  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  endeavour  to  improve  the  occasion  from  a 
doctrinal  point  of  view,  as  in  that  medieval  gem,  '  Everyman.' 
Finally,  supernatural  agency  is  most  sparingly  employed— 
though  the  angelic  presence  is,  of  course,  introduced  both  in 
Gethsemane  and  at  the  tomb. 

If  the  general  scheme  of  the  drama  merits  high  approval,  the 
execution,  so  far  as  arrangement,  distribution  of  action,  and 
manavgement  of  ocular  effect  are  concerned,  was,  when  I  was  a 
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spectator,  of  singular,  indeed  of  surprising,  completeness.  The 
course  of  the  action  is  varied  and  at  times  complicated ;  but  there 
is  no  confusion,  no  lack  of  harmonious  co-operation,  and  no 
failure  as  to  the  subordination  of  secondary  to  central  effect.  The 
opening  scene,  which  represented  first  the  gathering  of  a  crowd 
which  swelled  into  a  multitude  round  the  portals  of  the  Temple ; 
then  the  entry  of  Jesus,  meekly  riding  through  the  shouting 
throng,  followed  by  His  disciples;  then  the  expulsion  from  the 
Temple  of  the  buyers  and  sellers,  prepared  us  for  the  admirable 
execution  of  all  the  subsequent  scenes.  The  scene  in  which  our 
Lord  washes  the  feet  of  His  disciples  was  marked  by  a  simplicity 
and  at  the  same  time  dignity  of  management  which  gave  proof  of 
something  more  than  perfectly  good  taste.  The  solemn  stillness 
of  the  night  watch  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  rough  tumult 
of  the  mob  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  Saviour  were  not  less 
strikingly  presented;  and  to  look  upon  the  passage  to  Golgotha 
and  upon  the  last  and  most  solemn  scene  of  all  was  to  lose  oneself 
in  the  contemplation  of  an  art  asserting  itself  as  the  sister  art  of 
painting  and  sculpture  in  efforts  which  have  called  forth  in  turn 
the  rapt  sympathy  and  the  reverent  awe  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Doubtless,  while  nothing  could  surpass  the  exquisite 
tenderness  of  the  scene  in  which  the  Redeemer  is  lowered  from 
the  Cross,  too  exacting  a  strain  is  put  upon  sophisticated  eyes  in 
the  fow  scenes  representing  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension. 
But  if  there  were  here  absolutely  unavoidable  shortcomings,  they 
were  shortcomings  on  the  right  side — viz.  on  that  of  simplicity — 
a  simplicity  which  is  its  own  best  defence. 

A  very  few  words  may  be  added  as  to  an  aspect  of  the  pro- 
duction under  which  culture  or  genius  alone  could  rise  to  the 
demands  of  the  occasion.  Independently,  then,  of  the  general 
management  of  voice,  gesture,  and  by-play,  capable  of  being 
acquired  by  training,  and  apart  from  the  general  note  of  har- 
moniousness  of  what  is  called  ensemble,  in  my  opinion  very  few 
individual  performers  rose  above  respectable  mediocrity.  Indeed, 
it  struck  me  (things  may  be  different  now)  that  the  uniform 
moderation  of  manner  which  had  evidently  been  a  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  training,  had  helped  to  deaden  such  attempts  at 
distinct  characterisation  as  might  have  fairly  been  expected. 
There  cannot  be  many  readers  of  the  New  Testament  who, 
assisted,  of  course,  by  the  traditions  of  plastic  and  pictorial  art, 
have  failed  to  reach,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  more  distinct 
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conception  of  its  principal  personages  than  they  have  formed  of 
any  other  figures  in  history,  sacred  or  profane,  or  of  any  figures 
that  are  merely  creations  of  the  human  imagination.  And  these 
peasant  men  and  women  have,  all  their  lives  through,  been 
dwelling  with  loving  earnestness  upon  these  sacred  characters; 
it  is  known  that  many  of  them  have  made  a  study  of  a  single  one 
of  these  characters  the  main  personal  task  of  their  lives,  and  that 
the  claim  to  enact  it  as  the  tenth  year  comes  round  has  even 
descended  like  an  heirloom  from  father  to  son.  Such  being  the 
case,  I  confess  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  actual  representa- 
tion of  the  characters,  as  a  whole,  fall  short  of  what  might  have 
been  reasonably  expected.  With  but  few  exceptions,  there  was, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  but  little  skill  in  imparting  to  the  several 
figures  a  lifelike  distinctness,  apart  from  that  of  outward  form 
suggested  by  pictures  or  other  traditional  examples.  After  all, 
it  is  only  half — and  the  lesser  half — of  the  artist's  task  to  enter 
into  his  subject :  to  express  it  adequately  in  form  requires 
the  aid  of  that  culture  which  only  many-sided  intellectual 
labour  can  mature  or  genius  supplement.  The  visitors  to 
Oberammergau  in  1910  may  have  been  more  fortunate — for 
culture  of  the  kind  in  question  has  become  more  accessible  in 
the  last  half -century,  and  genius  springs  up  at  its  own  time  and 
on  any  soil. 

But  to  chronicle  my  own  experience.  There  were,  for 
instance,  many  striking  points  about  the  Judas  of  the  play,  who, 
in  the  journalistic  criticisms  which  appeared  at  the  time,  was 
generally  lauded  as  if  he  had  been  a  village  Edmund  Kean.  But 
these  were  points  which  could  have  been  taught  to  any  man  of  fair 
experience.  The  performer's  hard  but  troubled  physiognomy 
excellently  suited  the  earlier  scenes  in  which  Judas  appears.  But, 
though  the  text  is  unusually  elaborate  in  the  development,  as  it 
may  be  called,  of  this  character,  he  failed,  in  my  opinion,  to 
mark  the  change  from  this  earlier  state  to  that  of  the  resolved 
criminal,  and  again  to  that  of  the  traitor  driven  by  the  memory 
of  his  deed  to  despair  and  death.  The  counting  of  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver — a  piece  of  stage  *  business  '  (as  it  is  called) 
daringly  but  successfully  dragged  out— was  admirable ;  but  this 
was  teachable.  The  fury  of  remorse  was  quite  inadequately 
depicted ;  and  it  was  not  the  acting  of  Judas  that  made  his  last 
scene  undeniably  impressive. 

Again,  so  far  as  the  acting  went,  I  could  hardly  recognise  any 
difference  between  the  remorse  of  Judas  and  the  repentance  of 
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St.  Peter.  The  actor  of  the  last-named  personage,  a  grand  and 
noblo  figure,  whose  likeness  we  saw  next  day  on  an  ancient  fresco 
in  a  village  not  many  miles  from  Oberammergau,  was  incapable 
of  bringing  home  to  the  mind  the  curiously  complex  character 
of  the  Apostle  as  he  appears  in  the  Gospel  narrative — at  once 
so  weak  and  so  generous,  so  full  of  bold  impulse  and  of  faltering 
infirmity,  so  heroic  and  so  human. 

And,  if  I  am  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  unable  to  see  more  than 
great;  sweetness  and  thrilling  meekness  of  expression,  combined 
with  a  tranquil  and  sad  dignity  of  bearing  never  broken  even 
for  a  moment,  in  the  representative  of  the  Central  Figure  of  the 
Passion.  Josef  Mair,  whose  name  was  at  that  day  in  everybody's 
mouth,  as  his  successor's,  no  doubt,  was  this  autumn,  had  a  voice 
of  no  majesty  or  power,  with  a  perceptible  dialect  intonation; 
and,  again,  he  was  unable  to  impress  upon  the  spectator  more  than 
the  one  conception  of  patient  endurance  and  suffering  innocence. 
The  silent  response  of  the  patient  sufferer's  personality  to  the 
Ecce  Homo  marked  the  dramatic  height  of  his  achievement.  It 
is  needless  to  say  more,  except  that  some  of  his  predecessors  were 
said  to  have  accomplished  something  beyond  this  in  a  task  which, 
it  was  whispered,  went  near  to  overpower  the  strength  of  the  last 
man  who  had  entered  upon  it. 

One  of  Josef  Mair's  predecessors,  we  were  told,  had  been  Peter 
Plunger,  who  in  1871  played  the  part  of  Pilate.  This  man,  a 
drawing-master  by  profession,  proved  to  be  an  actor  of  real 
intelligence,  who  stood  forth  unmistakably  from  his  fellows. 
Though  to  his  later  lot  had  fallen  a  character  which,  in  order  to 
make  itself  understood,  requires  not  only  some  power  of 
psychological  analysis,  but  also  some  knowledge  of  the  historical 
conditions  surrounding  it — for  who  can  understand  the  pro- 
curator without  knowing  something  of  the  Eome  whence  he 
came? — Flunger's  Pilate,  albeit  inappropriately  costumed  in 
coronet  and  robes  of  variegated  hues,  was  nothing  short  of  a 
refined  and  subtle  realisation  of  the  weary,  blase  sceptic,  whose 
supercilious  but  not  wholly  apathetic  calm  contrasts  impressively 
with  the  fanaticism  of  the  high  priests  and  the  brutal  flippancy 
of  Herod.  The  insight  into  a  complex  character  shown  by  the 
actor  throughout  his  performance,  and  above  all  in  his  languid 
and  ironical  '  What  is  truth?  '  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  superior 
intelligence,  and  made  one  regret  deeply  not  to  have  witnessed 
his  attempt  at  accomplishing  an  infinitely  more  arduous  task. 

But  enough  of  personal  reminiscences,  though,  as  I  write, 
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some  of  the  figures  rise  up  before  me  and  seem  to  upbraid  me  for 
cavilling  in  cold  blood  at  the  result  of  the  devoted  labours  of  the 
actors.  I  therefore  pass  by  the  dignified  Caiaphas,  towering  above 
the  honest  peasants  who,  with  visible  satisfaction  to  themselves, 
make  up  the  Sanhedrin,  and  I  say  nothing  of  the  ragged 
Barabbas,  especially  as  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  there  was  no 
trace  of  the  vagaries  in  which  this  character,  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  Mysteries,  had  formerly  indulged  to  the  delight  of 
the  rustic  spectators.  But  I  must  add  one  word  of  tardy  protest 
against  the  criticisms  which  at  the  time  were  almost  uniformly 
made  upon  the  representation  of  the  female  parts.  To  me  there 
was  nothing  more  satisfactory  than  the  representation  of  the 
characters  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  of  Mary  Magdalene.  Satis- 
factory, because  it  was  most  distinctly  part  of  the  design  of  the 
play  that  suffering,  intense  but  passive  suffering,  should  alone  be 
depicted  by  them.  The  one,  a  woman  of  gentle  and  peaceful 
beauty,  never  seemed  to  relinquish  her  rapt  attention  to  every 
movement  of  the  Sufferer  upon  whom  sympathy  was  concentrated ; 
she  was  a  living  picture  of  that  absorbed  self-forgetfulness  which 
is  implied  in  the  word  '  mother.'  And  the  Mary  Magdalene  was 
able  to  convey  the  mysterious  meaning  suggested  by  the  rapturous 
self-devotion  of  her  unforgotten  tribute,  without  at  any  moment 
allowing  us  to  overlook  the  truth  that  a  humility  beyond  the 
humility  of  Martha  is  the  consistent  note  of  her  action  and  of  her 
character — from  her  silent  anointing  of  the  Lord's  feet,  to  her 
crouching  by  the  tomb  from  which  He  was  risen  until  the  moment 
when  He  passes  by  her  with  a  single  word  of  recognition, 
'  Maria!  '  and  she  has  her  reward.  There  is  nothing  which  has 
remained  more  abidingly  with  me  in  connexion  with  this  Passion 
Play  than  the  delicate  and  almost  secret  charm  of  this  character. 
It  must  have  been  felt,  as  it  was  expressed,  by  the  homely  peasant 
woman  who  enacted  it — 

I  did  behold  my  Love's  too  cruell  death 
With  these  sad  eyes,  made  red  with  brinish  tearea  : 
My  Boule  did  sorrow  for  His  losse  of  breath, 
By  whose  sweet  life  my  life  was  free  from  feares. 
Oh  had  I  dy'd,  when  He  dy'd  on  the  Crosse, 
I  needed  no  complaint  to  waile  my  losse. 

Quite  apart  from  reasons  into  which  I  need  not  enter,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  why  a  play  of  this  kind  should  produce  an  effect 
which,  whatever  may  have  been  the  expectations  of  the  spectator, 
is  of  such  a  nature  that,  had  he  ventured  to  anticipate  it,  he 
would  perhaps  only  with  difficulty  have  brought  himself  to  put 
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them  to  the  touch.  The  most  sluggish  imagination  is  quickened 
by  association,  and  where  from  a  familiarity  which  can  hardly 
be  compared  in  closeness  with  any  other  familiarity,  this  associa- 
tion is  intimate  and  immediate,  the  imagination  is  never  at  rest. 
To  anyone  born  and  bred  as  a  Christian,  the  sudden  calling  into 
life  of  such  figures  as  those  of  the  Passion  must  be  like  the 
unveiling  of  what,  though  unseen,  has  never  been  unknown. 
And.  again,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  brief  narrative  of  the 
Hoi}  Book  of  which  the  significance  has  not  been  brought  home 
to  us  in  a  way  in  which  the  significance  of  no  other  group  of 
facts  can  ever  have  impressed  our  mind,  so  there  is  nothing  in 
a  play  like  this  which  can  remain  obscure,  which  can  miss  its 
effect  as  a  half -understood  or  misunderstood  allusion,  or  by 
requiring  to  be  explained  create  an  interruption  and  delay  ere 
we  hasten  on  to  another  and  connected  impression. 

I  have  treated  the  Passion  Play  as  a  drama,  and  its  per- 
formance as  an  effort  of  the  actor's  art :   as  such  it  has  its 
place  among  the  materials  by  which  the  student  of  literature 
and  art  has  a  right  to  expand  his  experience  and  to  educate  his 
judgment.     As  an  instrument  of  religious  education  or  edifica- 
tion the  play  has  a  difficult  task,  and  no  man  living  in  conditions 
as  to  time  and  place  altogether  different  from  those  under  which 
it  had  its  origin  has  any  right  to  criticise  it  apart  from  these. 
If  thore  has  been  in  the  minds  of  those  who  in  this  or  any  other 
decade  have  sat  before  the  Oberammergau  stage  any  notion  or 
fancy  of  the  possibility  of  introducing  such  a  performance  into 
a  country  such  as  our  own — except,  of  course,   as  a  literary 
curiosity  or  an  aesthetic  stimulant — one  can  but  say  that  thoughts 
of  this   kind   are   proper   to   people   who   not   only   travel   in 
vain,  but  stay  at  home  in  vain.     On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
watch  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  morality — for  they  ought 
to  go  hand  in  hand — may  well  anxiously  consider  the  effect  of  its 
chronic  performance,  and  all  that  this  implies,  upon  the  country 
of  the  Passion  Play  itself.     It  was  with  very  mixed  emotions  that 
when,  soon  after  visiting  Oberammergau,  I  was  spending  a  day 
or  two  at  Budapest,  I  noticed  that  a  series  of  performances  were 
being  given  by  a  travelling  company  of  Bavarian  Passion  players ; 
and  I  feel  tolerably  certain  that  some  such  venturers  have  since 
gone  farther  afield.     Such  transplantations  may  or  may  not  be 
failures  in  one  sense;  they  can  hardly  but  be  disastrous  in 
another.     More  difficult  is  the  question  whether  the  soil  itself 
ift  Rtill  Riii  ted  to  the  plant  which  has  so  long  flourished  on  it. 
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Forty  years  ago,  to  travel  in  these  districts,  while  remembering 
something  of  their  history,  was  to  feel  that  the  higher  influences 
conveyed  to  the  human  mind  through  art  and  literature  still 
found  their  best  opportunities  of  striking  root  when  they 
came  at  the  hand  of  religion.  Its  civilising  power,  therefore, 
in  such  countries  as  the  Bavarian  and  the  neighbouring 
Austrian  Tyrol — unless  they  have  changed  more  than  I  believe 
they  have — cannot  but  be  served  by  an  agency  such  as  the 
endurance  of  the  Passion  Play,  and  possibly  (though  of  this 
I  am  doubtful)  by  its  revival  in  localities  where  it  formerly 
flourished. 

But  enough  of  speculation  and  criticism !  For  me  it  will  not 
be  easy,  so  long  as  I  live,  to  forget  that  rapid  jaunt  through  the 
green  hills  of  the  Tyrol,  and  our  brief  sojourn  in  the  colony  of 
peasant  woodcarvers  and  peasant  actors  at  Oberammergau.  I 
shall  remember  the  bright  and  clean  little  village  at  the  base  of 
the  towering  mountains,  capped  with  gathering  mists;  the  stal- 
wart quartet  of  our  four  brother  hosts,  whom  on  our  arrival  we 
found  burnishing  their  horns  for  use  in  the  morrow's  orchestra ; 
the  church,  with  its  variegated  colours  inside,  and  its  grey  tomb- 
stones without ;  and,  above  all,  I  shall  remember  the  theatre,  with 
its  long  rows  of  benches  open  to  the  mountain  breezes,  and  the 
mountains  themselves  rising  solemnly  in  the  rear  of  the  modest 
stage.  Travellers  crowd  around  us  in  hundreds — in  thousands 
— gentle  and  simple;  priests  with  cross  and  rosary,  peasants  in 
the  gayest  of  costumes  possible  to  Western  fancy;  and  the 
Tyrolese  musicians  begin  their  simple  overture.  All  is  hushed 
to  the  first  hymn  of  the  Chorus,  and  then — and  then — the  stage 
in  front  of  us  gradually  fills  with  men  and  women,  and  through 
the  surging  multitude  there  passes  a  procession  which  needs  no 
bill  or  interpreter — the  Hosannas  sound,  the  palms  are  strewn— 
ride  on,  ride  on  in  majesty— Jerusalem  is  greeting  her  Messiah. 

We  shall  compare  impressions  and  essay  criticisms  later ;  but 
the  imagination  is  spellbound  for  the  moment  and  the  wondrous 
illusion  is  upon  us.  It  would  be  upon  us,  even  were  the  art  of  the 
play  more  imperfect,  even  were  our  minds  less  ready  to  surrender 
themselves  to  its  effect.  And  the  remembrance  of  it  will  survive 
with  us,  long  after  we  have  cast  a  last  glance  towards  the  rustic 
stage,  turning  our  faces  towards  the  great  southern  road  which 
leads  across  the  Alps,  bidding  farewell  to  Oberammergau. 

A.  W.  WARD. 
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SAIMT  PATRICK  did  a  great  work  when  he  swept  the  witches  out 
of  Ireland,  in  company  with  other  poisonous  and  hateful  reptiles. 
He  was  a  wise  man  and  had  a  wonderful  way  with  him ;  but,  being 
only  human,  who  could  blame  him  that  there  were  those  that 
eluded  him? — among  them  the  Deadly  Witch  of  the  Hill  of  Doom, 
and  she  was  one  of  the  blackest. 

The  hill  rose,  strange  and  solitary,  in  a  low-lying  grassy 
country,  nearer  the  north  than  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  nearer 
the  west  than  the  east.  At  the  foot  of  it  lay  the  village  of 
Agh-na-Gloch — a  few  odd  cottages  scattered  along  the  side  of  a 
winding  road,  and  with  a  population  of  about  fifty  inhabitants. 

Why  they  should  have  chosen  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  sinister  hill,  which  its  desolate  appearance 
and  its  evil  reputation,  remains  a  mystery;  but  at  the  time  in 
question  most  people  had  forgotten  the  story  of  the  Deadly  Witch. 
She  had  a  curious  habit  of  sleep,  her  slumbers  lasting  for  centuries 
at  ;i  time,  and  had  now  slept  so  long  that  few  believed  in  her 
exintence.  Only  some  of  the  very  old  and  foolish  shook  their 
heads  and  prophesied  that  she  would  wake  again  one  day  and 
come  forth  to  work  mischief. 

The  hill  was  tunnelled  by  many  passages  leading  to  dark 
chambers,  dungeons,  and  hiding-places;  and  there,  in  the  heart 
of  it,  the  old  witch  buried  herself  when  sleep  came  upon  her; 
indeed,  it  was  probably  in  this  way  that  she  had  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  Saint  Patrick! 

Without,  the  only  vegetation  was  a  coarse  brown  grass ;  a  few 
gnarled  and  distorted  thorn-trees  writhed  out  of  the  ground ;  while 
at  the  summit  stood  a  grim  clump  of  rugged  pines,  the  home  of 
Con,  the  Eaven — a  being  almost  as  old  as  the  witch  herself. 

Con  had  been  watching  the  moon  come  out  one  evening — a 
little  new  moon,  merely  a  curved  thread  of  silver  in  the  pale 
empty  sky. 

'  Many  a  moon  I've  seen,'  said  he  to  himself.  '  And  what  is 
a  moon  to  me?  ' 

'  Con,'  said  a  voice  from  below  him.     '  Are  you  still  there?  ' 

Con  raised  his  wings  and  bowed  his  head  in  greeting. 
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'  Still  here,  Mother,'  said  he.     '  You  have  slept  long.' 

The  old  witch  moved  forward  from  among  the  shadows,  a 
terrible  figure,  tall  and  gaunt,  with  fierce  haggard  eyes. 

'  Dreams,'  she  said,  '  are  better  than  most  things  in  this  blind 
world  for  those  that  know  how  to  take  them.  I  shall  soon  be 
wearied  of  the  dull  life  unless  you  can  think  of  something  to 
amuse  me.' 

Con  put  his  head  on  one  side  and  looked  down  at  her  out  of 
one  wicked  eye. 

'  Well,'  said  he, '  did  you  ever  think  of  getting  married  ?  ' 

The  witch  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed  long  and  loud, 
so  that  the  sleeping  villagers  of  Agh-na-Gloch  turned  uneasily  in 
their  beds. 

*  A  good  thought,  Con,'  she  said.  '  All  these  long  years  I  never 
even  dreamt  of  getting  married  ;  but  now's  the  time !  I'm  well 
past  years  of  discretion.  Where  shall  I  look  for  a  husband  ?  ' 

Then  Con  told  her  that  the  Baron  of  Gloch  was  making  a  great 
feast  for  the  coming  of  age  of  his  only  son,  to  which  all  people  of 
quality  were  invited,  and  that  it  was  expected  that  the  young 
man  would  select  a  bride  from  among  the  high-born  damsels  of 
the  company. 

4  The  choice  would  not  be  complete  without  me,'  said  the  witch, 
blowing  a  kiss  to  Con. 

'  You  are  the  most  distinguished  person  of  the  neighbourhood,' 
said  he  proudly. 

The  witch  considered  deeply  for  a  moment.  '  Con,'  she  said, 
'  are  there  any  beautiful  young  girls  in  the  village  ?  ' 

Con  scratched  his  head. 

'  There's  Ma'ire,'  said  he,  '  has  a  skin  as  white  as  milk — the  most 
beautiful  skin  in  Ireland,  and  that's  saying  something.' 

4  Yes,'  said  the  witch,  '  I  should  like  a  nice  white  skin  ! ' 

'  And  there's  Have,  whose  hair  is  like  a  dusky  cloud  and  her 
grey  eyes  like  the  evening  stars.' 

'  Ah  !  '  murmured  the  witch.  '  I'm  tired  of  golden  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  They've  grown  common.' 

'  And  Oonagh  has  little  hands  and  feet  that  would  be  no  disgrace 
to  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies.' 

c  A  sign  of  good  breeding,'  said  the  witch  complacently.  '  I 
must  pay  a  few  calls  this  week,  Con.' 

Early  next  morning  a  respectable  old  countrywoman,  driving 
herself  in  a  little  ass-cart,  drove  along  the  road  to  Agh-na-Gloch. 
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She  stopped  at  the  carpenter's  cottage  and  knocked  at  the  door, 
and,  getting  no  answer,  she  pushed  it  open.  There  she  saw  Maire, 
the  carpenter's  daughter,  sitting  listlessly  in  front  of  the  fire, 
gazing  sorrowfully  into  the  red  heart  of  it. 

'  Child,'  she  said,  coming  up  behind  her,  c  what  are  you  seeing 
there  in  the  flames  ?  ' 

'  I  see  the  cobbler's  garden,'  said  Maire, '  where  he  has  a  tree  with 
golden  apples  that  ripen  all  the  year  round.  I'd  sell  my  skin  for  a 
golden  apple.' 

4  Come  ! '  said  the  witch.  '  That's  a  bargain.  I  have  a  tree  of 
that  kind  in  my  poor  garden.  And  I'll  be  proud  that  you  should 
eat  your  fill  of  the  fruit.  Golden  apples,  silver  pears,  and  figs  of 
royal  purple,  all  of  them  sweeter  than  honey  and  running  over  with 
juice.  If  you  can  find  your  way  up  to  my  cottage  this  evening  when 
the  moon  rises  you  shall  have  such  a  feast  as  you  never  imagined.' 

Maire  turned  and  stared  at  her. 

'  Where  is  your  cottage  ?  '  said  she. 

*  At  the  foot  of  the  Hill  of  Doom,'  said  the  witch,  '  at  the 
far  side.' 

Maire  looked  doubtful. 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  she. 

'  Sure,'  said  the  witch,  '  you'd  never  believe  the  foolish  tales 
they  have  about  the  hill !  I've  lived  there  since  ever  I  was  born, 
and  never  saw  anything  worse  than  myself,  without  it  was  Con,  the 
raven.' 

'  Is  that  so  ?  '  said  Maire.     '  Well,  it's  a  long  way.' 

;  Such  apples  and  pears  are  worth  going  twice  the  distance  to 
see,'  said  the  witch,  '  let  alone  taste  !  But  I  wouldn't  grudge  you 
your  fill.' 

;  And  figs,  you  said,'  said  Maire,  who  had  a  greedy  soul.  '  Thank 
you,  ma'am ;  if  it's  a  fine  night  I'll  maybe  be  walking  your  way.' 

'  Good  morning,'  said  the  witch ;  '  you'll  be  kindly  welcome.' 
And  off  she  went. 

Maire  could  think  of  nothing  else  all  day.  One  moment  she 
thought  she  would  go,  the  next  she  hesitated  to  take  the  risk  ; 
but  when  the  moon  rose  she  put  on  her  shawl  and  stole  away,  with 
her  heart  beating  as  if  it  would  burst.  Sometimes  she  came  near 
to  turning  back,  but  the  thought  of  the  apples  and  pears  and  the 
luscious  purple  figs  drew  her  on,  until  she  presently  reached  the 
foot  of  the  hill  and  at  last  gained  the  far  side.  But  still  ske  saw 
no  cottage,  no  garden  full  of  shining  fruit. 
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*  Oh,  dear  ! '  she  said  to  herself.     '  Where  is  it  at  all  ?  '    And  a 
voice  from  the  ground  said,  '  What  are  you  seeking  ?  '     Looking 
down,  she  saw  Con,  the  raven,  sitting  on  a  grey  stone. 

4  Where  is  the  old  woman's  garden,5  she  asked  him,  '  with  the 
fruit  that  ripens  all  the  year  round  ? ' 

'  There's  the  door  in  front  of  you,'  said  he.  And  she  saw  a  queer 
little  door  in  the  side  of  the  hill.  '  Open  it,'  said  Con,  l  and  go  in 
with  you.'  And,  summoning  up  her  courage,  Mai're  knocked  at 
it  and  it  flew  open,  shutting  quickly  behind  her  as  she  entered. 

Con  stayed  outside.  He  had  no  pity  for  Maire,  remembering 
that  she  had  once  driven  him  away  with  stones  and  hard  words 
when  he  had  gone  to  help  himself  to  a  bone  in  the  carpenter's  pig- 
bucket. 

The  girl  groped  and  stumbled  down  long  winding  passages  until 
she  came  at  last  to  a  large  chamber  lighted  with  strange  flickering 
blue  lights  that  seemed  to  run  about  the  floor  and  the  walls.  Sitting 
among  the  shadows  was  a  strange  old  woman,  gaunt  and  terrible, 
with  burning  eyes,  who  rose  and  came  forward  as  she  stood  there 
trembling. 

She  spoke  no  word,  but  pointed  at  her  with  a  long  bony  finger, 
and  all  the  strength  went  out  of  Ma'ire  and  she  sank  to  the  ground 
and  had  not  even  the  power  to  cry  out. 

So  the  witch  stripped  ofi  her  pretty  white  skin,  folded  it  carefully, 
and  put  it  away  in  a  chest  as  though  it  had  been  a  wedding  garment, 
and,  taking  Mai're  by  the  heels,  she  dragged  her  away  and  threw 
her  into  a  dungeon  to  make  the  most  of  her  desolate  condition. 

Next  morning  a  respectable  old  body  walked  up  to  the  smith's 
cottage  and  rapped  at  the  door,  opening  it  without  waiting  for  an 
answer.  Seated  on  the  floor,  with  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands, 
was  Mave,  the  smith's  daughter,  and  tears  ran  down  between  her 
slim  fingers,  while  spread  across  her  feet  was  a  faded  dress,  the 
cause  of  all  her  sorrow. 

'  Mave,'  said  the  respectable  body,  '  are  you  going  to  the  merry- 
making at  Macgilcuddy's  to-morrow  evening  ?  '  Mave  sobbed. 

'  Child,'  said  the  old  woman,  '  you'll  never  be  wearing  those  old 
rags.  There's  not  one  would  look  at  you.  Don't  you  know  that 
Oonagh  and  Maire  are  both  after  getting  new  gowns ;  and  will  you 
stand  there  against  the  wall  looking  like  a  bunch  of  cobwebs  ?  ' 

*  It's  all  I've  got,'  cried  Mave,  and  the  tears  ran  faster  than 
before. 

*  You'd  look  well  in  a  silk  the  colour  of  a  pale  pink  rose,'  said 
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the  woman,  '  with  a  train  to  it,  and  a  wreath  of  wee  pink  roses  for 
your  hair.' 

'  I  would,  indeed,'  said  Have,  drying  her  tears  on  her  apron. 

'  I  know  where  you  could  get  such  a  gown,'  said  the  witch  ;  '  I 
have  one  myself.' 

'  Who  are  you  ?  '  said  Mave,  looking  up  at  her. 

8  Did  you  never  hear  tell  of  your  mother's  step-aunt's  half- 
sister's  cousin  ? '  said  the  witch. 

'  I  never  did,'  said  Mave. 

'  Ah  !  well,'  said  the  witch.  '  In  a  large  family  there  are  bound 
to  be  some  forgotten,  and  I  was  never  of  much  importance.  But 
I'd  like  well  to  do  you  a  good  turn  for  the  sake  of  the  kinship  between 
us.  Do  you  know  the  cottage  on  the  far  side  of  the  Hill  of  Doom  ?  ' 

'  I  never  heard  tell  of  one  living  at  the  far  side  of  the  hill,'  said 
Mave,  '  without  it  was  the  Deadly  Witch  they  had  talk  of  in  my 
grandmother's  young  days.' 

'  Ne'er  a  witch  but  myself  lives  there  these  days,'  said  the  old 
woman.  '  Well !  Come  to-night  when  the  moon  is  up  and  I'll 
have  the  gown  laid  out  for  you.  I  had  it  to  make  for  a  fine  lady, 
but  she  died  before  she  got  the  chance  to  wear  it,  and  it  will  suit 
you  every  bit  as  well.  I  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  your  going  in  that 
old  rag.'  And  with  that  she  was  gone. 

Mave  was  half-frightened  to  think  of  going  by  moonlight  to  the 
far  side  of  the  Hill  of  Doom  ;  but  she  kept  looking  at  herself  in 
the  bright  dish  that  served  for  her  looking-glass  and  thinking  how 
well  the  pink  silk  would  become  her.  '  There'd  be  none  to  hold  a 
candle  to  me ! '  she  said  to  herself.  '  Oonagh  and  Maire  might  stand 
by  the  wall,  for  all  their  new  gowns.  Who'd  be  caring  to  look  at 
them  ? ' 

The  thought  of  it  made  such  a  fever  in  her  blood  that  when  the 
hour  came  she,  too,  threw  her  shawl  over  her  head  and  went  away 
up  to  the  hill. 

She  went  a  long  way  and  she  saw  no  cottage.  '  It  should  be 
here,'  said  she. 

A  voice  at  her  feet  said,  '  What  are  you  seeking  ? '  and  there 
sat  Con,  the  raven,  on  the  grey  stone.  He  showed  her  the  door 
in  the  hillside,  and  she,  like  Maire,  knocked  and  went  in,  and  the 
door  shut  behind  her.  And  Con  remembered  that  Mave  had 
laughed  at  him  once  when  he  had  had  a  lame  leg,  and  had  called 
Lim  a  hobgoblin,  so  he  had  no  pity  for  Mave  either.  And  she,  too, 
found  her  way  to  the  chamber  with  the  blue  lights,  and  there  the 
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witch  cast  a  spell  over  her  and  took  from  her  her  beautiful  grey  eyes 
and  her  hair  like  a  dusky  cloud,  and  she  threw  her  into  the  same 
dungeon  with  Maire. 

Next  morning,  when  Oonagh  was  out  milking  the  cow,  a  strange 
woman  came  and  looked  at  her  over  the  gate. 

4  You  look  troubled,  Oonagh,'  said  she.  '  You  look  as  though 
you  had  got  no  sleep  last  night.' 

*  I  lay  long  awake,'  said  Oonagh. 

*  Were  you  trying  to  guess  at  the  secret  that  Brian  refused  to 
tell  you,  though  you  well-nigh  bothered  the  life  out  of  him  ?  '  said 
the  stranger. 

Oonagh  tossed  her  head. 

1  A  secret's  a  contrary  thing,'  said  the  woman  musingly.  4  I've 
known  many  of  them  in  my  day,  and  some  of  them  interesting 
enough,  though  for  the  most  part  they're  as  much  trouble  to  keep 
as  they  are  to  learn.  There's  many  a  secret  in  this  village  would 
surprise  you,  Oonagh,  if  you  came  to  know  them.  There's  a  secret 
about  Maire — and  there's  one  about  Have  would  make  you  laugh  to 
think  of  it.' 

'  And  how  come  you  to  know  so  many  secrets  ?  '  said  Oonagh, 
twisting  round  on  her  stool. 

4  Did  ever  you  hear  of  the  milk  of  the  moon  ?  '  said  the  witch, 
with  a  queer  smile. 

'  I  did  not  indeed,'  said  Oonagh. 

'  It's  a  precious  juice,'  said  the  witch.  *  If  your  eyes  were 
anointed  with  milk  of  the  moon  you  could  read  the  secrets  of  the 
deepest  heart  as  easily  as  a  priest  reads  Latin.' 

*  That  would  be  a  strange  thing,'  said  Oonagh.     '  Is  there  no 
way  I  might  come  by  a  few  drops  ?  ' 

*  I've  a  bottle  of  it  in  my  cupboard  this  minute,'  said  the  witch. 
4  But  I  wouldn't  be  giving  it  to  everyone.' 

4  If  you  don't  give  me  that  bottle,'  said  Oonagh,  4 1  shall  die.' 

'  Are  you  so  curious  ?  '  said  the  witch.  4  Then  come  to-night, 
when  the  moon  is  up,  to  my  cottage  at  the  far  side  of  the  Hill  of 
Doom.  If  it's  a  matter  of  life  and  death  I'll  not  refuse  you.'  And 
with  that  she  went  her  way. 

And  when  the  moon  rose  Oonagh  put  on  her  shawl  and  trod  in 
the  footsteps  of  Have  and  Maire. 

The  moon  was  covered  with  clouds  when  she  reached  the  far 
side  of  the  hill,  and  she  presently  stumbled  over  the  grey  stone  on 
which  sat  Con,  the  raven. 
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*  Where  are  you  going  to  ?  '  said  Con  angrily. 

*  I've  come  to  fetch  the  milk  of  the  moon,'  said  Oonagh. 

4  Knock  at  the  door,'  said  Con,  showing  it  to  her,  and  in  she  went. 

*  Curiosity  pot !  '  said  Con,  remembering  how  she  had  plagued 
hin  life  out  watching  him  when  he  had  once  made  a  cache  in  an  old 
chimney  in  the  village.     She   had  caused  him  great  annoyance. 
So  the  witch  secured  Oonagh's  little  feet  and  hands  and  threw  her 
too  into  the  dungeon  with  Mave  and  Mai're. 

Then,  stepping  out  into  the  moonlight,  she  cried  :  '  Con  !  Have 
you  any  sons  for  my  service  ?  '  and  Con  called  his  sons  from  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  and  the  witch  gave  them  new  shapes  to  suit 
her  purpose. 

Driving  down  to  Castle  Gloch  in  a  black  coach,  splendidly 
appointed,  with  coal-black  horses,  outriders,  postillions,  and 
sei'vants,  all  in  sable  liveries,  the  Deadly  Witch  sat  proudly  in  her 
carriage  with  Con  beside  her  disguised  as  her  duenna. 

'  We'll  take  the  shine  out  of  these  little  great  people,'  said  she, 
*  who  have  lived  so  long  in  their  own  small  corners  of  the  earth 
that  they  fancy  themselves  something  superlative  in  the  way  of 
humanity.' 

'  They'll  be  setting  you  down  as  the  Empress  of  China,'  said 
Con,  sitting  very  stiff  beside  her.  The  carriage  drew  up  with  a  flourish , 
and  the  Baron  himself  came  hurrying  to  hand  her  from  her  coach. 

1  Baron,  dear,'  says  the  lady,  giving  him  the  prettiest  little 
white  hand,  '  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  pretend  for  this  once  not  to 
know  me.  Of  course,  I  can  see  that  you  recognise  me  perfectly,  but 
just  for  the  lun  of  it  let  me  be  incognita  for  the  time.'  Then  she 
pressed  his  hand  and  gave  him  a  look  out  of  her  beautiful  grey  eyes 
that  melted  the  heart  within  him. 

1  Madam,'  says  he,  bowing  down  to  the  ground,  '  your  secret  is 
safe  with  me.'  And  that  was  true  enough,  as  he  naturally  had  not 
the  vestige  of  an  idea  of  it. 

She  drew  all  eyes  with  her  beauty  and  her  regal  stateliness. 
Not  one  there  but  thought  her  a  grand  foreign  princess  out  on  a 
frolic ;  and  as  for  the  young  Baron,  he  would  look  at  no  one  else.  He 
wont  clean  out  of  his  mind  with  love,  forgot  the  speech  he  was  to 
have  delivered  at  the  banquet,  failed  to  respond  to  the  compliments 
paid  him,  and  made  himself  as  generally  ridiculous  as  a  youth  in 
his  unhappy  condition  knows  how  to  do. 

The  fair  unknown  fooled  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  languished 
and  ogled  him,  flattered  and  laughed  at  him,  teased  him  and  flouted 
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him,  until  he  was  beside  himself  with  passion  ;  and  curiously  enough 
there  was  not  a  man  in  the  room  that  failed  to  consider  himself 
the  special  object  of  her  attentions.  The  ladies  were  in  a  sorry 
plight.  Their  charms  lost  all  meaning  compared  with  the  stranger's. 
They  looked  like  dolls  or  country  bumpkins  beside  her,  and  yet, 
though  they  watched  her  every  movement,  they  failed  to  see  where 
the  fascination  lay. 

There  was  one  little  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Baroness  who  watched 
more  carefully  than  any  there.  She  had  always  been  a  favourite 
with  the  young  Baron,  and  although  he  may  have  made  love  to  her 
only  to  pass  the  time,  he  had  done  it  to  some  purpose  so  far  as  she 
was  concerned,  for  she  adored  him  with  her  whole  heart. 

This  lady  presently  made  an  extraordinary  discovery.  She 
found  out  that  the  stranger  cast  no  shadow. 

'  It's  my  belief,'  said  she  to  herself,  *  that  she's  one  of  Those ' ; 
and  she  remembered  many  strange  old  stories  of  weird  and  wonderful 
beings,  mostly  evil,  who  had  from  time  to  time  masqueraded  as 
mortals  to  work  their  will  among  them. 

She  trembled  when  she  saw  how  completely  the  young  Baron 
had  fallen  under  the  spell,  and  she  set  her  mind  to  work  out  a  plan 
for  his  deliverance. 

'  If  it  is  as  I  think,'  she  said  in  her  heart,  '  there's  only  one  thing 
that  can  help  me,  and  that  will  be  one  of  the  sacred  hairs  of  Saint 
Patrick  that  the  priest  keeps  hid  in  the  shrine  in  the  old  chapel  in 
the  wood.'  So  she  stole  away,  with  a  dark  cloak  over  her  ball  dress, 
through  the  woods  where  the  trees  stretched  groping  fingers  to 
catch  her  and  the  rough  stones  cut  her  delicate  satin  slippers  to 
pieces.  And  presently  she  reached  the  little  chapel,  and  glad  she 
was  to  see  its  twinkling  light  at  last. 

The  good  priest  was  meditating  so  profoundly  before  the  altar 
that  she  had  to  shake  him  with  all  her  strength  before  he  came  back 
to  himself,  and  even  then  it  took  some  time  before  he  awoke  to 
the  things  of  this  world,  and  he  showed  an  inclination  to  doubt  her 
story  and  a  decided  disinclination  to  part  with  one  of  the  sacred 
hairs. 

'  Father/  said  she,  '  you'll  be  for  ever  sorry  if  you  fail  me  this 
time.  Is  it  that  you  doubt  the  power  of  the  sacred  hairs  ?  ' 

'  It  is  not,'  said  the  priest. 

'  The  young  man's  soul  is  in  question,'  said  she. 

'  You're  not  meaning  his  heart  ? '  said  the  holy  man. 

*  Father,'  said  the  girl,  as  red  as  a  rose,  c  his  heart  is  nothing 
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to  me,  but  the  soul  of  a  man  is  surely  worth  a  hair,  even  if  it's  the 
hair  of  a  saint.' 

'  And  that's  true,'  said  the  priest,  and  he  gave  her  the  hair. 

Presently,  having  set  all  the  men  by  the  ears  and  sown  bitterness 
in  the  hearts  of  the  women,  the  witch  thought  it  about  time  to 
mike  an  end  of  her  business  and  secure  her  husband. 

She  looked  at  the  young  Baron,  and  he  crept  to  her  feet  like 
a  dog  begging  a  bone. 

'  Queen  of  the  world,'  said  he,  *  if  you  will  marry  me  I  shall  be 
happy  evermore.' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  the  witch,  '  I  don't  know  about  that ;  and  it  isn't 
that  that  matters  !  But,  if  you  are  to  be  my  husband,  you  must 
come  with  me  now  without  ever  a  question  as  to  who  I  am  or 
where  I  go  to.  If  you  doubt  me,  your  love  is  no  better  than  an 
insult.' 

But  the  young  man  was  eager  for  any  adventure  that  might 
prove  his  passion  ;  so  she  desired  him  to  make  no  long  farewells. 

The  Baroness  wept,  and  entreated  that  she  might  at  least  be 
informed  of  their  destination. 

'  Your  husband  can  tell  you  all  about  it  when  we're  gone,'  said 
the  witch,  giving  him  a  wicked  look,  and  he  dared  not  confess  his 
ignorance. 

The  duenna  was  all  impatience  to  be  off.  '  There's  danger  in 
the  wind,'  said  she ;  '  I  feel  it  coming.' 

'  Pooh  ! '  said  the  witch,  '  you  were  always  a  croaker ' ;  but  with 
that  a  shudder  ran  over  her.  '  I  feel  queer  myself,'  said  she. 

And  at  that  moment  in  came  the  little  lady-in-waiting,  all  out 
of  breath  with  the  haste  she  had  made  through  the  woods.  She  ran 
straight  up  to  the  witch  and  held  out  her  hand,  with  the  precious 
hair  tight  between  her  finger  and  thumb. 

1  By  the  power  of  Saint  Patrick,'  said  she.  The  witch  screamed 
and  writhed  like  a  tortured  thing.  The  beauty  fell  away  from  her 
like  mouldering  rags  and  they  saw  her  as  she  was,  a  horrible  old 
woman,  with  a  great  raven  fluttering  madly  at  her  feet. 

A  flame  sprang  out  of  the  ground,  so  bright  that  no  one  could 
bear  to  look  at  it.  It  shot  up  into  the  air  and  swept  round  in  a 
great  circle  of  fire  as  though  driven  by  a  mighty  whirlwind,  and 
when  it  died  down  there  remained  only  a  small  heap  of  charred 
feathers  to  testify  to  the  existence  of  Con,  the  raven ;  of  the 
wii  ch  not  a  vestige  was  left. 

The  company  was  seized  with  a  terrible  consternation,  and  the 
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young  Baron  fell  down  in  a  fit  in  which  he  lay  for  days ;  but  when 
he  recovered  he  showed  no  sort  of  gratitude  to  the  lady  who  had 
saved  him  from  a  ghastly  fate — indeed,  he  never  could  bear  to 
look  at  her  again.  However,  she  had  known  well  enough  that  a 
woman  seldom  concerns  herself  over-much  about  a  man's  happi- 
ness without  she  pays  for  it  with  her  own;  and  possibly  she 
thought  it  worth  while. 

As  for  Maire,  Mave,  and  Oonagh,  such  was  the  power  of  the 
sacred  hair  that  with  the  destruction  of  the  witch  their  stolen 
beauties  were  restored  to  them,  and  they  found  themselves  at 
daybreak  safe  outside  the  Hill  of  Doom,  whence  they  fled  home 
hand  in  hand  through  the  dawn;  and  their  story  is  told  to  this 
day  in  Agh-na-Gloch,  though  they  themselves  have  long  learnt 
a  woman's  last  lesson. 

J.  E.  M.  BARLOW. 
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SOMETIMES,  when  I  have  idly  knocked  aside 
A  stone  that  chanced  an  emmet's  nest  to  hide, 
And  seen  the  sudden  chaos,  the  dismay, 
The  rush  to  save  their  offspring,  some  this  way 
Hurrying,  some  that,  their  darkly  pondered  schemes 
So  suddenly  shown,  I  wonder  how  it  seems 
To  them  who  suffer :  do  they  seek  the  cause 
In  some  unchangeable  but  ruthless  laws, 
Ignorant,  and  blind,  and  purposeless,  that  grew 
None  can  say  whence  and  no  one  ever  knew 
Why ;  that  by  hazard  bred  a  thing  far  better 
Not  for  the  good  of  offspring  or  begetter 
Nor  yet  of  any  others,  high  or  low, — 
Only  it  is  and  was  and  shall  be  so? 

Or  think  they  that  such  catastrophic  shock 
Comes  from  a  Maker  Who  but  made  to  mock, 
And  leads  His  puppets  into  the  warm  sun 
Of  progress  and  of  freedom,  bids  them  run 
Each  his  own  serviceable  errand,  glad 
In  failing,  or  succeeding, — for  is  bad 
Not  the  sure  earnest  of  a  greater  good  ? — 
Then  in  a  cynic  and  a  wilful  mood 
Gives  to  the  axis  of  their  world  a  tip, 
Ever  so  slight  it  may  be,  sees  them  slip 
And  struggle,  right  the  overturned  in  vain 
Where  none  his  once  lost  balance  can  regain ; 
And  oh,  profoundest  cause  of  His  fell  mirth, 
Watches  them  grovel  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
To  their  too  trifling  Author  offering  praise 
For  the  profound  perverseness  of  His  ways? 
Or,  philosophic,  do  they  hope  some  Power 
Who  even  in  hurting  plans  a  happier  hour 
Whence  they  shall  look  back  on  the  bygone  pain, 
Nor  wish  it  other,  though  it  come  again? 

What  if  they  knew  the  truth,  that  no  keen  sense 
Forewarned  my  limited  intelligence 
VOL.  XXIX.— NO.  170,  N.S.  15 
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Of  that  dwarf  world  that  lay  beneath  my  feet 

So  orderly,  so  busy,  so  complete, 

Until  I  stumbled  on  it  and  laid  bare 

Its  secrets  to  the  uninvited  air? 

— That  just  by  chance  my  own  heart  is  endowed 

With  a  soft  spot  of  pity  for  the  crowd, 

One  among  thousands  who  might  not  replace 

The  sheltering  stone  for  that  scared  populace? 

Suppose  ourselves  those  ants  then,  and  that  God 

Kind  but  short-visioned,  careless  where  He  trod, 

Far  from  supreme,  good  just  because  not  worse, 

A  person  neither  fit  to  bless  nor  curse. 

Irreconcilable  and  remediless 

For  our  great  loss,  with  what  breath  should  we  bless, 

How  clasp  and  kiss  the  foot  that  may  have  sought 

Neither  our  good  nor  harm  in  what  it  wrought  ? 

For  my  part,  I  confess,  I  can  but  think 

Not  one  of  us  would  stop  at  all  or  shrink 

From  his  allotted  task.     For  Something  kind 

Has  made  the  ants  both  diligent  and  blind ; 

And  better  to  see  nothing,  than  to  see 

The  World's  one  Mind  in  that  haphazard  Me. 

As  for  ourselves,  although  some  Power  had  made 

Myriads  of  beings  by  a  single  grade 

Wiser  than  we  and  abler,  we  should  know 

That  One  works  yet  beyond  them  all ;  for  so 

Ranges  the  human  spirit  beyond  bound 

Of  all  things  seen,  till  it  has  sought  and  found 

Something  that  yields  to  no  dark  doom  of  fate, 

Than  which  no  other  is  more  Good  or  Great ; 

And  in  that  boundless  quality  of  our  Mind 

We  know  Him,  too,  by  barriers  unconfmed 

And  neither  far  nor  false,  but  of  our  kith  and  kind. 

GTJY  KENDALL. 
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THE  LATTER-DAY  SWISS. 
BY    THEIR    'ADVOCATUS    DIABOLI.' l 

'  THE  Swiss  are  the  most  intolerable  people  in  Europe,  the  most 
conceited  and  narrow-minded,  the  most  grasping  and  egoistic,' 
a  cosmopolitan,  who  had  spent  many  years  in  Switzerland, 
once  assured  me  very  emphatically.  '  They  will  tell  you 
without  a  blush,'  he  continued,  '  that  they  are  much  better 
educated  than  any  other  people,  and  much  better-looking;  that 
they  are  more  moral,  more  just  and  honest,  more  truthful, 
industrious,  and  infinitely  more  clever.  Day  in,  day  out,  they 
pose,  even  to  themselves,  as  heaven-sent  legislators,  born  solvers 
of  hard  problems ;  and  they  hail  one  another  gravely  as  freedom's 
pet  champions.  One  might  think,  to  hear  them  talk,  that  they 
had  a  complete  monopoly  of  all  virtues,  all  talents,  all  good  gifts 
of  any  kind,  indeed;  and  that  Switzerland  was  worked  on  strict 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  lines.' 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  added,  with  something 
very  like  a  snort,  V  As  a  point  of  fact,  they  are  nothing  but  a  huge 
fraul.  Why,  they  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  free- 
dom." nor  yet  of  "  justice."  There  are  cantons  where  the  police 
wield  more  power  than  in  Eussia,  and  where  the  petty  tyranny 
that  prevails  is  simply  appalling.  There  are  cantons,  too,  where 
a  foreigner's  legal  rights  are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they 
are  written,  in  case  of  any  dispute  with  a  native.  The  Swiss  may 
be  veil  educated,  of  that  I  cannot  judge;  but  I  can  judge  of 
their  looks,  and  for  real  downright  ugliness — but  you  will  see 
for  yourself.  They  certainly  have  talents  of  a  sort.  They  have 
a  perfect  genius,  indeed,  for  imposing  on  the  world,  for  inducing 
it  to  think  better  of  them  than  they  deserve.  Besides,  they  can 
make  one  sou  do  two  sous'  work,  and  that  is  more  than  either 

1  £n  the  Ecclesiastical  Councils  which  determine  for  or  against  the  canonisa- 
tion of  a  saint,  a  special  part  is  entrusted  to  the  'Advocatus  Diaboli.'  H« 
brings  forward  all  that  can  be  said  against  the  character  of  the  potential 
saint,  that  the  verdict  may  be  given  on  no  mere  half -grounds.  So,  if  in  this 
article  the  shadows  are  designedly  unrelieved,  it  is  because  the  case  for  canonisa- 
tion lands  elsewhere,  and  the  author  acts  as  '  Advocatus  Diaboli.' 
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your  countrymen  or  mine  can  do;  and  they  can  prey  on  their 
fellows  with  consummate  skill.  But  as  for  their  virtues!  Just 
listen  to  what  one  of  their  own  poets  said  of  them  already, 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  the  leopard  never  changes  its 

spots : 

'  On  ne  voit  Bernois  poll, 
Ni  Vaudoie  sobre, 
Ni  Balois  probe ; 
Du  Zurigois  la  chastete, 
Du  Thurgovien  1'honnetete, 
En  Helvetic  est  raret-6.' 

I  was  positively  shocked;  for  I  had  just  arrived  in  Switzer- 
land, and  with  the  firm  conviction  in  my  mind  that  the  Swiss 
actually  had,  as  this  scoffer  declared  they  claimed  to  have,  '  all 
good  gifts.'  I  had  heard  the  most  diverse  persons  lavish  praise 
on  them,  extol  their  rare  talents,  and  hold  them  up  to  admira- 
tion. Besides,  I  knew  that  almost  every  country  in  Europe 
had  marked  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  held  them  by  sending 
commissioners  to  study  their  institutions  and  learn  from  them. 
This  cosmopolitan's  eyes  must  surely  be  holden,  I  thought, 
unless,  indeed,  he  cavilled  for  the  mere  sake  of  cavilling;  and 
I  told  him  so.  Whereupon,  instead  of  being  indignant,  he 
laughed,  and  threw  me  down  a  challenge.  Would  I  undertake, 
he  asked,  to  make  a  note  of  everything  I  saw  or  heard  during 
my  sojourn  in  Switzerland  that  seemed  to  support  his  conten- 
tion that  the  Swiss  were  an  absurdly  overrated  nation — a  fraud, 
in  fact?  If  I  would,  he,  on  his  side,  would  undertake,  pro- 
viding my  note-book  did  not  prove  he  was  right,  to  eat  his 
words,  and  go  about  swearing  for  the  rest  of  his  life  that  the 
Swiss  were  every  whit  as  good  as  their  neighbours.  Beyond 
that  he  would  not  go,  he  said,  because  he  had  a  conscience. 

I  accepted  the  challenge  gladly,  for  that  I  should  have  nothing 
to  note  I  felt  sure.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  days,  however, 
something  occurred  which,  although  it,  of  course,  did  not  shake 
my  faith  in  these  people  among  whom  I  was  sojourning,  certainly 
set  me  a-thinking. 

In  the  town  in  which  I  was  staying,  the  '  Fe'ministes,'  who 
were  very  advanced  in  their  views  I  was  given  to  understand, 
held  a  public  meeting.  It  was  mid -winter,  and  there  was  great 
distress  in  the  district.  It  had  been  decided,  therefore,  to  open 
a  goutte-de-lait  institution,  where  the  children  of  the  very  poor 
were  to  be  provided  with  milk  gratis.  And  the  subject  before 
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the  meeting  was  whether  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children 
should  go  share  and  share  alike  with  the  milk,  or  whether 
it  should  be  given  only  to  the  legitimate.  The  '  Feministes  ' 
discussed  the  subject  for  hours,  weighing  carefully  all  its  pros 
and  cons.  They  then  decided  that  no  child  born  out  of  wedlock 
should  have  a  single  drop.  Without  milk  these  luckless  little 
babies  would  probably  die,  the  ladies  admitted;  but  better  let 
them  die,  they  insisted,  than  that  the  cause  of  morality  should 
suffer. 

At  another  of  their  meetings  their  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  case  of  a  woman  overtaken  by  unmerited  misfortune,  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  help  her  out  of  their  charity  fund.  She 
was,  as  they  knew,  face  to  face  with  starvation;  none  the  less, 
they  refused  to  do  anything  for  her  whatever,  because,  although 
they  knew  nothing  to  her  discredit,  they  had  no  proof,  they 
argued,  that  she  had  not  at  some  time  done  something  discredit- 
able. And  these  '  Feministes  '  belonged  to  the  '  Intelligentia  ' 
class,  and  were  counted  the  6lite  of  the  town.  They  were  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  much  wider  in  their  sympathies  than  other 
women,  more  clear-headed,  and  in  all  ways  up-to-date. 

A  few  days  later,  thanks  to  good  luck — not  merit — I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  lady  who  was  a  patrician,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  old  Swiss  families.  Now  I  was  still  under  the  im- 
pression, at  that  time,  that  class  distinctions  were  much  less 
marked  in  Switzerland  than  elsewhere ;  that  a  sort  of  all-round 
equality  prevailed  there,  in  fact,  and  that  the  whole  nation  were 
more  or  less  democrats.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  therefore, 
at  the  reply  I  received  when  I  ventured  one  day  to  ask  her 
why  neither  she  nor  other  ladies  of  her  rank  and  race  were 
ever  seen  at  the  house  of  any  foreign  representative  in  Berne. 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in  pained  surprise — evidently 
she  was  disappointed  in  me.  *  We  do  not  know  the  Corps 
Diplomatique,'  she  then  remarked  loftily;  and  from  the  tone  in 
which  she  spoke  one  might  have  thought  that  the  Corps  Diplo- 
matique was  made  up  of  very  low-down  persons  indeed — the 
sort  of  persons  whom  no  self-respecting  patrician  could  possibly 
be  expected  to  know.  '  It  was  different,  of  course,  when  the 

de  B ns  were  here,'  she  added  with  a  sigh,  the  de  B ns 

having,  presumably,  the  proper  number  of  quarterings. 

This  lady  was  neither  beautiful,  nor  clever,  nor  rich,  neither 
cultured,  nor  well-mannered,  nor  yet  even  kindly.  So  far  as 
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an  outsider  could  judge,  indeed,  she  had  not  a  single  good  gift 
on  which  to  pride  herself,  excepting,  of  course,  her  pedigree. 
None  the  less,  she  was  firmly  convinced,  as  she  allowed  me  to 
see  very  clearly,  that  she  was  the  very  salt  of  the  earth,  and  that 
a  great  gulf  lay  between  her  and  mere  ordinary  mortals,  even 
diplomatists.  And  she  was  a  typical  member  of  the  Swiss 
patrician  class,  I  found — of  the  female  section  of  it,  at  any  rate. 

Swiss  patricians  plume  themselves  on  being  the  most 
exclusive  aristocracy  in  Europe.  So  exclusive  are  they,  indeed, 
that  of  late  years  they  have  been  reduced  to  associating  solely 
with  one  another ;  for  they  are  for  the  most  part  not  rich  enough 
to  travel;  and  it  very  rarely  happens,  in  these  topsy-turvy ish 
days,  that  anyone  goes  to  Switzerland  who  has  a  long  enough 
lineage  to  be  permitted  to  associate  with  them.  Besides,  they 
have  a  marked  dislike  of  foreigners;  because,  as  one  of  them 
was  kind  enough  to  explain  to  me,  foreigners,  although  a  source 
of  profit  to  innkeepers  and  the  like,  are  to  them  a  source  of 
positive  loss.  Before  the  tourist  took  to  stalking  about  in  their 
midst,  living  was  cheap  there,  it  seems,  and  servant-maids  were 
plentiful.  Now,  living  is  terribly  dear,  as  they  count  dear,  and 
not  a  servant-maid  is  to  be  had.  Nor  is  this  all.  Although 
the  tourist  does  nothing  for  them  but  step  on  their  toes  and  annoy 
them,  they  must  pay  higher  rates  and  taxes  that  he  may  have 
good  roads  to  walk  on,  and  spiral  railways  in  which  to  travel. 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  their  tale.  Thus,  if  they  scowl  when  they 
meet  him — and  they  certainly  do — it  is  not  without  reason. 

Even  among  their  own  country-folk,  however,  these  Swiss 
patricians  form  a  class  apart,  and  hold,  as  a  rule,  no  social 
intercourse  whatever  with  any  other  class.  They  do  not  know 
their  own  President,  and  many  of  them  would  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  exchanging  visits  with  his  Ministers.  Excepting  in 
the  few  cantons  where  they  themselves  have  captured  the 
Machine,  they  stand  as  rigidly  aloof  from  politics  as  from  their 
less  well-born  fellows.  For  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
veriest  Rip  Van  Winkles;  and  nothing  will  make  them  under- 
stand that  even  the  smallest  of  cantons  cannot  be  managed  on 
quite  the  same  lines  as  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Now,  had  I 
met  with  these  people  in  Spain,  or  even  in  Russia,  I  should  not 
have  been  so  very  much  surprised;  but  to  meet  with  them  in 
up-to-date  Switzerland  upset  all  my  preconceived  notions. 

When  I  had  been  in  Switzerland  some  little  time,  I  went  to 
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stay  in  one  of  her  model  towns,  a  town  that  is  extremely  proud 
of  tne  way  in  which  its  affairs  are  managed;  and  while  I  was 
there,  as  it  chanced,  a  somewhat  curious  case  came  up  for  judg- 
meDt.  An  American  lady  had  hung  on  her  balcony  a  bird-cage, 
in  which  were  a  canary  and  a  tiny  glass  of  water.  The  canary, 
wishing  for  a  bath,  sprang  into  the  water,  it  seems,  at  the  very 
moEient,  too,  when  a  Swiss  lady  was  passing.  The  result  was, 
a  drop  of  water  fell  on  her  bonnet.  Only  one  drop  fell,  it  was 
admitted,  and  that  drop — a  little  one — did  no  damage  whatever 
to  the  bonnet.  None  the  less,  a  gendarme,  who  had  witnessed 
the  incident,  promptly  drew  up  a  proces-verbal.  The  end  of 
the  matter  was,  the  American  was  summonsed  and  fined  five 
francs. 

A  short  time  previously,  another  case  of  much  the  same  kind 
had  been  in  court.  A  foreign  resident  was  fined  ten  francs 
because  his  little  girl  had  plucked  three  buttercups  growing  on 
a  piece  of  land  on  which  she  and  some  half-dozen  Swiss 
children  had  for  years  been  accustomed  to  play.  The  land  had 
recently  changed  hands,  and  its  new  owner  had  put  up  a  notice 
forbidding  the  plucking  of  flowers.  A  passing  gendarme  had 
found  the  children  flagrant e  delicto,  and  had  forthwith  instituted 
proceedings  against  the  little  foreigner,  while  letting  the  little 
natives  go  scot-free.  The  child's  father  appealed  against  the 
sentence ;  and  by  dint  of  hard  fighting,  which  entailed,  of  course, 
expense,  forced  the  higher  court  to  reduce  the  fine  from  ten 
frames  to  three — i.e.  one  franc  for  each  buttercup. 

When  I  tried  to  learn  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  these  two 
cas6S,  I  was  told  by  a  Swiss  that  one-half  of  every  fine  levied 
goes  to  the  gendarme  who  reports  the  offence  for  which  it  is 
levied ;  and  also  that  Swiss  gendarmes  cannot  fairly  be  expected 
to  l)e  quite  so  alert  in  taking  proceedings  against  their  own 
country-people  as  against  foreigners.  Further,  I  was  told  by 
an  American  that  in  Switzerland  all  foreigners  rank  as 
Egjptians;  and  that  the  one  scriptural  injunction  that  is  faith- 
fully obeyed  there  is  that  which  ordains  that  Egyptians  shall  be 
spoiled. 

In  an  important  Swiss  town  a  foreign  ratepayer  once  com- 
plained, as  he  told  me  himself,  to  the  Poor  Eelief  Director  that 
out-relief  was  being  given  to  a  family  that  evidently  did  not 
need  it,  as  every  week  they  bought  tickets  and  went  to  the 
theatre.  The  Director  was  troubled,  and  said  that  he  knew 
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these  people  were  fairly  well-off,  but  that  he  really  could  not 
stop  their  out-relief  because  they  were  Swiss  burghers. 

These  are  mere  trifles,  of  course;  still,  they  made  me  feel 
very  uncomfortable,  as  I  was  bound  in  fairness  to  enter  them 
in  my  note -book.  Within  a  week,  however,  I  had  something 
much  more  perplexing  to  record;  for  the  Consul  of  a  fairly 
important  State  informed  me  incidentally  that  he  made  it  a  rule 
to  advise  his  fellow-countrymen  to  put  up  with  any  amount  of 
injustice,  while  in  the  canton  in  which  he  was  stationed,  rather 
than  be  drawn  into  litigation.  And  when  I  asked  him  why,  he 
replied  promptly,  '  Because  here  no  foreigner  ever  wins  in  a 
suit  against  a  native.'  He  had  had  a  long  and  varied  experience 
in  the  ways  of  the  local  and  cantonal  courts,  he  told  me;  in 
the  course  of  it  he  had  known  many  a  case  in  which  all  the 
evidence  was  manifestly  for  the  foreigner  and  against  the  native ; 
but  he  had  never  known  a  case  in  which  the  verdict  had  been 
given  for  the  foreigner,  even  though  the  native  had  legally  not 
a  single  leg  to  stand  on. 

He  spoke  as  a  business  man,  one  who  held  no  brief  for  or 
against  this  people  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast;  and  he  evi- 
dently weighed  his  words  carefully — a  fact  which  rendered  what 
he  said  the  more  impressive  and  depressing. 

It  was  a  distinguished  Swiss  lawyer,  a  judge  in  one  of  the 
high  courts,  who  gave  the  next  blow  to  my  faith  in  the  outcome 
of  my  quest.  He  had  studied  law  in  England ;  and,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, I  found  he  quite  agreed  with  the  old  cosmopolitan  that 
in  Switzerland  no  one  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  freedom,' 
at  least,  not  in  the  English  acceptation  of  the  term.  To  prove 
that  it  was  so,  he  told  me  of  a  case  in  which  he  had  once  been 
engaged. 

An  old  Swiss  farmer,  who  had  no  children,  persuaded  the 
daughter  of  a  cousin  living  in  America  to  come  over  and  keep 
house  for  him.  The  girl  did  her  work  well  and  made  him  very 
comfortable.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  therefore,  as  he  paid  her 
no  wages,  he  presented  her  with  a  silver  watch  and  a  hundred 
francs.  This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  nephews,  who 
were  his  next-of-kin,  they  promptly  cited  him  before  the  local 
authorities,  on  a  charge  of  wasting  his  substance;  and  they 
applied  for  a  decree  pronouncing  him,  on  the  score  of  prodigality, 
unfit  to  manage  his  own  affairs.  The  decree  was  actually  pro- 
nounced, although  the  old  man  fought  against  it  tooth  and  nail, 
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and  even  offered  to  undertake  never  again  to  give  anything  to 
anyone.  Simply  because  he  had  ventured  to  make  a  little 
present  to  a  relative,  who  had  rendered  him  great  service,  he, 
together  with  all  his  belongings,  was  handed  over  by  the  local 
authorities  to  the  keeping  of  his  heirs.  And  there  he  would  have 
remained,  practically  in  bondage  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  if  he 
had  not  appealed  to  the  Federal  Court  when  the  cantonal  court 
refused  to  deliver  him.  The  Federal  Court  annulled  the  decree, 
thus  making  him  a  free  man  again;  but  had  he  not  been  more 
intelligent  than  most  of  his  kind,  had  he  not,  too,  had  an  Ameri- 
can to  help  him  in  his  battles,  the  chances  are  it  would  never 
evon  have  occurred  to  him  to  appeal  to  the  higher  court.  This  is 
a  point  on  which  the  Swiss  jurist  insisted  strongly. 

According  to  him,  and  he  spoke,  of  course,  as  an  expert  on 
the  subject,  local  authorities  wield  more  power  in  Switzerland 
than  in  any  other  country.  Curiously  enough,  they  are  actually 
allowed  in  many  cases  to  act  as  judge,  jury,  prosecutor,  and  wit- 
ness, thus  combining  four  distinct  roles  in  one.  The  result  is, 
the  liberty  and  property  of  the  average  citizen  are  completely  at 
their  mercy,  and  they  are  practically  free  to  play  the  tyrant 
whenever  the  fancy  seizes  them.  For  although  every  citizen 
has,  of  course,  the  right  to  appeal  against  them  to  the  cantonal, 
and  even  the  Federal,  authorities  for  protection,  it  is  only  the 
few,  not  the  many,  who  have  the  courage  to  appeal,  even  if  they 
have  the  money,  as  this  means  entering  the  lists — a  dangerous 
proceeding.  In  certain  country  districts  and  small  towns, 
indeed,  no  man  who  wishes  to  eat  his  dinner  in  peace  'and  to 
enjoy  it,  ever  does  appeal ;  for  he  knows  that,  if  he  does,  his  life 
will  be  made  a  burden  to  him.  The  local  authorities  may  pro- 
nounce him,  as  they  pronounced  the  old  farmer,  unfit  to  manage 
his  own  affairs,  no  matter  how  sharp-witted  he  may  be ;  or  they 
may  send  him  to  a  home  for  inebriates,  although  he  be  fairly 
temperate;  or  to  a  penal  workhouse,  although  he  be  both  self- 
supporting  and  industrious.  A  Swiss  clergyman  assured  me  in 
all  seriousness  that,  in  his  district,  any  man — or  woman — on 
whom  the  local  authorities  look  askance  must  walk  his  shoes  very 
straight  indeed  if  he  were  to  escape  being  sent  off  to  one  place 
or  another.  The  authorities  could,  if  they  chose,  he  said,  send 
any  working  man  to  their  penal  workhouse,  quite  irrespective  of 
his  merits;  nay,  more,  they  actually  did  thus  send  them  there 
whenever  extra  labour  was  required.  And  as  proof  of  what  he 
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said,  he  pointed  to  the  official  records  of  this  institution,  which 
showed  that  it  was  not  in  autumn  or  winter,  as  one  might  have 
expected,  that  most  of  the  inmates  were  sent,  but  in  early 
spring.  That  special  penal  workhouse,  it  must  be  noted,  is  not 
only  self-supporting,  but  money-making. 

There  are  in  force  in  Switzerland  certain  laws  which,  in  the 
hands  of  the  unscrupulous,  may  work  great  havoc  with  personal 
rights  and  liberties.  This  is  a  point  concerning  which  there  can  be 
no  dispute.  For  instance,  in  most  cantons  men  and  women  may 
be  punished  not  only  for  what  they  have  actually  done  in  the 
past,  but  also  for  what  may  possibly  result  in  the  future  from 
what  they  have  done.  Suppose  a  man  is  spending  week  by  week 
all  that  he  earns.  Then  the  local  authorities,  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  local  police,  may  send  him  to  a  penal  workhouse, 
on  the  pretext  that  his  conduct  is  such  that  he  may  later  become 
destitute,  and  therefore  a  burden  on  the  community.  To  be  a 
burden  on  the  community  is  a  crime.  The  result  is,  a  woman 
who  wishes  to  be  rid  of  her  husband  for  a  year  or  two — or  a  man 
of  his  wife— has  only  to  persuade  the  local  authorities  that,  unless 
he  be  forced  to  change  his  ways,  he  may  perhaps  some  day 
become  destitute.  I  myself  found  in  one  penal  workhouse  a 
woman  who  was  there  for  two  years  at  the  request  of  her 
husband. 

Now,  these  local  authorities,  who  may,  if  they  choose,  play 
the  petty  tyrant  so  jauntily,  belong  as  a  rule,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  to  the  lower  middle-class,  many  of  them  being  inn- 
keepers. And  of  innkeepers  it  was  said,  in  the  days  when 
railways  came  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  diligence,  and  thus 
free  the  high  roads  from  danger,  '  II  n'y  a  plus  de  brigands  de 
grands  chemins.  Us  sont  tous  entres  en  Suisse  pour  ouvrir  des 
hotels.'  l  There  are  some  few  cantons,  it  is  true,  where  the 
higher  classes — or  the  priests — have  managed  by  hook  and  crook 
to  keep  all  power  in  their  own  hands.  There  are  two  or  three 
where  it  is  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  one  where  it  has  been 
for  three  generations  in  those  of  two  families.  For  election  urns 
may  be  made  to  yield  any  result  you  choose,  if  manipulated  so 
skilfully  as  they  are  manipulated  sometimes  in  Switzerland. 

Before  I  had  been  three  months  in  the  country,  I  knew — for 
my  own  note-book  proved  it — that,  so  far  as  justice  and  liberty 
were  concerned,  the  old  cosmopolitan  would  never  have  to  eat 
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bin  words.  I  knew,  too,  that,  so  far  as  good  looks  were  concerned, 
there  was  not  much  chance  of  his  ever  having  to  eat  them 
either.  For  one  day  in  Berne  I  saw  a  crowd  in  which  there  were 
at  least  eight  hundred  Swiss  women ;  and  among  the  whole  eight 
hundred  there  was  not  one  whom  any  truthful  person  could  have 
dubbed  beautiful,  handsome,  or  even  pretty.  And  when  I  men- 
tioned this  fact  to  a  foreign  attache,  he  laughed,  though  in  a 
so ne what  dismal  fashion.  For  two  whole  years  he  had,  he 
co  ifessed,  been  going  to  and  fro  in  the  land,  looking  for  pretty 
Swiss  women.  He  had  never  found  but  one;  and  she,  he  dis- 
covered when  he  came  to  make  inquiries,  was  by  birth  not  Swiss, 
but  French. 

If  there  was  one  point  concerning  the  Swiss  on  which  I  was 
more  sure  than  another,  when  I  arrived  in  their  country,  it  was 
that  they  were  indeed  '  infinitely  more  clever  than  any  other 
people.'  Once  among  them,  however,  to  my  dismay  I  could 
find  no  outward  and  visible  signs  of  their  cleverness,  although  I 
so  eight  them  diligently.  On  the  contrary,  as  a  race  they  struck 
me,  from  the  first,  as  being  quite  extraordinarily  dull,  narrow, 
and  uninteresting.  I  never  heard  one  of  them  say  anything 
wifcty,  or  make  a  good  joke,  or  even  an  original  remark ;  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  they  seemed  to  have  no  thought  in  their 
heads  beyond  themselves  and  their  country,  and  neither  to  know 
nor  yet  to  care  a  whit  what  was  passing  in  other  countries.  Still, 
in  the  case  of  cleverness,  outward  and  visible  signs  are,  as  we  all 
know,  often  deceptive  :  the  superlatively  clever  not  unfrequently 
seem  to  the  uninitiated  superlatively  dull.  Had  it  not  been  for 
my  compact  with  the  cosmopolitan,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  taken 
it  for  granted  that,  if  these  people  did  not  shine  socially,  it  was 
because  they  regarded  shining  as  frivolous,  and  therefore  un- 
worthy of  them.  As  it  was,  I  felt  bound,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
confronting  him,  to  try  to  obtain  proof  that  at  any  rate  their 
claim  to  intellectual  supremacy  rested  on  a  sure  foundation.  I 
therefore  began  to  pay  visits  to  their  schools. 

The  first  school  I  went  to  is  the  pride  of  the  canton  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  the  envy  of  all  the  other  cantons.  The  school 
buildings  are  remarkably  fine;  they  are  perfect  models,  indeed, 
of  what  such  buildings  should  be.  Every  room  is  lofty,  well 
ventilated,  well  supplied  with  all  the  latest  devices  for  helping  in 
their  work  both  the  teachers  and  taught.  There  are  good  maps 
on  the  walls,  and  pictures  are  dotted  about.  If  only  the  children 
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were  on  a  par  with  their  surroundings!  They  are  evidently 
carefully  taught,  and  to  use  their  fingers  as  well  as  their  heads 
—always  a  satisfactory  sign.  They  could  read  fairly  well,  and 
their  writing  and  arithmetic  were  decidedly  good.  Everything 
concerning  the  geography  of  Switzerland  they  seemed  to  know, 
even  to  the  winding  of  the  tiniest  stream;  and  something, 
although  by  no  means  everything,  concerning  her  past  history. 
But  when  I  asked  the  children  in  the  highest  class,  the  ninth-year 
class — in  this  canton  attendance  at  school  is  compulsory  for  nine 
years — the  name  of  the  English  King,  not  one  of  them  could 
answer;  and  although  six  knew  that  Kaiser  Wilhelm  ruled  in 
Germany,  only  three  knew  that  Franz  Josef  ruled  in  Austria. 

In  the  eighth-year  class  one  boy  knew  the  name  of  the  English 
King,  and  one — but  only  one — the  name  of  the  Swiss  President. 
I  then  inquired  what  was  the  capital  of  France,  whereupon  the 
whole  class  hung  their  heads;  and  the  teacher  whispered  to  me 
that  the  question  was  hardly  a  fair  one,  as  his  pupils  were  not 
taught  foreign  geography. 

So  far  as  I  could  make  out,  these  children,  who  had  been  at 
school  for  more  than  seven  years,  had  never  been  taught  any- 
thing foreign;  had  never  been  told,  at  school  at  any  rate,  that 
such  a  country  as  England  existed,  or  that  there  was  such  a  town 
as  Paris ;  had  never  been  told,  in  fact,  that  there  was  any  country 
but  Switzerland,  any  towns  but  Swiss  towns.  The  result,  I  must 
admit,  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  I  could  find  no  signs  of 
special  intelligence  among  these  children;  never  did  I  come 
across  children,  indeed,  who  had  quite  so  little  imagination, 
quite  so  little  ambition,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  so  much 
all -saving  common  sense.  '  If  every  calling  were  open  to  you, 
from  that  of  a  shoeblack  to  that  of  a  king,  what  calling  would 
you  choose?  '  I  asked  each  one  of  them  in  turn;  and  not  one  of 
the  lot  chose  a  calling  higher  than  that  of  a  retail  trader. 

I  once  asked  the  same  question  in  a  Montenegrin  school,  and 
every  little  peasant's  son  wished  to  be  a  general,  a  judge,  or  a 
minister-president ;  and  they  all  knew  something  about  London, 
Paris,  and  Berlin.  In  a  Roumanian  village  school  a  little  lad  knew 
— as  he  told  me — not  only  that  our  King's  name  was  Edward, 
but  also  that  he  had  a  niece  whose  name  was  Ena,  and  that  she 
was  going  to  marry  the  King  of  Spain !  That  was  carrying  things 
to  extremes,  of  course ;  still,  surely  these  little  Swiss  would  be 
more  alert  than  they  are,  and  also  more  intelligent,  if  they  were 
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not  brought  up  to  think  that  Switzerland  was  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  universe. 

In  the  higher  schools  and  colleges  the  state  of  things  is,  no 
doubt,  different;  but  then  these  institutions  are  by  no  means 
purely  Swiss.  According  to  the  latest  statistics  there  are  808 
women  studying  medicine  in  Switzerland,  and  only  18  of  them 
are  Swiss. 

From  the  young  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  old,  and  began 
to  go  about  from  canton  to  canton  visiting  the  various  institutions 
where  the  poor  are  housed,  when  their  working  days  are  past. 
I  had  previously  visited  similar  institutions  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  Germany,  Austria,  Denmark,  and  Russia;  and 
everywhere  I  had,  of  course,  found  among  the  inmates  a  few  old 
folk  whose  minds  were  weaker  than  their  bodies — who  were 
feeble-minded,  in  fact.  Still,  everywhere  it  was  only  the  few 
with  whom  this  was  the  case,  while  the  great  majority  were  as 
sharp-witted,  probably,  as  they  ever  had  been. 

In  Switzerland  it  is  far  otherwise.  There  the  impression  a 
Versorgungshaus  makes  on  one  is  that  it  is  an  idiot  asylum.  In 
the  first  of  these  institutions  that  I  visited,  a  good  third  of  the 
inmates  were  feeble-minded,  many  of  them  being  quite  imbecile ; 
in  the  last,  two-thirds  were  in  the  same  condition ;  and  in  several 
quite  one-half.  Never  was  I  in  a  country  where,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  I  saw  so  many  old  men  and  women  who  were 
mentally  afflicted.  I  saw  so  many,  indeed,  that  I  asked  several 
doctors  if  there  really  were  so  many  as  there  seemed  to  be,  and 
they  all  agreed  that  there  were.  According  to  them,  among 
the  working  classes  most  of  the  old  people  are  more  or  less 
imbecile;  and  when  I  inquired  why,  I  was  told  that  it  was 
because  they  drank  when  young  so  much  absinthe. 

By  this  time  I  was  so  thoroughly  depressed  that  I  did  not 
even  enter  a  protest,  much  less  put  the  matter  to  the  test,  when 
I  was  assured,  by  one  in  a  position  to  know,  that  I  should  find  no 
work  of  real  genius  written  by  a  Swiss,  no  drama,  nor  poem,  nor 
novel,  no  masterpiece  of  any  sort,  indeed ;  nor  any  picture  of  the 
first  order  that  was  the  handiwork  of  a  Swiss,  nor  yet  any  piece 
of  sculpture. 

Even  then  I  had  one  hope  left,  although  only  one.  The 
child  who  is  neither  pretty  nor  clever  is  always  expected  to  be 
good;  therefore,  surely  the  Swiss  must,  as  a  nation,  be  kindly, 
humane,  and  moral,  I  thought,  whatever  else  they  may  not  be, 
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and  even  though  they  be  narrow.  But  when  I  saw  poor  old 
women  shovelling  away  the  snow  from  the  streets  of  Berne, 
while  great  strong  men,  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  stood 
watching  them,  I  began  to  have  doubts  even  on  this  point ;  and 
these  doubts  were  soon  confirmed.  For  I  was  in  Switzerland,  as 
it  chanced,  that  Sunday  morning  when  it  first  became  known 
that  the  King  of  Portugal  and  his  son  had  been  murdered ;  and 
not  a  word  of  indignation  was  to  be  heard,  not  a  word  of  sorrow, 
nor  even  surprise.  Not  only  were  the  whole  people  indifferent, 
but  they  were  callous ;  they  all  seemed  to  think  that  the  slaughter- 
ing of  crowned  heads  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  one  might  expect ; 
and  some  of  them,  as  they  went  on  their  way,  gave  quite  a  little 
chuckle,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I  told  you  so !  '  thus  proving  that 
they  were  neither  kindly  nor  humane,  although  they  might,  of 
course,  be  moral. 

I  learnt,  however,  from  an  English  girl  who  was  going  to 
one  of  their  schools,  that  the  Swiss  children  she  consorted  with 
there  had  no  notion  what  honesty  was — she  could  not  even  make 
them  see  that  there  was  any  harm  in  cribbing.  Then  a  foreign 
friend  exhorted  me  to  be  sure  and  count  any  change  I  might 
receive,  especially  at  a  post-office  or  railway-station ;  and  he  gave 
as  a  reason  that  he  had  learnt,  by  counting  his,  that  Swiss 
officials  are  prone,  in  dealing  with  foreigners,  to  make  mistakes, 
and  never  to  their  own  detriment.  In  Geneva  another  shock 
awaited  me;  for  there,  in  Calvin's  own  town,  it  was  admitted 
quite  cheerfully  that  there  were  more  disorderly  houses  per  head 
of  the  population  than  in  any  other  town  in  Europe. 

When  the  old  cosmopolitan  read  my  notes  he  seemed  to  think 
that  they  all  went  to  prove  that  he  was  right  in  dubbing  Europe's 
model  nation  a  huge  fraud.  An  '  Advocatus  Diaboli '  who  could 
not  find  in  them  a  quite  irrefutable  case  must  be  a  very  clumsy 
fellow  indeed,  he  maintained ;  and  he  went  on  singing  his  T  Tekel ' 
over  Switzerland  and  all  things  Swiss  more  vigorously  than  ever. 

EDITH  SELLERS. 
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THREE  figures  stand  out  with  a  peculiar  distinction  in  the  history 
of  Canada  since  Confederation.     They  are  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  Goldwin  Smith.     It  is,  perhaps,  worth 
remarking  that  the  three  represent  in  themselves  the  three  races 
which  have  hitherto  done  most  to  build  up  Canada  and  give  to  her 
civilisation  a  distinctive  tone.     That  the  Canadian  '  experiment  ' 
differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  United  States  is  due  pre- 
eminently to  the  action  and  interaction  of  English,  French,  and 
Scottish  settlers.     In  this  case  the  Scotsman,  characteristically 
enough,  did  the  most  practical  work,  and  has  left  the  most  visible 
monument.     His  wide  knowledge  of  men  and  of  affairs,  his  in- 
stinctive grasp  of  a  political  situation,  his  genius  for  '  putting 
things   through,'    were   really  responsible  for   the   success   of 
Confederation,  and  did  nothing  less  than  give  a  new  turn  to  the 
history  of  his  country.     Glasgow  has  always  been  full  of  men  of 
quick  wit,  of  easy  good-nature,  and  acute  business  ability;  but 
none  of  her  sons  ever  made  better  use  of  these  qualities  than  Sir 
John  Macdonald.    The  French-Canadian,  again,  has  shown  him- 
self pre-eminently  a  man  of  his  race.  From  Voltaire  and  Montes- 
quieu onwards,  many  of  the  best  minds  of  France  have  shown 
in  their  willingness  to  learn  from  the  political  experiments  of 
Great  Britain  that  rare  catholicity  of  spirit  which  makes  men  able 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  alien  civilisations.     The  same  spirit 
may  be  found  in  French-Canada,  and  its  presence  is  the  most 
encouraging  feature  of  a  not  too-reassuring  situation.     It  would 
be  more  encouraging  still  if  it  were  paralleled  by  a  similar  syrn- 
paihetic  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  English-speaking  people. 
At  any  rate,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  all  the  eloquence  and  all  the 
astuteness  of  the  Frenchman,  with  that  dexterous  tact  and  sound 
judgment  which  not  only  link  him  with  his  predecessor,  but  also 
make  him  an  inheritor  of  the  traditions  of  British  Liberalism. 
Sir  Wilfrid  is  always  graceful,  where  Sir  John  was  always  effec- 
tive.    The  Englishman,  on  the  other  hand,  was  neither  grace- 
ful nor  effective;  neither  eloquence  nor  generalship,   neither 
diplomacy  nor  'heartiness,'  suited  his  character,  and  he  chose 
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to  play  in  Canada  a  part  which  he  himself  denned  as  that  of  a 
Bystander. 

Such  a  part  might  seem  one  much  less  characteristic  of  the 
Englishman  than  are  those  of  Macdonald  and  Laurier  of  the 
Scotsman  and  the  French-Canadian.  For  Canada,  England  is 
chiefly  the  country  of  the  Imperialist  and  of  the  immigrant.  The 
one  she  is  apt  to  regard  as  an  enthusiastic  busybody,  the  other  as 
anything  but  that ;  and  perhaps,  if  she  were  ever  to  open  her  heart, 
she  would  be  found  to  avow  almost  as  little  sympathy  for  the 
advocates  of  Imperial  Federation  as  for  the  undesirable  and  the 
work-shy,  who  are  the  first,  among  '  foreigners,'  to  proclaim 
themselves  Englishmen.  But  Gold  win  Smith  was  neither  an 
Imperialist  nor  a  loafer  :  he  arrived,  with  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  scholarship,  to  become  the  '  gloomy  prophet  '  of  annexation 
to  the  United  States.  Yet,  though  Goldwin  Smith  said  things 
about  England  which  would  have  been  impossible  for  most 
Canadians  to  say,  though  no  man  was  more  eager  to  find  new 
things  in  the  New  World  and  to  approve  them  when  found,  for 
all  that  he  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  be  an  Englishman  of  a 
type  finished  and  complete  such  as  Canada  has  seldom  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  so  closely.  The  careers  of  the 
Governors-General  have  been  full  of  situations  of  great  value  in 
bringing  out  in  vivid  contrast  the  ideals  and  customs  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  her  colonies.  But  the  Governor-General  is  a 
transitory  and  privileged  visitor,  usually  of  approved  discretion. 
Goldwin  Smith  lived  in  the  centre  of  Toronto  for  nearly  forty 
years,  writing  almost  weekly  all  the  time  to  proclaim  and  enforce 
the  verdict  of  an  intellect,  trained  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  on  the 
affairs  of  Canada.  If  Tacitus  had  lived  for  an  equal  period  among 
the  Germans  and  kept  a  complete  diary,  the  result  could  have 
been  scarcely  more  piquant.  For  Goldwin  Smith,  like  Tacitus, 
was  a  doctrinaire  who  cherished  for  a  young  civilisation  hopes  of 
the  fulfilment  of  which,  among  his  own  people,  his  critical  in- 
telligence despaired.  It  was  this  which  made  him  far  less  of  a 
Canadian  than  either  Sir  John  Macdonald  or  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 
His  whole  attitude  to  Canada  was  governed  by  his  '  Continental  ' 
views;  his  whole  preaching  was  of  the  gospel  '  America  for  the 
Americans.'  He  never  tires  of  repeating  that  a  true  literature 
is  impossible  for  a  political  dependency;  that  English  public 
buildings,  quite  apart  from  their  inherent  viciousness  of  taste, 
are  utterly  incongruous  when  reproduced  in  the  climate  of  Canada ; 
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that  English  public  schools  have  no  more  place  in  a  democratic 
community  than  has  rank  conferred  by  the  British  Crown;  he 
proves  that,  in  the  contest  between  cricket,  baseball,  and  lacrosse 
for  fche  position  of  Canada's  national  game,  baseball  will  win. 
Canada  has  not  even  the  jeunesse  doree  of  Philadelphia,  and 
lacrosse  is  still  the  barbarous  game  which  its  inventors,  the  Indians, 
made  it.  For  an  Englishman,  however  unathletic,  to  set  base- 
ball above  cricket  is  surely  something  more  than  merely  '  veiled 
treason.' 

1  Veiled  treason,'  at  any  rate,  was  what  Sir  John  Macdonald 
called  such  an  attitude  towards  Imperialism.  Did  he  not  say, 
'  A  British  subject  I  was  born ;  a  British  subject  I  will  die  '  ?  As 
his  biographer  is  careful  to  point  out,  through  the  whole  of  the 
Canadian  Prime  Minister's  public  career  runs  like  a  thread  his 
advocacy  of  the  '  British  connexion.'  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  goes 
farther  still,  and  combines  with  this  double  loyalty  a  third  as 
consistently  avowed  as  any.  He  is  the  creator  of  Imperial 
Preference,  but  he  is  also  the  true  son  of  France  :  in  London  he 
can  speak  imperially  with  an  eloquence  such  as  seldom  adorns 
British  platforms;  in  Paris  he  redresses  the  balance  by  confess- 
ing that  after  all  his  heart  is  French.  Yet  for  all  these  Euro- 
pean sympathies,  Sir  John  and  Sir  Wilfrid  always  were 
Canadians  in  just  the  same  sense  that  Goldwin  Smith  was  never 
anything  but  English.  Sir  John  was  a  man  of  genius  who  saw 
that  Canada  had  just  a  chance  of  becoming  a  nation  independent 
of  the  United  States — in  spite  of  complete  helplessness,  pro- 
vincial antipathies,  and  geography.  The  British  connexion 
came  to  hand  to  aid  him  to  make  that  chance  a  reality.  He 
mado  the  most  of  it.  Sir  Wilfrid  is  a  man  of  great  talent,  who 
has  all  that  passionate  national  feeling  which  is  the  legacy  to 
the  French-Canadian  of  a  great  history  :  he  knows  the  blot  which 
1759  has  left  on  the  honour  of  his  race;  he  is  determined  that 
his  people  shall  have  the  share  they  deserve  in  the  development 
of  their  inheritance,  and  that  no  racial  feeling,  no  religious  dis- 
sensions, shall  mar  the  great  object  of  his  life — the  building  up 
by  a  French-Canadian  statesman  of  a  great  and  united  Canada. 
Of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Goldwin  Smith  wrote  :  '  He  makes  it 
plain  that  he  will  always  stand  by  his  friends  and  be  loyal  under 
all  circumstances  to  the  party  cause.  Standing  by  his  friends 
is,  in  fact,  a  habit  which  he  carries  to  excess,  certainly  as  regards 
the  public  interest,  probably  as  regards  his  own ;  and  the  legal 
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maxim  Noscitur  a  sociis  applied  to  his  connexions  might  bear 
hard  on  him.  Yet  the  reputation  of  being  a  true  and  gallant 
comrade  is,  in  a  general  way,  as  useful  a  point  of  character  as  a 
party  leader  can  possess.'  His  verdict  on  Laurier  is  equally 
drastic :  '  An  affable  gentleman,  a  pleasing  orator,  a  thorough 
opportunist.'  The  last  word,  at  any  rate,  applies  to  both.  One 
principle  has  governed  the  careers  of  both  the  Conservative  and 
the  Liberal — the  promotion,  by  every  effort  and  endeavour  of 
their  own  party,  of  the  welfare  of  Canada.  Like  Chatham,  and 
perhaps  with  equal  justification,  each  has  believed  that  he  could 
save  the  country  and  no  one  else  could.  Liberalism,  Con- 
servatism, Imperialism — Continentalism  even — all  these  have 
been  used  as  battle-cries  and  weapons,  but  the  inspiration  of  the 
struggle  and  its  goal  has  been  patriotism  for  Canada. 

If  Goldwin  Smith  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that 
patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  the  scoundrel,  no  man  ever  had 
less  sympathy  for  opportunism.  The  portrait  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well hangs  over  the  mantelpiece  of  '  The  Grange  '  dining-room, 
but  Cromwell,  if  he  had  had  to  deal  with  Goldwin  Smith,  might 
well,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  have  prayed  the  Lord  to 
deliver  him  from  one  who  always  believed  far  more  in  '  fearing 
God  '  than  in  keeping  his  powder  dry.  He  had  a  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Canadian  people  purer  and  keener  than  that  of 
many  a  Canadian  patriot.  But  if  such  was  the  end  of  so  much 
of  his  thought  and  writing,  he  was  not  the  man  to  use  that  end 
to  justify  the  means.  As  a  French-Canadian  clericalist  paper 
has  it,  he  was  '  un  penseur  original  et  profond,  mais  souvent 
un  peu  bizarre.'  For  if  in  his  ends  he  was  a  Canadian,  or  at  any 
rate  a  North  American,  in  his  means  he  was  what  his  English 
education  had  made  him.  The  rules  of  the  game  were  more  to 
him  than  the  game  itself,  and  those  rules  he  learnt  at  Eton, 
at  Oxford,  and  in  the  company  of  Bright  and  Cobden  and 
J.  S.  Mill.  He  never  ceased  to  be  an  Englishman,  because  he 
always  had  an  English  standard  for  Canadian  politics  and  public 
men — an  English  outlook  on  America. 

The  natural  result  was  that  Canada  misunderstood  Goldwin 
Smith,  who  in  his  turn  misunderstood  Canada.  The  nation- 
alist policy  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  for  a  time  suited  Goldwin 
Smith's  view  that  Canada  must  place  no  reliance  on  the 
Mother  Country;  he  therefore  gave  some  support  to  the  Con- 
servative party.  As  he  came  to  regard  with  more  and  more 
distrust  the  tour  de  force  by  which  Canada  was  being  built  up 
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on  e,  foundation  of  railways  in  defiance  of  geography,  so  he 
became  more  and  more  convinced  that  Canada's  fate  was 
absorption  into  the  Union.  Hence  he  found  something  in 
common  with  his  views  in  the  Liberal  policy  of  reciprocity  with 
the  U.S.A.,  and  the  Commercial  Union  League,  of  which  he  was 
President,  supported  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  This  change  of  front 
was  put  down  by  a  portion  of  the  Canadian  Press  to  the  refusal 
of  Sir  John  to  give  Goldwin  Smith  office!  The  notion  was  a 
grim  comment  on  what  the  Bystander  called  '  this  perpetual 
civil  war  of  intrigue,  calumny,  and  corruption  which  some 
people  take  for  an  ordinance  of  Heaven,'  and  which  he  hoped 
would  some  day  *  acquit  Heaven  by  coming  to  an  end.'  Again, 
after  Goldwin  Smith's  death  a  well-known  Toronto  citizen  said, 
'  We  must  remember  that  he  was  not  a  Canadian,  and  [was] 
therefore  at  liberty  to  express  opinions  which  from  a  native  of 
this  country  might  have  been  unpardonable.'  One  can  imagine 
the  Bystander's  comment :  '  Is  it  the  privilege  of  non- 
Canadians  only  to  speak  their  minds?  Are  candour  and  truth- 
fulness, elsewhere  regarded  as  the  plain  duty  of  a  Christian, 
incompatible  with  birth  in  Canada?  '  A  publication  called  the 
'  Canadian  Encyclopaedia  '  taxes  Goldwin  Smith  with  helping 
to  destroy  'the  amenities  of  Canadian  journalism,'  which  he 
might  have  done  so  much  to  elevate,  by  the  violent  and  partisan 
spirit;  of  his  writing.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  inept 
comment  on  a  writer  who,  if  always  in  earnest,  was  never  un- 
chivslrous.  Goldwin  Smith  was  himself  a  peculiarly  sensitive 
victim  of  Canadian  journalists,  who  certainly  did  not  owe  to  him 
the  distortion  of  their  view  of  professional  amenities.  But  the 
verdict  is  typical  of  a  civilisation  still  so  immature  as  to  be 
unable  to  understand  that  a  controversialist  who  attacks  an 
opponent's  views  does  not  necessarily  thereby  reflect  on  his 
religious  opinions,  commercial  honesty,  or  home  life.  In  a  new 
country  it  is  not  enough  to  disagree  with  a  man's  opinions  :  you 
must  declare  your  abhorrence  of  his  whole  personality  and 
manner  of  life;  if  you  do  not,  the  omission  can  only  be  an  over- 
sight. That  Goldwin  Smith  had  no  axe  to  grind,  no  personal  ani- 
mosities to  gratify,  made  him,  though  not  an  unique,  still  a 
strange  and  incomprehensible  figure  in  Canadian  affairs.  Again, 
obituary  notices  of  '  the  Sage  of  the  Grange  '  nearly  all  assure 
their  readers  that  Goldwin  Smith,  though  a  writer  of  advanced 
views  on  religion,  was  nevertheless  a  regular  attendant  at 
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Beverley  Street  Baptist  Church,  and  BO  far  from  being  an 
atheist  was  not  even  really  an  agnostic.  It  is  clear  that  when 
the  Bystander  reviewed  Kenan's  agnostic  manifesto,  hoped  that 
Mr.  Ingersoll  would  get  a  fair  hearing,  and  declared  that  there 
is  '  no  refuge  but  in  truth,'  he  was  in  danger  of  shocking  a 
people,  whose  Protestantism,  liberal-minded  and  tolerant  of 
sectarianism  as  it  is,  remains  rigidly  orthodox. 

If  Gold  win  Smith  was  something  of  an  enigma  to  Canada, 
perhaps  the  reason,  in  part  at  least,  was  that  he  himself  did  not 
understand  her.  His  type  of  mind  was,  of  course,  one  more 
prone  to  criticism  than  to  sympathy.  In  a  sense  it  is  true  that 
he  did  not  understand  his  age.  But  in  Europe  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  minds  of  his  own  type,  for  he  was  the  typical  product 
of  a  mature,  scholarly,  and  introspective  civilisation.  It  may  be 
true  that  a  certain  cure  for  that  well-known  type,  the  Oxford 
reformer,  would  be  a  few  years  in  an  American  college.  Goldwin 
Smith  himself,  when  once  asked  by  an  eager  student  how  long  it 
would  take  Cornell  to  become  like  Oxford,  answered  with  a  kindly 
smile,  '  About  five  hundred  years.'  But,  for  all  that,  the  true 
sphere  for  the  Oxford  reformer  is  Oxford,  where  his  critical  spirit 
is  appreciated  for  what  it  is  worth  (or  only  a  little  less)  and  has  its 
effect.  In  Oxford  he  may  be  a  stimulus ;  in  America  he  will  be 
purely  an  irritant.  America  prides  herself  on  her  powers  of  assimi- 
lation, but  the  New  World  is  not  yet  old  enough  to  assimilate  a 
critic.  For  one  thing,  if  the  critic  is  introspective,  the  New  World 
is  self-conscious,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  the  man  who  is  perpetually 
judging  himself  by  a  self-constituted  standard  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  a  people  who  rely  for  the  daily  bread  of  their  self-respect 
on  what  other  people  can  be  induced  to  say  of  them.  To  pay 
such  small  homage  as  did  the  Bystander  to  this  amiable  foible 
was  really  to  fail  in  sympathy,  to  throw  away  an  opportunity  for 
influence.  Here,  again,  he  almost  lost  sight  of  the  end  in  stern 
adherence  to  the  proper  means.  Undoubtedly  he  had  a  real  desire 
to  raise  the  tone  of  Canadian  journalism.  But  to  write  for  one 
of  the  recognised  party  papers  would  have  been  to  desert  his 
independent  attitude.  So  for  sixteen  years  he  wrote  a  weekly 
column  to  the  '  Farmer's  Sun  ' — a  paper  almost  unknown  outside 
rural  Ontario.  Here,  alongside  of  articles  on  the  fattening  of 
hogs,  he  passed  in  review  the  politics  of  Europe,  discussed  the 
genesis  in  history  of  contemporary  movements,  and  gave  brief 
verdicts  on  current  literature.  It  ma}r  be  doubted  if  either  the 
farmers  or  journalism  benefited  very  much. 
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A  Regius  Professor  of  Oxford  with  a  real  desire  to  improve 
the  education  and  culture  of  the  country  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  take  a  large  part  in  the  University  movement.  Of  the 
two  provincial  universities  of  Toronto  and  Queen's,  the  former 
was  steadily  reinforcing  itself  with  federated  denominational 
colleges ;  the  latter,  under  its  great  chief,  Principal  Grant,  fight- 
ing a  long  battle  for  independence,  and  becoming  a  school  of 
classics  and  a  centre  of  college  spirit  unsurpassed  on  the  con- 
tinent. Grant  was  himself  a  man  who,  like  Goldwin  Smith, 
combined  academic  distinction  with  keen  political  interests  :  he 
used  both  to  make  Queen's  famous.  But  Goldwin  Smith  had 
neither  the  official  status  nor  the  intense,  if  narrow,  loyalty  of 
Grant.  At  university  functions  he  could  show  himself  an  orna- 
ment to  the  institution  of  which  he  was  a  senator.  But  he  always 
maintained  that  the  Province  had  too  many  universities  and  the 
universities  too  many  students,  the  result  being  the  depletion  of 
the  farm  and  the  overstocking  of  the  legal  and  teaching  profes- 
sions. He  could  criticise  the  conduct  and  the  oratory  of  a  univer- 
sity dinner  and  point  out  the  difficulties  in  a  new  country  of  the 
residential  system  of  Oxford,  but  his  own  efforts  to  educate  the 
people  were  made  in  the  columns  of  the  Canadian  monthly,  the 
'  Bystander,'  the  '  Week,'  or  the  '  Nation,'  where  in  inimitable 
fashion  he  demolished  Tennyson  and  Carlyle,  appreciated  Ruskin, 
reviewed  innumerable  historical  and  philosophical  works,  many 
of  which  can  scarcely  have  been  found  in  Ontario  outside  the 
Grange  library. 

Again,  few  men  outside  the  actual  arena  followed  more  closely 
the  movement  of  Canadian  politics.  Towards  the  end  he  used 
to  say  that  in  a  municipal  election  he  always  asked  his  butler 
how  to  vote,  and  perhaps  even  he  sometimes  slipped  a  cog  in 
the  extraordinarily  involved  machinery  of  federal,  provincial, 
and  municipal  politics.  But  to  read  the  '  Bystander  '  is  to  suspect 
that  his  object  may  have  been  rather  to  test  than  to  borrow 
the  views  of  his  faithful  old  English  servant.  His  works  are 
a  mine  of  apt  comment  for  the  Canadian  historian;  each  week 
brings  its  output  of  crisp  verdicts  on  the  smallest  public  event : 
nothing  is  too  trivial — an  election  for  a  Toronto  suburb, 
the  style  of  the  Ontario  Parliament  buildings,  the  Book 
Depository  of  the  Ontario  Education  Department — to  form 
material  for  enforcing  the  Bystander's  views.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  aspects  of  this  political  activity  was  his  relations 
with  M.  Henri  Bourassa,  the  famous  nationalist  of  Quebec 
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Province.  The  best  Canadian  comment  on  Goldwin  Smith's 
death  is  M.  Bourassa's  in  his  own  paper,  '  Le  Devoir.'  He 
describes  how  the  connexion  arose  out  of  his  protest  against 
the  sending  of  the  Canadian  contingent  to  South  Africa :  how 
his  resignation  was  noticed  by  Goldwin  Smith  in  the  '  Weekly 
Sun'— 

oil  chaque  semaine,  de  sa  plume  alerte,  concise  et  ferine,  il  passait  en  revue  les 
evenements  politiques  d'Europe  et  d'Amerique.  ...  II  formula  (continues 
M.  Bourassa)  1'espoir  que  je  maintiendrais  mon  attitude  sans  flechir.  Je  crus 
voir  une  nuance  de  doute  dans  ses  dernieres  lignes  :  et  ce  soupgon  me  fut  plus 
sensible  que  tous  les  horions  qui  pleuvaient  sur  ma  tete. 

He  wrote  to  define  his  attitude  and  to  ask  advice,  and 
received 

une  lettre  charmante,  bonne  et  lumineuse,  courte  mais  pleine,  comme  toutes 
celles  qu'il  a  bien  voulu  m'ecrire  jusqu'a  sa  derniere  maladie  .  .  .  De  ce  jour  je 
ne  dirai  pas  que  je  devins  son  ami — la  distance  que  1'age,  le  talent,  et  1'autorite 
avaient  mise  entre  nous  m'interdit  de  prendre  ce  titre  qu'il  voulait  bien 
m'accorder.  Mais  ce  que  je  peux  dire  sans  vaine  jactance — et  c'est  du  coeur 
qu'en  surgit  aujourd'hui  le  souvenir  reconnaissant  et  emu — c'est  qu'il  ne  cessa 
d'entourer  ma  vie  publique  d'une  attention  presque  paternelle.  C'est  vraiment 
comme  un  fils  qu'il  m'accueillit  au  Grange,  ou  il  maintenait  intactes  les  tradi- 
tions de  la  vraie  hospitalite  anglaise,  simple,  cordiale,  et  large.  Mais  au 
Grange,  il  y  avait  surtout  1'ambiance  d'une  mentalite  superieure,  1'atmosphere 
qui  entourait  depuis  pres  d'un  demi-siecle  le  plus  grand  ecrivain  anglais  con- 
temporain.  Je  n'y  ai  passe  que  quelques  heures,  mais  ce  furent  des  heures 
decisives.  Lorsque  parfois  je  remonte  a  1'origine  de  certaines  pensees  dont  le 
developpement  a  oriente  ma  vie  politique,  je  la  retrouve  la.  Nul  plus  que 
Goldwin  Smith  ne  m'a  fait  comprendre  le  vice  et  la  f aiblesse  des  partis  politiques, 
leur  croissance  anormale  dans  1'histoire  et  la  vie  du  peuple  anglais.  Ai-je 
besoin  d'ajouter  qu'il  fut  mon  maitre  dans  la  resistance  a  1'Imperialisme,  au 
jingoisme,  et  a  leur  meilleur  allie,  1'opportunisme  ? 

But  M.  Bourassa,  if  he  is  an  independent  politician,  is  a  sin- 
cere Catholic  :  the  issue  of  his  paper  which  contains  this  notice  of 
Goldwin  Smith  contains,  printed  in  full,  the  first  half  of  the  Papal 
Encyclical  on  the  subject  of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo.  The  School 
question  in  the  North- West  broke  down  the  political  alliance, 
though  it  left  the  friendship  intact  enough  for  Goldwin  Smith  to 
write,  on  November  13,  1909,  in  a  letter  announcing  his  wife's 
death,  that  he  '  hoped  to  hear  one  brave,  honest  voice  at  least 
raised  on  this  navy  question.'  The  whole  episode  reveals  the  man. 
The  opportunism  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Sir  John  Macdonald 
made  him  their  relentless  critic;  the  courage  of  M.  Bourassa 
made  him  an  ally  for  a  time,  and  always  a  friend.  Yet  it  has 
been  said  that  French-Canada  herself  bears  a  grudge  against 
M.  Bourassa  for  having  raised,  over  what  was,  after  all,  a  small 
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issue- — and  one  which  Sir  Wilfrid  was  careful  to  isolate — the 
racial  question  in  its  naked  crudity.  And,  moreover,  ready  as 
Goldwin  Smith  was  to  strengthen  the  sturdy  nationalism  of 
M.  Bourassa  by  pointing  out  how  inherently  English  is  that  '  art 
of  quarrelling  by  rule  '  which  he  so  abhorred,  he  was  himself  one 
of  the  fiercest  enemies  of  another  phase  of  M.  Bourassa 's  creed. 
'  On  the  rights  of  minorities  in  matter  of  education,'  says  '  La 
Presse,'  '  he  has  formulated  ideas  of  excessive  narrowness,  and, 
although  owing  fealty  himself  to  no  religious  sect,  he  was  always 
one  of  the  strongest  foes  of  our  Catholic  faith.'  The  Bystander 
never  missed  a  chance  of  pointing  out  what  an  evil  day  for  French- 
Canada  it  was  when  the  Ultramontane  Jesuit  came  back  to  replace 
the  Gallican  Sulpician,  and  how  self -contradictory  was  the  alliance 
of  the  former  with  the  Liberalism  of  Quebec.  Here  lies  the  whole 
secret  of  that  virulent  antagonism  to  Goldwin  Smith's  views  which 
once  forced  him  to  decline  a  degree  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  because  a  prominent  Canadian  judge  entered  a  public 
protest.  He  was  forever  driving  wedges  into  the  flimsy  structure 
of  Confederation  which  even  the  bonhomie  of  Sir  John  and  the 
eloquence  of  Sir  Wilfrid  have  scarcely  availed  to  hold  together. 
It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  be  a  Canadian  to  appreciate  why  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  has  to  be  simultaneously  a  Liberal  and  a  Catholic, 
a  Frenchman  and  an  Englishman,  a  Nationalist  and  an  Im- 
perialist, an  upholder  of  Reciprocity  and  a  Protectionist.  It  is 
the  only  possible  way  of  being  a  Canadian.  The  Manitoba  Schools 
que  stion  very  nearly  split  Canada  up,  and  it  was  raised  by  a  man 
of  Groldwin  Smith's  views  on  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Free 
Trade  policy  of  Peel  and  Gladstone  very  nearly  drove  Canada  into 
the  arms  of  the  United  States,  and  would  have  done  so  almost 
certainly  but  for  the  United  States  reception  in  1866  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854.  The  answer  of  Canada  was  the 
C.P.R.,  as  her  answer  to  the  Commercial  Union  policy  of  the  '90's 
was  Imperial  Preference.  Both  were  illogical,  but  a  young 
nation  may  be  allowed  to  prefer  to  logic  escape  from  self -surrender 
into  the  arms  of  an  insulting  and  contemptuous  neighbour. 
Goldwin  Smith  called  this  struggle  for  self-preservation  '  mere 
prejudice  ' — just  as  Cavour  called  Victor  Emmanuel's  lament 
over  the  sacrifice  of  Clothilde  to  an  elderly  parvenu  'the  scruples 
of  rancid  aristocracy.'  After  all,  perhaps,  the  Pacific  scandal 
was  a  small  price  to  pay  for  Canada's  escape  from  her  Prince 
Napoleon.  At  any  rate,  the  executors  of  this  tour  de  force  cannot 
be  expected  to  welcome  the  candid  friend  always  at  hand  to  point 
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out  that  their  feat,  if  not  simply  impossible,  is  certainly  futile. 
A  casual  visitor  to  Canada  is  struck  at  once  by  its  American  tone 
— architecture,  journalism,  slang,  clothes,  drinks,  culture,  all 
borrowed  from  across  the  line.  The  longer  one  remains  in  the 
country  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  all  this  is  on  the  surface- 
that  the  real  way  to  make  a  Canadian  angry  is  to  mistake  him  for 
an  American.  '  Lord  Lome  was  anxious,  among  other  things, 
to  provide  us  with  a  national  hymn.  Is  the  hymn  to  be  in  a  dual 
language,  with  opposite  aspirations  in  alternate  stanzas? ' 
So  remarks  the  Bystander,  and  he  follows  this  up  with, 
'  When  the  road  from  the  maritime  provinces  to  Quebec 
through  Maine  is  opened,  it  will  be  seen  that  shippers 
and  passengers  are  not  disposed  to  describe  a  vast  curve 
to  the  northwards  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  military  line 
or  of  avoiding  temporary  contact  with  a  nation  which  has  no 
knights.'  Then  of  the  nation  which  has  many,  '  Why  had  Toronto 
no  Hampden  when  this  (the  destruction  of  part  of  Queen's  Park) 
was  done?  Unhappily,  for  some  reason  which  perhaps  Dr. 
Bourinot  and  other  profound  students  of  our  institutions  can 
explain,  our  political  soil  is  more  fruitful  of  oratory  and  other  good 
things  than  it  is  of  Hampdens.'  When  it  is  remembered  that  a 
sense  of  humour  is  as  yet  undeveloped  among  Canadians,  and  that 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  said  *  the  twentieth  century  belongs  to 
Canada,'  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  unpopularity  of  Goldwin 
Smith. 

Canada,  then,  has  not  always  appreciated  the  humour,  or  the 
candour,  or  the  disinterestedness  of  her  critic.  Nor  did  the  critic 
always  give  credit  to  the  national  spirit  of  Canada,  nor  to  the 
fine  energy  and  virility  which  underlies  her  materialism,  her 
shifty  compromises,  the  corruption  of  public  life,  and  the  dexterous 
opportunism  of  public  men.  He  left  the  Old  World  in  disgust  at 
the  naked  barbarism  of  national  warfare.  But  when  he  came  to 
the  New  World  he  found  there,  too,  much  of  the  spirit  of  war, 
though  the  war  was  not  against  men,  but  against  Nature,  with 
tariffs  and  railways  and  booms  for  its  weapons,  and  commercial 
rivalry  patrolling  frontiers  with  Custom-houses  instead  of  con- 
scripts. He  found,  too,  in  a  materialistic  civilisation  the  strong- 
hold of  what  he  held  to  be  a  supremely  materialistic  faith,  and 
discovered  that  even  on  virgin  soil  democracy  has  not  solved  the 
problem  of  Church  and  State.  He  had  always  hated  party,  and 
in  Canada  he  found  something  more  hateful  yet — a  party  system 
without  party  principles.  He  did  not  altogether  see  that  the 
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reason  for  this  was  that  the  real  dividing  line  of  Canadian  life — 
the  questions  of  race  and  of  religion — are  not  made  party  ques- 
tions, simply  for  the  reason  that  to  raise  them  would  be  to  dis- 
member the  Dominion.  To  set  Frenchman  against  Englishman, 
Catholic  against  Protestant,  would  have  been  the  result  of  follow- 
ing out  to  its  conclusion  the  Bystander's  trenchant  advice. 

If  it  is  easy,  however,  to  see  why  Canadians  distrusted 
Gcldwin  Smith,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  see  why  they  loved  him.  The 
outpourings  of  journalistic  obituaries  only  disguise  a  very  real 
feeling  of  loss  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  especially  in 
Toronto.  When  '  the  Sage  '  is  hailed  as  '*  the  Greatest  Scholar 
of  his  Age/  one  suspects  a  trace  of  provincial  vanity  over  the  fact 
that  the  great  Victorian  writer,  the  tutor  of  Edward  VII.,  lived 
for  thirty-nine  years  in  Toronto.  Something  of  this,  no  doubt, 
there  is.  But  to  think  that  it  is  all  would  be  to  mistake  the  whole 
character  of  Goldwin  Smith's  position  in  Canadian  life.  Of  real 
friends  he  had  very  few  in  Canada — one  or  two  of  his  allies  in  the 
Commercial  Union  campaign  and  some  members  of  the  university 
circle  perhaps  come  as  near  to  earning  that  title  as  any.  But  he 
was  riot  made  for  intimacy.  As  M.  Bourassa  says,  '  En  depit  de 
son  urbanite*  de  gentleman  et  de  sa  haute  culture  intellectuelle, 
c'e"tait  un  passionne;  la  passion  de  son  Bysteme  troublait,  sur 
certains  points,  la  serenite  de  son  jugement.'  And  prevented, 
too,  one  may  add,  the  inevitable  compromises  of  a  close  friend- 
ship. But  if  friendship  for  the  man  is  rarely  met  with,  gratitude 
for  his  kindness  is  sown  broadcast  over  the  province.  And 
beyond  the  appreciation  of  individuals  there  is  the  feeling  of 
fellow-citizens  that  the  whole  life  was  a  lesson  in  citizenship. 
Indeed,  it  is  obvious  now  that  he  is  dead  that,  distinguished  as 
Goldwin  Smith  was  as  an  historian,  and  unsurpassed  as  a 
journalist,  it  was  as  a  citizen  that  he  built  his  most  enduring 
monument. 

Of  his  personal  kindness  anecdotes  abound.  A  group  of 
undergraduates  decided  to  start  a  student  paper  which,  like  other 
youthful  productions,  was  to  revolutionise  local  journalism. 
They  asked  Goldwin  Smith,  and  also  Mr.  Chesterton,  for  con- 
tributions. Mr.  Chesterton's  answer  was  a  sarcastic  postcard; 
Goldwin  Smith  asked  them  to  lunch,  and  spent  an  hour  after- 
wards in  telling  them  his  best  stories.  Three  weeks  later  came 
hie  accident.  He  once  declared  that  no  Canadian  student  would 
in  the  present  state  of  education  ever  have  scholarship  enough  to 
win  the  Ireland  or  the  Hertford  at  Oxford.  A  M'Gill  Rhodes 
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Scholar  won  them  both,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  home  again 
Goldwin  Smith,  to  make  amende  honorable,  telegraphed  to  ask 
him  to  lunch.  And  if  it  was  easy  for  him  to  show  hospitality,  it 
was  even  easier  to  open  his  purse.  He  helped  poor  students 
through  their  university  course,  founded  a  scholarship  from  a 
large  boarding-school,  and  the  King  Alfred  Library  at  Toronto 
University.  Toronto  has  many  generous  subscribers  to  missions 
and  hospitals,  but  it  was  something  more  than  such  generosity 
which  made  Goldwin  Smith  once  give  a  sum  of  money  to  a 
Koman  Catholic  society  which  was  doing  necessary  work  in  the 
city.  His  private  secretary,  of  very  long  standing,  is  an  ardent 
Imperialist ;  his  pastor  is  a  keen  Baptist.  Those  who  knew  him 
best  say  that  he  never  spoke  a  harsh  word  :  in  spite  of  his  intel- 
lectual combativeness  he  never  failed  in  the  essentials  of  courtesy ; 
in  spite  of  his  reputation  he  was  never  condescending. 

Citizenship  in  the  New  World  is  more  apt  to  take  the  form  of 
giving  money  than  time.  Like  Julius  II.  with  St.  Peter's,  the 
American  millionaire  longs  for  an  architectural  monument :  he 
enjoys  nothing  more  than  planting  dollars  and  watching  other 
men  cultivate  them  into  universities.  But  Goldwin  Smith  was 
public-spirited  as  well  as  open-handed.  If  he  wanted  to 
encourage  appreciation  for  literature  in  the  Province,  he  wrote  for 
a  literary  monthly  and  gave  lectures  to  classes  at  the  Grange.  If 
he  felt  the  menace  of  Socialism,  he  spoke  at  labour  conferences, 
made  friends  of  the  Canadian  working-men,  and  supported  the 
formation  of  a  public  library  for  their  use.  He  believed,  of 
course,  in  elementary  education  for  all,  but  wanted  to  strengthen 
high-school  education,  to  make  it  complete  in  itself,  and  to 
prevent  unsuitable  students  going  on  to  the  university.  So  he 
became  not  only  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  but 
President  of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association;  and  it  is  cha- 
racteristic that,  unlike  subsequent  presidents,  at  the  session 
during  his  year  of  office  he  attended  every  meeting.  Among  the 
rather  obscure  archives  of  the  society  are  to  be  found  at  least  two 
papers  read  by  him.  He  served  on  the  Commission  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  as  he  had  served  on  the  Oxford  Commission 
forty  years  before,  and  thus  gave  the  Commissioners  the  full 
benefit  of  his  English  experience.  Indeed,  it  is  in  such  con- 
nexions as  these  that  Goldwin  Smith  gave  to  Canada  his  most 
fruitful  advice.  Toronto  is  a  fine  example  of  vicious  town- 
planning,  or  rather  of  no  town-planning  at  all.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Grange  itself,  there  is  hardly  a  single  open  space  in 
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the  lower  city.     Queen's  Park,  which  corresponds  in  position  to 
the  Central  Park  of  New  York,  is  rapidly  being  filled  up  with 
buildings.     The  city's  splendid  frontage  on  the  Lake  has  been 
handed  over  to  the  railroads  and  made  as  dingy  and  unapproach- 
able as  the  Thames  opposite  Somerset  House.     Against  all  these 
things  Goldwin  Smith  vehemently  protested.     He  did  more  than 
protest :  he  left  the  fine  old  grounds  of  the  Grange  to  the  city — 
so  there  is  now  no  danger  that  what  reminds  one  of  a  piece  of 
English  park  scenery  will  be  absorbed  into  the  squalid  slum 
which  is  growing  up  round  it.  As  a  Free  Trader  of  the  Manchester 
School — '  the  last  leaf  of  a  great  tree  ' — he  was,  of  course,  the 
enemy  of  tariffs,  and  no  friend  of  the  '  infant  industries  '  of 
Canada.     So  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  encourage  and  help  the 
farmers,  whom  the  visitor  to  Ontario  never  sees,  but  who  are  the 
real  backbone  of  the  Province :  he  addressed  their  Institutes, 
welcomed  them  to  the  Grange,  and,  as  has  been  said,  for  sixteen 
years  was  a  weekly  contributor  to  their  paper.     '  They  always 
say  what  they  think, '  he  said  of  the  farmers ;  and  he  declared  that 
nothing  had  given  him  greater  pleasure  during  his  time  in  Canada 
than  his  connexion  with  the  '  Sun.'     It  may  have  been  quixotic 
as  a  piece  of  practical  policy,  but  it  was  the  act  of  a  man  who 
knew  how  to  give  himself  freely  to  a  cause.     Goldwin  Smith  was 
English  by  education  and  temperament,  and  his  life  in  Toronto 
was  English,  too,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.     It  was  this  life, 
and  not  his  wide  reputation  or  the  illustrious  visitors  whom  he 
attracted  to  the  city,  which  makes  Toronto  unaffectedly  sorry  that 
he  is  gone.     He  was  a  prophet  whose  real  message  was  not  in  his 
words,  but  in  himself.     His  great  purpose  was  to  help  forward  the 
co-operation  of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  cause  of  the 
world's  peace.     If  he  had  put,  as  he  never  did,  the  whole  of 
himself  into  a  great  book,  or  if,  as  a  publicist,  he  had  become  the 
creator  of  a  great  body  of  opinion,  he  could  not  have  done  more 
than  he  did.     Nowhere  in  North  America  hitherto  has  a  true 
critic  from  the  Old  World  been  much  appreciated.     To  win  by  the 
real  distinction  of  his  life,  as  Goldwin  Smith  did,  the  unaffected 
appreciation  both  of  Cornell  and  of  Toronto,  was  to  do  more  than 
appears  on  the  surface  for  the  cause  of  Anglo-Saxon  unity. 
'  Influence,'  says  the  Imperialist  biographer  of  Sir  Alexander 
Hamilton,  '  is  not  government.'     But  it  is  something  a  great  deal 
befcter,  more  valuable,  and  more  abiding. 

KENNETH  BELL. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DE    QUINCEY. 

OF  course ,  you  always  skip  scenery  in  books,  and  so  do  many 
other  people  older  than  you  are,  who  ought  to  know  better.  And 
many  people  skip  scenery  in  life  also,  and  never  want  to  look  at 
it,  and  would  rather  be  shopping  or  walking  down  a  street  than 
watching  the  most  beautiful  sunset  or  beholding  mountains  or 
rivers  or  the  wonder  of  the  sea. 

But  you'll  have  to  read  these  few  words  about  the  Pixies' 
Holt,  and  if  you  miss  one  of  them  the  pixies  will  be  much 
annoyed  with  you,  because  they  think  very  highly  of  the  entrance 
to  their  domain,  and  have  spent  much  time  and  trouble  in 
making  it  what  it  is. 

Their  haunt  lies  hidden  among  great  trees,  where  stands  a 
cluster  of  rocks,  all  covered  with  moss  and  lichens  and  tufts  of 
grass.  The  grasses  come  and  go  according  to  the  seasons,  so 
that  in  Summer  the  great  rocks  have  green  hair,  and  in  Autumn 
their  hair  turns  yellow,  and  in  Winter  it  fades  and  disappears 
under  the  razor  of  the  east  wind,  so  that  the  rocks  are  bald  until 
the  grasses  sprout  again  in  Spring. 

It  was  Spring  when  Charles  went  to  the  Holt  hoping  to  see 
a  pixie,  and  he  found  a  little  dingle  of  the  woods  knee -deep  in 
bluebells,  with  the  great  green-haired  rocks  towering  up  above 
them.  The  bluebells  nodded  and  swayed,  and  scented  the  air 
to  the  very  entrance  of  the  cave  among  the  boulders  where  fairies 
were  believed  to  dwell.  You  went  in  between  two  great  masses 
of  stone,  richly  decorated  with  dark  moss ;  and  first  you  came  to 
a  front  hall,  so  big  that  a  couple  of  foxes  could  easily  dance 
upright  there;  and  then  you  came  to  an  inner  chamber,  only 
large  enough  to  hold  one  little  child;  and  then  you  came  to  a 
huge,  mysterious,  pitch-black  hole;  and  what  was  beyond  that 
none  knew  exactly.  But  that  it  was  the  high  road  into  an 
important  pixy  city  few  sensible  people  pretended  to  doubt. 
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Charles  sat  down  among  the  bluebells,  and  waited  very 
patiently  indeed.  And  his  patience  was  rewarded,  for  he  saw 
some  exceedingly  curious  things  that  are  only  seen  by  patient 
people  sitting  quite  still  in  woods.  I  cannot,  however,  stop  to 
talk  about  the  squirrels  and  humble-bees  and  birds  and  other 
busy  folk,  because  many  people,  far  cleverer  and  patienter  than 
I  am,  have  written  whole  fat  books  about  them.  All  I  must  do 
is  to  tell  how  Charles  saw  a  pixy,  and  who  it  was,  and  what  he 
talked  about. 

A  brown  thing  emerged  from  the  main  entrance  of  the  rocks, 
and  first  Charles  thought  it  was  a  weasel,  and  then  he  thought  it 
was  a  stoat;  but  it  happened  to  be  neither  of  these  beasts,  as 
Charles  soon  saw,  for  it  stood  on  its  hind-legs  and  stretched  its 
little  arms,  and  then  walked  forward  six  paces  and  then  stood 
still  again.  Its  countenance  was  old,  its  cheeks  were  thin,  and 
its  forehead  was  larger  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  its  face. 
It  had  grey  whiskers  and  a  sharp  nose,  and  a  sort  of  hood  of  dead 
fern-colour  ending  in  a  point,  which  hung  down  over  one  ear. 
It  wore  a  long  cloak,  which  nearly  reached  the  ground,  but  was 
bolted  at  the  waist.  Under  its  arm  was  a  little  book — far,  far 
smaller  than  the  tiniest  '  tiny  '  book  that  was  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  one  of  those  splendid  book  catalogues  that  kind  book- 
sdlers  often  send  to  me. 

The  pixy  stood  on  tiptoe  and  smelt  a  bluebell ;  then  he  sniffed 
the  air,  like  a  little  mouse  that  has  just  come  out  of  its  hole  to 
seek  for  adventures;  and  then  he  sat  down  on  the  blade  of  a 
wood-rush,  sighed,  put  on  a  tiny  pair  of  double-glasses,  and 
opened  his  tiny  book. 

Charles  thought  that  he  had  better  speak  before  the  pixy 
began  to  read  and  got  interested,  because  he  loved  books 
himself  and  knew  how  hard  it  is  to  leave  them  when  you 
have  once  started.  So  he  said,  '  If  you  please,  sir,  may  I  talk 
to  you?  ' 

The  pixy  looked  up,  as  we  look  up  into  the  sky  when 
it  thunders.  He  did  not  answer  immediately,  but  took  a  wee 
t(  lescope  out  of  his  cloak  and  attentively  examined  Charles,  who 
towered  above  him. 

'  You  are  a  human  boy,  I  see,'  he  said  at  last.  His  voice 
was  thin  and  sharp,  like  the  sound  made  by  the  wings  of .  some 
flies  when  they  hang  in  the  air;  but  he  spoke  quite  distinctly, 
and  Charles  heard  him  very  well. 
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'  Yes,'  he  answered;  'I'm  twelve,  and  I  have  a  good  many 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  my  name  is  Charles.' 

'  Any  relation  of  the  great  Charles?  '  inquired  the  fairy. 

'  D'you  mean  King  Charles?  ' 

'  No,'  answered  the  pixy,  '  I  do  not.  I  mean  Charles 
Dickens.  For  practical  purposes,  in  the  history  of  this  country 
there  is  only  one  Charles.' 

'I'm  afraid  I'm  not,'  said  the  visitor.  '  I  never  heard  of 
him.' 

'  So  much  the  worse  for  you,'  answered  the  pixy.  Then  he 
began  to  read  his  book  again. 

'  The  question  is  if  I  may  have  a  few  words  on  a  sad  subject,' 
said  Charles. 

The  pixy  shut  his  book. 

'  There  is  only  one  sad  subject,'  he  said.  '  And  I  am  always 
quite  ready  to  discuss  it.  But  let  me  first  reduce  you  to  a  more 
convenient  size.  Have  no  fear :  when  our  talk  is  at  an  end 
I  will  restore  you  to  your  present  absurd  dimensions.' 

Charles  was  a  good  deal  puzzled  at  this  speech,  but  he  felt  no 
fear.  The  pixy  took  a  pencil  from  his  pocket  and  made  a  little 
diagram  on  Charles's  boot.  Then  he  spoke  a  magic  word,  and 
in  an  instant  Charles  found  himself  on  equal  terms  with  the  little 
fairy  man.  Another  strange  thing  also  happened,  for  he  now 
saw  that  the  wild  wood  and  the  bluebells  and  the  great  masses  of 
rock  were  in  reality  not  wild  at  all.  From  his  present  height  of 
three  inches  and  a-quarter  he  perceived  that  the  bluebells  were 
growing  in  stately  and  regular  avenues,  with  walks  and  sidewalks 
between  them;  that  the  entrance  to  the  cave  was  no  rough  hole 
between  two  lumps  of  rocks,  but  a  magnificent  and  beautiful  gate- 
way of  glittering  granite  covered  with  wonderful  decorations  in 
grey  and  black.  All  was  thought  out  and  carefully  planned, 
even  to  the  spider's  web  that  held  a  dead  leaf  above  the  entrance, 
as  though  it  had  been  a  flag  at  the  gate  of  a  city. 

'  Recline  here,'  said  the  pixy,  '  and  we  will  discuss  the 
saddest  subject  in  the  world.  I  may  tell  you  that  my  name  is 
De  Quincey  i' 

'  Indeed,'  said  Charles. 

'  Yes, '  answered  the  fairy.  '  The  original  great  De  Quincey , 
as  you  may  or  may  not  know,  was  a  learned  Theban  who  wrote 
books — the  most  wonderful  books,  in  my  opinion.  So,  when  the 
time  came  for  me  to  choose  a  name,  I  called  myself  De  Quincey.' 
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'  Do  fairies  choose  their  own  names?  '  asked  Charles. 
'  Certainly.  Why  not?  At  twenty-one  years  of  age  we  are 
called  upon  to  give  ourselves  a  name.  The  great  name  of 
"  De  Quincey  "  was  not  appropriated  in  Fairyland,  so  I  took  it. 
And  this  brings  me  naturally  to  the  saddest  subject  in  the  world. 
I  refer  to  the  music  of  English  prose.  It  has  gone.  We  have 
losr,  it.  The  music  of  prose  is  a  thing  of  the  past !  ' 

He  took  out  his  handkerchief,  and  was  evidently  going 
to  cry. 

'  Don't  cry — explain/  said  Charles.  '  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean  by  the  music  of  prose.' 

*  Then  read  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Milton  and  De  Quincey 
and  Landor  and  Euskin,'  said  the  fairy.  '  Walter  Landor,  let 
me  tell  you,  is  an  immortal  banner  on  the  topmost  turret  and 
battlement  of  our  glorious  mother-tongue !  ' 

'  Dear  me !  '  said  Charles,  '  how  beautifully  you  talk.  I  do 
with  I  understood  these  things.' 

'  I  always  talk  like  that  when  I  get  excited,'  answered 
De  Quincey.  *  Nobody  can  ever  say  that  I  do  not  sustain  the 
charms  and  cadences  of  the  language.  If  I  ask  for  another  cup 
of  tea  at  breakfast,  it  is  done  like  an  artist;  but  I  am  not 
appreciated.  Who  cares  for  the  music  of  English  prose 
nowadays?  Nobody — nobody.  And  that  is  the  saddest  thing— 
in  fact,  the  only  really  sad  thing  in  the  world.' 

'  Was  Shakespeare  anybody  much?  '  asked  Charles.  He  had 
not  read  many  books,  but  once  on  a  time  some  people  lodged 
at  Merripit  in  the  summer — a  reading  party  of  young  men 
from  Oxford — and  one  of  them  had  left  behind  a  copy  of  '  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream.' 

'  Take  off  your  hat  when  you  mention  that  name !  '  ordered 
the  fairy;  and  Charles  did  so. 

.  *  Remember  that  when  anybody  speaks  of  Shakespeare  you 
un-3over  your  head,'  repeated  De  Quincey;  and  Charles  saw  that 
he  had  taken  off  his  brown  cowl,  and  was  quite  bald  under  it. 

'  The  same  remark  applies  to  Milton,'  he  added.  '  And  as 
to  Shakespeare  being  any  good,  he  is  not  merely  some  good,  but 
all  good — the  most  superlative,  supreme,  transcendent,  and  para- 
mount artist  this  world  has  known.  I  speak  as  a  poet  myself.' 

'  Have  you  read  his  funny  book  about  the  pixies?  '  asked 
Charles. 

'  Before  you  were  born  or  thought  of,'  answered  De  Quincey. 
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'  He  paid  Fairyland  a  visit  in  order  to  write  it.  That  was  before 
my  time,  I  grieve  to  say,  but  vivid  traditions  exist  amongst  us. 
Shakespeare  has  been  in  Fairyland  more  than  once.  But  we  are 
forgetting  the  music  of  English  prose.  The  loss — the  heart- 
breaking loss !  ' 

His  lip  went  down  and  he  drew  out  his  pocket-handkerchief 
once  more. 

'  Don't  interrupt  me  again,'  he  said  to  Charles,  *  because  I 
will  cry.  It  is  a  case  for  many  and  bitter  tears.' 

He  wept,  and  Charles  noticed  that  each  drop  was  like  a  little 
seed-pearl.  They  rolled  down  on  either  side  of  the  fairy's  nose 
and  pattered  and  hopped  on  the  ground  as  though  they  had  been 
hail ;  but,  unlike  hail,  they  did  not  melt. 

Charles  was  much  interested. 

'  Excuse  me,'  he  said,  '  but  might  I  have  some  of  those?  ' 

'  Some  of  what?  '  asked  the  fairy.  The  worst  part  of  his 
weeping  was  over  and  he  began  to  give  long  gasps  and  dry  his 
eyes. 

'  Some  of  those  beautiful  tears/  said  Charles. 

"  Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  ye  mean,"  '  quoted 
De  Quincey.  '  All  the  same,'  he  added,  '  I  do  know  what  ye 
mean.  Yes,  you  can  have  them ;  but  they  will  be  of  little  use  to 
you.  The  tears  of  fairies  are  the  seed  of  the  flower  euphrasy — 
known  to  you  as  "  eyebright." 

'  Of  course,'  said  Charles.     '  It  grows  all  over  the  Moor.1 

Sow  these  fond  drops,'  said  the  fairy,  '  and  euphrasy  will 
spring  up.  Sometimes  it  is  white  and  sometimes  it  is  purple. 
Experiment  has  proved  that  my  tears  always  come  up  purple. 
I  may  mention  that  Milton  refers  to  the  herb  in  "  Paradise 
Lost." 

Neither  spoke  for  a  long  time  after  that;  then  Charles,  who 
had  a  kind  heart  and  liked  to  talk  of  things  that  he  knew  interested 
people,  asked  the  pixy  what  his  book  was,  because  he  thought 
it  would  please  De  Quincey  to  talk  about  it. 

'  The  work  I  am  perusing  happens  to  be  a  dictionary,' 
answered  the  fairy.  '  There  is  much  pleasure  and  profit  to  be 
won  from  the  pages  of  a  dictionary.  I  have  read  every  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  and  made  a  study  of  each — all  but  "  z."  You  may 
have  observed  that  I  never  use  any  word  beginning  with  that 
letter.  The  reason  is  that  I  have  not  yet  studied  it.' 

'  I  know  two  words  beginning  with  "  z."  '  declared  Charles. 
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*  You  surprise  me,'  answered  the  fairy.     '  I  should  not  have 
expected  that.    .What  are  they?  ' 

'  Zebra  and  Zany,'  answered  Charles. 

'  Thank  you ;  the  zebra  I  have  met  with  in  works  on  natural 
history,'  replied  De  Quincey;  '  but  I  cannot  say  that  the  word 
"  zany  "  is  familiar  to  me.  What  do  you  mean  by  it?  ' 

*  A  chap  who  is  a  bit  soft  in  his  wits — who  has  got  a  bee  in 
his  bonnet.' 

'  Capital !  '  said  the  other.  '  I'm  tired  of  calling  the  fairies 
fools;  now  I  can  call  them  "  zanies  "  instead.  It  will  make  a 
change.' 

'  Surely  no  fairies  are  fools? '  asked  Charles  with  great 
surprise.  '  I  thought  they  were  all  as  sharp  as  needles.' 

'  Far  from  it.  In  fact,  no  more  sharp  as  a  rule  than  anybody 
else.  We  have  just  as  many  fools  among  us  as  you  have,  or  the 
birds  have,  or  the  beasts  have.  Society  of  all  ranks  consists 
mostly  of  fools.  We  people  with  brains — I  include  you,  because  you 
know  two  words  beginning  with  "  z  " — we  clever  people,  I  say, 
have  to  think  for  the  poor  stupids  who  can't  think  for  themselves/ 

'  And  now,'  said  Charles,  '  I'll  tell  you  what  I  have  come 
about.  It  was  very  lucky  that  I  met  such  a  wonderful  and  clever 
pixy,  for  if  most  of  them  are  thick-headed,  of  course  they  couldn't 
have  helped  me.' 

lie  then  told  De  Quincey  about  his  father  and  how  he  had 
changed.  He  also  mentioned  the  Meeting,  and  the  resolve  that 
everybody  had  come  to  at  it. 

And  then,  after  we'd  decided  upon  a  beautiful  present  for 
my  father,  to  get  him  back  into  a  good  temper,'  explained  Charles, 
'  the  question  was,  What  should  it  be?  And  my  sister  Unity 
thought  that  I  should  come  and  ask  the  pixies.  And  here  I  am.' 

De  Quincey  thought  for  a  few  moments.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  what  sort  of  present  the  children  should  get  for  Billy 
Jago ;  but  he  pretended  he  knew  all  about  it. 

'  The  problem  is  not  difficult  of  solution,'  he  said;  '  indeed,  I 
could  have  given  you  the  answer  in  an  instant.  Many  far  more 
profound  cases  than  this  have  come  under  my  notice,  and  I  have 
never  had  anybody  find  fault  with  my  decisions.  But  it  happens 
that  on  the  night  of  Tuesday  next  the  Zagabog— a  "  z,"  by  the 
way— visits  us.  The  Court  is  entertaining  him  at  a  banquet,  and 
we  shall  have  a  very  brilliant  evening,  with  plenty  of  good  music 
and  some  recitations  and  dancing,  and  a  dinner  of  thirty-eight 
courses,  embracing  ices  and  the  best  of  wines.' 
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'  Very  interesting  indeed,'  said  Charles;  '  but  I'm  afraid  it 
won't  help  me.' 

*  It  may  or  it  may  not,'  answered  De  Quincey;  '  that  rests 
with    you.     The    Zagabog,    of    course,    knows    everything.     1 
suppose  you  were  aware  of  that?  ' 

'  I  never  heard  of  him,'  confessed  Charles. 
'And  never  heard  of  his  Agent  in  Advance,  the  Snick?  ' 
'  Never,'  said  Charles. 

'  Then  I  withdraw  what  I  said  about  you  being  a  clever 
person,'  declared  the  fairy. 

*  I'm  very  sorry,'  answered  Charles  humbly;  '  but  it  was  no 
good  pretending  I  did  if  I  didn't.' 

'  Not  a  bit,'  admitted  the  other.  '  The  Zagabog  is  easily  the 
best,  most  brilliant,  and  wisest  creature  in  the  universe.  What  he 
doesn't  know  doesn't  matter.  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  can  do. 
Our  leading  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  men  of  letters  have 
each  received  permission  to  bring  one  guest  to  the  banquet.  You 
may  come  as  my  guest,  and  I  have  little  or  no  doubt  that  the 
Zagabog,  if  I  make  a  favour  of  it  with  the  Snick,  will  answer 
your  question.' 

'  This  is  very  kind,  I'm  sure,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  thank 
you,  dear  Mr.  De  Quincey,'  said  Charles. 

4  You  may  have  it  in  your  power  to  do  me  a  service  on  some 
future  occasion,'  said  the  fairy.  '  It  is  not  probable,  because  we 
move  in  very  different  walks  of  life;  but  the  world  is  full  of 
possibilities,  as  you  will  find  when  you  grow  older  and  more 
intelligent.  We  shall  expect  you,  then,  at  eight-fifteen  for  eight- 
thirty.  Be  punctual,  for  the  King  is  the  soul  of  punctuality.  It 
is  his  only  strong  point,  between  ourselves.' 

'  I  will  be  there ;  but  it  seems  almost  too  much  to  have  dinner 
with  the  King  and  the  Zagabog  and  the  Snick — and  you,'  said 
Charles. 

*  It  is  dazzling,  no  doubt,  and  a  great  experience  for  a  human 
boy,'  admitted  De  Quincey.     '  You  must  not,  of  course,  expect 
to  be  the  Guest  of  the  Evening,'  he  added.     '  The  Zagabog  is 
the  Lion  of  the  occasion.     He  has  not  visited  us  since  1704,  the 
year  of  the  Battle  of  Blenheim  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.     You 
will  come  merely  as  my  friend.     But  I  may  tell  you  that  any 
friend  of  mine  will  have  a  certain  amount  of  attention  paid  him.' 

'  I  hope  not,'  said  Charles.  '  I  only  want  just  to  sit  in  a 
sorner  and  see  it  all.  Or  I  might  help  with  the  dishes.' 
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De  Quincey  was  much  annoyed  at  this. 

'  You  must  come  in  the  spirit  of  a  guest,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a 
footman,'  he  said.  '  You  must  be  as  grand  and  haughty  as  you 
know  how — out  of  compliment  to  me.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
we  dress  for  dinner.' 

'  Of  course,'  said  Charles;  '  so  do  I.' 

1  Indeed !  '  exclaimed  De  Quincey.  '  Forgive  me  for  the 
remark;  but  I  should  hardly  have  expected  that  you  did/ 

'  Always,'  said  Charles;  '  and  also  for  breakfast  and  supper.' 

'  I  must  make  a  note  of  that,'  declared  De  Quincey,  '  because 
it  is  strong  support  of  one  of  my  most  cherished  theories.  I  have 
always  held  that  to  dress  for  dinner  is  a  pure  convention.  Why 
dress  for  dinner  if  you  don't  dress  for  breakfast?  ' 

'  Why,  indeed?  '  said  Charles. 

*  There  is  no  explanation,'  answered  De  Quincey.  *  And  I 
hope,  during  the  course  of  the  banquet,  that  you  will  take  occasion 
to  mention  pretty  loudly  how  you  always  dress  for  breakfast.' 

'  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,'  said  Charles.  '  I  wonder  you  don't.' 

'  I  thank  you,'  answered  De  Quincey.  '  It  will  show  that  you 
possess  the  priceless  gift  of  originality,  and  may  add  to  your 
importance.  Remember  that  when  you  arrive  here  you  wait 
until  my  Secretary  appears.  I  shall  be  too  busy  to  come  myself, 
for  I  shall  be  putting  th'e  finishing  touches  to  the  Ode.  But  my 
Secretary  will  be  ready  to  reduce  you  to  a  reasonable  size ;  and 
after  that  he  will  conduct  you  into  the  entrance -hall.' 

Charles  collected  De  Quincey 's  tears  in  a  bluebell;  then  the 
fairy  bowed  and  wished  him  '  good-day.' 

And  good  afternoon  to  you,  sir,  and  thank  you  very  much 
indeed  for  all  your  kindness,'  said  Charles. 

The  next  moment  De  Quincey  had  touched  his  boot  and  said 
a  magic  word;  whereupon  Charles  shot  up  to  his  full  height  of 
five  feet  one  inch.  It  felt  quite  dangerous  to  be  so  terrifically 
large  again,  and  he  found  that  to  his  human  eyes  the  fairy's  tears 
looked  like  finest  dust.  So  when  he  got  home  he  sowed  them 
in  the  garden  and  stuck  a  label  over  them  and  wrote  on  it, 
'  Mr.  De  Quincey 's  tears— to  turn  into  "  eyebright."  ' 

Then  he  called  another  Meeting  and  told  everybody  all  about 
the  things  that  he  had  seen  and  heard. 


17—2 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE    ZAGABOG. 

AFTER  Charles  had  told  the  Meeting  all  about  what  had  happened, 
Unity  spoke  to  him  privately. 

'  I  wonder,'  she  asked,  '  if  I  might  come  to  the  fairies' 
party?  ' 

Charles  explained  that  she  had  not  been  invited;  but  Unity 
seemed  to  think  that  didn't  much  matter,  and,  as  Charles  loved 
Unity  better  than  anything  in  the  world,  he  consented  to  take 
her. 

'  I  wonder,'  said  Unity,  '  if  Ship  might  come  to  the  party?  ' 

'  He  might  come  to  see  us  safe  home  afterwards,'  answered 
Charles.  *  But  of  course  he  couldn't  actually  come  to  the  party.' 

So  it  was  left  like  that,  and  when  the  night  arrived,  Unity  and 
Charles  and  Ship  went  off  quietly  without  telling  anybody  about 
it  but  the  members  of  the  Meeting.  Of  course,  if  John  had  found 
out  he  would  have  stopped  them,  because  John  was  grown  up ;  so 
they  didn't  mention  it  to  him,  and  they  didn't  mention  it  to  their 
mother,  and  of  course  they  didn't  mention  it  to  their  father,  as 
they  were  going  entirely  on  his  account  to  hear  the  wise  Zagabog 
tell  them  concerning  the  gift  that  was  to  make  Mr.  Billy  Jago  nice 
and  kind  again. 

Ship  went  too,  and  in  the  dimpsy  light  of  a  June  evening 
they  arrived  at  the  Pixies'  Holt  at  eight-fifteen  for  eight-thirty, 
as  the  fairy  had  directed. 

De  Quincey's  Secretary,  who  waited  for  them,  was  a  small 
middle-aged  fairy  with  rather  a  sad  face.  He  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  do  exactly  what  he  was  told,  and  he  never  argued 
about  anything,  and  you  never  knew  what  was  really  his  own 
opinion  of  anybody.  This  concealment  was  bad  for  him  and 
made  him  look  sick.  He  worked  the  charm,  first  on  Charles, 
who  found  himself  three  inches  and  a-half  high ;  and  then  on 
Unity,  who  found  herself  two  inches  and  a-half  high ;  and  then 
on  Ship,  who  found  himself  one  and  a-half  inch  high,  and  was 
very  much  surprised  at  the  change. 

And  Unity  said,  '  I  wonder  if  Ship  might  come  to  the  party 
now?  ' 

And  Ship  didn't  wonder  at  all,  but  declared  that  he  was 
coming. 
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Of  course  they  quite  understood  what  he  said,  because  if  you 
are  once  reduced  to  fairy  size  you  become  able  to  understand  all 
languages,  as  all  real  fairies  do. 

So  Charles  asked  the  Secretary,  and  he  replied  that  it  was  not 
his  business,  and  he  would  not  say  whether  Ship  might  go  to  the 
party.  But  he  explained  that  a  good  many  important  squirrels 
and  several  water-voles  and  a  hedgehog  and  certain  nice  birds 
were  coming  to  the  party,  so  he  didn't  suppose  that  one  more 
creature  would  matter. 

Then  he  led  the  way,  and  Charles  and  Unity  and  Ship 
followed  him. 

The  bluebells  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pixies'  Holt  each  had  a 
glow-worm  sitting  on  tfce  top  of  it,  so  the  visitors  entered  through 
a  glimmering  little  avenue  of  lights;  and  inside  they  found  a 
great  crowd  of  fairies  and  other  things  all  chatting  and  waiting 
for  dinner  to  be  announced.  The  men  fairies  were  in  evening 
dress,  which  consisted  of  black  and  white  bean-flowers,  and  the 
ladies  were  brilliant  in  every  colour  of  a  rainbow  or  a  beautiful 
summer  garden.  Their  gowns  were  made  entirely  of  flower- 
petals,  such  as  the  blossoms  of  wild  geraniums,  buttercups, 
columbines,  violets,  eglantines,  honeysuckles,  and  other  lovely 
things. 

De  Quincey  was  running  about  in  a  very  excited  manner,  and 
when  he  saw  Charles,  Unity,  and  Ship  he  came  forward. 

Charles  explained  why  he  had  brought  the  others,  and  De 
Quincey  did  not  conceal  his  astonishment;  but  it  was  clear  that 
Unity  made  a  great  impression  on  him  from  the  first,  and, 
indeed,  a  little  crowd  collected  round  her  the  moment  that  she 
arrived. 

She  looked  very  lovely  and  less  ragged  than  usual,  because 
she  and  Charles  had  both  managed  to  put  on  their  Sunday  best 
before  they  started ;  but  it  was  clear  that  even  their  best  clothes 
did  not  much  please  De  Quincey. 

'  This  will  never  do,'  he  said,  quoting  the  words  of  one  of  the 
most  mistaken  men  who  ever  lived.  '  You  shall  come  with  me, 
Charles.  Convention  demands  a  bean-flower  costume  on  the 
prt  sent  occasion ;  and  as  for  your  sister,  the  ladies  will  see  to  her. 
Be  quick  :  there  is  just  time  before  the  banquet  is  served/ 

Some  girl  fairies  took  Unity  and  soon  dressed  her  in  blue 
speedwells,  which  made  her  look  quite  delicious;  while  Charles 
was  hurried  of!  to  De  Quincey's  private  house  in  the  High  Street 
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of  Fairyland,  and  the  Secretary  found  an  old  bean-flower  suit 
that  fitted  him  fairly  well,  though  far  too  tight  at  the  shoulders. 
As  for  Ship,  he  was  not  expected  to  dress,  and  the  red  ribbon 
round  his  neck  made  him  far  more  dressy  than  any  of  the  other 
beasts,  who  had  merely  combed  their  fur  or  feathers  and  washed 
their  paws  or  claws,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  come  as  they 
were. 

Presently  a  gong  sounded  and  the  guests  streamed  into  the 
banqueting-hall.  It  was  lighted  from  the  roof  by  something  that 
looked  like  a  baby  sun ;  but  the  colour  was  that  peculiarly  radiant 
shade  you  may  have  seen  sometimes  at  breakfast  when  there  has 
been  a  pot  of  salmon-and-shrimp  paste  to  eat  with  your  bread-and- 
butter.  A  delicate  and  very  beautiful  beam  of  salmon-and-shrimp 
light  spread  through  the  apartment,  and  everybody's  face  shone 
with  a  pink  glow  that  added  much  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
fairies,  and  made  the  old  ones  look  merely  middle-aged  and  the 
middle-aged  appear  quite  young  again. 

Covers  were  laid  for  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  persons; 
but  the  beasts  sat  at  a  table  apart,  though  near  enough  to  hear 
the  songs  and  speeches.  Their  dishes  were  slightly  different 
from  those  brought  to  the  other  diners.  Ship  sat  between  a 
lady  stoat  and  a  lady  pheasant.  They  tried  to  look  at  life  with 
each  other's  eyes,  and  taught  each  other  many  things  worth 
knowing. 

Unity  would  sit  beside  Charles,  and  De  Quincey  sat  on  her 
right,  and  on  Charles's  left  sat  a  very  beautiful  fairy  called  Lady 
Godiva,  after  the  sweet  heroine  of  that  name. 

At  the  top  of  the  table  were  the  King  and  the  Queen,  with  the 
Guest  of  the  Evening,  the  Zagabog,  between  them.  The  King 
and  the  Queen  were  elderly,  but  still  handsome ;  the  Zagabog  was 
not  merely  elderly,  but  very  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  earth  itself. 
He  belonged  to  the  grand  old  order  of  creatures  that  began  soon 
after  the  Earth  flew  off  from  the  Sun  and  set  up  being  a  planet 
on  her  own  account.  His  friends  were  the  Thunder  Spirit,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Rain,  the  Spirit  of  Burning  Mountains,  and  others 
equally  important  and  powerful.  But  he  was  older  than  all 
the  rest,  and  also  more  wonderful  and  more  wise. 

He  wore  nothing  but  gold,  and  behaved  in  the  kindliest 
manner  to  great  and  small.  His  table  manners  were  homely, 
and  he  knew  everything. 

Strictly  speaking,  he  was  not  beautiful*  except  his  pale-green 
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eyes.  His  back  was  round,  his  nose  was  large  and  long,  his 
hands  were  really  more  like  paws  than  hands,  and  his  tail  was 
ratty,  but  very  neat  and  always  well  cared-for. 

The  Snick  really  looked  more  remarkable  than  the  Zagabog, 
though  he  was  only  an  Agent  in  Advance.  He  wore  black,  with 
an  old-fashioned  stock  and  a  bunch  of  seals  and  the  hood  of  a 
Cambridge  Master  of  Arts.  He  put  on  a  great  deal  of  '  side,' 
and  made  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  difficulty  always  about  the 
Zagabog,  and  pretended  that  he  was  booked  up  for  years  and 
years  in  advance,  and  altogether  behaved  in  such  a  way  that  you 
might  have  thought  he  was  the  great  man  and  the  humble 
Zagabog  a  mere  nobody. 

Music  played  during  the  banquet,  and  there  was  much  con- 
versation. Everybody  thought  the  Zagabog  appeared  in  very 
good  form;  and  this  was  true,  because  he  always  enjoyed  his 
visits  to  the  fairies,  and  was  especially  fond  of  their  present  King 
and  Queen. 

The  Zagabog  went  round  the  world  paying  visits  of  this  kind, 
and  seeing  where  he  could  be  useful  and  make  people  happier 
and  wiser.  His  life  was  a  ceaseless  round  of  visits.  He  lived 
in  a  golden  island  behind  the  sunset,  but  was  seldom  there  for 
more  than  a  few  weeks  in  the  winter,  and  then  only  that  he 
might  take  a  rest-cure ;  and  his  busy  life  was  spent  among  birds 
and  beasts  and  the  things  under  the  sea.  He  regarded  a  visit 
to  the  fairies  as  more  of  a  holiday  than  serious  work,  for  they 
always  did  everything  they  could  to  give  him  a  pleasant  time. 
Of  course  he  had  to  be  made  small  when  he  came  to  see  them, 
but  his  real  size  was  huge — in  fact,  as  big  as  the  Thunder  Spirit 
and  the  rest  of  those  mighty  people. 

The  banquet  consisted  of  the  best  fairy  food,  and  I  shall  not 
tell  you  about  it,  because  you  will  only  grow  discontented  with 
what  you  have  at  home  and  want  to  taste  the  magical  dishes  and 
drink  the  magical  wine,  which  never  gets  into  your  head,  but  only 
into  your  heart.  So  we  will  go  on  to  the  time  when  nearly 
everybody  had  had  enough,  except  a  few  of  the  beasts,  who  had 
had  too  much.  Then  the  Snick,  who  was  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  stood  up  in  his  place  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
tables,  wiped  his  mouth  in  a  rose-leaf  napkin,  and  rapped  loudly 
with  the  drumstick  of  a  roasted  grasshopper. 

Everybody  cheered  him,  and  the  Snick,  who  liked  fame — 
even  the  fame  that  belongs  to  an  Agent  in  Advance — bowed  to  the 
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right  and  bowed  to  the  left  and  bowed  to  the  high  table  where 
royalty  sat. 

Then  he  said  :  '  Your  Majesties,  Mr.  Zagabog,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  and  beasts,  our  entertainment  this  evening  is  various 
and  picturesque,  gorgeous  and  refined,  harmonious  and  artistic. 
The  first  item  will  be  an  Ode  composed  and  written  by  the 
fairy  poet,  De  Quincey.  It  is  entitled  "Mr.  Zagabog,"  and  it 
will  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life-history,  achievements,  and 
precious  peculiarities  of  your  honoured  guest.' 

There  was  a  great  stir.  The  Zagabog  smiled  out  of  his  gentle 
green  eyes  and  took  wine  with  De  Quincey.  Then  the  soloists 
stood  up,  and  the  chorus  stood  up,  and  the  band  tuned  up ;  because 
De  Quincey  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  a  musician,  and  he  had 
written  the  music  of  the  Ode  and  arranged  all  the  parts  and 
everything.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  cantata — so  he  said.  In  order  to 
conduct,  he  got  on  to  the  table.  His  baton  was  a  furze -needle 
and  he  tapped  one  of  the  wine-goblets — the  seed-case  of  a  campion 
— that  he  might  command  attention  and  silence  the  conversation. 

Then  the  opening  bars  of  the  Ode  were  given.  It  began 
rather  solemnly,  but  worked  up  into  a  spirited  air  before  the 
solo.  The  first  soloist  was  one  of  the  greatest  singers  that 
Fairyland  has  ever  known.  She  called  herself  Madame  Melba, 
and  her  voice  was  like  the  little  twitter  of  the  swallows  when  they 
are  catching  flies  for  their  young  ones.  The  gentleman  soloist 
was  known  as  Sir  Charles  Santley,  and  his  high  notes  sounded 
like  a  bee  in  a  cowslip,  only  with  more  feeling.  They  sang 
alternate  verses,  while  the  chorus  struck  in  at  the  end  of  each 
verse. 

I  cannot  give  you  the  music  of  this  great  performance,  because 
it  is  copyrighted ;  but  the  words  I  have  in  my  possession.  They 
are,  however,  far  too  important  words  for  the  end  of  a  chapter, 
and  I  ehall  begin  the  next  one  with  them. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   ENTERTAINMENT. 

TUB  first  item  was  the  great  '  Song  of  Mr.  Zagabog  ' ;  and  it 

went  like  this  : 

I. 

We  shall  sing  the  magic  Story  of  an  Isle  beyond  the  Sun, 

Of  a  precious  golden  island  never  «een  by  anyone ; 

So  listen,  listen,  listen  to  our  soft  and  limpid  lays 

Of  the  Island  and  the  Zagabog  from  old  pre-Cambrian  days. 

Chorus. 

The  mild  and  humble  Zagabog, 
The  tender-hearted  Zagabog 
With  prehistoric  ways. 

II. 

Upon  his  wondrous  head  he  wore  a  gold  and  ruby  crown, 
His  eyes  were  green  and  rather  sad,  his  tail  hung  meekly  down  ; 
But  on  a  throne  of  early  mud  he  comfortably  sat 
And  ruled  his  Golden  Island  in  a  way  we  marvel  at. 

He  was  a  peaceful  Zagabog, 
A  practical  old  Zagabog, 
And  quite  unique  at  that. 

III. 

For  Nature  only  made  but  one,  though  we  shall  never  know 

Why  just  a  single  Zagabog  exhausted  Nature  so. 

His  subjects  first  were  trilobites,  the  newest  of  the  new, 

And  then  came  other  bygone  beasts  that  leapt  and  swam  and  flew. 

But  all  obeyed  the  Zagabog, 
The  good  primeval  Zagabog  : 
Which  they  were  right  to  do. 

IV. 

From  periods  ante-Primary  he  dated,  as  we  know, 
And  with  the  keenest  interest  observed  that  wondroua  show 
Of  shells  and  fish  and  monstrous  efts  and  dragons  on  the  wing; 
Then  noted  down  the  changes  that  the  rolling  ages  bring. 

That  scientific  Zagabog, 

That  most  observant  Zagabog  : 

And  he  loved  everything. 

V. 

Some  twenty  million  years  rolled  by,  and  all  the  Isle  went  well ; 
Great  palma  grew  on  the  mountain-tops,  huge  ferns  adorned  the  dell ; 
And  everywhere  huge  reptiles  took  their  Mesozoic  ease, 
And  ate  each  other  frequently,  with  snap  and  snarl  and  sneeza. 

But  their  beloved  Zagabog, 
Their  wise  and  wakeful  Zagabog, 
They  always  tried  to  please. 
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VI. 

For  in  those  Secondary  times,  when  monsters  had  their  day, 
Triassic  and  Jurassic  giants  about  hie  feet  would  play ; 
And  through  the  air  there  sometimes  came  the  Archaeopteryx — 
A  funny  sort  of  feathered  thing  where  bird  and  dragon  mix. 

'  Your  fossil,'  said  the  Zagabog, 
The  humour-loving  Zagabog, 
'Will  put  them  in  a  fix  !' 

VII. 

He  made  no  laws,  he  made  no  fuss  :  he  just  sat  on  his  throne 

With  a  genial  simplicity  peculiarly  his  own. 

The  Plesiosaur,  the  Teleosaur,  the  Early  Crocodile, 

The  weird  Cretaceous  ocean-folk,  who  never,  never  smile — 

All  worshipped  their  old  Zagabog, 
Their  quaint  benignant  Zagabog, 
In  his  enchanted  Isle. 

VIII. 

More  ages  passed,  more  monsters  passed,  and  others  took  their  place ; 
The  Zagabog  he  still  went  on  from  endless  race  to  race, 
Till  Toxodons  and  Mammoths  came,  with  Sloths  of  stature  grand, 
Whose  small  relations  still  hang  on  in  many  a  sunny  land. 

And  though  an  Old-time  Zagabog, 
A  right-down  Early  Zagabog, 
He  gave  them  all  his  hand. 

IX. 

For,  rich  with  the  wide  wisdom  of  a  million  million  years, 
He  always  was  an  optimist  and  felt  no  growing  fears, 
Till  Palaeolithic  ages  brought  Dame  Nature's  latest  joys, 
And  all  his  Golden  Island  rang  and  rippled  with  the  noise. 

'  Good  gracious  ! '  said  the  Zagabog ; 
'  God  bless  us  ! '  cried  the  Zagabog  ; 
'  They're  fairy  girls  and  boys  ! ' 

X. 

All  together  : 

About  his  throne  with  laughter  shrill  the  tiny  people  came 
And  climbed  upon  his  aged  knees  and  bade  him  make  a  game. 
And  still  he  rules  and  still  he  helps  the  f airiee  with  their  fun. 
Of  course,  he'll  never  die  himself,  there  being  only  one — 

One  calm  persistent  Zagabog, 
One  dear  pre-Cambrian  Zagabog, 
Beyond  the  setting  sun. 

This  very  fine  song  of  the  history  of  the  Zagabog  was  much 
admired,  and  the  Zagabog  himself  liked  it  as  well  as  anybody. 
First  he  called  up  De  Quincey  and  patted  him  on  the  back  and 
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shook  hands  with  him ;  and  then  the  solo  singers,  and  the  chorus, 
and  the  orchestra  were  all  brought  up  to  be  complimented.  And 
everybody  agreed  that  it  was  quite  the  best  song  that  De  Quincey 
had  made.  He  got  so  excited  that  Charles  was  afraid  he  would 
bre  ak  down  and  cry  again ;  but  he  recovered  presently  and  bowed 
to  everybody,  and  then  returned  to  his  seat  and  dashed  off  a 
filbert-shell  of  dry  old  whortleberry  wine  (vintage  1862).  He  was 
then  quite  himself  once  more  and  ready  to  criticise  the  next  item 
on  the  programme. 

But  there  followed  a  brief  delay.  The  Zagabog  signalled  to 
the  Snick,  and  the  Snick  hastened  to  his  side,  and  the  Zagabog 
whispered  to  him.  Then  the  Snick  announced,  in  his  most 
important  tone  of  voice  that,  with  the  permission  of  his  Majesty, 
the  Zagabog  would  like  to  say  four  words. 

Everybody  cheered  and  the  King  answered  :  *  Certainly — as 
many  words  as  you  please,  Mr.  Zagabog/ 

But  the  Zagabog  only  used  the  four  that  he  wanted  to,  and 
they  were  very  simple. 

He  said  :  *  Please  may  I  smoke  ?  ' 

And  when  the  King  had  given  permission  he  brought  out  his 
cigar-case  and  selected  a  cigar  and  bit  the  top  off.  Then  the 
Snick  struck  a  match  and  held  it  to  the  cigar,  and  the  Zagabog, 
now  perfectly  happy,  blew  a  column  of  smoke  into  the  air  and 
settled  down  to  enjoy  the  next  item  on  the  programme.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  sort  of  cigars  he  smoked,  because,  if  it  was 
known,  nobody  would  ever  smoke  any  other  sort;  but  I  may 
mention  this  :  it  was  a  cheap  cigar,  and  in  the  advertisements 
we  are  always  told  that  it  possesses  the  delicious  flavour  and 
aroma  of  the  old  Havanna  of  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  yet  the 
pric,e  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  the  most  modest  purse.  So, 
when  you  see  that  advertisement,  you  will  know  the  sort  of  cigar 
the  Zagabog  liked  and  still  likes. 

Pixies  never  smoke.  Tobacco  does  not  agree  with  them; 
besides,  many  faries,  such  as  the  trolls  and  dwergers  and  kobolds 
and  other  underground  people  who  work  in  the  mines,  dare  not 
do  so,  because  of  the  danger  of  explosions. 

The  Snick  put  on  his  glasses  and  read  out  the  second  item  in 
the  programme  : 

'  A  fairy  story  will  now  be  told  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen !  ' 

This  announcement  was  well  received,  and  the  aged  sprite 
who  went  by  that  most  famous  of  all  names  in  all  the  Eealms  of 
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Fairie  got  up  and  waited  quietly  for  the  applause  to  cease.  He 
was  very,  very  old,  and  his  face  was  like  a  wrinkled  walnut-shell, 
and  his  eyes  were  black,  and  his  hair  and  beard  were  white  as  a 
tuft  of  the  cotton-grass  that  dances  over  a  Dartmoor  bog  and  tells 
you  to  look  out  where  you  are  going.  This  ancient  person  had 
always  been  a  great  teller  of  stories,  and  some  he  invented ;  but 
the  best  that  he  told  were  about  things  that  had  really  happened 
to  fairies  in  the  past ;  and  the  ones  they  liked  most  of  all  were 
about  their  adventures  with  human  beings. 

Now  Hans  Christian  Andersen  cleared  his  throat,  sucked  a 
honeydew  lozenge  to  steady  his  vocal  cords,  and  began  with  all 
the  ease  and  finish  of  a  skilled  story-teller  the  tale  of 

'  THE  OLD  WOMAN  AND  THE  TULIPS. 

'  In  the  days  of  Your  Majesty's  great-grandfather  we  pixies 
had  rather  more  to  do  with  human  beings  than  is  at  present  the 
case.  The  deterioration  of  mortals  set  in  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  it  has  steadily  increased,  with  the  result  we  have  had 
less  and  less  to  do  with  them;  and  I  fear  that  before  long  our 
relations  with  the  human  kind  will  cease  altogether.  The  fault, 
I  need  hardly  say  in  this  company,  is  their  own,  and  nobody  is 
likely  to  contradict  me  when  I  add  that  the  loss  will  also  be 
theirs.' 

At  this  point  in  the  story  Charles  was  horrified  to  hear  Unity 
interrupt  the  speaker. 

In  her  tiny  but  shrill  voice  she  piped  out  these  words  : 

'  I  wonder  if  you  would  make  it  easier,  please.  I  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about !  ' 

Some  fairies  cried  '  Hush!  hush!  '  and  the  Snick  said 
'  Order!  '  and  De  Quincey  was  furious  that  any  guest  of  his 
should  do  such  a  rude  thing,  and  Charles  was  just  going  to 
apologise  humbly  for  his  sister  on  account  of  her  age  when  the 
old  fairy  spoke. 

'  You  are  perfectly  right,'  he  said.  '  I  stand  corrected. 
When  anybody  uses  a  word  of  more  than  three  syllables  in  a  fairy 
story  he  doesn't  know  his  business.  It  sha'n't  occur  again.' 

'  At  the  same  time,'  declared  the  King,  '  I  insist  on  knowing 
who  interrupted.' 

De  Quincey  got  up. 

*  A  human  girl,  Your  Royal  Highness,'  he  explained.  '  Her 
brother,  who  is  a  human  boy,  is  here  as  my  guest,  and  I  under- 
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stand  from  him  that  she  icould  come.     I  owe  it  to  myself,  how- 
ever, to  declare  that  she  was  not  invited.' 

'  We  will  look  into  the  matter  after  the  entertainment,'  said 
the  King.  Then  he  turned  to  Hans  Christian  Andersen  and  bade 
him  proceed. 

1  In  the  time  of  Your  Majesty's  great-grandfather,'  resumed 
the  story-teller,  '  there  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  by  the  river 
Dart,  and  she  grew  very  lovely  tulips  in  her  garden.  They  were 
white  and  scarlet  and  yellow  and  purple ;  and  some  were  streaked 
and  some  were  blotched,  and  some  were  splashed  with  a  lovely 
mixture  of  dawn  and  sunset  colours.  She  was  a  good  old  woman, 
and  the  fairies  liked  her  so  well  that  they  used  to  churn  her  butter 
for  her,  and  clean  her  cottage,  and  look  after  her  bees,  and  do  all 
the  thousand  other  things  that  fairies  can  do  for  mortals,  if 
mortals  will  only  permit  them.  In  exchange  for  these  kind  acts 
the  old  woman  let  us  have  the  free  use  of  her  tulip-bed,  and  in  the 
Spring  all  the  fairy  mothers  used  to  take  their  babies  to  the  tulips, 
because  there  is  no  better  and  pleasanter  cradle  for  a  baby  than 
a  tulip  in  full  bloom.  When  the  sun  is  out  the  tulip  opens  wide, 
but  when  the  sun  sets  the  tulip  shuts  up  again ;  and  so,  you  see, 
an  a  cradle  it  is  a  perfect  flower,  and  I  have  known  as  many  as  a 
hundred  fairy  babies  lying  in  the  tulips  at  one  time  while  their 
mothers  rocked  the  stems.  Then,  at  evening,  the  tulips  and  the 
babies  would  all  go  to  sleep  together,  and  the  petals  of  the 
flowers  would  close  tight,  so  that  no  wandering  rascal  of  a  spider 
or  beetle  could  blunder  in  upon  the  babies  and  frighten  them, 
01*  rain  fall  upon  them  if  there  chanced  to  be  a  shower. 

'  It  was  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  fairy  year  when  the 
tulips  came  out;  and  after  that  pleasant  old  woman  died,  as  even 
the  best  of  mortals  and  fairies  have  to  do,  we  all  hoped  that  some 
equally  nice  new  old  woman  would  come  to  the  cottage  and  take 
care  of  the  tulips.  But,  alas !  instead  of  another  nice  old  woman, 
there  came  a  very  horrid  young  man,  and  he  dug  up  the  tulips, 
flung  them  into  the  river,  and  planted  rows  of  turnips  there 
instead.  Your  Majesty's  great-grandfather  was  furious,  and  so 
was  everybody  else ;  but  that  did  not  make  any  difference.  I  need 
hardly  tell  you  that  we  took  very  good  care  the  horrid  young 
man's  horrid  young  turnips  were  a  great  failure ;  and,  indeed,  we 
allowed  nothing  to  grow  on  that  piece  of  land  again.  He  tried 
all  sorts  of  things,  but  he  never  tried  tulips,  which  were  the  only 
plants  that  we  should  have  permitted  to  prosper.  And  the  end 
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of  the  story  is  that  we  always  looked  after  that  good  old  woman's 
grave  in  the  churchyard  at  Widecombe.  There  was  nobody  else 
belonging  to  her  who  cared  to  do  so ;  but  we  did,  out  of  gratitude 
to  her  memory;  and  never  a  weed  grew  there,  and  never  a  mole 
burrowed  there ;  but  the  grass  was  always  trim  and  neat,  and  a 
white  violet  was  the  sole  flower  that  we  allowed  to  grow  upon  it. 
And  that  is  the  end  of  my  simple  tale.' 

Then  the  old  fairy  bowed  and  sat  down. 

1  A  good  enough  story,  but  rather  too  sad  for  the  occasion,' 
said  the  King. 

The  Zagabog,  however,  thought  very  highly  of  it,  and  com- 
plimented Hans  Christian  Andersen  on  his  language,  and  took 
wine  with  him,  and  hoped  that  the  telling  the  story  had  not  made 
him  tired. 

The  Snick  then  made  an  announcement. 

'  The  first  half  of  our  entertainment  is  now  concluded,'  he 
said,  *  and  before  we  proceed  to  the  second  half  there  will  be  an 
interval  of  fifteen  minutes  for  refreshments.' 


CHAPTEK  X. 

THE    ZAGABOG *S    STORY. 

THE  next  item  of  the  programme  was  a  dance  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  fairies.  A  fine  stage  appeared  at  one  end  of  the 
banqueting-hall,  and  when  the  salmon-and-shrimp  sun  went  out 
a  curtain  rose  and  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  fairies  appeared  in 
companies  of  fifty. 

The  first  company  wore  emeralds,  and  they  glittered  like  dawn 
beating  upon  the  foliage  of  the  birches  at  a  forest  edge  in  Spring- 
time. The  second  company  wore  sapphires,  and  they  shone  like 
sunlight  on  the  deep  blue  sea.  The  third  company  wore  topaz, 
and  they  gleamed  like  honey  through  the  comb,  or  the  ripe  corn- 
fields ready  for  harvest.  The  fourth  company  wore  rubies,  and 
they  sparkled  like  wine-red  seaweed  rippling  through  the  fingers 
of  the  tide.  The  fifth  company  wore  fire  opals,  and  their  love- 
liness was  the  loveliness  of  a  kingfisher  twinkling  beside  a  river, 
or  the  loveliness  of  the  northern  streamers  in  an  arctic  sky,  or 
the  loveliness  of  the  Mother  of  the  Pearls.  The  sixth  company 
wore  sardonyx,  and  they  moved  in  the  tender  light  that  comes  at 
afterglow,  or  peeps  from  the  scented  hearts  of  the  tea-roses.  The 
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seventh  company  wore  diamonds,  and  blazed  with  the  arches  of 
rainbows  and  the  dazzle  of  lightning  and  the  cold  frosty  fire  of 
the  fixed  stars. 

As  a  mere  detail,  which  may  interest  any  of  you  who  have 
money  in  the  Post-Office  Savings  Bank,  I  may  mention  that  all 
the  gems  worn  in  that  dance  of  the  seven  companies  were  worth 
together  exactly  100,100,400,100,700,300,800L  3s.  6d.  But  a 
matter  of  that  kind  is  of  no  account  to  fairies,  because  they  go 
and  come  through  the  gem-mines  of  the  earth  and  never  confuse 
value  and  beauty,  or  mistake  one  for  the  other,  as  we  so  often  do. 

The  dance  wound  and  turned  and  twisted  and  frisked  and 
frolicked  and  sank  and  sprang  up  again,  and  splintered  and 
mended  and  wandered  and  meandered  and  broke  into  new  figures, 
until  the  eyes  of  Charles  and  Unity  ached  at  so  much  amazing 
colour.  It  continued  for  an  hour,  and  sometimes  one  company 
rented  and  sometimes  only  one  danced ;  and  then,  at  the  end, 
when  the  glorious  ballet  was  done  and  the  dance  of  the  jewels  had 
come  to  its  close  in  slow  throbbing  music,  produced  by  ten  basso 
frogs  croaking  in  time  and  tune — then  each  company  parted  from 
tho  next,  and  each  took  the  shape  of  a  letter ;  and  the  letters  were 

ZAGABOG. 

So  that  was  the  end  of  the  great  dance,  and  the  Zagabog 
declared  how  in  all  his  experience  of  dancing  he  had  never  seen 
any  dance  that  had  pleased  him  better,  and  only  a  dozen  or  so 
that  had  pleased  him  as  well.  He  congratulated  the  companies, 
and  the  dancing-master  and  the  dancing-mistress,  and  the  artist 
fairy  who  had  designed  the  dresses,  and  the  artist  fairies  who  had 
made  them,  and,  in  fact,  everybody  concerned. 

Then  happened  a  thing  which  looked  unfortunate  at  first ;  but 
it  iurned  out  to  be  very  fortunate  indeed  in  the  long  run. 

Several  fairies  whispered  to  the  Snick  and  gravely  shook  their 
heads ;  so  he  rose  and  made  an  announcement. 

.'  Your  Majesties,  Mr.  Zagabog,  ladies  and  gentlemen  and 
be;ists,  our  next  item  on  the  programme,  which  was  to  have 
concluded  our  entertainment,  cannot,  I  regret  to  say,  take  place. 
The  famous  insect-tamer,  Von  Humboldt,  had  hoped  to  introduce 
his  troupe  of  performing  caterpillars  to  your  notice ;  but,  owing  to 
an  unforeseen  interference  of  Nature,  his  talented  company  have 
all  turned  into  chrysalides  during  the  night,  and  until  they 
reappear  in  the  shape  of  butterflies,  which  will  not  happen  for 
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a  considerable  time,  he  cannot  give  us  a  performance.  He  much 
regrets  your  natural  disappointment,  but,  as  he  very  truly 
remarks,  "  it  can't  be  helped." 

A  sound  of  sorrow  arose  from  the  company,  and  some  of  the 
younger  fairies  even  cried.  But  then  the  Zagabog  beckoned  to 
the  Snick,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  Snick  addressed  the 
company  again. 

'  I  am  delighted  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Zagabog  himself  has 
most  generously  and  kindly  consented  to  take  the  place  of  the 
performing  caterpillars  and  tell  us  a  story!  ' 

Immense  cheering  greeted  this  good  news,  and  the  Zagabog 
stuck  his  cigar  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  his  talking,  winked  his  sea-green  eyes  thoughtfully  once 
or  twice,  and  then  began  : 

'  When  I  tell  you  that  I  am  going  to  relate  the  true  story  of 
the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  I  know  quite  well  what  you'll  say. 
You'll  say  "  We've  heard  it  before  " ;  but  you  haven't.  How- 
ever, even  the  youngest  of  us  sometimes  make  mistakes,  and  so 
I'll  forgive  you  all.  The  true  story  is  quite  different  from  the 
one  you  know,  and  the  moral  is  quite  different,  and,  in  fact, 
everything  about  it.  And  if  you  also  tell  me  that  you  don't  want 
to  hear  a  story  with  a  moral,  then  I  can  only  beg  you  to  excuse 
me  this  once,  because  I  am  rather  old-fashioned,  and  in  my 
young  days  we  had  morals  to  all  our  stories.  But  you  can  easily 
forget  the  moral  again  after  you  have  heard  it,  and  it  isn't  an 
uncomfortable  moral,  and,  in  fact,  it  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly. 

'  Now  first  I  must  ask  you  to  consider  the  subject  of  points. 
There  are  the  points  of  mountains,  and  the  points  of  tintacks,  and 
the  points  of  jokes,  and  so  on.  For  every  one  of  your  senses 
there  are  points.  Some  you  see,  as  the  mountain;  and  some 
you  feel,  as  the  tintack;  and  some  you  smell,  as  the  point  of 
my  cigar ;  and  some  you  hear,  as  the  point  of  a  joke ;  and  some 
you  taste,  as  the  point  of  a  barley-sugar  stick.  But  there  are 
two  points  more  important  than  any  of  these,  and  one  we  have  all 
got,  and  one  we  all  ought  to  have.  The  point  that  we  have  all 
got  is  the  point  of  our  noses ;  and  the  point  that  we  all  ought  to 
have  is  the  Point  of  View.  The  Point  of  View  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  points,  and  everybody  should  have  his  own  in  the 
first  place,  and  everybody  should  be  very  tender  to  everybody 
else's  Point  of  View  in  the  second  place,  because  a  Point  of  View 
is  always  a  tender  thing. 
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1  Which  admirable  reflection  brings  me  to  the  true  story  of 
the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

'  The  hare  was  a  jovial,  rollicking  chap,  and  full  of  fun.  He 
did  not  think  much  of  his  own  powers,  and  was  always  ready  to 
credit  other  people  with  more  skill  and  cleverness  than  he  himself 
possessed.  He  had  a  good  sense  of  humour,  as  modest  people 
often  have,  and  he  enjoyed  a  joke  as  well  as  anybody.  And  he 
had  a  kind  heart  and  a  good  store  of  sympathy  for  other 
creatures;  and  the  creature  with  which  he  most  sympathised 
was  the  tortoise.  He  was  always  cheering  up  the  tortoise,  and 
praising  his  good  points,  and  admiring  the  pattern  of  his  shell, 
and  so  on ;  and  sometimes  he  would  stop  from  his  own  gambols 
for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  just  to  talk  with  the  tortoise,  or  put 
a  little  furniture-polish  on  his  back,  or  bring  him  some  delicacy 
which  grew  too  far  away  for  the  tortoise  to  reach  it  himself. 

1  Now  the  tortoise,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  not  a  sympathetic 
character.  He  had  been  badly  brought  up,  and  he  took  narrow 
views  of  life,  and  was  jealous  and  rather  given  to  seeing  the  worst 
of  people  instead  of  the  best.  His  real  good  qualities  he  hid 
carefully,  but  he  paraded  some  rather  silly  little  tricks  and 
habits;  and  he  had  some  wrong  opinions  and  was  rather  bad 
form  altogether.  One  of  his  wrongest  opinions  centred  in  the 
notion  that  he  could  run.  But,  of  course,  this  was  just  the  thing 
of  ill  others  that  he  could  not  do.  If  he  had  said  that  he  was  a 
champion  sleeper  nobody  would  have  doubted  it,  for  he  might 
justly  have  prided  himself  on  his  powers  in  that  direction.  He 
could  tuck  himself  up  in  his  own  shell  and  go  to  sleep  for  six 
months ;  and  that  was  rather  wonderful,  and  he  had  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  it.  But,  like  a  good  many  other  people  who  scorn  their 
own  sort  of  cleverness  and  claim  another  sort  which  they  haven't 
got.  the  tortoise  thought  nothing  of  his  great  sleeping  talents,  but 
crawled  about  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  an  hour  and  said  that  not  the 
fox  nor  the  hare  nor  the  antelope  nor  the  greyhound  could  keep 
up  with  him  if  he  really  liked  to  make  haste. 

'  He  quite  believed  this  himself.  You  must  give  him  credit 
for  that.  It  seemed  to  him,  as  he  waddled  along,  putting  down 
each  leg  as  slowly  as  the  minute-hand  of  a  big  clock  moves,  that 
he  was  going  at  a  fearful  rate  of  speed.  He  had  often  passed  a 
snail  or  a  slug,  and  so  he  concluded  that  he  was  rattling  along 
quicker  than  a  seventy-horse-power  motor-car ;  and  when  people 
chaffed  him  about  it,  he  thought  that  this  was  their  jealousy,  and 
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got  sulky  and  drew  his  head  into  his  shell,  and  wouldn't  come 
out  again  until  the  subject  was  changed  or  an  apology  had  been 
offered. 

'  Then  fell  a  day  when  the  hare  and  his  friends  were  having 
a  talk  about  this  silly  idea  of  the  tortoise ;  and  the  kind-hearted 
hare  stuck  up  for  him  and  said :  "  Pray  don't  destroy  his  illu- 
sions. Consider  what  a  wretched  life  he  leads;  remember  his 
disadvantages.  He  has  had  no  education ;  he  has  only  seen  about 
ten  yards  of  the  world ;  he  is  not  a  reader ;  he  is  not  a  thinker ;  he 
cares  neither  for  music  nor  the  drama;  art  means  nothing  to 
him;  and  his  friends  are  like  himself — small-hearted  and  pig- 
headed. He  lives  a  cheerless,  empty  existence — a  slow  existence 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  But  the  one  bright  spot  in  it  is  this 
grotesque  idea  that  he  is  such  a  flyer.  Don't  laugh  at  him 
about  it :  it  isn't  kind.  Let  him  go  on  thinking  that  he  is 
the  swiftest  beast  that  runs.  It  doesn't  do  us  any  harm  for 
him  to  think  so,  and  it  does  him  a  deal  of  good.  If  he  knew 
that  he  was  almost  the  slowest  of  all  beasts,  and  almost  the  least 
interesting,  he  would  lose  his  self-respect,  and  so  his  deadly 
dull  creepy  life  would  be  deadlier  and  duller  and  creepier  than 
ever." 

'  Some  people  agreed  with  the  hare  and  some  did  not ;  but  a 
rumour  of  the  conversation  got  to  the  tortoise,  and  he  grew 
furious.  Pity  from  a  giddy  worldly  person  like  the  hare  was 
more  than  he  could  stand,  though  he  might  have  been  considered 
pretty  thick-shelled  over  most  things.  But  he  lost  his  temper 
in  this  matter,  and  he  also  lost  his  judgment,  with  the  result 
that  he  issued  a  challenge  in  the  sporting  papers  to  run  the  hare 
three  miles  level  for  a  bunch  of  bananas  a-side.  The  winner 
was  to  take  both  bunches  and  be  called  "  Champion  Eunner  of 
all  the  Beasts." 

'  "  Now,"  said  the  fox  to  the  hare,  "  you've  got  him  at  your 
mercy,  and  I  hope  you'll  show  him,  once  for  all,  what  an  old  fool 
he  is.  You  could  give  him  two  miles  and  seventeen  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  and  then  beat  him ;  and,  though  I  don't  eat  bananas 
myself,  I  wish  you  joy  of  both  bunches,  for  win  you  must." 

'  Well,  the  hare  accepted  the  challenge,  and  he  pretended  to 
go  into  training  and  make  terrific  preparations  for  the  struggle ; 
but  in  his  big  and  kind  heart  he  had  determined  to  let  the  tortoise 
win! 

'  "  You  see,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  who  alone  knew  the  secret, 
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"  if  the  poor  old  beggar  crawls  home  first,  it  will  be  the  red-letter 
day  of  his  life,  and  he'll  have  something  to  think  of  for  evermore ; 
and  you  know  how  fearfully  long  tortoises  live.  It  will  brighten 
up  his  future  and  be  something  for  him  to  talk  big  about  and  tell 
his  3hildren  a  hundred  years  hence." 

4  But  the  hare's  wife  did  not  agree  with  him.  She  had  no 
sense  of  humour.  She  was  a  practical  doe,  and  she  thought 
that  it  would  be  foolish  to  lose  a  bunch  of  bananas  for  a  silly 
piece  of  sentiment.  However,  the  hare  was  firm,  and  he  told  his 
friends  not  to  bet  on  him,  because  he  meant  to  lose  if  he  possibly 
could. 

'  And  the  tortoise  went  into  training,  too,  and  got  himself 
into  fine  condition  by  eating  nothing  but  clover  for  a  week.  Then 
he  asked  a  friend  to  time  him,  and  he  found  that  he  could  easily 
go  ton  yards  in  five  minutes,  so  he  considered  the  victory  as  good 
as  won. 

'  All  the  beasts  assembled  to  see  the  great  race ;  and  from  here 
my  story  goes  on  rather  like  the  one  you  know.  Only  now  you 
havo  a  different  Point  of  View,  and  so  understand  the  tale  better 
than  you  did  until  this  evening.  Your  Point  of  View  was  wrong. 
But  I  have  put  it  right,  and  it  will  never  go  wrong  again,  I  hope — 
not  on  this  subject  at  any  rate. 

'  The  hare  pretended  there  was  plenty  of  time,  and  strolled 
about,  and  talked  to  friends,  and  nibbled  a  dandelion,  and  entered 
into  an  argument  as  to  whether  harriers  or  foxhounds  could  run 
the  faster.  Then  he  sat  down  and  read  the  newspaper ;  then  he 
attended  a  lecture  on  the  rotation  of  crops ;  then  he  had  a  bath ; 
then  he  enjoyed  his  lunch ;  and  then  he  took  a  nap. 

'  Meanwhile  the  tortoise  was  thundering  along  at  the  rate  of 
rather  more  than  a  hundred  yards  an  hour.  He  only  knew  the 
hare  was  behind  him,  and  that  was  all  he  cared  about,  because 
if  his  opponent  didn't  get  in  front  of  course  he  couldn't  win.  The 
tortoise  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left;  but  kept 
forward  steadily  day  and  night,  while  his  friends  fed  him  with 
mustard  and  cress  every  half -hour.  As  for  the  hare,  he  spent 
a  w(  ek-end  with  relations  on  the  other  side  of  the  county ;  and 
fron  time  to  time  the  fox  brought  him  word  how  the  tortoise 
was  getting  on.  In  a  fbrtnight,  or  rather  more,  it  got  about 
that  the  tortoise  would  soon  be  ripping  home.  Then  the  hare 
had  his  hair  cut,  was  measured  for  three  new  suits  of  clothes, 
gave  a  bridge-party,  wrote  up  his  diary,  took  the  chair  at  a 
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meeting  to  abolish  jugging  and  red-currant  jelly,  and  one  morning 
sauntered  down  to  the  starting-point  of  the  race. 

*  The  fox  trotted  up  and  explained  that  the  tortoise  had  still 
fifty  yards  to  finish,  so  the  hare  chatted  for  a  few  minutes  longer ; 
then  he  changed  his  clothes,  put  on  his  running-drawers  and 
his  spiked  shoes,  kissed  his  family,  asked  one  or  two  riddles, 
played  a  couple  of  games  of  lawn- tennis  with  his  daughters,  and 
finally  started.  He  ran  as  slowly  as  he  possibly  could,  and  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  by  pretending  to  fall  lame,  he  managed 
to  be  beaten  by  a  length.  And  the  length  was  the  length  of  the 
tortoise,  not  the  hare. 

'  After  the  race  the  tortoise  fainted,  and  he  only  recovered 
when  they  played  "  See  the  conquering  hero  comes  "  into  his 
ear.  He  was  pleased,  but  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  his 
victory.  And  that  is  the  end  of  the  true  story  of  the  Hare  and 
the  Tortoise.' 

Three  cheers  were  given  for  the  Zagabog,  and  the  Snick 
hurried  forward  with  another  match  and  re-lighted  the  Zagabog's 
cigar,  which  had  gone  out. 

Then,  louder  than  the  chirrup  of  the  fairies,  came  the  clear 
voice  of  Unity  from  her  seat  at  the  table. 

'  I  wonder,'  she  said,  *  what  happened  afterwards?  ' 

'  Nothing  happened  afterwards,  because  that's  the  end  of  the 
story, '  answered  De  Quincey ;  but  the  Zagabog,  whose  ears  were 
very  sharp,  heard  the  question,  and  it  rather  pleased  him. 

'  Human  girl,'  he  said,  '  nobody  within  my  knowledge  has 
ever  asked  before  what  happened  afterwards.  I  consider  it  an 
excellent  question,  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  answer  it.' 

The  Snick  cried  '  Hush !  hush !  Order  for  Mr.  Zagabog !  ' 
and  then  the  Zagabog  went  on  again. 

'  After  the  tortoise  had  won  the  race  and  got  back  his  breath, 
which  took  a  week,  he  began  boasting  and  bragging  of  his  amazing 
victory,  and  he  couldn't  see  for  a  moment  that  the  hare  had  let 
him  win  out  of  pure  kindness.  But  he  made  so  much  noise  and 
gave  himself  so  many  airs  that  at  last  the  fox,  observing  what  an 
ungrateful  idiot  the  tortoise  was  in  this  matter,  thought  he  might 
win  a  little  advantage  to  himself  out  of  if.  And  he  challenged  the 
tortoise  to  another  race,  for  five  pounds  a-side  and  a  champagne 
lunch ;  and,  much  to  his  joy,  the  tortoise  instantly  accepted.  ' '  If 
I  can  beat  the  hare,  I  can  beat  the  fox,"  said  the  tortoise  very 
grandly.  "  He  may  just  as  well  give  me  five  pounds  and  order 
the  champagne  lunch,  and  have  done  with  it." 
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;  Now  we  know  what  was  the  hare's  Point  of  View  when  he 
let  the  tortoise  win;  but  the  fox  took  quite  a  different  Point  of 
View,  and  a  much  more  usual  one.  His  rule  in  life  was  to  get 
all  he  could  out  of  everybody  always,  and  he  never  allowed 
himself  time  to  consider  other  people's  feelings  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  You  see,  there  was  no  poetry  or  nobility  about  the  fox's 
mind.  He  was  not  a  gentleman  at  heart,  but  merely  a  smart  fox 
of  business.  So  when  they  gave  the  signal  to  start  he  did  start ; 
and  all  the  tortoise  saw  was  a  streak  of  cinnamon-coloured  light 
with  a  white  tip  behind,  like  the  lamp  on  the  end  of  a  train.  It 
slipped  along  at  the  rate  of  about  a  hundred  miles  an  hour ;  and 
before  the  tortoise  had  fairly  got  into  his  stride,  he  was  told  that 
he  might  stop  again  and  go  home  and  order  the  champagne 
lunch,  because  the  fox  had  won.  So,  you  see,  when  the  human 
girl  asked  to  know  what  happened  afterwards,  she  asked  some- 
thing that  was  quite  worth  knowing.' 

The  Zagabog  smiled  at  Unity  and  she  smiled  back,  and  the 
fairies  made  more  fuss  than  ever  about  her,  finding  that  she  was 
clever  as  well  as  beautiful. 

Then  there  was  a  whisper  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  ices ; 
but  before  they  arrived,  the  Snick,  who,  though  perhaps  a  little 
vain,  was  highly  conscientious,  hurried  up  to  the  Zagabog  and 
whispered  in  his  ear  : 

'  Pardon  me ;  you've  forgotten  the  Moral !  ' 
The  Zagabog  seemed  rather  sorry  to  be  reminded  about  the 
Moral;  but  he  knew  the  Snick  was  right,  and  so  he  called  for 
silence  and  told  them  the  Moral  of  his  Story. 

'  The  Moral,  of  course,  is  that  you  must  always  try  to  see 
their  Point  of  View  before  you  criticise  anybody.  Histories  are 
crammed  full  of  unkind  things,  and  silly  things,  and  untrue 
things — why?  Because  the  people  who  write  them  so  often  will 
not  try  to  see  or  feel  any  Point  of  View  but  their  own.  And  so 
our  good  amiable  hare  has  been  quite  misunderstood  for  thou- 
sands of  years;  and  the  tortoise,  too.  False  history  has  been 
written  about  them,  just  because  nobody  knew  the  Point  of  View. 
So  mind  that  you  look  out  always  for  the  Point  of  View  and  help 
people  to  see  yours,  too,  if  you  want  them  to  understand  you.' 

I'm  afraid  nobody  paid  much  attention  to  the  Moral,  except 
Charles  and  De  Quincey  and  the  King  of  the  Fairies.  And  even 
they  soon  ceased  to  think  about  it  when  the  ices  came  in. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

THE    SAD    STRANGER. 

AFTER  the  ices,  Ship,  who  was  not  interested  in  them,  came  and 
pulled  Unity's  speedwell  dress,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  tore  it  rather 
badly.  He  looked  anxious,  and  it  was  quite  clear  that  he 
remembered  the  time  better  than  Unity  or  her  brother.  So 
Charles  inquired  of  De  Quincey  whether  he  might  be  permitted 
to  ask  the  Zagabog  his  question  now,  and  De  Quincey  asked  the 
Snick,  and  the  Snick  asked  the  Zagabog,  and  the  Zagabog  said  : 

'  Delighted/ 

He  was  always  ready  to  oblige  a  human  boy. 

Charles  walked  up  the  room  and  bowed  very  properly  to  the 
King  and  the  Queen  and  the  Zagabog.  Then  he  told  them  how 
much  his  father  had  changed,  and  how  nice  he  used  to  be  and  how 
nasty  he  was.  Charles  went  on  to  explain  about  the  Meeting  and 
about  the  gift,  and  he  asked  if  the  Zagabog  would  be  so  very  kind 
as  to  decide  what  this  gift  had  better  be. 

The  Zagabog  heard  him  patiently  and  then  spoke. 

'  What  is  your  father's  name?  '  he  inquired. 

*  Billy  Jago,  please,  sir/  answered  Charles. 
The  Zagabog  turned  to  the  Snick  and  said  : 

*  Look  up  William  Jago !  ' 

And  the  Snick  bowed,  rose,  and  hurried  to  a  large  pile  of 
bright  red  books  in  a  corner  of  the  hall. 

'  The  Snick  is  consulting  my  volumes  of  "  Who's  Who,"  ' 
explained  the  Zagabog.  '  Needless  to  say,  I  never  travel  without 
them.  Everybody  is  mentioned.  I  am  told  that  an  earthly 
volume  which  goes  by  the  same  name  is  very  incomplete ;  and  the 
excuse  is  that  they  never  put  in  anybody  who  is  not  somebody. 
But  this  is  no  excuse  at  all ;  in  fact,  it  is  nonsense,  because  every- 
body is  somebody,  and  I  challenge  anybody  to  deny  it.' 

Of  course  nobody  could. 

The  Snick  turned  up  the  J's,  and  found  Mr.  William  Jago. 
He  then  brought  the  volume  which  contained  Billy's  doings  to  the 
Zagabog;  and  the  Zagabog  read  it  and  shook  his  head  rather 
sadly. 

'  That  rascally  friend  of  mine,  the  Thunder  Spirit— what  a 
hot-headed  boy  he  is  still !  To  think  that  Phutt  and  Fum— 

Here  he  broke  off,  and  the  fairies  all  stared  and  kept  silence, 
because  they  knew  not  what  was  in  the  Zagabog 's  mind. 
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He  thought  for  a  moment ;  then  he  shut  the  book,  gave  it  back 
to  the  Snick,  and  spoke. 

'  This  is  not  a  case  for  a  gift,'  he  said  to  Charles.  '  In  fact, 
quite  the  contrary.  You  mustn't  give  your  father  anything. 
You  must  take  something  away  from  him.' 

*  Oh  dear!  '  said  Charles.     '  He  won't  like  that.     He  never 
parts  with  anything  now.' 

'  He  need  know  nothing  about  it,'  explained  the  Zagabog. 
*  In  an  old  waistcoat  of  your  father  which  hangs  on  a  nail  in  an 
outhouse  at  Merripit  Farm  there  is  a  Flint  Heart.  Get  rid  of 
that,  and  all  will  be  well.' 

'  Thank  you  very,  very  much,  sir,'  said  Charles;  '  and  I 
should  like  to  say  that  my  sister  and  me  are  terrible  obliged  to 
you  and  to  everybody,  and  we  bid  you  a  very  good-night ;  and  if 
evor  'tis  in  our  power  to  do  anything  for  the  pixies,  I  hope  they'll 
tell  us  what  'tis.' 

*  Capital !  '  said  the  King. 

'  Nicely  spoken,'  declared  the  Queen. 

Then  Unity,  just  as  she  was  being  taken  away  by  the  fairies  to 
put  on  her  own  frock  again,  said — very  loudly  : 

'  I  wonder  if  I  might  kiss  the  Zagabog?  ' 

The  Snick  hurried  forward  :  he  was  evidently  rather  shocked. 

'  Hush !  hush !  '  he  said.  '  I  hope  to  goodness  he  didn't  hear 
you!  The  Zagabog  never  kisses  anybody,  and  only  very  great 
people  indeed  are  allowed  to  kiss  him.  And  even  then  only  the 
tip  of  his  little  finger !  ' 

But  the  amiable  old  pre-Cambrian  Zagabog  hated  all  this  fuss. 

'  Come  here,  human  girl,  and  kiss  me !  '  he  said. 

And,  of  course,  Unity  went ;  and  the  Zagabog  picked  her  up  in 
his  hairy  paws  and  kissed  her ;  and  she  looked  into  his  green  eyes 
and  saw  that  they  were  really  a  pair  of  the  most  wonderful  opera- 
glasses,  through  which  she  beheld  all  the  past  and  all  the 
present  and  all  the  future  at  once. 

Of  course,  she  didn't  understand  much  that  she  saw ;  but  even 
tho  little  she  did  understand  was  something,  and  it  helped  to 
miike  her  the  cleverest  girl  on  Dartmoor  when  she  grew  up.  It 
is  only  children  of  five  or  less  that  are  allowed  to  look  into  the 
Zagabog's  eyes,  fortunately;  for  if  grown-up  people  were  per- 
mitted a  peep,  I  don't  know  what  might  happen. 

So  that  great  night  came  to  an  end,  and  Charles  and  Unity  and 
Ship  departed ;  De  Quincey  bade  them  a  friendly  farewell,  and  his 
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Secretary  said  the  charm,  so  that  all  three  became  their  natural 
size  again  before  they  set  off  home  under  a  night  of  moonshine 
and  stars. 

It  was  beautiful  in  the  woods,  and  the  white  spears  of  the 
moon  goddess  trembled  high  and  low  and  turned  all  the  young 
leaves  quite  grey ;  and  where  the  hawthorn  shone  the  moonbeams 
rested  from  their  dancing  and  made  most  wonderful  patterns  of 
pure  silver  in  glade  and  dingle. 

All  the  party  went  silently  along;  and  it  seemed  so  still  and 
cold  and  lonely  that  they  began  to  get  rather  low-spirited  before 
they  reached  Merripit.  Charles  tried  once  or  twice  to  speak 
cheerfully,  but  he  felt  a  lump  in  his  throat,  and  so  did  Unity,  and 
so  did  Ship;  though  I  believe,  between  ourselves,  that  the  lump 
in  his  throat  was  only  because  he'd  eaten  too  many  good  things  at 
the  party. 

Presently  an  owl  began  to  hoot,  and  the  sound  was  so  horribly 
sad  that  Unity  broke  down  altogether  and  sobbed  and  said  : 

*  I  won-won-won-won-wonder  if  we  couldn't  go  back  and  ask 
the  dear  Zag-zag-zag-abog  to  let  us  live  with  him  instead  of  father?' 

But  Charles,  when  he  found  Unity  so  sad,  braced  himself  up 
to  comfort  her.  He  didn't  understand  why  they  were  miserable, 
and  thought  it  strange,  whereas  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world.  Because,  after  an  extra  good  time,  nine  people  out 
of  ten  always  do  feel  a  little  bit  miserable,  especially  if  they  know 
the  extra  good  time  is  never  coming  back  again.  And  that  really 
is  the  worst  of  extra  good  times — that  they  never  do  come  again 
somehow ;  and  therefore  many  people — though  they  are  probably 
wrong — prefer  not  to  have  extra  good  times  at  all,  because  of  the 
rather  horrid  feeling  afterwards. 

But  now  they  met  somebody  who  was  more  miserable  than 
themselves. 

Suddenly  Ship  rushed  into  the  hedge,  near  another  farm  on 
their  way  home  to  Merripit,  and  began  barking  fiercely.  Then 
a  very  strange  wheezy  voice — rather  like  ginger-beer  overflowing 
from  a  bottle — said  : 

'  Spare  me !  Don't,  don't  make  any  more  holes  in  me — or  I 
shall  be  utterly  dished  and  done  for !  ' 

Charles  called  Ship  to  heel,  and  then  he  and  Unity  went  to 
the  hedge  and  found  a  mournful  but  exceedingly  odd  and 
unexpected  object  there.  The  thing  was  lying  in  the  attitude  of 
that  famous  ancient  statue  known  as  '  The  Dying  Gaul  ' ; 
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tout  it  was  not  a  Gaul,  and  both  Charles  and  Unity  hoped  that  it 
was  not  dying,  though  it  looked  very  ill.  Its  body  was  oblong 
and  pale  grey.  It  had  legs  and  arms,  about  as  thick  as  straws, 
and  its  nose  evidently  screwed  on  to  the  rest  of  its  sad  face.  This 
nose  was  round  and  made  of  brass,  which  glittered  in  the  moon- 
light. The  unhappy  thing  supported  itself  on  one  arm,  and  there 
was  an  ugly  hole  in  its  side. 

'  Who  are  you?  '  asked  Charles. 

Then,  much  to  his  amazement,  the  creature  replied  in  poetry. 
Afterwards  he  found  that  when  it  was  excited  the  stranger  always 
spoke  in  verse ;  but  he  did  not  know  that  yet,  and  was  therefore 
surprised ;  and  so  was  his  sister. 

Thus  spoke  the  mournful  object : 

'  Oh,  I  am  a  poor  old  thing, 

And  when  my  tale  you  hear, 
Your  handkerchief  will  wring 
With  many  a  bitter  tear. 

Alas,  alas  !  for  my  nose  of  brass, 
And  alas  !   for  my  blighted  career. 

'  But  one©  I  was  young  and  bright, 

And  gay  and  full  of  cheer ; 
Now  I'm  a  regular  fright, 

And  tattered  and  torn  and  queer. 

Alas,  alas  !  for  my  nose  of  brass, 
And  alas  !  for  my  blighted  career.' 

After  this  the  amazing  object  sat  up  and  began  to  talk  in  the 
usual  way. 

'  My  wretched  tale  is  soon  told/  he  said.  *  In  a  word,  I  am 
an  indiarubber  hot-water  bottle.  I  was  made  in  Germany  and 
sold  in  London.  A  lady,  who  suffered  from  cold  feet,  bought  me, 
and  I  always  went  to  bed  with  her  and  warmed  her  toes.  She 
came  to  Dartmoor  last  year  and  stopped  at  yonder  farmhouse. 
And  when  she  went  away  again  and  returned  to  the  metropolis, 
she  left  me  behind.  Why  she  forgot  me  I  shall  never  know,  but 
I  think  she  must  have  gone  out  of  her  senses.  The  fault,  at  any 
rate,  cannot  be  put  down  to  me.  I  was  in  good  working  order 
then!  ' 

He  broke  off,  sighed,  and  proceeded : 

'  The  farmer's  wife  soon  found  out  my  virtues,  and  even  the 
farmer  himself  did  not  disdain  to  avail  himself  of  my  genial 
society  on  cold  nights.  In  fact,  I  always  went  to  bed  with  them. 
They  had  no  children,  and  you  might  almost  say,  without  strain- 
ing the  truth,  that  they  adopted  me.  At  least,  that  was  my  firm 
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impression.  But  I  had  a  weak  spot,  and  it  proved  my  ruin.  On 
one  fatal  night,  when  I  was  fuller  than  usual  with  hotter  water 
than  usual,  I  met  with  a  sad  accident  and  lost  both  my  home  and 
my  friends.  The  friendship,  indeed,  was  but  a  selfish  sham.  It 
could  not  stand  the  strain  of  my  unfortunate  collapse.  They 
only  cared  for  their  comfort,  not  for  me. 

'  It  was  undoubtedly  the  coldest  night  of  the  year,  and  we 
three  had  all  settled  down  together  as  usual,  when,  without  an 
instant's  warning,  I  burst.  ...  I  trust  I  am  not  wearying  you?  ' 
broke  off  the  poor  hot-water  bottle  very  politely. 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  Charles.     '  Your  story  is  most  exciting.' 

'  I  burst,'  repeated  the  hot-water  bottle.  '  I  would  have 
warned  them  if  I  could,  but  it  was  impossible.  There  was  no  time 
to  do  so.  Besides,  they  had  both  just  gone  off  comfortably  to 
sleep.  In  an  instant  appeared  this  hideous  rent  in  my  side,  and 
the  bed  was  flooded  with  water  about  one  degree  less  than  at  the 
boiling-point.  It  would  require  the  pencil  of  a  Hogarth  to  depict 
the  scene  that  followed.  The  farmer's  wife,  badly  scalded,  leapt 
from  her  couch  under  the  impression  that  the  dwelling  was  on 
fire ;  her  husband,  also  suffering  from  considerable  surface  burns, 
awoke  at  the  same  moment.  But  his  intellect  moved  more 
quickly,  and  he  perceived  in  an  instant  what  had  occurred.  With 
language  which  I  will  not  repeat  he  bounded  from  the  bed,  struck 
a  light,  seized  me  by  the  throat,  and  dragged  me  out.  At  first  I 
fondly  thought  that  he  was  going  to  attend  to  my  injuries  before 
he  concerned  himself  with  his  own;  but,  alas!  I  was  terribly 
mistaken.  He  carried  me,  still  dripping,  to  the  window,  opened 
it,  and  hurled  me  forth  into  twenty  degrees  of  frost !  I  have  seen 
neither  the  man  nor  his  wife  since  that  dreadful  night,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  see  them.  None  has  come  to  my  rescue ;  and  I  live  here — 
if  one  may  call  it  living — while  the  mice  nibble  me,  the  birds  peck 
me,  the  thorns  stick  into  me.  For  pity's  sake  carry  me  with  you 
back  to  civilisation.  I  implore  you,  if  you  have  hearts !  ' 

The  poor  wretch  rose  and  fell  upon  its  knees  before  them. 
But  Ship,  knowing  with  a  dog's  instinct  that  there  was  trouble  in 
store,  kept  pulling  at  Unity's  frock  to  come  on. 

'  I  wonder,'  she  said  to  the  hot-water  bottle,  '  if  we  could 
mend  you?  ' 

'  You  might/  he  answered.  '  You  might  try.  An  operation 
might  save  me.  At  any  rate,  you  would  find  me  useful  in  your 
games.  I  would  try  to  play,  though  I  don't  feel  much  like  sport. 
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Anything,  however,  would  be  better  than  the  society  in  this 
hedge.' 

'  Come,  then,'  answered  Charles ;  and  the  bottle,  with  a  gurgle 
of  hearty  thanksgiving,  collected  his  remaining  strength  and  leapt 
into  the  boy's  arms.  In  this  position,  however,  he  was  not 
comfortable,  so  Charles  doubled  him  up  and  put  the  poor  soul  into 
bis  pocket. 

Then  he  and  Unity  set  off  running  for  home.  Already  the 
dawn  was  glimmering  over  the  Moor,  the  moonlight  was  dea*d, 
and  the  cuckoo  had  begun  to  call  sleepily  from  the  '  Cuckoo 
Ilock  ' — his  favourite  perch — near  Merripit  Farm.  In  the  yard 
tie  children  met  their  father  and  John,  who  was  grown  up.  Both 
vere  in  a  great  fright,  and  when  they  saw  Charles  and  Unity  and 
£>hip  they  relieved  their  feelings  by  being  fearfully  cross  with  all 
taree. 

Mr.  Jago  took  Charles  and  cuffed  his  ears  till  they  were  redder 
than  the  sky;  then  he  opened  a  stable -door  and  thrust  him  in; 
and  then  he  whipped  Unity,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  pushed  her 
into  the  stable  after  Charles.  He  locked  them  both  up  there,  and 
told  them  they  need  not  expect  any  breakfast  or  dinner  or  tea  that 
day.  Meanwhile,  John  had  kicked  Ship  very  cruelly  into  his 
kennel.  After  that,  father  and  son  went  back  to  bed  again,  and 
Billy  Jago  told  his  anxious  wife  that  the  children  had  come  back 
and  were  locked  up  in  the  stable. 

But  though  Charles  and  Unity  felt  rather  sad  about  such  a 
harsh  welcome  and  such  a  frosty  end  to  their  adventures,  they 
did  not  mind  much,  because  they  knew  that  their  Point  of  View 
was  good. 

'  To-morrow,'  said  Charles,  '  we  will  get  the  Flint  Heart  out 
of  father's  waistcoat,  and  when  once  it  has  gone,  everything  will 
be  all  right,  no  doubt.' 

The  old  cart-horse  in  the  stable  was  lying  down  fast  asleep, 
and  Unity  and  Charles  went  close  to  him  and  soon  slept  with  their 
heads  on  his  stomach.  And  the  poor,  impossible,  and  too 
ridiculous  ruin  of  a  hot-water  bottle  felt  the  genial  glow  of  Charles, 
fcnd  it  reminded  him  of  the  good  old  days,  and  he  put  his  brass 
nose  out  of  the  breast  pocket  of  Charles  and  said  : 

'  Warmth — warmth — there  is  nothing  like  warmth,  after 
all!  ' 

Then  he,  too,  slept,  and  dreamed  of  his  pride  and  importance 
in  the  happy,  happy  past,  when  he  was  sold  for  seven-and-six  and 
began  life  by  bringing  joy  and  comfort  to  an  elderly  lady. 
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CHAPTEK  XII. 

THE   RECOVERY   OF   MR.    JAGO. 

THE  next  day  Mr.  Jago  relented  a  little,  owing  to  his  wife's 
remonstrances ;  and  though  Charles  and  Unity  had  no  breakfast, 
they  were  released  and  allowed  to  come  to  dinner. 

His  parents  and  John,  who  was  grown  up,  didn't  believe  a 
word  of  the  story  that  Charles  told  them,  and  yet  it  was  all  true 
-enough.  But  he  did  not  say  anything  about  the  Flint  Heart  and 
the  waistcoat  till  the  next  Meeting ;  and  then  he  explained  what 
must  be  done,  and  introduced  the  hot-water  bottle  to  the  family. 

Soon  afterwards,  when  the  farm  was  quiet  and  nobody  about, 
Charles  looked  for  the  old  waistcoat  and  found  it. 

He  could  not  help  feeling  very  excited  at  the  moment  when  he 
put  his  hand  into  the  pocket  and  touched  the  chilly  and  hard  face 
of  the  Flint  Heart.  He  looked  at  it,  to  see  that  there  was  no 
mistake,  and  then,  as  somebody  was  hastening  along  the  passage, 
lie  slipped  the  charm  into  his  own  pocket  and  went  off. 

Of  course,  Charles  knew  what  a  horribly  dangerous  thing  he 
liad  got,  and  made  all  haste  to  be  rid  of  it  again.  He  felt  as  if  he 
was  carrying  dynamite,  or  gunpowder,  or  some  equally  touchy 
and  explosive  compound.  But  to  get  the  Flint  Heart  from  his 
iather  was  one  thing;  to  get  rid  of  it  was  quite  another.  He 
decided  to  speak  to  Unity  in  private,  and  presently  he  met  her 
watching  the  ducks  in  the  river  not  far  off. 

Charles  shouted  roughly  to  her  : 

'  Come  here,  and  be  sharp  about  it!  ' 

She  was  astonished  at  the  tone  of  his  voice,  but  went  instantly. 

'  Don't  stare,'  he  said,  '  but  just  attend  to  me,  and  speak 
•sense  if  you  can.  I've  got  the  Flint  Heart  in  my  pocket.  What 
shall  I  do  with  it?  ' 

*  r  wonder, '  said  Unity ;  and  Charles  was  so  irritable  and 
peppery  and  unlike  himself,  that  he  took  his  small  sister  by  the 
shoulders  and  shook  her.    Ship  happened  to  be  passing  by,  and 
lie  could  not  stand  this,  so  he  came  forward  and  looked  at  Charles 
with  his  blue  eyes  and  showed  his  teeth  and  growled. 

*  Would  you,  you  cur !  '  cried  Charles,  and  he  picked  up  a 
great  stone  to  throw  at  Ship. 

Then  Unity  said  : 
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*  I  wonder  if  you  hadn't  better  fling  away  that  Flint  Heart, 
brother  Charles,  before  it  makes  you  any  worse?  ' 

And  Charles  struggled  against  the  horrid  heart,  and  dragged 
it  out  of  his  pocket  and  threw  it  away  with  all  his  might. 
Ifc  fell  into  the  river;  but  it  was  flat,  and  it  went  ducking-and- 
d raking  all  along  a  smooth  pool  and  then  jumped  the  bank  and 
ft3ll  plump  into  a  reedy  swamp  beyond.  It  was  a  place  where 
green  and  pink  and  yellow  bog  moss  grew,  and  the  cruel  little 
sundew,  that  catches  flies  with  its  leaves,  and  the  butterwort  with 
sticky  foliage  also,  and  the  bog  pimpernel,  and  other  very  pretty 
things  that  like  to  live  with  their  feet  in  the  water. 

'  So  much  for  that !  '  cried  Charles.  'It's  gone !  It'll  trouble 
nobody  any  more.  Forgive  me,  Unity.  Forgive  me,  Ship! 
What  a  brute  of  a  thing  it  is!  ' 

'  I  wonder  what  you'd  have  been  like  if  you'd  kept  it  very 
long?  '  said  Unity. 

'  I  should  have  got  worse  and  worse/  declared  Charles. 

'  I  wonder  how  the  hot-water  bottle  would  have  liked  it?  ' 
said  Unity. 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,'  answered  Charles.  *  He  is  better 
as  he  is — though  as  he's  so  low-spirited  it  might  perhaps  have 
done  him  good/ 

'  I  wonder  how  De  Quincey  would  have  liked  it  ?  '  said  Unity. 

'  It  would  have  made  him  rather  conceited/  declared  Charles. 
And  he  would  have  ordered  the  others  about  and  very  likely 
got  into  trouble  with  the  King  and  Queen/ 

'  I  wonder  how  the  Snick  would  have  liked  it?  '  said  Unity. 

'  The  Snick  was  quite  important  enough  without  it/  answered 
Charles.  '  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he's 
got  one.' 

'  I  wonder  how  the  Zagabog  would  have  liked  it?  '  said  Unity. 

'  It  wouldn't  have  made  any  difference  to  him/  replied 
Charles.  '  If  he'd  had  a  string  of  Flint  Hearts  round  his  neck 
they  wouldn't  have  made  him  unkind.  He  couldn't  be/ 

As  they  spoke  Billy  Jago  appeared  beside  the  river,  and 
Unity  was  about  to  fly,  for  the  children  never  faced  their  father 
DOW  if  it  could  be  helped.  But  Charles  held  her  hand. 

'  Don't  go/  he  said.  '  Trust  the  Zagabog.  If  he  was  right, 
then  father  will  be  the  same  good  old  father  he  always  was,  now 
the  Flint  Heart  has  gone/ 

Charles  called  to  Ship,  who  was  sneaking  off  under  the  hedge 
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and  hoping  that  Mr.  Jago  would  not  see  him  and  whistle.  But 
he  came  to  Charles,  and  all  three  boldly  walked  to  meet  the 
master  of  Merripit  Farm. 

And  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  pick  up  Unity  and  rub  his 
bristly  yellow  chin  against  her  cheek  and  kiss  her!  She  had 
not  been  kissed  since  the  Zagabog  kissed  her,  and  she  looked 
into  her  father's  eyes  and  hoped  they  would  be  telescopes  too; 
but  they  weren't,  and  she  saw  nothing  of  the  past  and  nothing 
of  the  present  and  nothing  of  the  future;  but  she  saw  a  very 
kind,  gentle  expression,  and  heard  Mr.  Jago  say : 

'  Well,  my  little,  purty,  tibby  lamb,  have  'e  come  for  to 
meet  father  and  fetch  him  home  to  dinner?  And  a  ride  you 
shall  have  for  your  trouble,  so  you  shall.' 

He  carried  her  on  his  arm,  and  with  great  rejoicing  they  all 
went  home  together — Billy  and  his  daughter  in  the  middle  and 
Charles  on  his  right  and  Ship  on  his  left. 

When  Mrs.  Jago  saw  them  coming  she  called  to  Mary  and 
said  : 

1  Oh,  my  Guy  Fawkes!  be  that  father  carrying  Unity,  or 
have  my  eyes  gone  mazed?  ' 

And  Mary  said : 

'  Ess  fay,  he's  carrying  Unity,  sure  enough,  and  he's  making 
jokes  by  the  look  of  it,  for  Charles  be  laughing  fit  to  crack  his 
cheeks!  ' 

Dinner  was  late,  and  Billy  Jago  didn't  mind  in  the  least. 
The  family  all  stared  at  him,  as  if  he  was  a  stranger;  but  the 
happy  truth  was  that  the  stranger  had  gone  and  the  real,  kind, 
laughing  Billy  had  returned. 

John — I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  he  was  grown  up — 
seemed  the  only  one  who  was  a  little  bit  sorry,  for  since  Billy 
had  possessed  the  Flint  Heart  it  could  not  be  denied  that  he  had 
got  on  in  the  world  wonderfully.  The  only  bright  side  to  the 
change  was  that  he  had  put  quite  a  lot  of  money  into  the  bank; 
but  Mrs.  Jago  felt  that,  after  all,  though  money  is  useful,  it  isn't 
as  useful  as  a  good-tempered  and  kind-hearted  husband. 

'  What  about  that  field  down  by  the  river?  '  she  asked,  just 
to  see  if  Billy  still  felt  the  same  to  other  people,  or  if  he  had 
changed  all  round. 

He  thought  a  moment  and  answered  : 

'  Well,  old  Thomas  Gollop  wants  it  more  than  I  do,  and  it 
was  certainly  promised  to  him.  I  meant  to  offer  a  bit  more  for  it 
and  cut  him  out;  but  I  sha'n't.  He  can  have  it.' 
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So  you  see  Billy  was  changed  in  every  way;  and  though  it 
took  the  people  a  good  long  time  to  believe  it,  yet  when  he  gave 
tea  huge  plum-cakes  to  the  parish  school  treat  and  went  himself 
and  played  '  Hunt  the  Slipper  '  with  the  children ;  and  when  he 
asked  men  to  forgive  him  for  having  been  unkind,  and  women 
to  forgive  him  for  having  been  rude,  and  children  to  forgive  him 
for  having  been  rough,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  of  course  everybody 
began  to  see  that  he  really  had  changed  and  was  just  the  old 
easy-going  Billy  that  he  used  to  be.  He  didn't  make  nearly  so 
much  money,  but  he  made  more  friends ;  and  whatever  Be  may 
have  thought  about  it,  there  was  no  doubt  what  Mrs.  Jago  and 
Mary  and  Ted  and  Charles  and  the  twins  and  Unity  and  the 
baby  and  Ship  thought.  None  of  them  cared  a  bit  about  money, 
arid  were  only  too  glad  to  have  the  head  of  the  house  back  again 
instead  of  the  grumpy  monster  that  had  taken  his  place. 

Only  one  sad  thing  occurred  at  this  time  to  spoil  the  general 
joy,  and  the  sorrow  was  felt  by  none  but  Charles  and  Unity. 

When  they  had  time  to  do  so,  they  turned  their  attention 
to  the  poor  indiarubber  hot- water  bottle.  He  had  been  left 
hc^nging  on  a  nail  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  stable,  and  now 
Charles  brought  him  down  and  went  into  the  question  of  mending 
him. 

Naturally  the  bottle  was  deeply  interested,  and  wanted  Charles 
to  send  him  back  to  Germany.  He  said : 

*  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  you  couldn't  mend  me  beauti- 
fully, Charles.    I  have  every  confidence  in  you  and  Unity.    But 
I  have  suffered  internally  in  many  ways.     It  is  a  complicated 
case,  and  I  shall  require  the  most  careful  handling  if  I  am  ever 
to  be  restored  to  health  and  usefulness.' 

But  Charles  was  firm. 

'  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question/  he  answered.  '  To  send 
ycu  to  Germany  is  impossible.  I  don't  even  know  where 
Germany  is.  We  will  do  our  best  for  you,  and  we  can  do  no 
more.' 

The  bottle  gave  his  sad  wheezy  sigh  and  said  that  he  left 
himself  in  the  hands  of  Charles. 

*  Do  your  best,'  he  answered. 

'  I  wonder  if  sticking-plaster ?  '  suggested  Unity.  '  We 

have  it  on  our  fingers  if  we  cut  ourselves.' 

'  By  all  means  try  it/  said  the  bottle;  '  but  I  doubt  if  it  is 
gcod  enough/ 
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'  If  it's  good  enough  for  us,  it  ought  to  be  good  enough  for 
you,'  said  Charles,  rather  warmly. 

But  the  bottle  explained  that  he  didn't  mean  that  at  all. 

*  Without  doubt  it  is  good  enough,'  he  answered.  '  Indeed, 
it  may  be  too  good  for  a  poor,  friendless,  battered  wretch  like 
me.  My  fear  is  that  it  won't  stick  me  together.' 

And  time  proved  the  bottle  was  only  too  right.  Nothing  that 
Charles  or  Unity  could  think  of  answered  the  purpose  of  healing 
the  poor  fellow.  They  tried  sticking-plaster,  and  stamp-paper, 
and  gum  and  glue,  and  even  sealing-wax,  which  hurt  the  bottle 
horribly,  but  he  bore  it  without  a  tear.  Yet  all  these  things 
only  made  the  hole  in  his  side  worse,  if  anything,  and  at  last  he 
begged  the  children  to  make  no  further  experiments. 

'  I  can  stand  no  more,'  he  said.  '  Let  me  hang  on  my  nail 
in  peace.  I  thank  you  from  a  full  heart  for  your  praiseworthy 
efforts  to  bring  a  little  sunshine  into  my  life.  But  we  must 
wait  until  you  grow  older  and  cleverer.  You  say  that  wise  men 
sometimes  come  here  to  stop  in  the  summer  months.  If  any 
arrive  presently,  speak  with  them  and  endeavour  to  interest  them 
in  my  case.  Meanwhile  do  not  let  my  sorrows  make  you 
sad.  Go  on  your  way  and  be  happy  and  forget  me  for  the 
present.' 

Charles  and  Unity  tried  to  do  what  he  told  them;  but  they 
did  not  forget  him,  which  was  very  fortunate  indeed,  for,  though 
you  might  suppose  that  a  broken-down  hot-water  bottle  could 
make  little  stir  in  the  world  and  was  really  not  likely  to  be  of 
any  great  use  again,  yet  you  would  be  quite  mistaken  to  think 
so.  Because  this  is  a  fairy  story,  and  in  any  real  fairy 
story  nothing  happens  that  you  expect  and  everything  hap- 
pens that  you  don't  expect.  Therefore,  as  you  don't  expect 
to  hear  any  more  of  the  hot-water  bottle,  you  very  soon  will 
hear  more  of  him.  In  fact,  I  should  never  have  brought  him 
into  the  story  at  all  if  I  had  meant  to  leave  him  hanging  for 
ever  and  ever  on  a  nail  in  the  corner  of  a  dark  stable. 

Still  he  must  hang  there  for  a  little  while,  just  as  the  Flint 
Heart  must  lie  in  the  bog  by  the  river  for  a  little  while.  But 
one  thing  I  promise  you  :  the  bottle  and  the  Flint  Heart  will 
meet  before  you  or  they  are  much  older;  and  when  they  do, 
I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  write  about  such  a  great  event  properly. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Two  poems,  the  first  efforts  of  two  young  poets,1  were  written 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  eighty  years  ago,2  on  subjects  well 
calculated  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  and  inspire  the  muse  of 
those 

'  Whose  lips  had  felt,  whilst  their  warm  hearts  throbb'd  high, 
The  freshness  of  the  fount  of  poesy.' 

The  subjects  were  British  enterprise  in  the  Polar  Regions  and 
in  Tropical  Africa. 

This  is  an  appropriate  occasion  to  revive  the  memory  of 
the  former  poem,  when  our  gallant  countrymen  in  the  Terra 
Nova  have  just  started  for  the  icy  regions  of  the  south. 

Then,  as  now,  it  was  a  time  of  peace,  when  aspiring  spirits 
might  ask,  deeds  of  warlike  prowess  being  no  longer  possible, 
whether  any  other  career  could  satisfy  their  ambition.  The 
answer  was  clear  and  decisive  : 

'  Yes !  there  are  paths  in  which  success  would  shed 
Unfading  laurels  on  the  victor's  head; 
The  paths  of  Science  :  on  war's  crimson  shrine 
Lef  blood-stain 'd  wreaths  in  hollow  splendour  shine ; 
Do  ye,  by  star-eyed  Science  led,  explore 

1  Afterwards  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  and  Sir  Francis  Doyle. 

2  In  1829. 
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Each  lonely  ocean,  each  untrodden  shore 

Where  sun-lit  Niger  rolls  his  mystic  tide, 

Or  where  unbroken  hours  of  darkness  hide  - 

Beneath  their  cloudy  pinions  wide  unfurl  'd 

The  sullen  streams  which  lave  the  polar  world ! 

Thousands  had  heard  the  sound.     To  win  that  wreath 

Brave  hearts  defied  the  shadowy  frown  of  death ; 

Britannia's  sons  went  forth,  and  stood  sublime 

In  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  clime. 

More  tuneful  harps1  will  weep  the  fate  of  those 

Who  found  at  length,  in  Libyan  tombs,  repose. 

Mine  is  a  happier  theme ;  0  muse  prolong 

The  joyous  tones  and  swell  the  stream  of  song 

To  hail  the  brave  profuse  of  life  and  toil 

Who  pave  the  paths  of  science  with  the  spoil 

Of  Nature's  Southern  secrets,  sea  and  shore 

Bansacked  with  pain  and  peril,  they  once  more 

Relieve  the  hearts  which  mourn  their  long  delay, 

And  spread  the  light  of  intellectual  day.' 

The  poet  then  describes  the  long  winter  at  Melville  Island, 
and  the  severities  even  of  a  polar  summer  : 

*  E'en  when  'tis  given  to  breathe  the  summer  wind 
And  her  soft  gales  the  rigid  air  unbind, 
Eternal  ice  clings  round  the  barren  coast, 
And  the  weak  sun,  in  sullen  vapours  lost, 
Struggles  in  vain  to  pour  the  light  of  day 
Through  the  dense  clouds  which  bar  his  joyous  ray. 
Yet,  even  here,  Britannia's  flag  has  thrown 
Her  shadow  on  the  ice,  and  hail'd  the  land  her  own. 
He  who,  resolv'd,  essays  with  dauntless  soul 
To  pierce  the  cloud  of  the  mysterious  pole, 
Amid  these  scenes  of  more  than  Stygian  gloom 
Furl'd  his  white  sails  and  fix'd  his  dreary  home. 
Nor  second  they  who  track  the  barren  coast 
Where  glacial  streams  on  icy  sheets  are  lost. 
Theirs  is  a  tale  to  stain  the  coldest  eye 
With  tears — sublime  in  its  simplicity — 
A  tale  of  toil  and  peril,  yet  they  trod 
Those  icy  wastes  with  confidence  in  God. 
Yes !  they  went  on ;  but,  oh,  what  pen  has  power 
To  paint  the  perils  of  that  awful  hour.' 

1  Tennyson's. 
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Our  Polar  Laureate  then  refers  to  the  horrors  of  Franklin's 
land  journey;  to  Willoughby,  Frobisher,  and  Parry;  to  the 
Portuguese  voyage  of  the  gallant  Cortereal ;  and  relates  how 

'  Hudson's  unburied  bones  for  ever  sleep 
In  the  dim  silence  of  the  cavern 'd  deep.' 

The  poet's  noblest  inspiration  is  when  he  answers  those  who 
would  question  the  use  of  these  perilous  enterprises.  He 
exclaims : 

'  Can  Britons  deem  this  self -devoting  pain 
Was  aimless  folly,  and  endured  in  vain? 
Perish  the  thought !  ' 

The  mighty  powers  of  Nature  arrayed  against  the  efforts  of 
rian  may  well  be  the  stronger.  Difficulties  may  prove  too 
great.  '  Some  northern  Darien  might  bar  the  trackless  way  ' 
cf  a  north-west  passage.  It  might,  but  it  does  not.  Some 
appalling  crevass  may  stop  the  heroic  march  to  the  south  pole. 
Such  things  are  possible,  and  the  poet  thus  replies  to  the  carping 
critics : 

1  But  be  it  so.    It  is  from  these  alone, 
The  tempest's  murmur  and  the  ocean's  groan, 
The  power  to  stand  unshrinking,  when  the  blast 
Shakes  the  cold  sky,  careering  fierce  and  fast, 
That  England's  sons  defy  the  storms  of  war 
And  the  world  quails  before  Britannia's  star. 
Still,  tho'  in  vain,  may  her  bold  prows  explore 
The  frozen  ocean  and  the  barren  shore/ 
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THE  MAJOR'S  NIECE. 
BY  GEORGE   A.    BIRMINGHAM. 

CHAPTEK    X. 

IT  was  two  o'clock  when  Meldon  sat  down  to  dinner  on  the  day 
after  the  tea-party  at  Portsmouth  Lodge.  The  meal  had  been 
ready  for  him  at  half -past  one,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
his  eating  it  at  that  hour  except  his  dislike  of  punctuality.  The 
postmaster's  wife,  who  had  a  kind  heart  and  knew  that  cold 
chops  are  considered  unpalatable,  remonstrated  with  him.  He 
explained  to  her  at  some  length  a  favourite  theory  of  his.  He 
held  that  the  human  soul  is  degraded  by  bondage  of  any  kind, 
and  the  obligation  to  observe  fixed  hours,  even  when  self- 
imposed,  is  a  particularly  vicious  kind  of  slavery.  The  explana- 
tion occupied  some  time,  and  it  was  not  until  a  quarter-past  two 
that  Meldon  actually  uncovered  his  chops.  Before  he  had  begun 
to  eat  Mr.  Doyle  tapped  at  the  door  and  entered  the  room. 

'  Where  were  you  all  morning?  '  he  said  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 
'  I  was  looking  for  you  since  twelve  o'clock,  and  sorra  the  man 
or  woman  seemed  to  know  where  you  had  hid  yourself.  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  the  presenting  of  this  address  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  lady.' 

'  I  was  engaged,'  said  Meldon  grandly,  '  in  pursuing  my  pro- 
fessional avocations.  I  was  performing  the  duties  for  the  sake 
of  which  I  am  placed  here  in  Ballymoy.  You  mustn't  suppose 
I've  nothing  to  do  but  run  round  cleaning  up  the  mess  you  make 
in  arranging  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  visit.  That  business 
may  seem  very  important  to  you,  Mr.  Doyle,  but  I've  other 
things  to  think  of — though,  of  course,  if  you  and  Father 
McCormack  are  in  any  kind  of  trouble,  I'll  be  delighted  to  help 
you  out.' 

'  What's  this  I  hear  from  the  dressmaker?  '  said  Doyle. 
'  She  was  round  with  me  at  a  quarter  to  twelve  with  some  talk 
about  fairies  or  such.' 

*  I  don't  know  what  she  may  have  said,  or  how  you  may  have 
misunderstood  her,  or  what  sort  of  a  muddle  you  may  be  making 
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of  the  matter  between  you,  but  the  plain  facts  of  the  case  are 
these  :  Your  dressmaker,  acting  under  the  directions  of  Mrs. 
Gregg,  is  putting  together  for  the  Major's  niece  a  dress  such  as 
the  early  Irish  fairies  habitually  wore,  and  in  that  costume  Miss 
Marjorie  Purvis  will  present  your  illuminated  address  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  wife.' 

'  Well  I'm  damned !  ' 

'I  don't  deny,'  said  Meldon,  'that  you  very  probably  will 
be.  But  I  strongly  object  to  your  saying  so.  I  can't  stand 
bad  language,  and  if  you  insist  on  using  it  you'll  go  straight  out 
of  this  room  with  the  toe  of  my  boot  pressed  against  the  seat  of 
your  breeches ;  and  what's  more,  I'll  set  on  Maher-Shalal-Hash- 
Baz  to  worry  the  life  out  of  your  brown  dog  the  next  time  I 
catch  sight  of  him.  I  detest  swearing.' 

'I'll  not  be  made  a  fool  of,'  said  Doyle,  '  with  your  fairies 
and  your  play-acting.  What  I  say  is  that  the  thing  must  be 
done  decent  or  not  at  all.' 

'  If  you  weren't  a  fool  already  without  making  of  any  kind, 
you'd  be  up  this  minute  at  the  convent  with  the  reverend  Mother 
arranging  to  have  a  troop  of  attendant  leprechauns  to  wait  on 
the  Major's  niece  when  she's  presenting  the  address.' 

'  Who  wants  fairies?  Is  it  likely,  now,  that  Father 
McCormack  will  put  up  with  such  nonsense?  I  tell  you  now, 
Mr.  Meldon,  we'll  have  the  whole  country  laughing  at  us. 
Fairies,  is  it?  And  leprechauns!  It's  enough  to  set  every 
newspaper  making  jokes  and  drawing  pictures  of  us.  We'll 
never  hear  the  end  of  it.' 

'  Look  here ;  I'm  eating  my  dinner.  I'm  half-way  through 
<me  chop,  and  there's  another  in  the  dish  in  front  of  me.  I'll 
talk  to  you  till  I  have  the  second  one  eaten,  and  two  potatoes 
along  with  it,  and  after  that  out  you'll  go.  I  haven't  time  to 
waste  over  you.' 

'  You'll  talk.     I  wouldn't  doubt  you.' 

'  First  of  all,  then,  I'll  say  this.  I  know  a  jolly  sight  better 
than  you  or  Father  McCormack,  or  anyone  else  in  Ballymoy, 
how  Lord  Lieutenants  ought  to  be  treated.  I  don't  suppose  you 
ever  spoke  to  one  in  your  life,  and  if  Father  McCormack  has 
talked  to  two  of  them,  it's  as  much  as  he's  done.  When  I  say 
that  fairies  are  the  proper  thing  you  may  take  it  that  they  are. 
You  set  up  to  be  president  or  vice-president  of  half  a  dozen 
different  leagues,  as  well  as  being  Chairman  of  the  Urban 
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District  Council  and  an  ex-officio  magistrate,  but  you're  an 
utterly  uneducated  man.  It's  just  as  well  for  you  to  realise  that 
fact  at  once.  You  don't  know  what's  going  on  in  Ireland  outside 
of  your  own  wretched  board-room.  As  it  just  happens,  every 
intellectual  man  in  the  country  at  the  present  moment  is  simply 
devoted  to  folk-lore  and  popular  mythology  and  esoteric 
mysticism  generally.  You  probably  don't  know  what  those 
sciences  are,  but  I'll  tell  you.  They're  fairies,  pure  unmitigated 
fairies — which,  of  course,  includes  leprechauns — and  nothing  else. 
Very  well.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  naturally  wants  to  associate 
with  intellectual  men.  That's  what  brings  him  to  Ireland.  He 
knows  that  there's  more  real  genius  in  Ireland  than  anywhere 
else.  You  have  the  usual  old-fashioned  notion  in  your  head 
that  Dublin  Castle  is  full  of  landlords  going  up  the  front  stairs, 
priests  going  down  the  back  stairs,  and  politicians  waiting  about 
in  the  basement  storey  expecting  to  be  made  into  County  Court 
judges.  That's  what  you  think;  and,  of  course,  you're  perfectly 
right  as  to  the  facts.  Where  you  make  the  mistake  is  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  likes  that  kind  of  thing.  He 
doesn't.  He  puts  up  with  it  simply  because  he's  paid  to  put 
up  with  it.  In  reality  he  hates  the  whole  business.  The  sight 
of  a  landlord  turns  him  actually  sick,  and  he's  so  fed  up  with 
priests  and  politicians  that  he  wouldn't  care  if  every  one  of  the 
whole  crew  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  some  kind  of  a 
floating  tombstone  anchored  to  his  dead  body.  What  he  really 
wants — what  he  indulges  in  when  he  gets  away  by  himself  to  a 
quiet  place  where  nobody  sees  him — is  poets  and  philosophers; 
that  is  to  say,  the  men  who  will  talk  to  him  freely  about  really 
interesting  things — fairies,  the  earth-spirit,  and  everything  else 
of  that  kind/ 

At  this  point  Meldon  helped  himself  to  his  second  potato  and 
handed  the  bone  of  his  first  chop  to  Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz. 
Doyle,  a  little  bewildered,  waited  in  silence  until  the  discourse 
began  again. 

*  Now,  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  drives  along  here  in  his  motor- 
car, what  do  you  suppose  he's  saying?  You  don't  know;  but 
I'll  tell  you.  "  Smith,"  he  says,  or  "  Jones,"  or  "  Eobinson," 
or  whatever  his  private  secretary's  name  is,  "  who  shall  we  be 
likely  to  meet  to-day  at  Ballymoy?  "  The  secretary  turns  up  his 
notebook  and  tells  His  Excellency  that  he'll  be  received  by  Major 
Kent,  Father  McCormack,  and  Mr.  Doyle.  "  Do  you  hear  that, 
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my  dear?  "  says  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  marchioness;  "  the 
same  old  lot — a  landlord,  a  priest,  and  a  politician.  We'll  be 
bored  to  tears  as  usual."  "  It  can't  be  helped,"  says  the  lady. 
"  After  all,  we're  earning  our  living  by  it.  The  salary's  not  bad, 
and  the  Viceregal  Lodge  is  a  pleasant  place  enough  when  we 
get  it  to  ourselves."  "  That's  all  very  well,"  says  he.  "  I'm 
not  shirking  my  duty,  and  I  don't  intend  to;  but  in  a  country 
like  Ireland,  full  of  romantic  possibilities,  with  the  Celtic 
glamour  oozing  out  of  every  bog  in  it,  and  the  most  fascinating 
folk-lore  in  the  world  running  to  absolute  waste,  why  can't  the 
people  get  up  something  in  the  way  of  a  pageant?  If  there  was 
a  man  with  a  spark  of  originality  about  him  in  Ballymoy,  he'd 
have  us  met  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Doyle's  Hotel — the  Imperial  it's 
called — by  a  procession  of  fairies."  That  is  the  substance  of  the 
conversation  which  will  be  going  on  in  the  Viceregal  motor-car 
as  it  drives  along  the  road  towards  Ballymoy.  You  see  my  point, 
don't  you?  You  understand  now  why  I'm  running  the  Major's 
niece  as  a  fairy.  You'll  find  that  you'll  get  more  money  out  of 
their  Excellencies  for  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  Ballymoy  child 
if  you  follow  my  advice  and  have  a  proper  troop  of  fairies  to  meet 
them.  Just  you  toddle  off  and  explain  the  matter  to  Father 
McCormack  and  the  reverend  Mother.  Get  the  thing  done. 
Mrs.  Gregg  will  design  the  dresses  for  you,  and  you  may  take 
my  word  for  it  you  won't  be  sorry  afterwards.' 

Doyle  allowed  himself  to  be  hustled  from  the  room.  He  was 
not  in  the  least  convinced  of  the  suitability  of  the  demonstration 
which  Meldon  proposed.  He  felt  as  strongly  as  ever  the 
absurdity  of  setting  up  a  little  girl  in  a  muslin  frock  and  tin- 
selled wings  to  receive  the  representative  of  the  British  Sovereign 
at  the  door  of  a  public-house.  But  previous  experience  had  con- 
vinced him  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  opposing  any 
plan  which  Meldon  was  determined  to  carry  out.  He  foresaw 
that  unless  he  gave  way  at  once  his  life  for  the  next  few  days 
would  be  made  unbearable  by  the  continuous  flow  of  Meldon 's 
arguments.  The  peace  of  Father  McCormack' s  presbytery  would 
be  disturbed.  Even  the  sanctuary  of  the  convent  might  be  in- 
vaded ;  and  in  the  end,  after  all  tempers  had  been  worn  thin  by- 
opposition,  there  would  be  a  troop  of  fairies  headed  by  the  Major's 
niece  waiting  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Doyle  had  known  Meldon 
for  two  years,  and  he  had  no  doubts  at  all  about  the  ultimate  issue 
of  the  matter. 
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Nor  had  Meldon  himself. 

4  It's  rather  a  nuisance,'  he  murmured,  when  Doyle  had  left 
him.  '  I  wish  Marjorie  hadn't  set  her  heart  on  dressing  up  as 
a  fairy.  However,  that  can't  be  helped  now.  The  poor  little 
thing  is  having  a  dull  time  of  it  out  at  Portsmouth  Lodge,  and 
I'm  bound  to  see  that  she  gets  any  little  pleasure  she  happens 
to  fancy.' 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door  and  Major  Kent  entered.  Meldon, 
who  was  filling  his  pipe,  laid  it  on  the  floor  and  stood  up. 

'  Nothing  wrong  with  Marjorie,  I  hope?  ' 

'  No,'  said  the  Major.  '  So  far  as  I  know  she's  all  right.  I 
told  Mrs.  O'Halloran  to  give  her  her  dinner  at  half -past  one, 
and  then  to  turn  her  loose  for  the  afternoon  with  Paudeen  and 
the  bicycle.  I  came  into  town  to  wire  to  Dublin  for  a  governess. 
I  told  you  I  was  going  to,  and  I'm  glad  now  that  I  have.' 

'All  right,'  said  Meldon.  'You'll  be  sorry  afterwards,  but 
you  will  have  your  own  way.  In  all  probability  the  governess 
will  marry  you  before  you  get  her  out  of  the  house.' 

'  I  can't  help  it  if  she  does,'  said  the  Major.  '  I  must  have 
her.  I've  got  another  letter  from  Margaret.  It  was  given  me 
in  the  post-office  just  after  I'd  sent  off  the  wire,  and  it  made  me 
feel  glad  I'd  done  it,  whatever  the  consequences  to  myself 
may  be.' 

He  drew  a  bulky  package  from  his  pocket. 

'  That  seems  a  longish  letter,'  said  Meldon. 

4  It's  not  all  letter.  In  fact,  the  letter  itself  is  very  short. 
The  rest  of  the  parcel  is  pamphlets  and  magazines,  and  directions 
for  use.  I  haven't  read  them,  of  course,  but  that's  what  they 
look  like.  I  thought  perhaps  you'd  run  your  eye  over  them  for 
me.' 

'  Certainly.     It'll  be  a  pleasure.' 

'  Perhaps  I'd  better  tell  you  what  is  in  the  letter  before  you 
read  the  papers.  It's  very  short.  Margaret  says  she  forgot  to 
mention  that  she  is  a  member  of  the  Parents'  Union,  and  that 
she  hopes  I'll  carry  on  Margaret's  education  according  to  the 
system  outlined  in  the  enclosed  papers.' 

'  That's  all  right,'  said  Meldon.  '  I  needn't  read  them.  I 
understand  the  system  perfectly.  I  made  a  special  study  of  it 
at  one  time.  You  needn't  have  bothered  getting  a  governess  for 
that.  You'll  be  able  to  work  it  quite  well  yourself.  Any  in- 
telligent and  moderately  well-informed  person  could.' 
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*  I'll  get  the  governess  all  the  same.' 

'It's  ten  to  one  if  you  happen  upon  one  who  understands 
this  system.  Simple  as  the  thing  is,  very  few  regular  gover- 
nesses do.  They  pretend  they  don't,  anyhow.  Professional 
jealousy,  you  know.  Where  did  you  wire  to?  ' 

'  To  "  O.G.  Box  241,  Office  of  the  '  Irish  Times,'  '  said  the 
M.'ijor.  '  She  had  an  advertisement  in  yesterday's  paper,  and 
I  thought  she'd  suit.' 

Meldon  collected  the  fragments  of  the  paper  which  lay 
scattered  about  the  room,  and  found  the  advertisement  column 
headed  *  Tuitions,  &c.'  He  ran  his  eye  down  it. 

'  "  Wanted  holiday  engagement,"  '  he  read,  *  '  by  a  young 
lady  employed  in  a  high-class  school.  Satisfactory  references 
offered.  Address  O.G.  Box  241,  this  Office."  That's  your 
damsel,  I  suppose.' 

'  That's  her.     She  sounds  all  right,  doesn't  she?  ' 
'  I  suppose  when  you  were  wiring  you  said,  "  Knowledge  of 
the  Parents'  Union  system  of  education  essential,"  and  "  Nature 
study  a  sine  qua  non?  "     Nature  study  is  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  system.' 

'  No,  I  didn't.  I  didn't  get  Margaret's  letter  till  after  I'd 
sent  the  wire.' 

'  Oh,  well,  never  mind.       I'll  explain  it  to  her  when  she 
arrives.     But  keeping  a  governess  won't  get  you  off  your  share 
of  the  work.     That's  another  of  the  features  of  the  system.' 
' 1  can't  do  it.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  you  can.  The  great  idea  is  this.  Always  impart 
instruction  to  the  child  under  your  charge,  whether  she's  sup- 
posed to  be  learning  lessons  or  not.  For  instance,  we'll  say 
that  you  and  Marjorie  are  out  for  a  walk  together  and  you  meet 
a  snail.  Marjorie  naturally  picks  up  the  snail.  Under  the  old 
system  of  education  it  would  have  been  your  duty  to  tell  her  to 
drop  the  snail  at  once.  "  Little  girls,"  you  would  have  said, 
"  ought  not  to  play  with  snails."  But  that  way  of  dealing  with 
children  is  quite  out  of  date.  As  a  member  of  the  Parents' 
Union,  you  encourage  Marjorie  to  examine  the  snail.  You  tell 
her  to  poke  her  little  finger  into  the  shell  and  find  out  what's 
there.' 

'  She'd  do  that  in  any  case.' 

'  Not  if  you  told  her  to  drop  the  snail.  She'd  drop  it.  Next, 
you  stick  the  lighted  end  of  your  cigar  against  the  snail's  shell 
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so  as  to  make  it  poke  out  its  head.  Then  in  every  way  you  can 
think  of  at  the  moment  you  make  the  snail  show  its  points  and 
trot  about — just  as  if  it  was  a  horse  that  Marjorie  was  thinking 
of  buying  from  you.' 

'I  don't  quite  see/  said  the  Major,  'where  the  education 
comes  in.' 

'  Of  course,  all  the  time  Marjorie  is  fiddling  with  the  snail 
you  are  explaining  the  nature  of  the  creature  and  its  uses  in 
simple  language.  You  tell  her  that  the  French  eat  snails,  but 
that  she,  not  being  French,  doesn't.  You  mention  that  the 
slug,  though  very  like  the  snail  in  flabby  sliminess,  differs  from  it 
in  not  having  a  shell.' 

'  She'd  know  that  without  my  telling  her.' 

'  She  would,  of  course,  but  she'd  be  much  too  polite  to  tell 
you  so.  She'd  recognise  that  you  were  doing  your  duty  towards 
her,  'and  she'd  respect  you  for  it.  She'd  pretend  to  be  fright- 
fully interested  in  what  you  were  saying,  and  when  you  went  on 
to  tell  her  the  story  about  the  snail  which  raced  with  the  tortoise 
she'd  give  you  to  understand  she'd  never  heard  it  before.' 

'  Was  it  a  snail  which  ran  the  race  with  the  tortoise?  I 
always  thought  it  was  a  hare.' 

'  It  was  a  hare  in  the  original,  and,  of  course,  if  it  had  hap- 
pened to  be  a  hare  which  Marjorie  picked  up  you'd  have  told  the 
story  in  what  I  may  call  the  authorised  version.  But  as  you  are 
on  the  subject  of  snails,  and  not  hares,  you  have  to  adapt  the 
narrative  to  your  circumstances.' 

'  Well? ' 

'  After  you've  told  her  all  you  know  about  the  snail,  you  go 
on  walking  until  you  meet  something  else.  Then  you  start  on 
it.  It's  a  magnificent  system.  No  walk  is  ever  the  least  dull, 
and  Marjorie  is  learning  the  whole  time  without  knowing  it.' 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  said  the  Major,  '  that  we'd  be  a  long  time 
getting  anywhere.' 

'  You  would,  of  course.  In  fact,  if  you  do  the  thing  properly 
you'll  never  get  more  than  a  few  yards  away  from  your  hall-door 
before  it's  time  to  go  home  again.  But  if  you  really  want  to 
get  anywhere,  you  either  have  to  stop  being  a  member  of  the 
Parents'  Union  for  the  time,  or  else  not  take  Marjorie  with  you.' 

'I'm  not  sure  that  I  think  much  of  that  system  of  education, 
J.  J.' 

'  Well,  nor  do  I.     It  bores  the  parents  a  lot,  and  it  must  be 
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perfectly  maddening  for  the  child.  You  can't  wonder  that  the 
ordinary  governess,  who  has  been  brought  up  herself  on  Butter's 
spelling  and  the  dates  of  the  Kings  of  England,  rather  despises 
it.  The  child  hardly  ever  meets  a  king  out  walking,  and  so  gets 
no  instruction  on  royal  families.  I  don't  myself  set  an  ex- 
cessively high  value  on  kings.  I'm  not  a  fanatic  on  the  subject. 
I  believe  a  man  might  be  a  good  man  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes  without  knowing  the  date  of  George  I.  Still,  kings 
have  their  place  in  any  proper  education,  and  I  must  say  I  think 
the  Parents'  Union,  with  that  hand-to-mouth  system  of  theirs, 
undervalues  kings/ 

"  Marjorie,'  said  the  Major,  with  a  grin,  '  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  meeting  a  Lord  Lieutenant/ 

'  Yes.  That's  the  very  next  thing  there  is  to  a  king.  In 
fact,  for  educational  purposes  he  is  in  some  ways  better  than  a 
real  king.  He  is  sure  to  be  affable,  being  selected  for  his  office 
principally  for  that  reason;  whereas  a  king  who  comes  into  his 
job  merely  by  being  born  to  it,  may  be  as  cross  as  a  bear.' 

;  I  hope,'  said  the  Major,  '  that  you'll  take  the  opportunity  of 
this  Lord  Lieutenant's  visit  to  give  Marjorie  a  lesson  on  kings,  in 
the  sort  of  way  you  have  just  been  explaining  to  me.  I'm  sure 
you'd  do  it  well.' 

Meldon  treated  this  suggestion,  which  was  meant  for  a 
sarcasm,  with  contempt. 

1  When  does  Miss  0.  G.  arrive/  he  asked. 

*  I  told  her  in  my  wire  to  come  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
practically  offered  her  her  own  terms  and  took  her  word  for 
it  that  the  references  were  all  right/ 


CHAPTER    XI. 

MA3JORIE  ate  her  dinner  under  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  O'Halloran 
and  Mary  Garry  untroubled  by  any  advice  as  to  how  she  ought  to 
chew.  At  her  own  special  request  she  was  allowed  to  have  the 
meal  in  the  kitchen.  This  would  probably  have  shocked  any 
rig] it-minded  member  of  the  Parents'  Union,  but  Mrs. 
O'Halloran  knew  nothing  of  the  later  theories  of  education,  and, 
having  successfully  reared  six  children  of  her  own,  had  no  idea 
whatever  of  the  sacred  responsibility  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
young.  She  even  allowed  Marjorie  to  choose  her  own  food. 
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Major  Kent,  who  had  some  ideas  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of 
nursery  diet,  ordered  a  chicken,  boiled,  and  a  rice-pudding. 
When  he  was  told  that  no  chicken  was  available  he  left  the 
arrangement  of  the  menu  to  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  stating  at  the 
same  time  that  he  would  not  himself  be  at  home  for  luncheon. 
Mary  Garry,  after  consultation  with  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  asked 
Marjorie  what  she  would  like.  She  chose  sardines  on  toast,  to 
be  followed  by  whipped  cream  and  raspberry -jam.  There  were 
no  sardines  in  the  house,  so  Paudeen  Canavan  was  sent  into 
Ballymoy  with  orders  to  get  a  box  at  Mr.  Doyle's  shop  and  bring 
it  home  in  his  pocket.  This  errand  was  the  cause  of  an  argument 
between  Mrs.  O'Halloran  and  Jamesy  Deveril.  Paudeen,  who 
was  called  a  yard  boy,  though  his  duties  in  the  Major's  establish- 
ment were  very  varied,  was  supposed  to  be  under  the  control  of 
Jamesy  Deveril. 

Jamesy  had  been  at  the  forge,  getting  new  shoes  for  the  cob, 
on  the  previous  day,  while  Paudeen  was  helping  to  course  the 
black  calf  and  to  bridle  the  chestnut  filly.  On  discovering  what 
had  been  done  in  his  absence  he  had  beaten  Paudeen  severely, 
hitting  much  harder,  and  finding  the  tenderest  spots  more 
skilfully,  than  Mr.  Gregg.  He  intended  to  make  life  very  bitter 
and  irksome  to  Paudeen  for  several  days  afterwards,  and  was 
annoyed  at  the  boy's  escaping  to  go  on  a  message  into  Ballymoy. 

'  He'll  be  spending  the  whole  of  the  morning  at  it,'  he  said 
bitterly  to  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  '  and  me  wanting  him  to  be  shifting 
dung  in  the  barrow.  Why  couldn't  you  send  Mary  Garry  if 
there's  commands  to  be  done  in  the  town?  What  good  is  a 
great  stravaguing  lump  of  a  girl  like  her  about  the  place  if  she's 
not  fit  to  be  sent  into  the  town  on  a  message?  ' 

'  Is  it  Mary  Garry?  '  said  Mrs.  O'Halloran.  '  And  if  I  send 
her,  who's  to  brush  the  Major's  clothes  for  him,  and  clean  up 
after  the  mess  the  company  made  in  the  drawing-room  yesterday, 
and  wash  two  pair  of  stockings  for  Miss  Marjorie,  and  shell  the 
peas  for  the  dinner  to-night,  and  answer  the  door  and  polish  the 
silver  teapot,  and  iron  out  one  of  them  aprons — aprons  indeed ! 
no,  but  pinafores! — that  Meldon,  bad  luck  to  him,  fetched  out 
for  the  poor  girl  to  wear?  Tell  me  that  now,  Mr.  Jamesy 
Deveril.' 

Jamesy  was  a  reasonable  man.  He  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  Mary  Garry's  duties  were  more  varied  than  those 
he  had  planned  for  Paudeen.  Mrs.  O'Halloran  pursued  her 
advantage. 
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'  So  you  may  leave  the  dung  where  it  is  for  another  day, 
for  you'll  not  get  Paudeen  in  the  evening  no  more  than  the 
morning.  As  soon  as  ever  he  has  his  dinner  ate,  he's  to  be  out 
on  the  road  teaching  Miss  Marjorie  to  ride  the  bicycle.' 

'I'd  have  thought  she'd  have  had  riding  enough  to  content 
her  yesterday  without  wanting  bicycles  after.  What  would 
hinder  her  to  sit  quiet  in  the  house  and  let  Paudeen  do  his  work?' 

'  Them's  the  Major's  orders  anyway;  and  if  you  don't  like 
them  it's  to  the  Major  you'd  better  be  speaking.' 

'  Well,  but  childer  is  an  upset  in  a  house.  Divil  the  thing 
can  be  got  done  right  the  way  it  ought  to  be  done  when  there's 
the  like  of  them  to  be  humoured.' 

'You  may  say  that,'  said  Mrs.  O'Halloran.  'I'm  after 
rearing  six  of  my  own,  and  I  know  well  that  there's  neither  ease 
or  comfort  where  they  are.' 

Thus  Paudeen  escaped  a  task  which  in  the  bruised  condition 
of  his  body  would  have  been  a  painful  one  for  him,  and  spent  a 
pleasant  morning  sauntering  along  the  road  between  Ballymoy 
and  Portsmouth  Lodge.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  forced  to  bestir 
himself  more  actively.  Marjorie  rapidly  acquired  such  mastery 
of  the  bicycle  as  enabled  her  to  make  short  and  erratic  rushes  at 
high  speed.  Steering  proved  a  great  difficulty,  and  the  ditches 
at  the  sides  of  the  road  seemed  to  have  a  strong  attraction  to  the 
machine.  It  was  Paudeen 's  duty  to  prevent  any  kind  of  cata- 
strophe. The  afternoon  was  hot,  and  the  work  was  much  harder 
for  him  than  it  was  for  Marjorie.  There  were  moments  when 
he  wished  himself  back  in  the  yard  under  the  eye  of  Jamesy 
Deveril.  The  demands  on  his  activity  there  were  intermittent. 
Jamesy,  having  duties  of  his  own,  could  not  always  watch  his 
subordinate.  When  he  was  at  work  elsewhere  it  was  Paudeen's 
habit  to  rest,  sitting  on  the  handles  of  the  barrow  or  on  any 
convenient  stone.  Marjorie  allowed  him  no  breathing-time. 
No  sooner  had  he  saved  her  from  a  crash  which  seemed  inevitable 
than  she  was  off  again,  and  Paudeen  was  obliged — so  he  described 
his  experience  to  Mary  Garry  at  tea-time — '  to  make  after  her 
if  it  was  the  last  breath  I  could  squeeze  out  of  my  body.' 

But  of  the  joy  of  learning  to  ride  a  bicycle  there  comes  satiety 
at  List,  even  when  the  learner  is  an  active  child  of  ten  years  old. 
Marjorie  dismounted,  breathless  and  dishevelled,  and  addressed 
the  perspiring  Paudeen. 

'I'm  tired  of  the  old  bike,'  she  said;  'let's  go  and  explore 
somewhere.' 
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Paudeen  was  uncertain  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  pro- 
posal, but  he  had  a  strong  suspicion,  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  day  before,  that  any  plan  made  by  Miss  Marjorie  would  be 
likely  to  end  in  trouble  for  him. 

'  I'd  be  afeard,'  he  said.     '  I  might  be  bet/ 
*  Mr.  Gregg  isn't  here,'  said  Marjorie.     *  There's  nobody  to 
beat  you.     You're  not  afraid  of  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  are  you?  or 
Mary  Garry?  ' 

'Mary  Garry  dursent,'  he  said;  'and  what's  more,  she 
wouldn't  be  fit.' 

He  was  prepared  to  assert  the  dignity  of  his  sex  against  her 
at  any  time.  With  regard  to  Mrs.  O'Halloran  he  was  less  con- 
fident. He  recollected  certain  shrewd  blows  given  with  rolling- 
pins  or  other  weapons,  and  the  arm  of  Mrs.  O'Halloran  was 
strong.  But  he  would  not  humble  himself  before  Miss  Marjorie 
by  admitting  that  he  feared  any  woman. 

'  Mr.  Deveril  'd  beat  me,'  he  said. 

Marjorie  tossed  her  head.  She  refused  to  acknowledge  that 
Mr.  Deveril  had  any  right  to  control  her  actions.  It  did  not 
occur  to  her  that  he  might  possess  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  Paudeen. 

'  Come  on,'  she  said ;  '  we'll  go  down  to  the  sea.' 

Paudeen  yielded,  foolishly.  He  might  have  known — the 
story  of  his  remotest  ancestor's  first  transgression  should  have 
warned  him — that  he  would  not  be  able  to  evade  punishment 
afterwards  by  saying  '  The  woman  tempted  me.'  The  blame 
might  be,  would  be,  justly  and  properly  hers  alone,  but  no  man 
from  the  days  of  Adam  down  has  escaped  the  consequences  of 
evil-doing  by  urging  that  plea. 

'  You  take  the  bike  into  the  yard,'  said  Marjorie,  '  and  leave 
it  there .  I '  11  wait  for  you . ' 

'  She'd  see  me,'  said  Paudeen,  '  and  Mr.  Deveril  would  see 
me,  and  then  I'd  be  bet,  the  way  I  was  bet  yesterday,  only  worse.' 

'  You're  a  little  coward.  I'll  take  it  myself,  and  you  can 
wait.' 

The  taunt  was  too  much  for  Paudeen.  He  was  prepared  to 
run  a  very  considerable  risk  rather  than  suffer  it.  He  took  the 
bicycle  and  wheeled  it  up  the  drive  towards  Portsmouth  Lodge, 
but  courage,  even  taunt-driven,  has  its  limits.  He  stopped 
short  at  a  place  out  of  sight  of  the  kitchen  windows,  and  deposited 
the  bicycle  under  a  tree.  Then  he  returned  to  Marjorie.  They 
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crossed  two  fields  hand  in  hand,  and  arrived  at  the  shore  of  the 
little  bay  in  which  Major  Kent's  Spindrift  lay  at  anchor.  If 
Paudeen  had  been  a  member  of  the  Parents'  Union,  and  there- 
fore anxious  to  increase  Marjorie's  interest  in  nature-study,  the 
sandy  shore  of  the  bay  would  have  offered  him  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity. It  was  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  jelly-fish,  and 
Marjorie's  curiosity  was  immediately  aroused.  She  had  never 
before  come  across  jelly-fish,  and  she  wanted  to  know  all  about 
them.  Unfortunately  Paudeen  had  been  brought  up  on  a  bog 
many  miles  from  the  sea,  and  marine  biology  has  not  as  yet  been 
imposed  on  Irish  National  schools  as  part  of  the  regular  pro- 
gramme of  instruction.  He  had  but  one  piece  of  information 
to  offer. 

'  Them  ones  stings,'  he  said. 

Marjorie  only  half  believed  him.  She  urged  him  to  take  one 
up  in  his  hand  and  demonstrate  that  it  did  sting.  Paudeen  was 
most  unwilling  to  make  the  experiment.  He  would  have  waded 
through  a  bed  of  nettles  bare-legged;  he  would  have  faced  the 
dangers  of  attacking  a  wasps'  nest;  but  a  jelly-fish  was  an  un- 
known creature,  and  its  sting  might  easily  be  worse  than  any- 
thing he  had  ever  experienced.  He  hesitated. 

4  You're  a  little  coward,'  said  Marjorie  for  the  second  time. 
Then  she  took  up  one  of  the  jelly-fish  very  cautiously  in  her 
own  hand. 

'  Mind  it,  Miss,'  said  Paudeen,  in  an  agony  of  apprehension. 
'  Arrah,  leave  go  of  it!  Sure,  the  bites  of  them  is  terrible.' 

Either  because  it  was  dead,  or  because  it  was  not  a  venomous 
kind  of  jelly-fish,  it  lay  passive  and  harmless  in  Marjorie's  ha  ad. 
She  prodded  it  with  her  finger,  squeezed  it,  rolled  it  into  a  ball, 
submitted  it  to  every  kind  of  indignity  possible  to  a  jelly-fish, 
and  yet  it  did  not  sting.  Finally,  with  a  gesture  of  contempt,  she 
flung  it  at  Paudeen.  It  occurred  to  him  as  possible  that,  though 
the  jelly-fish  abstained  from  offering  any  kind  of  violence  to  a 
young  lady  like  Miss  Marjorie,  it  still  might  sting  him.  Yet  he 
would  not  admit  himself  the  inferior  in  daring  of  a  girl  several 
years  younger  than  he  was.  With  a  show  of  careless  boldness 
he  too  picked  up  a  jelly-fish,  examined  it,  and  flung  it  into  the 
sea.  Marjorie  took  another  and  threw  it  at  him;  then  another, 
and  another  after  that.  Soon  she  was  pelting  him  with  jelly- 
fish. Coming  quite  close  to  him  she  blobbed  the  creatures  into 
his  face.  Paudeen  loathed  the  feel  of  them;  yet,  so  great  was 
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his  instinctive  chivalry  and  his  respect  for  the  Major's  niece,  he 
flung  no  jelly-fish  at  her.  Only,  lest  the  game  should  lose  its 
delight  through  being  altogether  one-sided,  he  too  gathered  jelly- 
fish and  threw  them  over  and  past  Miss  Marjorie. 

At  last  the  sport  palled.  The  remaining  jelly-fish  were  left 
to  perish  in  peace,  and  for  a  delightful  half -hour  Marjorie  and 
Paudeen  launched  empty  limpet-shells  in  the  sea.  Every  single 
shell  was  swamped  immediately.  Even  when  Paudeen  heroic- 
ally waded  out  up  to  his  knees  to  get  beyond  the  broken  water 
of  the  wavelets  no  limpet-shell  survived  afloat  for  more  than  a 
single  instant.  He  got  very  wet — much  wetter  than  Marjorie, 
because  once  in  a  moment  of  ecstasy  he  stepped  quickly  back- 
wards and  sat  down  in  shallow  water.  What  view  the  managing 
committee  of  the  Parents'  Union  would  have  taken  of  the  con- 
dition of  Marjorie' s  shoes  and  stockings  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  no  doubt  an  enthusiast  might  have  seized  the  opportunity 
of  giving  a  profitable  exposition  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
buoyancy  of  limpet-shells. 

Further  adventures  became  necessary  after  some  hundreds 
of  limpet-shells  had  been  launched  and  swamped. 

'  Is  there/  said  Marjorie,  '  a  cave  anywhere  about — a 
smuggler's  cave?  ' 

'I  never  heard  tell  of  the  like,'  said  Paudeen,  'though  I 
wouldn't  say  but  what  there  might.  They  do  say  there  was 
Fenians  and  such  in  it  the  time  of  the  Land  League.' 

'  Then  let's  look  for  their  cave.  We'll  go  on  looking  till  we 
find  it,  and  then  we'll  play  at  being  smugglers  and  Fenians.' 

They  found  no  cave,  but  in  the  course  of  their  search  they 
came  upon  the  Major's  punt.  The  oars  had  been  carried  up  to 
the  coach-house,  but  by  lifting  the  floor-boards  they  provided 
themselves  with  all  they  required  for  a  voyage  on  dry  land. 
Paudeen,  convinced  that  he  had  now  earned  a  beating  so  severe 
that  no  further  iniquity  could  make  it  any  worse,  flung  himself 
with  ardour  into  the  new  game.  Acting  under  Marjorie's  orders, 
he  rowed,  spread  sails,  pulled  ropes,  fired  guns,  captured  after 
a  desperate  conflict  a  pirate  craft,  and  finally  accomplished  a 
shipwreck  on  a  desert  island.  In  the  course  of  these  manoeuvres 
it  was  discovered  that  the  punt,  which  lay  heeled  on  one  side, 
could  by  violent  and  combined  exertion,  be  made  to  rock  over 
and  lie  on  her  other  side.  Some  instinct  warned  Paudeen  that 
this  rocking  was  far  from  beneficial  to  the  punt.  He  understood 
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nothing  about  boats,  but  his  experience  of  life  had  taught  him 
that  anything  which  is  rapturously  pleasant  to  do  is  extremely 
injurious  to  the  thing  it  is  done  to.  Nothing  could  have  been 
pleasanter,  for  instance,  than  coursing  the  black  polled- Angus 
calf  round  the  tennis-court.  It  therefore  turned  out  afterwards 
that  the  game  was  harmful  both  to  the  calf  and  the  lawn.  He 
knew  in  his  heart  that  it  could  not  be  right  to  leap  from  one  side 
of  the  punt  to  the  other,  and  bear  her  down  with  a  bump  upon  the 
stones  which  strewed  the  upper  part  of  the  beach.  His  conscience 
made  a  last  effort  to  assert  itself. 

'  We'll  be  bet,'  he  said,  '  the  both  of  us,  for  sure.' 
He  included  Marjorie  in  the  prophecy,  not  because  he  really 
believed  that  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  Mr.  Gregg,  the  Major,  or  even 
Jamesy  Deveril  himself  would  dare  to  take  a  stick  to  her,  but 
because  he  hoped  to  induce  her  to  stop  rocking  the  punt.  He 
failed.  Marjorie  continued,  and  commanded  him  to  continue, 
leaping  from  side  to  side  of  the  boat  and  swaying  her  over,  until 
the  novelty  of  the  thing  completely  wore  off.  Then  she  pro- 
posed that  they  should  launch  the  punt  and  voyage  in  her  to  the 
Spindrift.  Paudeen  made  but  a  feeble  protest. 

'We'll  be  drownded,'  he  said,  'if  we  do,  for  the  water  is 
terrible  strong,  and  there  was  a  man  drownded  in  it  one  time, 
and  it  wasn't  for  a  week  after  that  they  found  him.' 

He  did  not  really  fear  drowning.  It  is  said  to  be  an  easy 
and  pleasant  death,  and  life,  after  the  afternoon's  adventures, 
was  likely  to  be  hard  for  Paudeen.  He  and  Marjorie  seized 
the  punt,  and,  after  immense  toil,  succeeded  in  dragging  her 
several  yards  down  the  beach  towards  the  sea.  The  success  of 
their  enterprise  seemed  assured.  They  would,  no  doubt,  have 
actually  launched  the  boat  if  they  had  not  been  interrupted. 
The  sound  of  the  Major's  dinner-gong,  beaten  vigorously,  startled 
them.  They  stopped  tugging  at  the  punt,  and  looked  behind 
them.  Far  off,  a  solitary  figure,  silhouetted  on  the  sky-line 
against  the  setting  sun,  stood  Mary  Garry  with  the  gong  in 
her  hands.  She  had  climbed  the  hill  behind  Portsmouth  Lodge, 
and  was  sounding  a  clamorous  summons. 

'  Eun,'  said  Paudeen — '  run  as  if  the  divil  was  after  you  and 
Meldon's  white  dog  along  with  him.' 

Marjorie  knew  little  of  the  devil,  and  had  no  fear  whatever 
of  the  dog;  but  she  recognised  the  wisdom  of  the  advice. 
Paudeen  grasped  her  hand,  and  they  fled  together  across  the 
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fields.  Beaching  the  road,  they  felt  it  wise  to  proceed  more 
cautiously.  They  crept  along  the  ditch.  Paudeen's  idea  was 
to  get  the  bicycle,  if  possible,  before  they  were  seen.  Once 
in  possession  of  it,  they  might  assume  an  air  of  conscious  rec- 
titude and  leave  the  authorities  to  infer  that  the  whole  afternoon 
had  been  innocently  spent  in  learning  to  ride.  He  explained 
his  plan  to  Marjorie  as  they  crawled  along  the  ditch. 

'  Mary  Garry  '11  not  tell  on  us,'  he  said,  '  if  so  be  she  saw 
us,  and  she  might  not.' 

'  I  don't  care  if  she  does,'  said  Marjorie. 

Her  spirit,  the  first  nerve-shattering  alarm  once  passed, 
revived  in  her.  Shaking  off  Paudeen's  restraining  hand,  she 
stepped  boldly  out  of  the  ditch.  She  found  herself  face  to  face 
with  Mrs.  O'Halloran. 

'  Your  tea's  ready  for  you,  Miss  Marjorie,  and  Mary  Garry 
has  the  face  near  beat  off  the  Major's  drum  trying  to  discover 
where  you'd  got  to.  Is  that  you  in  the  ditch,  Paudeen  Canavan? 
It's  another  skelping  you  want,  and,  what's  more,  it's  another 
you'll  get  if  I  tell  Jamesy  Deveril  on  you.  What  would  ail 
you  that  you  wouldn't  bring  the  young  lady  in  to  her  tea,  and 
you  knowing  well  it  was  ready  for  her?  ' 

It  seemed  to  Paudeen  possible  that  after  all  he  might  escape 
the  punishment  which  a  few  minutes  before  was  all  but 
inevitable.  Miss  Marjorie  had  Mrs.  O'Halloran  by  the  hand, 
and  was  evidently  giving  to  the  housekeeper's  questions  those 
soft  answers  which  turn  away  wrath.  Paudeen  found  the 
bicycle  under  the  tree,  and,  with  a  care  that  was  almost  reverent, 
wheeled  it  into  its  place  in  the  coach-house. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

AFTER  tea  Mary  Garry,  supervised  in  the  work  by  Mrs. 
O'Halloran,  dried  Marjorie,  changed  her  frock,  tied  up  her  hair 
with  a  blue  ribbon,  and  then  led  her  to  the  door  of  her  uncle's 
study.  The  Major  had  given  orders  that  his  niece  should  be 
handed  over  to  him  between  the  hours  of  six  and  seven.  Both 
Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Cosgrave,  who  were  separately  consulted, 
said  that  all  parents  and  those  who  for  any  reason  found  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  parents,  devoted  that  particular  hour 
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of  the  day  to  their  children.  At  all  other  times,  so  the  Major 
gathered  from  the  two  ladies,  an  uncle  might  neglect  his  niece 
and  be  held  blameless ;  but  from  six  o'clock  until  seven  he  must 
personally  attend  to  her  wants. 

Major  Kent's  conscience  glowed  with  a  warm  approval  most 
comlortable  to  feel  when  Mary  Garry  opened  the  study  door 
and  let  in  Marjorie.  Every  other  part  of  him  except  his 
cons:ience  was  uncomfortable  and  embarrassed.  He  had  no 
experience  of  little  girls  nor  the  slightest  idea  of  what  he  ought 
to  tdk  about.  He  had  some  thought  at  first  of  sending  Mary 
Gany  out  to  find  a  snail,  and  repeating,  as  well  as  he  could, 
the  model  lesson  given  him  in  the  morning  by  Meldon;  but 
he  rather  feared  the  comments  which  Mrs.  O'Halloran  would 
mak3  on  snails  as  playthings,  and  doubted  whether  he  could 
explain  to  her  the  advantages  of  nature-study. 

Marjorie  was  perfectly  self-possessed.  She  made  a  tour  of 
the  study,  examining  minutely  all  the  objects  which  interested 
her.  She  discovered  a  hookah,  which  stood  by  itself  on  a  small 
tabk  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  The  Major  found  the  Parents' 
Unicn  method  of  imparting  instruction  easier  than  he  expected. 
He  "X)ld  all  there  was  to  tell  about  the  hookah.  He  got  into 
diflirulties  in  the  end  when  Marjorie  demanded  to  have  the 
thing  filled,  lit,  and  smoked.  She  proposed  to  sit  opposite  her 
uncb  and  make  use  of  one  of  the  two  tubes  with  which  the 
hookah  was  furnished.  The  Major,  so  she  planned  the  enter- 
tainment, was  to  smoke  through  the  other,  sitting  cross-legged 
on  a  sofa-cushion.  Thus  the  illusion  of  being  real  Turks  would 
be  complete.  He  resisted  the  proposal,  feeling  sure  that  a  smoke 
from  a  hookah  would  make  Marjorie  violently  ill.  He  was  even 
uncertain  of  the  consequences  which  might  ensue  for  himself. 
He  haid  that  he  had  never  smoked  the  hookah.  This  confession 
lowered  him  in  Marjorie's  estimation.  She  thought,  and  said, 
that  a  man  who  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  hookah  without 
making  any  attempt  to  smoke  it  must  be  lamentably  wanting 
in  enterprise. 

ITie  Major  diverted  her  attention  from  this  dangerous  game 
by  f  reducing  a  book  of  photographs.  They  were  not  thrillingly 
inte  -esting,  being,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  portraits  of  the 
horses  he  had  bred  and  sold.  They  dated  back  to  a  period 
long  before  Marjorie's  birth,  and  a  student  of  human  nature 
mig  it  have  taken  pleasure  in  noting  how  few  and  slight  were 
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the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  Jamesy 
Deveril.  He  was  in  all  the  pictures.  He  held  each  horse  by 
the  head,  and  his  face  wore  the  same  look  of  suppressed  pride 
in  the  beauty  of  the  animals  he  had  reared.  He  apparently 
wore  the  same  suit  of  clothes  during  the  whole  period  covered 
by  the  photographs,  and  the  same  tight  leggings.  His  hair 
showed  a  little  thinner,  but  the  lines  on  his  lean  cheeks  grew 
scarcely  any  deeper  as  the  pages  of  the  book  were  turned  over. 
Marjorie,  after  viewing  the  first  ten  or  twelve  horses,  showed 
signs  of  being  bored.  The  Major  was  unable  to  interest  her 
in  the  special  merits  of  each  animal,  though  that  was  a  subject 
on  which  he  was  well  qualified  to  give  instruction. 

Among  the  horses  there  were  scattered  here  and  there 
pictures  of  one  of  the  Major's  yachts.  There  were  altogether 
five  of  these  photographs — one  of  a  small  schooner  of  very  antique 
build,  two  of  yawls,  and  two  of  cutters,  the  Spindrift  and  her 
immediate  predecessor.  In  the  Spindrift  Marjorie  suddenly  dis- 
played the  acutest  interest.  She  asked  an  immense  number  of 
questions,  requiring  minute  details  about  the  sleeping  accom- 
modation on  board,  the  cooking  arrangements,  the  number  of 
plates,  cups,  and  forks  with  which  the  boat  was  supplied.  Major 
Kent  was  delighted  with  himself  and  her.  He  felt  that  he  was 
really  educating  Marjorie  on  lines  likely  to  be  approved  by  her 
mother.  He  drew  plans  of  the  Spindrift's  cabin,  explained  the 
nature  of  lockers,  folding  cots,  swinging  lamps,  and  other  matters 
pertaining  to  the  arrangement  of  a  ten-ton  yacht.  Marjorie's 
attention  never  flagged.  It  was  only  when  the  Major  had 
exhausted  the  cabins  and  went  on  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the 
sails  and  ropes  that  her  shower  of  questions  ceased.  The  rigging 
did  not  interest  her.  She  yawned,  and  finally  proposed  of  her 
own  accord  to  go  to  bed. 

Mrs.  O'Halloran  had  reached  a  critical  stage  in  the  cooking 
of  the  Major's  dinner,  so  it  was  Mary  Garry  who  attended 
Marjorie.  Undressing  in  a  leisurely  and  desultory  way,  Marjorie 
wandered  about  her  bedroom  and  plied  the  maid  with  questions. 

'  Were  you  ever  in  a  yacht,  Mary  Garry?  ' 

Mary  Garry  had  not  been  in  a  yacht,  and  did  not  want  to 
go  in  one.  She  understood  that  people  who  went  in  yachts  were 
violently  ill. 

'  What  do  people  have  to  eat  in  yachts?  ' 
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Mary  Garry,  who  had  watched  Mrs.  O'Halloran  pack  pro- 
visions for  various  cruises,  was  of  opinion  that  people — the  people 
who  were  not  ill — ate  the  same  things  on  yachts  as  they  did 
on  dry  land;  but  much  more  of  them.  Where  one  loaf  would 
be  sufficient  in  a  house  two  would  be  a  meagre  supply  in  a 
yacht. 

'  Has  Paudeen  ever  been  on  a  yacht?  ' 

Mary  Garry  thought  not.  It  was,  she  said,  unlikely  that 
anyone  who  knew  Paudeen  Canavan,  even  slightly,  would  take 
him  on  a  yacht.  A  boy  of  Paudeen' s  incurably  vicious  dis- 
position was  difficult  enough  to  manage  in  an  ordinary  yard. 
He  would  be  quite  impossible  on  a  yacht,  where  occasions  for 
wrongdoing  might  be  supposed  to  be  numerous. 

'  Would  you  go  on  a  yacht  if  anybody  invited  you?  ' 

'  I  would  not  then.  Is  it  me?  Sure,  what  would  the  like 
of  me  do  on  a  yacht?  It's  lost  I'd  be,  let  alone  drownded.' 

Marjorie  sighed.  There  had  risen  in  her  mind  a  great  idea 
while  she  was  looking  at  the  Major's  photographs.  She  con- 
ceived a  plan  of  camping  out  on  board  the  Spindrift.  She  had 
no  wish  whatever  to  sail  off  in  any  direction.  She  was  quite 
content  that  the  yacht  should  lie  at  anchor,  but  she  wanted 
to  live  in  the  little  cabin  which  her  uncle  described.  She  wanted 
to  nleep  under  a  grey  blanket,  in  one  of  the  funny  little  cots, 
which  were  folded  back  and  got  out  of  the  way  in  the  morning. 
She  wanted  to  cook  food  at  the  galley  stove  and  to  eat  it  off 
enamelled  metal  plates  on  a  swinging  table.  Her  plan  was  to 
tako  Mary  Garry  and  Paudeen  with  her.  Instinct  warned  her 
that  there  would  be  little  use  in  inviting  either  her  uncle  or 
Mrs.  O'Halloran.  They  would  take  a  foolishly  sensible  view 
of  the  scheme,  would  urge  the  superiority  of  ordinary  beds 
furnished  with  sheets,  the  greater  comfort  of  meals  at  home 
on  fixed  tables,  and  the  folly  of  cooking  on  an  inconvenient 
stove  when  there  was  a  kitchen-range  available.  Of  Mary  Garry 
she  had  hopes,  and  would  gladly  have  included  her  in  the  party, 
but  it  appeared  that  Mary  Garry  would  not  go.  She  fell  back 
upon  Paudeen.  For  nearly  an  hour  she  lay  awake  planning  the 
details  of  the  expedition.  Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  she 
found  Paudeen,  led  him  to  a  remote  corner  of  the  hayloft, 
and  propounded  the  dazzling  scheme.  Paudeen,  unpunished  for 
the  misdeeds  of  the  day  before,  had  grown  bold.  He  foresaw 
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difficulties,  but  he  was  not  averse  from  making  an  effort  to  over- 
come them.  He  feared  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  to  the 
Spindrift  in  the  punt  without  oars,  and  the  oars  were  kept  in 
the  coach-house.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
abstract  them  without  attracting  the  attention  of  Jamesy  Deveril. 
Marjorie  suggested  that  they  should  be  carried  off  by  Paudeen 
after  dark  and  concealed  near  the  punt.  She  proposed  that 
a  depot  of  food  should  be  established  on  the  beach.  A  shelter 
of  stones  should  be  built.  Loaves  of  bread,  joints  of  meat,  and 
other  necessaries  should  be  stored  in  it.  She  undertook  to  carry 
off  little  by  little  from  Mrs.  O'Halloran's  stores  a  quantity  of 
food  sufficient  to  last  for  several  days.  She  would  bury  her 
loot  under  the  hay  in  the  corner  of  the  loft  in  which  they  sat, 
and  Paudeen  could  carry  it  down  to  the  beach  after  dark. 

Paudeen  Canavan,  though  he  suffered  himself  to  be  occa- 
sionally cowed  by  Jamesy  Deveril,  had  in  him  the  makings  of 
an  adventurer.  He  could  never  have  been  a  leader  of  men,  for 
he  lacked  initiative;  but,  born  at  an  earlier  period,  he  might 
have  developed  into  a  subordinate  buccaneer,  and  ranged  the 
Spanish  Main,  a  terror  to  the  captains  of  treasure  fleets.  As 
a  seventeenth-century  Englishman  he  would  have  adventured 
for  land  in  Ireland,  ridden  among  the  Invincible  Ironsides,  or 
helped  to  harry  the  fleets  of  the  Dutch.  A  century  later,  with 
the  luck  of  being  born  a  Scottish  Highlander,  he  might  have 
charged  among  kilted  clansmen  against  the  artillery  of  General 
Cope;  or,  placed  in  different  circumstances,  plundered  rajahs 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  had  his  share 
of  daring  and  resource  when  under  the  direction  of  a  master 
mind.  The  fear  of  stripes,  of  the  wrath  of  Jamesy  Deveril, 
might  make  him  hesitate  over  some  trifling  peccadillo,  some  calf- 
coursing  or  childish  expedition  to  the  seashore.  The  thought 
of  a  great  adventure  nerved  him.  He  brought  to  the  aid  of 
Marjorie's  imagination  a  knowledge  of  what  was  practicable. 
Between  them  plans  were  laid,  details  thought  out,  and  the 
whole  scheme  perfected. 

Under  pretext  of  more  bicycle-riding  Paudeen  was  rescued  for 
the  morning  from  his  duties  in  the  stable.  He  and  Marjorie 
made  their  way  to  the  shore  and,  labouring  delightfully,  built  the 
depot  for  the  food.  It  was  not  rainproof,  but  that  mattered  little. 
The  sun  was  shining,  and  Paudeen  had  heard  Jamesy  Deveril  say 
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in  the  morning  that  the  weather  was  settled  for  a  couple  of  days 
at  east.  They  returned  to  Portsmouth  Lodge  and  put  the 
bicycle  into  the  coach-house.  With  nervous  joy  they  handled 
the  punt's  oars  and  discovered  the  hiding-place  of  the  rowlocks. 
Then  Paudeen  submitted  himself  to  Jamesy  Deveril,  and 
remained  during  the  day  so  obedient,  hard-working,  and  preter- 
naturally  good  that  Jamesy  threatened  him  at  last  with  a  dose 
of  castor  oil,  believing  that  the  boy  must  be  unwell. 

Marjorie  hung  round  Mrs.  O'Halloran  in  the  kitchen.  She, 
too.  was  extraordinarily  peaceable. 

'  There  she'd  be,'  said  Mrs.  O'Halloran  afterwards,  describing 
the  day,  '  running  in  and  out  on  me  the  same  as  if  she  was 
playing  herself  without  a  tint  of  mischief  in  her  head.  A  better 
nor  a  nicer  girleen  you  wouldn't  ask  to  see.  Nobody  'd  ever 
have  thought  it  was  divilment  she  was  divising  in  the  inside  of 
her  head.' 

On  every  possible  occasion  Marjorie  seized  something.  The 
turning  of  Mrs.  O'Halloran's  back  for  an  instant  was  sufficient 
for  her.  She  secured  the  remains  of  the  box  of  sardines  which 
Paudeen  had  brought  out  from  Ballymoy  for  her  dinner  the  day 
before.  She  got  half  a  box  of  water  biscuits,  a  piece  of  raw 
bacon  which  hung  on  a  hook  in  the  larder,  one  of  the  cakes 
which  had  come  from  the  stores,  and  at  last,  greatly  daring, 
a  whole  loaf  of  soda-bread,  which  had  just  been  taken  from  the 
oven. 

This  last  capture  very  nearly  led  to  serious  trouble.  When 
Marjorie  returned  to  the  kitchen  after  concealing  the  loaf  in 
the  hayloft  she  found  that  a  search  was  being  made  for  it. 
Mrs.  O'Halloran  sharply  accused  Mary  Garry  of  having  taken 
it  up,  carried  it  away,  left  it  somewhere  '  out  of  her  hand/ 
and  then  forgotten  the  whole  transaction. 

'  I  wasn't  next  nor  nigh  your  loaf,'  said  Mary  Garry.  *  What 
call  would  there  be  for  me  to  be  taking  the  like?  ' 

'  If  you  didn't  take  it,'  said  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  '  who  did?  It 
wan  there  sitting  on  the  dresser  this  minute,  and  I  didn't  do 
more  than  just  run  out  for  a  sup  of  water  to  wash  the  cabbage 
for  the  dinner,  and  when  I  came  back  it  was  gone.  Take  care 
now  that  you  didn't  take  it  up  with  you  to  the  Major's  room, 
and  you  making  the  bed.' 

'  I  did  not.     Why  would  I,  when  I  have  the  bed  made  since 
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ten  o'clock  this  morning?  Was  there  e'er  a  dog  about  the  place 
that  might  have  ate  it?  ' 

'  There  was  not ;  barring  that  white  devil  that  Meldon  brings 
out  with  him,  there's  no  dogs  here,  and  that  one  wasn't  out 
these  two  days.' 

'  It  might  be,'  said  Mary  Garry,  '  that  the  black  polly  calf 
strolled  in  unknown  to  you  and  whisked  it  off  with  her.  I  always 
did  say  that  that  calf  was  terrible  wise.' 

'  Arrah,  talk  sense.  When  did  ever  ye  hear  of  a  calf  eating 
a  loaf  of  bread?  ' 

'  My  mother  had  a  turkey  hen  one  time,'  said  Mary  Garry, 
'  that  would  drink  tea  the  same  as  if  it  was  a  Christian.  You'd 
have  wondered  to  see  it.  So  you  would.' 

'  Will  you  find  the  loaf  wherever  you  have  it  put  away,  and 
stop  your  talk  about  turkey  hens.' 

Marjorie  listened  and  watched.  There  was  an  air  of  deter- 
mination about  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  which  made'  her  fear  that 
the  search  would  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigour — might 
even  extend  to  places  less  likely  than  the  hayloft.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  loaf  would  mean  the  loss  of  the  sardines,  the 
biscuits,  the  cake,  and  the  bacon.  It  would  involve  further 
investigations  and  the  wrecking  of  her  whole  plan.  She  deter- 
mined to  restore  the  loaf.  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  clinging,  against 
all  probability,  to  her  original  hypothesis,  dragged  Mary  Garry, 
now  weeping  copiously,  up  to  the  Major's  room.  She  stripped 
the  blankets  from  the  bed  in  her  determination  to  find  the  spot 
where  Mary  Garry  had  laid  the  loaf  down.  Marjorie  seized  her 
opportunity.  She  brought  the  loaf  from  the  hayloft  and  put 
it  on  the  ground  beside  the  pump  in  the  yard.  Then  she 
went  into  the  house  and  shouted.  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  followed  by 
Mary  Garry,  whose  reputation  had  been  vindicated  by  the 
condition  of  the  Major's  bed,  came  downstairs  at  once. 

'I've  found  the  loaf,'  said  Marjorie;  'it's  out  in  the  yard 
beside  the  pump.' 

Mary  Garry  giggled.  Mrs.  O'Halloran  cast  a  glance  at  her 
which  stopped  the  giggle  on  the  spot.  She  walked  out  to  the 
yard,  picked  up  the  loaf,  and  brought  it  in. 

4  It  could  be,'  she  said  in  a  subdued  tone,  '  that  I  took  it 
with  me  when  I  went  to  get  the  water  for  the  cabbage,  and 
laid  it  down  unknown  to  myself.  It's  what  I  don't  mind  ever 
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doing  before;  nor  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it,  not  if  the  priest 
had  it  give  out  off  the  altar  that  I  done  it.  But  where 's  the  use 
of  talking?  I  have  the  loaf  safe  now,  any  way,  and  you'd 
better  be  getting  on  with  your  work,  Mary  Garry.  You  have 
the  Major's  bed  to  make  over  again.  The  way  you  make  the 
beds,  it'll  do  the  blankets  no  harm  to  get  a  bit  of  an  air.  If 
I  did  right,  I'd  go  up  every  day  of  my  life  and  spread  them 
out  on  the  floor  and  turn  the  mattress  just  to  teach  you.' 

There  must  have  been  words  on  the  tip  of  Mary  Garry's 
tongue  which  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  speak.  She  did 
not  utter  them.  It  is  possible  that  she  refrained  from  a  mag- 
nanimous dislike  of  striking  a  fallen  foe.  It  is  more  likely  that 
she  feared  being  worsted  in  an  encounter  with  Mrs.  O'Halloran 
even  when  she  had  all  the  advantage  of  a  vastly  superior  position. 

Marjorie  became  very  cautious.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
morning  she  only  succeeded  in  securing  a  package  of  kitchen 
salt,  a  small  quantity  of  tea,  and  three  eggs,  one  of  which  she 
unfortunately  broke. 

That  night  Paudeen  crept  cautiously  from  his  bed  in  the  room 
above  the  coach-house  at  eleven  o'clock.  It  was  very  dark,  and 
in  his  efforts  to  find  the  oars  he  upset  Marjorie's  bicycle.  It  fell 
with  a  horrid  clang  on  the  flagged  floor,  and  Paudeen  imme- 
diately tripped  over  it  and  fell  too.  He  lay  quite  still,  expecting 
every  moment  to  hear  Major  Kent's  voice.  Jamesy  Deveril, 
most  fortunately,  slept  in  the  gate  lodge,  so  there  was  no  fear 
of  interruption  from  him.  The  Major  was  either  sound  asleep 
or  inattentive.  He  made  no  move.  Paudeen  picked  himself 
up  and  stole  forward  very  warily,  feeling  his  way  along  the  wall. 
He  came  upon  the  oars  at  last,  and  carried  them  off.  The  labour 
of  his  undertaking  was  very  great.  Not  caring  to  venture  along 
the  drive,  which  would  have  taken  him  past  Jamesy  Deveril' s 
bedroom  window,  he  crossed  the  paddock,  and  had  to  climb  a  wire 
fence  and  a  wall.  He  stumbled  and  fell  several  times  in  the 
rough  fields  beyond  the  road.  Samson,  with  the  gates  of  Gaza 
on  his  shoulders,  must  have  encountered  similar  difficulties  on 
his  way  to  the  top  of  Hebron  at  midnight.  But,  supposing  the 
greater  weight  of  the  gates  to  be  compensated  by  the  judge's 
superior  strength,  Paudeen  had  the  harder  task.  Samson,  the 
gates  once  placed  in  the  appointed  place,  could  lie  down  and 
sleep.  Paudeen  had  to  go  back  for  Marjorie's  store  of  provisions. 
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He  had  to  go  back  twice,  making  the  double  journey  three  times 
altogether,  because  the  items  collected  by  Marjorie  were  of  such 
unadaptable  kinds,  and  of  such  awkward  shapes,  that  he  could 
not  carry  them  all  at  once.  An  open  sardine -tin  cannot  be 
carried,  without  serious  risk,  in  the  same  hand  with  a  cake  while 
climbing  a  fence;  and  there  was  no  room  for  the  bacon  inside 
the  biscuit-tin.  It  was  greatly  to  Paudeen's  credit,  considering 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  deal  with,  that  he  only  spilled  a  little 
of  the  salt  and  broke  one  of  the  remaining  eggs. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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AT  the  western  end  of  Cheyne  Walk  there  still  remains  in  its 
early  beauty  a  picturesque  bit  of  old  Chelsea.  The  tall  irregular 
houses  with  red-tiled  dormer  roofs,  mellowed  by  time,  lie  back 
from  the  road.  The  lower  windows  are  hidden  by  trees  and  lilac- 
bushes,  which  form  a  screen  of  greenery  in  the  old  paved  gardens 
in  front,  facing  the  river,  which  here  broadens  into  a  majestic 
sweep.  Turner,  who  lived  hard  by,  has  immortalised  the  view 
in  the  '  Fighting  T6meraire.'  The  terrace,  now  included  in 
Cheyne  Walk,  was  originally  called  Lindsey  Eow,  and  in  the 
middle  stands  the  famous  Lindsey  House,  one  of  the  old  palaces 
of  Chelsea.  A  few  hundred  yards  away  was  the  mansion  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  of  which  a  fragment  remains  near  the  old 
Moravian  burying-ground. 

Many  distinguished  people  have  lived  in  Lindsey  Eow — 
Brunei,  the  engineer;  Henry  Constantine  Jennings,  the  eccentric 
art  collector  and  connoisseur ;  and,  more  recently,  Whistler — and 
in  one  of  these  old-world  riverside  houses  Elizabeth  Cleghorn 
Gaskell  was  born,  September  29,  1810. 

Hitherto  the  exact  house  has  not  been  identified,  and  the 
centenary  year  of  the  gifted  writer  seems  an  appropriate  time 
to  endeavour  to  solve  the  problem.  Miss  Gaskell,  of  Manchester, 
recalls  that  once  when  driving  along  Cheyne  Walk  her  mother 
pointed  out  her  birthplace,  and  it  was  one  of  the  old  houses 
formerly  included  in  Lindsey  Eow.  The  numbering  of  the 
houses  has  been  altered,  but  after  an  examination  of  old  maps, 
estate  plans,  and  other  district  records,  I  believe  it  to  be  proved 
that  the  house  occupied  by  Mrs.  Gaskell 's  father,  William 
Stevenson,  between  the  years  1809-11  was  the  one  now 
numbered  93  Cheyne  Walk,  and  there  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  born. 
Mr.  Stevenson  removed  in  1811  to  3  Beaufort  Eow,  near  by.1 

1  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  discovered  the  birth  register  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  and  it  records  that  she  was  born  at  'Bell  Vue,'  Chelsea.  An  old 
n  ap  and  district  records  show  that  the  designation  '  Belle  Vue '  was 
applied  not  only  to  the  large  house  at  the  corner  of  old  Lindsey  Eow,  but 
to  the  houses  which  immediately  joined  it.  Next  door  to  the  Belle  Vue 
house  is  No.  93  Cheyne  Walk.  Thus  the  birth  register  completes  the 
train  of  evidence  regarding  Mrs.  Gaskell's  birthplace,  and  one  hopes  that  a 
memorial  tablet  will  grace  it  in  this  centenary  year. 
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It  is  a  little  surprising  that  the  historic  and  picturesque 
interest  of  her  native  Chelsea  did  not  capture  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
imagination  and  bear  fruit  in  her  writings. 

Not,  however,  in  that  old  suburb  of  literary  and  artistic 
associations  will  the  hero-worshipper  seek  for  memories  of  the 
author  of  '  Cranford.'  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Stevenson,  a  scholar  and  writer  of  repute  in  his  day,  who  for 
a  short  period  had  been  a  Unitarian  minister  at  Doblane,  near 
Manchester,  at  which  city  he  held  the  post  of  classical  tutor  at 
the  College.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  afterwards  appointed  Keeper 
of  the  Eecords  in  the  Treasury  and  removed  to  London.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  the  '  Edinburgh  '  and  other  reviews,  and  from 
him  Mrs.  Gaskell  inherited  her  literary  faculty.  She  was 
devoted  to  him  and  proud  of  his  scholarly  attainments.  His 
mother  was  related  to  the  poet  Thomson,  the  author  of  the 
'  Seasons.'  Mrs.  Gaskell's  mother  was  Elizabeth  Holland,  a 
member  of  an  old  Cheshire  family  who  farmed  their  own  land  at 
Sandlebridge,  near  Knutsford.  The  present  Lord  Knutsford  is 
a  descendant  of  the  family,  his  father  having  been  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
first  cousin.  Mrs.  Stevenson  died  when  her  famous  daughter 
was  a  month  old.  The  motherless  babe  was  shortly  afterwards 
taken  under  the  loving  care  of  her  maternal  aunt,  Mrs.  Lumb, 
of  Knutsford. 

Chelsea  may  claim  the  honour  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  birth,  but 
it  is  to  Knutsford,  '  my  dear  adopted  native  town,'  as  she  called 
it,  which  she  rendered  famous  to  all  the  world  as  '  Cranford,' 
that  we  instinctively  turn  in  this  centenary  year.  There  her 
impressionable  years  were  passed,  and  her  delicate  and  charming 
mind  took  its  first  colourings  from  the  refined,  if  prim,  society 
of  a  country  town  surrounded  by  family  seats.  Amidst  its  quiet 
rural  scenes  she  learned  the  secrets  of  Nature  out  on  the  open 
heath  and  in  the  pleasant  cowslip  pastures.  There  she  was 
married,  and  in  its  graveyard  she  sleeps. 

'  If  I  live  at  all,'  Mrs.  Gaskell  said  to  her  daughter  on  one 
occasion,  '  it  will  be  through  "  Cranford."  It  is  not  often  that 
an  author  so  clearly  discerns  the  verdict  of  posterity.  '  Cranford  ' 
may  not  have  the  skill  in  construction  of  '  Mary  Barton  '  or  the 
finished  style  of  '  Cousin  Phyllis,'  but  the  doings  and  gossip  of 
the  old  town,  like  the  philosophy  of  Shakespeare  or  the  songs 
of  Burns,  have  passed  into  our  everyday  talk. 

It  Is  fruitless  to  discuss  now  whether  Cranford  had  a  proto- 
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type.  Mrs.  Gaskell  did  not  deny  it.  One  day  Miss  Gaskell, 
on  her  return  from  visiting  friends  at  Knutsford,  said  to  her 
mother,  '  People  are  saying  that  Knutsford  is  Cranford.'  '  Let 
them  fit  the  cap  on  if  they  like !  '  replied  Mrs.  Gaskell  in  her 
vivacious  way.  Incidents  known  to  the  old  inhabitants — notably, 
Miss  Betsey  Barker's  cow  going  '  meekly  to  her  pasture  clad  in 
grey  flannel, '  confirmed  the  identity  of  the  places  long  ago,  and 
it  is  as  certain  that  Knutsford  is  '  Cranford  '  as  that  Kirriemuir 
is  '  Thrums.' 

To  that  delightful  old  Cheshire  town  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  brought 
to  be  reared  amongst  her  mother's  people.  Her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Lumb,  one  of  the  Miss  Hollands,  of  Sandlebridge,  had  been 
a  great  beauty  when  young,  and  had  married  a  gentleman  of 
wealth  and  position  in  Yorkshire.  Unfortunately  he  proved  to 
be  afflicted  mentally,  and  his  young  wife  returned  to  her  parents 
before  the  birth  of  her  child.  She  settled  permanently  at 
Knutsford.  The  tragedy  of  her  life  was  increased  by  an  accident 
to  her  little  daughter,  which  made  the  child  a  cripple. 

Such  was  the  quiet  and  somewhat  saddened  household  into 
which  the  infant  Elizabeth  Stevenson  was  brought.  She  found 
a  second  mother  in  her  Aunt  Lumb,  and  a  sister  in  her  cripple 
cousin,  who  inherited  a  fortune  at  the  death  of  her  father.  She 
wished  to  leave  it  to  Elizabeth,  and  had  made  a  will  to  that 
effect,  when  she  was  seized  with  sudden  illness  and  died  before 
it  was  signed;  otherwise  Mrs.  Gaskell  would  have  been  a 
considerable  heiress. 

The  house  in  which  the  future  novelist  was  brought  up  is 
a  substantial  dwelling  on  the  outskirts  of  Knutsford,  at  Heathside. 
It  has  been  altered  and  enlarged  since  her  day,  but  still  retains 
the  old  oak  staircase.  It  has  a  pleasant  open  view  over  the 
heath,  and  in  common  with  its  neighbours  has  still  its  l  trim 
garden  full  of  choice  flowers  without  a  weed  to  speck  them,'  but 
there  is  no  occasion  now  for  the  householders  '  to  rush  out 
at  the  geese  that  occasionally  venture  into  the  gardens  if  the 
gates  are  left  open,'  as  in  the  days  of  the  vigorous  rule  of  the 
genteel  Amazons  in  Cranford.  The  heath  is  now  enclosed,  and 
there  is  less  of  rustic  freedom. 

I  found  it  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  previous  May- 
day celebration,  the  great  annual  holiday  of  Knutsford,  and 
scavengers  were  clearing  the  litter  left  by  the  merry-making 
crowd.  Men  were  pulling  down  the  imposing  wooden  structure 
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upon  which  the  May  Queen  had  been  enthroned,  while  the  lads 
and  lassies  danced  around.  The  show-people  were  folding  their 
tents  like  the  Arabs  and  preparing  to  steal  away  to  the  next  fair. 
A  swarthy  man  with  a  magical  air,  sitting  on  the  shaft  of  his 
caravan,  suggested  the  '  Signer  Brunoni.'  There  may  have  been 
merry-makings  on  the  heath  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  childhood,  but  the 
old  May  festival  had  not  been  revived  then. 

A  few  doors  beyond  her  old  home  stands  the  reputed  house 
of  Higgins,  the  highwayman,  which  touched  her  young  imagina- 
tion and  lives  as  the  '  White  House  '  in  '  The  Squire's  Story.' 
Its  white  front,  partly  covered  with  greenery,  looked  as  spick 
and  span  as  when  it  had  been  prepared  for  the  mysterious 
stranger  who  hunted  with  the  county,  dined  with  the  local 
gentry,  and  robbed  them  whenever  occasion  offered.  My  Lady 
Warburton,  driving  home  from  one  of  the  Knutsford  county  balls, 
only  saved  her  jewels  by  addressing  Higgins,  who  had  left  early 
to  waylay  her,  by  name.  One  could  in  imagination  see  the 
daring  marauder  galloping  home  over  the  lonely  heath,  and  as  he 
approached  his  stables  drawing  woollen  stockings  over  his  horse's 
feet  to  deaden  the  sound  as  he  rode  up  the  brick-paved  entry. 

Quiet,  prim,  and  restricted  as  Mrs.  Gaskell's  youth  must  have 
been  at  Knutsford,  the  town,  its  surroundings,  and  its  society 
afforded  her  imaginative  genius  vivid  colour.  It  was  one  of  the 
chief  inspirations  of  her  writings.  Some  three  miles  out  in  the 
country  is  her  grandfather's  old  farm  of  Sandlebridge,  where 
she  passed  delightful  holidays  in  childhood.  The  old  house,  with 
its  great  open  fireplaces  and  massive  doors,  old-world  garden, 
and  sweet  pastoral  scenery,  lives  in  the  Hope  Farm  of  '  Cousin 
Phyllis.'  One  half  expects  to  see  the  beautiful  heroine  in  her 
blue  cotton  frock  coming  out  to  the  woodland  to  talk  and  sing 
to  the  birds,  and  to  hear  the  stentorian  voice  of  Minister-farmer 
Holman  leading  his  men  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work  in  the 
fields  in  '  Come,  all  harmonious  tongues,'  to  the  tune  of  '  Mount 
Ephraim.' 

Mrs.  Gaskell  belonged  to  a  sturdy  Puritan  and  Nonconformist 
family,  and  on  Sundays  was  taken  to  worship  at  the  Brook 
Street  Unitarian  Chapel  on  the  outskirts  of  Knutsford,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  picturesque  Dissenting  places  of  worship  in 
the  kingdom.  To-day  it  answers  exactly  to  the  description  in 
'  Euth  :  '  '  The  chapel  had  a  picturesque  and  old-world  look.  .  .  . 
The  staircases  which  led  to  the  galleries  were  outside,  at  each 
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end  of  the  building,  and  the  irregular  roof  and  worn  stone  steps 
looked  grey  and  stained  by  time  and  weather.  .  .  .  The  case- 
ment windows  of  the  chapel  were  made  of  heavy-leaded,  diamond- 
shaped  panes,  almost  covered  with  ivy,  producing  a  green  gloom, 
not  without  its  solemnity,  within.  .  .  .  The  interior  of  the  build- 
ing was  plain  and  simple.  .  .  .  When  it  was  fitted  up,  oak 
timber  was  much  cheaper  than  it  is  now,  so  the  woodwork  was 
all  of  that  description,  but  roughly  hewn.  The  walls  were  white- 
washed, and  were  recipients  of  the  shadows  of  the  beauty  without ; 
on  their  "  white  plains  "  the  tracery  of  the  ivy  might  be  seen, 
now  still,  now  stirred  by  the  sudden  flight  of  some  little  bird.' 

The  high  oak  pews  in  the  body  of  the  chapel,  in  one  of  which 
MrB.  Gaskell  sat  as  a  child,  well  kept  in  order  by  Aunt  Lumb, 
and  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  her  grandfather  from  Sandlebridge, 
have  been  replaced  by  modern  pewing;  but  the  gallery  remains 
as  ifc  was  in  her  day.  From  it  one  can  watch  the  play  of  light 
and  shade  of  the  ivy  upon  the  diamond  window-panes  as  she 
described  it  long  ago.  The  birds,  too,  still  build  in  the  thick 
hedges  of  the  burying-ground,  and  in  just  such  a  quiet  corner 
'  amongst  the  grassy  heaps  '  as  the  author  buried  '  Euth,'  Eliza- 
beth Gaskell  herself  lies  with  her  beloved  husband  and  youngest 
daughter.  A  simple  granite  cross  marks  the  grave. 

The  Eev.  G.  A.  Payne,  for  some  twenty  years  minister  of  the 
historic  chapel,  is  a  great  Gaskell  and  Knutsford  student,  and 
I  am  indebted  to  his  guidance  in  visiting  spots  of  interest.  He 
is  inclined  to  think  that  Brook  House,  standing  in  a  shrubbery 
immediately  adjoining  the  chapel  grounds,  suggested  to  Mrs. 
Gaskell  the  abode  of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Jamieson,  wlio  ruled 
society  in  Cranford.  Thither  the  ladies  of  Cranford  came  daintily 
in  fcheir  pattens,  and  with  their  best  caps  protected  by  calashes, 
on  the  memorable  evening  when  Mrs.  Jamieson  had  honoured 
th(m  with  an  invitation  to  meet  '  my  cousin,  Lady  Glenmire,' 
and  through  the  windows  they  beheld  the  cockatoo-like  butler, 
Mullinger,  reading  the  '  St.  James's  Gazette.' 

Mrs.  Gaskell  gives  no  topographical  details  of  the  town  which 
sho  has  made  famous,  and  the  mediaeval  look  of  King  Street, 
with  its  irregular  buildings,  projecting  fronts,  black-and-white 
gabled  houses  and  cottages,  some  of  them  thatched,  gives  the 
visitor  a  pleasant  surprise.  The  '  Royal  George,'  however,  is  often 
mentioned  in  her  stories,  and  the  sign  of  the  valiant  hero  rein- 
ing in  his  steed  invites  one  to  explore  the  old  coaching  inn.  In 
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its  old-fashioned  parlour,  still  devoted  to  the  use  of  a  gentleman's 
club,  you  see  in  imagination  '  Mr.  Davis  '  pausing  from  making 
notes  of  an  article  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine  '  to  listen  to 
Higgins,  '  pale  and  haggard  with  cold  ...  his  eyes  dilated  till 
the  whites  were  seen  all  around  them,'  as  to  his  unsuspecting 
listener  he  unburdened  his  guilty  soul  of  the  details  of  the 
murder  of  the  old  lady  at  Bath,  as  related  in  '  The  Squire's 
Story.' 

Up  the  old  oak  staircase  you  picture  Miss  Pole,  a  Cranford 
'spinster  of  position,'  walking  intent  on  gathering  information 
in  advance  on  the  coming  entertainment  of  Signor  Brunoni.  A 
long  passage  leads  to  the  fine  new  Assembly-room,  and  beyond  is 
the  old  County  Assembly-room  where  the  celebrated  entertain- 
ment took  place.  The  quaint  seats,  with  the  uncomfortable 
rails  across  the  back,  are  still  there,  and  the  room  is  still  lighted 
with  the  ancient  candelabras  which  shed  their  dim  tallow  light 
on  the  belles  of  Knutsford  as  they  danced  the  minuet. 

On  the  front  seats  one  pictures  the  ladies  of  Cranford  seated 
for  the  entertainment :  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Jamieson, 
pompous  and  inert,  who  came  in  a  sedan ;  Lady  Glenmire,  guilty 
of  smiling  on  worthy  Mr.  Hoggins,  the  Cranford  surgeon;  dear 
Miss  Matty,  thinking  tenderly  of  a  love  that  was  nipped  in  the 
bud ;  Mrs.  Forrester,  in  shabby  dress,  adorned  with  a  bit  of  good 
lace,  which  the  cat  once  swallowed  when  it  was  soaking  in  milk, 
but  an  emetic  secured  its  return  to  the  lady,  who  was  '  born  a 
Tyrrel ' ;  and  Miss  Pole,  thinking  over  the  '  correct  way  of  speak- 
ing to  the  peerage,'  and  careful  to  avoid  looking  in  the  direction 
of  the  bachelor  rector  with  his  bodyguard  of  National  schoolboys. 

In  Princess  Street,  at  the  end  of  the  carriage-way  to  the 
'  George,'  stands  '  Miss  Matty's  shop,'  now  a  pharmacy.  There 
dwelt,  in  their  prosperous  days,  Miss  Deborah  Jenkyns,  whose 
ambition  it  was  '  to  marry  an  archdeacon  and  write  his  charges,' 
and  her  gentle  unsophisticated  sister,  Miss  Matilda.  When 
fortune  failed,  the  front  parlour  was  made  into  a  tea-shop,  and 
in  imagination  we  still  see  Miss  Matty  sitting  behind  her  shining 
canisters  crooning  the  Hundredth  Psalm  and  giving  away  her 
profits  in  comfits  to  the  children,  or  in  more  worldly  mood 
longing  for  a  green  turban  like  Queen  Adelaide's. 

The  ladies  of  Cranford  '  always  lived  genteelly,  even  if  cir- 
cumstances compelled  us  to  simplicity ; '  all  was  ordered  with 
refinement  and  religious  regard  for  the  amenities.  Behind 
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their  amusing  foibles  shines  clear  the  honourable  spirit  of  the 
gentlewoman. 

Such  was  the  type  of  people  amongst  whom  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
youth  was  passed.  Her  uncle,  Mr.  Peter  Holland,  was  the 
surgeon  of  Knutsford,  and  the  house  which  he  occupied  still 
stands  by  the  churchyard,  where  it  was  said  he  '  never  lost  sight 
of  his  patients.'  She  drove  with  him  on  his  thirty-mile  rounds, 
and  his  personality  impressed  her  deeply,  as  evidenced  by  the 
good  country  doctor  who  appears  in  several  of  her  books.  She 
enjoyed  delightful  picnics  with  other  young  people  at  Old  Tabley 
Hall,  and  occasionally  went  in  state  to  garden-parties  at  Tatton 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Egertons  close  to  the  town.  Her  life  was 
varied  by  two  years  at  a  boarding-school  at  Stratford-on-Avon 
and  occasional  visits  to  her  father  in  Chelsea,  who  had  now  a 
second  wife  and  family.  She  nursed  him  devotedly  through  his 
last  illness  in  1829,  and  then  returned  to  her  aunt  at  Knutsford. 

The  succeeding  years  were  diversified  by  long  visits  to 
frionds  in  Edinburgh  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  in  1832,  when 
a  singularly  beautiful  girl,  she  was  married  at  Knutsford  Church 
to  the  Rev.  William  Gaskell,  minister  of  Cross  Street  Chapel, 
Manchester.  '  When  I  was  married,  nearly  all  the  houses  in 
the  town  were  sanded,'  she  recalls,  in  referring  to  the  old 
Knutsford  custom  of  strewing  white  sand  sprinkled  with  patterns 
of  flowers  before  the  doors  on  festive  occasions. 

Henceforth  her  life  was  bound  up  in  busy  Manchester,  fifteen 
miles  distant.  Her  marriage  was  ideally  happy.  Mr.  Gaskell 
was  a  handsome  dignified  man,  a  scholar  and  a  hymn- writer 
of  repute,  and,  in  addition  to  his  important  ministerial  charge, 
was  Professor  of  Literature  at  the  Manchester  College.  For  the 
next  few  years  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  engrossed  in  her  home  life, 
the  care  of  her  children,  and  in  charitable  work. 

Her  latent  literary  gift  first  found  expression  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  Clopton  Hall,  Stratford-on-Avon,  which  she  contributed 
to  a  book  edited  by  her  friends  Mary  and  William  Howitt.  In 
1849  came  '  Mary  Barton,'  which  lifted  Elizabeth  Gaskell  into  the 
front  rank  of  novelists. 

It  was  written  when  she  lived  in  Dover  Street,  where  during 
the  hungry  'forties  she  daily  opened  the  shutters  of  her  barri- 
caded house  to  distribute  loaves  to  the  starving  and  riotous 
crowds.  These  thrilling  experiences  inspired  the  book.  Mr. 
Gaskell  helped  his  wife  with  the  Lancashire  dialect,  on  which 
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he  was  an  authority.  Miss  Gaskell  tells  me  that  her  mother 
thought  out  the  scheme  of  the  book,  and  even  the  subjects  of 
the  chapters,  before  starting  to  write  it,  and  that  she  kept  to 
her  original  plan  precisely. 

Dickens  was  amongst  the  first  to  welcome  the  new  novelist, 
and  was  eager  to  bespeak  her  as  a  contributor  to  'Household 
Words/  which  he  was  projecting.  Her  pathetic  story,  '  Lizzie 
Leigh, '  appeared  in  the  first  number.  '  The  Moorland  Cottage  ' 
was  issued  as  a  Christmas  story  in  1850.  '  Cranford  '  appeared 
in  occasional  parts  between  1851-53,  and  showed  Mrs.  Gaskell  in 
a  new  aspect  as  a  master  of  delicate  humour.  '  Euth,5  a  story 
dealing  with  a  serious  social  problem,  appeared  as  a  volume  in 
1853 ;  and  *  North  and  South, '  a  return  to  a  study  of  industrial 
questions  affecting  the  lives  of  the  people,  as  in  *  Mary  Barton,' 
ran  through  '  Household  Words  '  in  1854-55.  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
position  as  a  writer  of  genius  was  now  assured,  and  apprecia- 
tions came  to  her  from  Carlyle,  Euskin,  Thackeray,  Kingsley, 
Georges  Sand,  George  Eliot,  Lord  Houghton,  and  others  amongst 
her  distinguished  contemporaries,  which  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Ward 
in  his  introductions  to  the  Knutsford  edition  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
novels. 

During  this  period,  too,  Mrs.  Gaskell  began  her  friendship 
with  Charlotte  Bronte,  which  resulted  in  a  biography  which 
remains  one  of  the  classics  of  our  literature. 

When  writing  the  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  Mrs.  Gaskell 
modestly  refrained  from  including  in  the  letters  published  any 
eulogiums  upon  her  own  work.  From  these  letters  I  am  per- 
mitted by  Miss  Gaskell  to  quote  some  of  the  omitted  portions. 
Writing  from  Ha  worth,  January  22,  1851,  Charlotte  Bronte  says  : 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Gaskell, — You  are  twice  thanked.  First  for 
the  real  treat  afforded  by  the  "  Moorland  Cottage."  I  told  you 
that  book  opened  like  a  daisy;  I  now  tell  you  it  finishes  like 
a  herb — a  balsamic  herb  with  healing  in  its  leaves.  That  small 
volume  has  beauty  for  commencement,  gathers  power  in  progress, 
and  closes  in  pathos.  .  .  .  The  little  story  is  fresh,  natural, 
religious.' 

In  a  letter  dated  May  22,  1852,  Miss  Bronte  records  her 
impressions  of  a  chapter  in  '  Cranford  '  :  '  I  read  "  Visiting  at 
Cranford  "  with  that  sort  of  pleasure  which  seems  always  too 
brief  in  its  duration;  I  wished  the  paper  had  been  twice  as 
long.  Mr.  Thackeray  ought  to  take  a  series  of  articles  such  as 
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these — retire  with  them  to  his  chamber,  put  himself  to  bed, 
and  He  there,  till  he  has  learnt  by  vigilant  study  how  to  be 
satirical  without  being  exquisitely  bitter.' 

On  July  9,  1853,  Charlotte  Bronte  thus  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  '  Cranford  '  in  book  form  : 

'  Thank  you  for  your  letter ;  it  was  as  pleasant  as  a  quiet 
chat,  as  welcome  as  spring  showers,  as  reviving  as  a  friendly 
visit,  in  short  it  was  very  like  a  page  of  "  Cranford." 

*  That  book  duly  reached  me — coming  on  the  very  morning 
you  should  have  come  in  person — had  fate  been  propitious.  I 
hi  ve  read  it  over  twice :  once  to  myself,  and  once  aloud  to  my 
father.  I  find  it  pleasurable  reading — graphic,  pithy,  pene- 
trating, shrewd,  yet  kind  and  indulgent.' 

Writing  from  the  house  of  her  publisher,  Mr.  George  Smith, 
in  January,  1853,  Charlotte  Bronte  tells  Mrs.  Gaskell  her 
impression  of  *  Ruth  ' : 

'  I  think  it  excels  "  Mary  Barton  "  for  beauty,  whatever  it  does 
not  in  strength.  The  descriptions  are  particularly  fine.  As  to 
the  style,  I  find  it  such  as  my  soul  welcomes.  As  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  character,  I  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  when  I  get  to 
the  end,  but  may  say  in  passing — that  Sally,  the  old  servant, 
seoms  to  me  an  apple  of  gold  deserving  to  be  set  in  a  picture 
of  silver.' 

Again  in  the  same  year  she  writes  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  a  more 
detailed  criticism  of  '  Ruth  '  :  '  The  beauty  of  "  Ruth  "  seems  to 
me  very  great.  Your  style  never  rose  higher  nor — I  think — have 
you  ever  equalled  the  power  of  certain  passages.  The  brutal 
dismissal  of  Ruth  by  Mr.  Bradshaw,  the  disclosure  of  her  secret 
to  her  son,  her  grief  and  humiliation — the  mother's  sacrifices, 
efforts,  death — these,  I  think,  are  passages  which  must  pierce 
every  heart. 

'  I  anticipate  that  a  certain  class  of  writer  will  fix  upon  the 
mistake  of  the  good  Mr.  Benson  and  his  sister  in  passing  off 
Ruth  as  a  widow — as  the  weak  point  of  the  book — fix — and  cling 
there.  In  vain  is  it  sufficiently  shown  that  this  step  was  regarded 
by  the  author  as  an  error,  and  that  she  unflinchingly  follows 
it  up  to  its  natural  and  fatal  consequence;  there,  I  doubt  not, 
some  critics  will  stick,  like  flies  caught  in  treacle;  these,  how- 
ever, let  us  hope,  will  be  few  in  number,  and  clearer-sighted 
commentators  will  not  be  wanting  to  do  justice.' 

In  1850  Mrs.  Gaskell  removed  to  the  house  in  Plymouth  Grove, 
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Manchester,  which,  under  the  loving  care  of  her  daughter, 
remains  a  shrine  to  her  memory.  In  the  drawing-room  there  is 
the  portrait  by  Richmond  and  the  bust  by  Dundas  to  attest  the 
exquisite  grace  and  loveliness  of  her  person.  Beautiful  objects 
on  every  hand  reveal  her  artistic  taste.  She  filled  her  rooms 
with  china  and  flowers  when  such  things  were  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  any  other  house  in  Manchester.  There  is  the  handsome 
Spanish  cabinet  in  which  she  kept  her  secret  things ;  the  mother- 
of-pearl  inlaid  mahogany  inkstand  which  she  always  used,  and 
her  workbox  of  similar  design;  the  case  containing  the  first 
copies  of  her  books,  each  lovingly  inscribed  to  her  husband ;  the 
old  mahogany  chiffonier  in  which  she  kept  her  MSS.,  and  the 
grandfather's  clock  and  other  antiques  which  came  from  her  old 
home  at  Knutsford. 

She  wrote  all  her  chief  books  in  this  house,  with  the  exception 
of  '  Mary  Barton. '  Much  of  her  work  was  done  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, as  she  was  an  indifferent  sleeper,  but  after  breakfast  she 
wrote  in  the  dining-room  at  a  corner  of  the  table  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  fireplace.  Mrs.  Gaskell  never  had  a  study,  and  kept 
in  touch  with  her  children  and  servants  without  appearing  to  be 
disturbed  in  her  work.  Her  MS.  shows  but  slight  correction  and  is 
written  on  blue  foolscap  in  a  clear  hand.  Composition  came  readily, 
and  her  imagination  was  always  welling  up  bright  and  fresh. 

Miss  Gaskell  does  not  think  that  her  mother  consciously  put 
real  people  into  her  books,  although  many  people  fancied  them- 
selves to  have  been  prototypes  of  her  characters.  Once  at  an 
evening  party  a  gentleman  came  up  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  and,  bowing 
low,  said,  '  I  understand,  madam,  that  you  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  put  me  into  your  new  book!  '  He  referred  to  the 
character  of  Thornton  in  '  North  and  South. '  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  in 
an  awkward  position,  but  tactfully  turned  the  conversation.  The 
fine  character  of  Thornton  had  been  suggested  by  a  philanthropist 
in  Manchester,  but  it  was  not  the  gentleman  who  bowed  before  her. 

Mrs.  Gaskell's  charm  as  a  woman  might  almost  be  said  to  rival 
her  charm  as  a  writer.  In  conversation  and  in  correspondence 
she  was  ever  gay  and  vivacious.  As  a  hostess  she  was  perfect, 
judging  from  contemporary  testimony.  Her  house  was  splendidly 
ordered,  and  the  service  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  refinement, 
partaking  of  French  elegance.  She  dressed  with  great  taste  and 
arranged  her  daughters'  wardrobes  long  after  they  were  grown  up. 
She  was  accomplished  in  many  ways  and  played  the  piano  with 
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exquisite  feeling  and  touch,  and  was  a  good  linguist  and  delighted 
in  foreign  travel.  Eural  sights  and  scenes  were  a  great  joy  to 
her,  and  she  kept  a  cow  at  Plymouth  Grove  to  remind  her  of 
country  life.  She  was  intensely  interested  in  the  school  of  social 
reformers  and  thinkers  represented  by  Frederick  Denison  Maurice 
and  Kingsley.  Women  were  then  coming  tentatively  to  the 
front  in  these  matters.  Mrs.  Gaskell  made  her  '  Euth  '  a 
hospital  nurse  at  a  time  when  such  an  occupation  for  a  refined 
woman  was  a  novelty,  and  the  book  brought  a  sympathetic 
criticism  from  Florence  Nightingale.  Entertaining  was  a  joy  to 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  a  number  of  the  notabilities  of  the  day  sat  at 
her  table  in  Plymouth  Grove.  Thither  came  Ruskin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Lord  Houghton;  and  twice  Charlotte 
Bronte  stayed  under  her  hospitable  roof. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  first  visit  Miss  Bronte  arrived  at  tea- 
time,  and  as  she  sat  down  to  table  anxiously  expressed  the  hope 
that  there  was  no  green  in  the  tea,  as  it  prevented  her  from 
sleeping.  Mrs.  Gaskell  turned  the  conversation,  knowing  full 
well  that  she  had  not  a  blend  of  pure  '  black  '  in  her  store-room. 
Next  morning  she  inquired  how  her  visitor  had  slept,  and  Miss 
Bronte  replied  that  she  had  not  had  such  a  good  night's  rest  for  a 
long  time.  Mrs.  Gaskell  kept  her  own  counsel  and  continued 
the  tea  as  before.  Charlotte's  shyness  was  painful  at  first,  but 
when  she  became  more  at  home  she  talked  with  great  vivacity, 
and  Miss  Gaskell  remembers  how  vividly  she  described  the  acting 
of  Madame  Rachel. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  undertook  to  write  the  life  of  her  gifted  friend 
at  the  suggestion  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  father.  It  was  published 
in  1857  and  attracted  widespread  attention  and,  as  was  inevitable, 
a  considerable  amount  of  criticism;  but  it  still  lives  a  masterly 
tribute  to  a  marvellous  subject.  Mrs.  Gaskell 's  mind  was  so 
absorbed  by  the  '  Life,'  to  which  she  gave  unremitting  toil,  that 
she  did  not  write  novels  for  several  years.  When  she  again 
resumed  imaginative  work  she  contributed  '  Sylvia's  Lovers,' 
'  Cousin  Phyllis,'  and  '  Wives  and  Daughters  '  as  serials  to  the 
CORNHILL  MAGAZINE.  Ere  '  Wives  and  Daughters  '  was  com- 
pleted the  pen  dropped  from  her  hand.  Mrs.  Gaskell  died 
suddenly  in  1865,  leaving  her  husband  and  four  daughters  sadly 
boreaved.  The  world  mourned  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  gifted 
women  of  her  age  or  any  time,  just  when  her  powers  seemed 
mellowed  with  the  glow  of  an  Indian  summer. 

SARAH  A.  TOOLEY. 
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PASTELS    UNDER   THE   SOUTHERN  CROSS.1 
BY    MARGARET   L.    WOO^S. 

V.— ON   THE  EOAD   TO  ZIMBABWE. 

A  BLACK,  black  night,  with  glittering  points  of  stars,  very  remote. 
It  stands,  the  clean,  bare,  whitewashed  house,  with  its  one  white 
man,  solitary,  single,  as  a  ship  on  the  sea;  for  all  about  this 
speck  of  white-man's-land  is  the  ocean  of  a  primal,  savage  world. 
There  are  times  when  these  same  stars  give  real  light,  but 
to-night,  for  some  reason,  when  the  scarlet  sun  had  dropped  behind 
the  mountains,  and  when  the  tired  mules  felt  their  way  along 
the  rude  track,  all  the  light  of  heaven  seemed  withdrawn  from 
earth  into  itself.  Now  on  the  doorstep  of  the  raftered  room, 
with  its  trestle  table,  three  wooden  chairs,  and  cheerful  lamp,  I 
stand  face  to  face  with  that  profound  impenetrable  tropic  dark- 
ness, and  aware  with  a  senseless  terror  of  the  secret  stirring  of 
fierce  life  in  its  mysterious  depths  :  amid  the  tall  waving  grasses 
of  the  open  veldt,  under  the  netted  boughs  of  the  Bush,  and  on  the 
stony  kopjes  where  the  lion  breeds.  Day  is  the  living  time  for 
man  and  domestic  animals,  but  for  leopard  and  lion,  all  beasts  of 
prey  and  the  creatures  on  which  they  feed,  night  brings  the  vital 
hours.  It  is  not  only  the  animal  life  this  darkness  veils  which  is 
alien  and  vaguely  disquieting  in  its  aloofness.  Beside  the  road, 
before  darkness  fell,  I  marked  the  frequent  patches  of  native 
cultivation;  Kaffir  corn  and  coarse  pumpkins  grown  between 
lopped  tree-trunks,  since  either  out  of  laziness  or  for  some  reason 
of  his  own,  the  Bantu  does  not  fell  the  trees.  And  away  there, 
behind  the  trees,  among  the  kopjes,  are  kraals  and  huts  of  the 
black  men,  else  the  white  trader  would  not  have  his  store  here. 
This  is  the  time  of  their  harvest,  when  they  brew  Kaffir  beer, 
and  of  a  night  drink  such  deep  potations  of  the  sickly  stuff  that 
they  grow  as  drunk  as  white  men  grow  with  strong  ale.  Far 
off,  and  from  behind  the  veil  of  darkness,  comes  a  noise  of 
shouting  and  singing  and  laughter — a  noise  which  is  human  and 
yet  quite  strange,  indefinably  different  from  civilised  human 
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song  and  laughter.  So  for  countless  ages  this  primal  life  of 
beast  and  man  has  run  its  course,  unalterable  as  the  rising 
and  the  setting  of  the  scarlet  sun  beyond  the  kopjes.  The  black 
man  drives  out  the  yellow  man,  the  conquering  Makalanga  fall 
under  the  conquering  Zulu;  yet  the  life  of  savage  man,  like 
the  life  of  savage  beasts,  remains  essentially  the  same  through 
immemorial  time.  To  fear  is  irrational;  the  lion  in  the  deep 
grass  and  the  black  man  in  his  kraal  are  going  their  way, 
alike  unheedful  of  us  here.  Looked  at  from  another  side,  not 
to  fear  would  be  stupid.  So  portentous  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an 
atom  caught  up  from  the  very  heart  of  an  advanced  European 
civilisation,  even  from  the  streets  and  drawing-rooms  of  London, 
and  suddenly  dropped  into  this  welter  of  the  Primitive,  this 
gulf  of  tropic  night.  But  the  only  places  which  make  me  really 
desire  civilisation  are  those  which  are  struggling  towards  it. 
I  c  rop  a  veil  over  the  quarters  in  which  I  have  spent  the  two 
previous  nights,  although  that  also  had  its  amusing  side.  Outside 
Gwelo  is  a  station  called  Guinea  Fowl,  where  a  pack  of  hounds 
exists  something  precariously,  and  the  jackal  is  pursued  by  ardent 
young  Rhodesians  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  English  foxhunter, 
when  foxhunting  was  the  sport  of  every  countryside,  instead  of 
the  elaborate  game  of  millionaires.  Here  in  Rhodesia  it  is  even 
more  democratic  than  the  old-fashioned  English  hunt.  Its 
leading  spirit,  and  its  prince  of  riders,  is  a  young  jobmaster,  who 
hails  from  Birmingham  and  has  the  physique  of  the  man  of 
machines  rather  than  of  the  man  of  horses.  Blonde  and  pale 
and  slight,  with  a  long  jaw  and  a  fair  moustache,  I  have 
seen  his  type  over  and  over  again  in  workshop  and  city 
street.  But  here  a  change  has  passed  over  it.  It  is  more 
vitalised,  stronger,  franker  in  moral  and  physical  bearing;  it  is 
filled  with  the  joy  of  living  as  it  cannot  be  in  the  English  city. 
This  impression  of  frankness  and  freedom  in  the  manners  of 
tho  inhabitants  is  received  by  travellers  in  all  new  countries, 
where  social  layers  have  not  yet  been  deposited.  In  many,  if 
not  most,  countries  it  is  associated  with  roughness,  the  gentleman 
sinking  to  a  lower  standard  of  manners,  rather  than  the  worse- 
bred  man  rising  to  his.  In  Rhodesia  that  is  not  so.  A  large 
proportion  of  its  first  colonists  were  public-school  men,  and  so  far 
thrirs  is  the  standard  of  Rhodesian  manners. 

At  Guinea  Fowl  the  young  jobmaster  and  sportsman  keeps 
a  spanking  pair  of  ponies  and  a  very  light  cart,  and  he  courteously 
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invites  me  to  leave  the  slow  train  and  drive  with  him  across  the 
veldt  to  Selukwe,  where  his  mules  and  a  Cape-boy  driver  are 
waiting  to  take  me  on  to  Zimbabwe.  So  we  are  presently  flying 
over  the  flat  veldt,  which,  patched  with  yellow  grass  and  the 
blackness  of  burning,  is  here  somewhat  the  colour  of  winter 
moorland.  But  there  are  clumps  of  large  green  trees  upon 
it,  and  away  on  its  edge,  blue  and  beautiful  mountains.  The 
young  jobmaster  loves  his  life  in  Ehodesia,  although  the  growth 
of  the  railways  is  killing  his  business.  Yet  all  interest  in  the 
old  home  is  not  lost,  for  he  and  his  wife  are  keen  politicians 
and  sworn  followers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  becomes  Highbury 
folk.  So  after  an  hour  or  more  of  driving,  enlivened  by  many 
wild  involuntary  leaps  on  my  part  and  skilful  descents  somewhere 
on  the  seat  of  the  cart,  and  by  much  animated  talk  of  politics 
and  hunting,  England  and  Ehodesia,  we  reach  the  Surprise 
Gold  Mine  and  call  a  halt  for  tea.  In  England  you  have 
five -o'clock  tea  in  the  afternoon.  All  over  South  Africa,  from 
the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi,  you  have  it  at  eleven  in  the  morning. 
So  at  Surprise  the  miners  are  having  their  tea  in  a  small  bar 
beside  the  railway.  It  may  be  that  some  are  not  drinking  tea, 
but  that  is  a  question  I  cannot  decide,  having  been  shown  into 
the  dignified  seclusion  of  a  room  with  torn  red  upholstery  and 
the  stuffy  smell  of  an  English  public-house  parlour.  The  train 
has  arrived  at  about  the  same  time  as  ourselves,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  thickly  clustered  huts  yonder  come  trooping  over 
the  veldt  to  stare  at  it.  They  have  not  got  tired  of  the  train 
apparently,  though  it  runs  twice  a  week.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
stations  since  we  left  Cape  Colony  at  which  I  have  seen  black 
women.  The  loafers  are  usually  men;  here  the  women  are 
picturesque,  but  bold  and  bedizened,  except  for  a  few  quietly 
dressed  in  leopard-skins  and  carrying  babies.  The  average  Kaffir 
man  looks  plain  in  European  dress,  but  there  are,  among  many 
thus  disguised,  a  number  of  slim,  tall,  handsome  savages  wearing 
a  particular  kind  of  Indian-pattern  cotton  wrap,  which  may  be 
made  in  Germany,  but  is,  I  am  told,  worn  only  by  Shangaans. 
Chattering  the  black  folk  are,  as  usual,  and  aimlessly  gay, 
laughing  their  sweet  low  continual  laugh,  which  gives  a  stranger 
the  impression  that  their  talk  is  full  of  waggery.  But  in  fact 
this  is  not  the  laugh  of  amusement,  as  white  men  understand  it. 
It  is  rather  an  utterance  of  pleasure  and  contentment,  like  the 
whinny  of  a  pony  at  the  approach  of  a  stable-companion  or  a 
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sieve  of  oats,  or  the  bark  of  a  young  dog  when  it  is  let  out  of  its 
kennel  and  races  and  capers  round  its  master. 

The  white  men,  however,  laugh  with  real  amusement  when  I 
go  to  the  bar  and  offer  to  pay  for  my  tea.  I  do  not  know  why. 
In  England  no  one  even  smiles  when  you  offer  to  pay  for  your 
tea  at  a  railway-station  bar.  They  simply  give  you  the  change. 
I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  the  sight  of  a  white  woman  is  a  treat 
to  them,  for  I  have  seen  one  here — I  see  her  now  in  a  memory- 
picture.  In  the  foreground  are  the  groups  of  gaudy  Kaffir 
women,  the  half -naked  gesticulating  Shangaans,  the  rough 
unkempt  white  miners.  To  the  left  is  a  tall  gaunt  piece  of 
machinery  with  heaps  of  shale,  behind  the  flat  moorland-coloured 
veldt  and  the  distant  encampments  of  dagha  huts.  In  the  middle 
distance,  aloof  and  following  a  pale  narrow  path,  which  leads  one 
does  not  see  whither,  a  solitary  white  woman  is  walking  away  with 
her  dog.  She  looks  as  though  she  had  just  closed  behind  her  the 
front  gate  of  her  Wimbledon  villa  and  were  taking  the  dog  for 
his  run  on  the  Common.  This  is  the  Surprise  Mine. 

Once  more  we  are  springing  over  the  veldt,  behind  the 
admirable  ponies,  towards  the  beautiful  mountains  amid  which 
Selukwe  stands. 

This  is  the  edge  of  Matabeleland,  the  conquering  Zulu  tribe 
having  contented  themselves  with  the  possession  of  the  open 
country,  and  left  the  mountain  country  to  the  conquered  Maka- 
langa.  These  they  called  in  scorn  M'sweena,  or  dog-people ;  and 
in  the  mouth  of  the  white  man  the  word  became  Mashona.  But 
amid  the  mountains  of  Mashonaland  are  wide  valleys  of  sweet 
grass — good,  too,  for  the  growing  of  corn — and  to  raid  the  cattle 
and  the  women  of  the  Mashonas  became  the  sport  of  the  Matabele 
impis.  The  white  man  has  found  other  attractions  among  these 
mountains,  for  in  their  rugged  flanks  they  hide  stores  of  gold 
and  copper  and  chrome  iron.  There  are  many  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Selukwe,  though  there  is  no  Band.  Just  above 
the  railway-station  is  a  mine  of  a  rare  kind  of  iron  called  chromite 
or  chrome  iron,  which  is  principally  used  for  the  plating  of 
battleships.  German  liners  take  in  large  cargoes  of  this 
at  Beira.  Our  drive  ends  at  a  little  tin  hostelry,  kept  by  a  young 
white  couple,  where  a  smiling  negro  waiter  produces  eatables 
at  leisure.  In  the  hot  little  parlour  a  young  man,  evidently 
a  gentleman,  clothed  in  the  usual  khaki  leggings  and  breeches 
and  shirt  with  the  sleeves  turned  up,  is  writing  a  letter  for  the 
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home  mail.  It  is  a  long,  long  letter,  and  sometimes  he  leans 
his  bare  arms  on  the  table  and  pauses  to  smile  at  what  he  has 
written.  It  will  be  a  good  letter  to  read — and  where  will  it  be 
read?  Very  likely  in  one  of  those  poor  parsonages  of  the  British 
Isles  at  which  the  snob  and  the  novelist  invariably  sneer ;  which 
have,  nevertheless,  for  centuries  deserved  all  honour  of 
their  countrymen.  For  out  of  them  has  issued  a  noble  army  of 
sons,  to  live  or  die  gloriously  or  obscurely,  either  way  duteously 
and  well,  for  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  England :  that  little 
land  of  ours  which  is  bound  not  only  with  chains  of  gold,  but 
with  living  heartstrings,  to  the  uttermost  places  of  the  earth. 

Now  the  four  mules  and  Joseph,  the  brown  Cape-boy  driver, 
are  at  the  door,  and  I  begin,  not  without  a  tremor,  that  journey 
concerning  which  my  friends  have  uttered  such  doleful  pro- 
phecies. Joseph  and  a  Matabele  boy  sit  on  the  front  seat 
chattering  together  volubly  in  Dutch.  The  boy  holds  the  reins 
and  Joseph  the  whip,  which  is  here  accounted  the  more  honour- 
able and  responsible  part  of  driving.  I  sit  behind  with  a  hold-all 
and  an  indiarubber  cushion.  The  mules  are  good;  the  road, 
running  past  mines,  goes  down  in  steep  pitches.  It  is  red  in 
colour  and  strewn  with  large  stones — in  fact,  boulders.  The 
spirited  Joseph  defies  the  stones ;  he  cracks  his  whip  and  charges 
them  at  a  gallop.  The  hold-all  and  I  spring  into  the  air  and 
come  down  again,  thump,  in  our  places ;  the  indiarubber  cushion 
slides  about  in  a  hunted  agitated  way,  and  is  always  somewhere 
else.  When  we  reach  the  first  *  stable  '  the  Matabele  leaves  us. 
The  mules  are  outspanned,  and  roll  violently  and  viciously 
immediately  under  one's  nose,  choking  one  with  mule-scented 
dust.  A  week  or  two  ago  a  lion  took  a  mule  from  this  stable — that 
is,  from  the  veldt  wkere  the  mules  run.  If  there  were  a  white 
man  living  here  he  would  deny  the  fact,  and  say  there  were 
no  lions  anywhere  near  here,  and  this  thing  happened  at 
the  next  stable.  It  seems  to  be  considered  a  slur  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  white  settler  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  meeting 
a  lion  or  a  leopard  or  even  a  snake  in  his  neighbourhood.  The 
four-footed  beasts  certainly  soon  *  make  themselves  scarce/  in 
a  literal  sense,  where  townships  arise  or  traffic  is  regular ;  yet  the 
unexpected  sometimes  happens  and,  as  Joseph  remarked,  when 
expressing  his  regret  at  having  sold  his  gun,  '  you  never  know 
what  you  may  meet  in  this  country.'  At  Chibi,  away  some 
thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  the  waggon -track,  whence  G.  now 
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is  travelling  to  join  me,  leopards  and  lions  still  abound,  and  get 
shot  as  mere  nuisances,  instead  of  being  pursued  as  the  game 
of  princes,  with  precautions  and  etiquette.  The  lions  go  out 
hunting  three  and  four  together,  some  acting  as  beaters  and 
others  doing  '  the  kill.'  Thus  they  will  '  drive  '  herds  of  buck. 
The  cattle  they  sometimes  endeavour  to  frighten  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  stampede  from  the  cattle -kraal,  when 
the  lion  waiting  outside  it  will  spring  upon  the  victim.  Some 
people  say  that  if  there  is  a  lioness  of  the  party  she  will  do 
*  the  kill/  but  on  this  opinions  differ.  One  thing  seems  certain, 
that  the  lioness  is  fiercer  and  more  courageous  than  her  mate. 
If  he  is  wounded  she  is  almost  certain  to  turn  on  the  foe,  while 
in  th3  converse  case  he  will  probably  effect  an  unchivalrous 
retreat.  No  great  while  ago  at  Chibi  the  lions  became  trouble- 
some.v  and  it  was  thought  prudent  to  send  a  Kaffir  herdsman 
down  to  build  a  fire  before  the  entrance  of  the  cattle-kraal.  He 
built  the  fire  and  piled  it  high  and  sat  down  behind  it.  And 
as  he  kept  watch  with  the  flames,  there  was  a  waving  in  the  high 
grassos  of  the  veldt,  that  are  as  tall  as  a  man  and  the  colour  of 
the  faiwny  things  they  shelter,  and  a  lion  stole  out  of  the  Bush — 
another  and  another,  until  there  were  four.  They  came  up  to 
the  fire  and  paused.  Then  the  four  lions  sat  down  in  front  of 
the  fire  like  four  cats,  and  looked  at  the  Kaffir  and  the  Kaffir  looked 
at  them.  At  length  they  retreated,  but  it  became  evident  that 
a  detachment  of  them  had  gone  behind  the  kraal,  in  order  to 
frighten  the  cattle  out  of  it.  They  did  not  succeed  that  night, 
and  1  Kaffir  and  cattle  went  scatheless.  '  Instinct  '  is  the  hollow 
word  we  use  to  cover  our  blank  ignorance  about  animal  intel- 
ligence; but  if  a  knowledge  of  the  connexion  between  cause 
and  effect  betokens  reason,  then  hunting  lions  possess  it.  G.  and 
the  two  other  white  men  of  Chibi  went  out  and  killed  two  of 
the  lions.  This  they  did  with  the  help  of  dogs — half-bred  bull- 
terriers,  which  will  surround  and  worry  a  lion,  holding  on  to 
him,  utterly  regardless  of  the  injuries  they  receive ;  from  which, 
be  it  added,  for  the  comfort  of  dog  adorers,  they  make 
miraculous  recoveries.  In  this  way  they  hamper  his  retreat — 
for  retreat  is  generally  your  lion's  object — and  make  it  easier 
to  sLoot  him.  G.  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  they  had  kept  such 
dogs  at  Tsavo,  the  demon  lions  which  held  up  the  Uganda  railway 
would  have  been  sooner  disposed  of.  The  Kaffir,  when  sufficiently 
provoked,  attacks  lion  and  leopard  with  the  same  reckless  and 
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tenacious  courage  as  the  terriers.  The  whole  kraal  turns  out 
together  and  falls  upon  the  robber,  stabbing  and  beating  him 
with  any  weapon  they  can  seize.  Many  will  get  badly  mauled, 
some  killed,  but  they  will  hold  on  until  the  enemy  is  despatched, 
and,  apparently  like  the  terriers,  recover  from  the  most  grisly 
wounds  thus  received,  while  a  mere  scratch  from  the  poisonous 
claw  of  lion  or  leopard  will  often  cost  a  white  man  a  limb,  if 
not  his  life. 

Not  long  ago  an  old  Ehodesian  Kaffir  woman  herself  killed 
a  man-eating  lion  with  a  native  hoe;  no  contemptible  weapon. 
How  she  did  it  I  cannot  say;  but  the  feat  was  well-authenticated, 
and  when  the  native  commissioner  of  the  district  asked  her  how 
she  had  summoned  courage  to  attack  the  beast,  she  answered 
simply  that  the  lion  had  killed  many  children,  and  that  an  old 
woman's  life  was  quite  worthless.  Accordingly  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  kill  the  murderous  lion  at  any  cost — and  had 
succeeded.  There  are  more  ancient  stories  of  nobility  and  self- 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Kaffir  women,  but  having  already 
wandered  so  many  miles  from  the  road  to  Zimbabwe,  I  will  not 
further  wander  into  the  unwritten  chronicles  of  the  Kaffir  races. 

Before  many  years  are  over  the  tourist  will  be  able  to  reach 
Zimbabwe,  or  its  neighbourhood,  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  rail- 
way route.  In  so  doing  he  will  miss  a  very  rough,  but  very 
beautiful  and  interesting,  drive  along  a  wide  valley,  covered  in 
the  dry  season  with  sun-burnt  grass,  which,  as  the  sun  strikes 
it  high  or  low,  looks  like  fields  of  pale  oats  or  of  golden  wheat. 
This  meadow-land  is  dotted  with  trees  and  bushes,  and  often 
fringed  with  belts  of  forest,  bare,  or  coloured  with  faint  tints 
of  yellow  and  rich  tones  of  green,  and  already  here  and  there 
with  the  red  that  in  Khodesia  is  the  colour  of  the  spring.  On 
either  side  are  fine  ranges  of  mountains,  arid  in  the  full  noon 
light,  but  wondrously  beautiful  in  the  earlier  and  later  hours, 
above  all  when  the  sun  is  setting  behind  them. 

Alas!  on  the  first  evening  of  my  journey  the  spectacle  of 
that  burning  crimson  sun  dropping  behind  the  vivid  blue  of  the 
crags,  gives  me  less  pleasure  than  pusillanimous  anxiety.  Our 
new  team  of  mules,  no  bigger  than  donkeys  and  already  tired 
out,  crawl  through  the  sand  of  the  track,  which  is  now  white 
and  deep  like  sea-sand.  Joseph,  who  has  told  me  all  about  the 
magnificent  teams  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  driving  when 
trekking  in  this  neighbourhood  with  Sir  John  Willoughby,  says 
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and  does  everything  to  express  disgust  at  the  slow  pace  of  our 
animals;  but  the  poor  wretches  cannot  mend  it.  He  does  not 
seem  to  like  being  out  after  dark  much  better  than  I  do,  but 
whether  he  is  afraid  of  wild  beasts  or  of  evil  spirits  I  do  not 
ask.  For  my  part,  ridiculous  as  it  afterwards  appears,  when  in 
the  twilight  the  long  feathery  grass  stirs  lightly,  I  imagine  a 
tawny  lioness  creeping  through  it,  and  when  the  Bush  closes  in 
round  the  road,  look  up  among  the  branches  for  a  couchant 
leopard.  My  mind's  eye  beholds  a  vision  of  a  terrific  feline 
creature  leaping  on  to  one  of  our  weary  beasts,  the  brown  man 
running  away,  and  myself  left  to  drive  a  team  of  three  mules 
and  one  lion  as  far  as  that  store,  which  seems  always  getting 
farther  off.  I  need  hardly  say  this  dream  does  not  come  true. 
We  have  no  lamp  with  us.  Venus  and  Jupiter  are  in  apposition, 
and  shine  one  above  the  other  in  the  west  like  little  moons. 
When  they  go  down  the  darkness  becomes  intense;  but  by  that 
time  the  store  is  reached,  and  once  more  I  behold  a  white  man. 
I  greet  him  with  an  emotion  which,  were  he  a  Frenchman,  he 
would  certainly  ascribe  to  the  overwhelming  nature  of  his 
personal  charms.  Being  an  Englishman  he  is  simply  surprised. 
Yet  perhaps,  in  spite  of  his  wooden  and  taciturn  demeanour, 
he  is  secretly  pleased,  for,  after  serving  a  decent  dinner,  he  comes 
in  arid  tells  me  about  himself.  He  came  to  South  Africa  as 
a  soldier  during  the  war,  and  then  took  his  discharge  and  started 
this  native  truck  store.  That  is,  he  buys  Kaffir  corn  and  other 
produce  from  the  natives,  selling  it  again  to  the  mine-owners, 
who  need  it  to  feed  their  native  miners.  He  also  sells  tinned 
goodh,  cotton,  cloth,  and  other  desired  European  articles  to  the 
Kaffirs.  In  this  way  he  once  accumulated  three  hundred  pounds 
and  net  out  with  the  money  to  pay  a  visit  to  England.  There 
happened  to  be  an  exhibition  in  Cape  Town  at  the  moment. 
Alas !  incorrigible  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins.  He  never  reached 
England  at  all,  but  spent  the  whole  of  his  three  hundred  pounds 
having  an  uproariously  good  time  among  chance  acquaintances 
at  Cupe  Town ;  so  found  his  way  back  to  the  truck  store  without 
a  halfpenny.  But  at  any  rate,  as  he  philosophically  remarked, 
he  had  enjoyed  himself. 

Beyond  the  Shashi  river,  which  we  crossed  about  noon 
next  day,  is  a  similar  native  truck  store,  kept  by  three  young 
men,  Jews  from  Cape  Colony.  This  was  formerly  the  only 
halting-place  between  Selukwe  and  Victoria,  and  the  primitive 
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char-a-banc,  which  does  duty  for  a  coach,  still  stops  there 
for  a  few  hours  during  the  night.  Its  bruised  and  weary 
passengers,  if  English,  usually  lie  on  the  veldt.  A  man  who 
slept  at  this  store  some  years  ago  told  me  that  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  three  or  four  lions  came  down  to  drink  at  the  river, 
a  little  below  the  drift.  But  as  he  only  heard  and  did  not  see 
these  lions  he  may  have  been  mistaken.  Perhaps  they  were  only 
jackals  or  hyaenas.  Hyaenas,  however,  can  be  unpleasant  visitors. 
A  black  boy  from  Chibi  was  sleeping  on  the  veldt  not  long 
since,  when,  in  spite  of  the  fire  he  had  lighted,  an  audacious 
hyaena  awoke  him  by  snapping  off  half  of  his  left  foot 
and  running  away  with  it.  He  never  recovered  the  missing 
portion. 

A  little  swarthy  young  man  at  the  store,  with  little  grey  parrots 
which  he  had  caught  and  tamed  himself,  climbing  about  him, 
made  an  agreeable  and  hospitable  host.  One  of  his  partners  was 
down  with  fever,  an  uncommon  complaint  in  winter.  And  in 
driving  through  this  country  of  fine  white  sand  and  running 
rivers,  one  is  surprised  that  it  should  at  any  season  be  common. 
But  there  are  thickets  of  tall  reeds  growing  in  the  rivers,  and 
from  time  to  time  one  glimpses  a  pool  in  which  water-lilies  are 
growing,  so  that  the  mosquito  will  find  plenty  of  harbourage  until 
such  time  as  there  shall  be  paraffin  enough  in  Mashonaland  to  deal 
with  him  summarily.  The  young  man  of  the  parrots  declares  that 
this  is  not  a  white  man's  country,  and  he  and  his  partners  are 
going  back  to  the  Cape.  He  seems  very  sorrowful,  and  I  condole 
with  him,  unaware  that  this  return  to  the  Cape  is  the  '  high  top- 
gallant '  of  success  to  the  Jewish  trader  from  Cape  Colony.  To 
Cape  Town  he  repairs  with  his  gains  and  sets  up  a  shop.  Yet  for 
some  reason  or  other  it  seems  he  frequently  fails  there,  and 
returns  to  the  wilderness  in  a  few  years  as  empty-handed  as  the 
too  festive  Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  perhaps  the  nearing  vision  of  Cape 
Town  that  makes  the  young  man  of  the  parrots  so  hospitable. 
He  does  not  laugh  when  I  offer  to  pay  for  my  very  substantial 
five-o'clock  tea  in  the  morning,  but  firmly  declines  remunera- 
tion. Joseph  does  not  laugh  either.  He  is  thunderstruck; 
though  too  polite  to  express  his  indignation,  it  burns  within 
him.  He,  Joseph,  has  bought  some  tobacco  at  this  native 
store,  and  the  young  man  of  the  parrots  has  charged  him  a 
very  high  price.  Meantime  this  young  man  is  generous 
to  another.  If  he  of  the  parrots  is  going  to  die,  which 
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he  must  certainly  be  preparing  to  do,  why  not  extend  the 
benefits  of  his  deathbed  repentance  to  Joseph  also?  My 
brown  driver  revenges  himself  by  giving  a  lively  descrip- 
tion of  the  courses  of  Jewish  traders  in  their  pursuit  of 
wealth.  Indignation  strains  to  breaking-point  at  the  last. 
*  There's  nothing  they  won't  do  to  get  money — nothing. 
They'd  shake  hands  with  a  nigger!  '  Language  can  do 
no  more.  A  crack  of  the  whip  serves  as  peroration.  Alas! 
my  Joseph,  that  I  should  live  to  hear  thee,  and  that  right  soon, 
described  as  a  Hottentot — and  by  a  nigger ! 

So  on  we  drive  through  the  Bush  veldt  and  the  bare  veldt, 
half  black  with  fires,  and  past  the  little  stony  islands  of  kopjes, 
heaped  with  queer-shaped  boulders.  Leafless  trees  grow  grey 
among  the  grey  rocks,  and,  in  their  craggiest  places,  queer-shaped 
euphorbias,  so  like  Nature's  early  attempts  at  trees  that  one  half- 
expects  to  see  a  giant  long-necked  lizard  or  a  dinotherium  brows- 
ing upon  them.  Atop  of  one  such  kopje,  approached  from  the 
west,  there  seem  to  be  seated  twin  colossi,  like  those  at  Memphis, 
but  ehoulder  to  shoulder  and  at  right-angles  to  each  other.  Seen 
from  the  east,  only  one  figure  is  visible,  and  that  holds  on  its 
knees  a  crown,  formed  by  the  stiff  branches  of  a  euphorbia-tree. 
As  we  draw  near  to  Victoria  kraals  grow  frequent,  and  when 
they  crown  low  cliffs  and  mingle  with  architectural  boulders,  one 
sometimes  dreams  one  is  approaching  a  hill  fortress  or  town. 
Now  there  are  many  Mashonas  on  the  road,  happily  for  the  most 
part  undisfigured  by  European  dress.  A  leopard-skin  is  the  ideal 
costume  for  these  bronze  figures,  with  their  fine  free  carriage 
and  movement.  Some  carry  burdens  on  their  heads,  others  at 
each  end  of  a  stick  balanced  across  one  shoulder.  Such  Joseph 
sometimes  invites  to  chastise  the  lagging  mules.  '  Pambe !  ' 
he  cries,  in  what  language  I  know  not.  At  any  rate  they  under- 
stand, and  rush  to  smite  the  wretched  beasts  with  dreadful  grins. 
There  are  others  who  walk  slowly  and  with  real  majesty,  a  kind 
of  shawl  or  mantle  knotted  across  the  breast  and  falling  in  folds 
behind,  a  long  stick  or  wand  in  the  hand,  seeming  rather  for 
digm'ty  than  use.  It  is  drawing  towards  sunset,  and  they  are 
all  n loving  towards  their  kraals.  We  also  are  nearing  our  halting- 
plac'3 — Victoria. 
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THE  Inner  Watcher  was  in  harbour  for  repairs.  Along  the  silver 
streak  of  haven  which  glittered  with  dancing  sparkles  from  the 
afternoon  sun,  the  tide  ran  out.  The  day  was  breathless,  and  the 
quay-headings  rippled  in  the  heat  haze.  Pleasure-steamers  ran 
gaily  down  to  the  harbour's  mouth  ;  and  Joe  Maylett  and  others  of 
the  lightship's  crew  were  painting  the  unwieldy  vessel's  bulwarks 
the  familiar  Indian  red. 

The  perspiration  glistened  on  the  senior  lightsman's  forehead 
as  he  knelt  on  the  deck  and  with  an  unhurried  brush  painted  the 
inner  side  of  the  bulwarks.  Cavanagh,  the  stores-keeper,  with  his 
cheese-cutter  thrust  well  back  on  his  head,  came  up  to  him  :  '  Hot, 
Maylett ! '  he  volunteered. 

'  Middlin','  responded  the  wielder  of  the  leisurely  brush,  as  he 
paused  to  wipe  off  superfluous  paint  on  the  side  of  the  can  containing 
the  colour.  *  Middlin','  he  repeated,  though  the  day  warranted 
something  stronger  than  the  non-committal  form  of  expression  so 
dear  to  the  East-coaster.  '  1  doan't  reckon  he  ought  to  keep  us  at 
this  gaame  on  a  daay  like  this  here.  The  reek  of  paint  maake  me 
fare  dizzy.'  The  old  man's  face,  beaded  with  perspiration  and  even 
more  pallid  than  usual,  gave  force  to  his  complaint.  '  But  tha's  jest 
like  him,'  he  added  after  the  brushful  of  paint  had  been  transferred 
to  the  bulwarks — '  tha's  jest  like  him.'  He  expectorated  deftly  to 
the  left  and  passed  the  back  of  his  paint-besprinkled  hand  across  his 
baggy  mouth. 

'  Yes,  he  is  an  obstinate  sort,'  said  Cavanagh,  when  the  silence 
had  lasted  some  time  and  Maylett  was  reflectively  dipping  his  brush 
again.  '  I  should  reckon  he's  the  most  obstinate  chap  I  ever  came 
across.' 

*  Well,  he's  sartinly  the  most  obstinate  master  I  wos  ever  with,' 
responded  the  lightsman,  smearing  his  brush  meditatively  on  the 
plating,  and  then  deftly  catching  the  paint-drops  which  trickled 
down  from  the  horizontal  streak.  '  But  as  for  bein'  the  most 
obstinate  man,  1  doan't  know  about  that.'  He  straightened  himself 
and  looked  inquiringly  at  the  stores-keeper  :  '  Did  you  ever  come 
acrost  ole  Bob  Cossey  ?  ' 
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'  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  did,5  replied  the  other. 

'  And  so  ye  didn't  ever  hear  of  the  Californy  Salvage  Comp'ny 
he  got  up  ?'  pursued  the  lightsman. 

'  No,  I  never  did,'  said  the  stores-keeper. 

'  Well,  then,'  said  the  old  man,  tenderly  laying  his  brush  across 
the  paint-can,  a  gleam  coming  into  his  fishy  eyes,  '  if  you  can  spare 
a  few  minutes  I  doan't  mind  tellin'  'ee  about  it,  an'  then  you  can 
see  what  a  obstinate  chap  Bob  wos.  He  never  changed  his  opinion, 
and  he  never  said  he  was  wrong — 'cept  this  once.' 

'  I  was  going  to  see  about  them  spare  lights,  but  there's 
no  hurry,'  returned  Cavanagh  amicably,  '  and  it's  stuffy  below. 
That  can  wait.' 

Bo  Maylett,  who  preferred  yarning  to  painting  on  this  torrid 
afternoon,  painted  leisurely,  as  he  did  everything  else,  and  told  his 
tale  with  a  methodical  deliberation  which  might  have  been  pre- 
meditated in  another,  but  which  was  merely  characteristic  in  the 
lightsman.  Before  commencing,  however,  he  wiped  his  moon 
visage  with  a  voluminous  bandanna  and  bit  off  a  piece  of  twist 
which  he  extracted  from  a  flapped  pocket.  '  I  can  remember  fac's 
a  sight  better  if  I  smoke,'  he  said  musingly,  and  tenderly  regarding 
a  black  briar  which  he  had  taken  from  the  pocket  in  company  with 
the  twist.  '  But  as  we're  on  dooty,  I  mustn't.  .  .  .  Bob  Cossey  lived 
at  Californy — 'bout  three  mile  north  of  the  town — you  know,  Mr. 
Cavanagh  ? '  The  stores-keeper  nodded.  '  Well,  he  had  a  little  yawl 
of  his  own,  and  one  night  in  the  Californy  Arms  he  proposed  that 
three  or  fower  of  the  longshoremen  there  should  wurrk  with  him, 
and  share  any  profits  they  got  in  salvage  wurrk.  They  used  to 
wurrk  on  their  own  afore  that ;  so,  as  Bob  know'd  the  coast  and  the 
Koads  well,  none  better — and  had  got  the  boat — they  agreed  to  it.' 

Here  Maylett  paused  to  wipe  his  hand  on  the  back  of  his  canvas 
jumper,  and  to  requisition  the  bandanna  again. 

'  When  they  left  the  Californy  Arms  they  could  just  hear  the 
moan  of  the  sea  on  the  shore.  It  wos  a  clear  night,  an'  coldish,  for 
it  wos  the  fall  of  the  year  ;  and  so  still  that  the  stays  of  the  look-out 
flagstaff  didn't  even  hum.  There  couldn't  hev  been  a  grain  of 
sand  movin'  on  the  marram-hills.  When  Bob  Cossey  an'  young 
Dave  Henderson  left  the  others,  to  go  up  the  look-out  afore  goin' 
home  to  bed,  Bob  shouted  out,  "  Hi,  mates,  I  ondle  wish  we  git  a 
dam  good  Amsterdammer  afore  long,  eh  ?  "  They  shouted  back, 
and  then  ole  Bob,  who  wos  a  fat  man,  climbed  up  the  look- 
out ladder  like  some  great  bear,  to  the  little  box  on  top.  Dave 
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Henderson  wos  there  a 'ready,  and  he  wos  lookin'  out  over  the 
Eoads  where  the  twinkle  of  a  hunderd  ridin'  lights  lifted  and 
dropped  with  the  heave. 

'  "  What  d'ye  reckon  'bout  the  weather,  Dave?  "  says  Bob,  who 
wos  in  a  hurry  for  the  new  Calif orny  Salvage  Comp'ny  to  'arn 
some  dividends. 

:<  Why,  Bob,  there  oan't  be  no  more  wind,"  he  says,  layin' 
down  his  spy-glass.  "  But  there's  a  tidy  ole  sea-fog  comin'  afore 
daaybraak  if  I  arn't  mistook." 

l<  There  hevn't  been  nothin'  doin'  for  a  long  time,"  says 
Cossey .     "I  reckon  there '  s  a  chance  for  somethin ' . " 

''I  doan't  know  but  what  there  oan't  be  somethin'  afore 
long,"  Dave  says.  "  Jest  now  there's  a  lot  of  square-heads 
about.  An'  if  there's  any  a-comin'  down  and  they  git  catched  in 
the  fog,  we  might  git  a  job  on  the  Crossand.  You  know  how  them 
furriners  sail  their  craft." 

"I  should  reckon  I  do,"  says  ole  Bob  grinnin'.  "D'ye 
rec'llect  that  Hollander  off  the  Pightle  last  fall?  She  fell  in  with 
ole  Cox's  smack  in  the  night  an'  hailed  him.  .  .  .  Wanted  to  know 
if  the  Eschallop  Light  wos  the  Schellin' — ho,  ho ! — ondle  a  matter 
of  fower  hunderd  mile  out,  and  that  wos  ondle  baddish  weather." 

'  They  both  of  'em  laughed,  and  Bob  says  in  his  obstinate  way, 
"  You  wouldn't  catch  me  not  knowin'  my  wheerabouts  any  time 
on  this  blissed  coast,  fair  or  foul.  I  reckon  I'd  know  ev'ry  inch 
if  I  had  to  smell  the  lead  for  signs." 

"  Doan't  ye  be  too  sure  of  that,  Bob,"  says  Henderson,  when 
the  ole  chap  lay  down  the  law  in  that  way.  "  I  know  ye've  had 
a  lot  ol  'sperience,"  he  says,  "  but  when  it's  so  dark  ye  can't  see 
your  hand  afore  your  faace,  ye  can't  know  then." 

'  That  didn't  suit  ole  Bob  Cossey  to  be  talked  to  like  this  here,  so 
he  up  and  says,  "  Why,  I'd  know  this  bloomin'  foreshore  if  I  wos 
blindfolded.  I  hev  draw-netted  it,  an'  shrimped  it,  an'  long-shored 
it  for  five-and-thirty  year,  an'  I  ain't  never  maade  a  mistaake  yit." 

"  Doan't  ye  be  so  sartin,  mate,"  says  Dave,  holdin'  up  his 
finger.  '  You  mark  my  wurrds  :  the  time '11  come  when  you  do 
maake  a  mistaake,  an'  afore  long  too." 

'  Ole  Bob  wos  as  short-tempered  as  he  wos  fat.  This  jest  about 
upset  his  apple-cart,  an'  he  says,  "  That  i'n't  the  way  to  talk  to 
yer  elders,  Dave.  An'  I  tell  ye  I  arn't  niver  mistook.  Why,  if 
you  catched  me  maaking  a  mistaake,  I'd  give  ye  free  leave  to 
marry  my  Peggy,  what  you're  so  anxious  to." 
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'  ''  All  right,"  says  Dave,  laughin',  "  then  tha's  as  good  as 
savin'  I  can  hev  her."  You  see,  Peggy  Ford,  what  wos  Bob's  niece, 
an'  Dave  wos  sweethearts,  an'  there  worn't  no  reason  on  'arth  why 
they  shouldn't  marry,  'cept  that  jest  out  of  his  bloomin'  obstin'cy 
ole  Bob  had  set  his  faace  ag'in  it.  Well,  Bob  and  Dave  went  home 
arter  that,'  said  the  old  lightsman,  stooping  to  resume  his  leisurely 
task. 

When  he  straightened  his  back  again  and  continued,  his  dull 
eye  brightened.  Joe  Maylett  was  a  born  narrator  without  being 
in  the  least  conscious  of  it,  and  in  spite  of  his  slow  manner,  which 
seriously  handicapped  him.  He  was  unwittingly  artistic,  and  his 
style  always  indicated  that  he  felt  the  spell  of '  The  long  low  dune, 
and  lazy-plunging  sea.' 

'  Before  daaylight  most  of  the  Calif orny  Salvage  Comp'ny  were 
up  ag'in,  and  down  to  the  foreshore.  The  fog  had  come  on  jest 
proper  with  the  turn  of  the  daay,  an'  the  warnin'  guns  had  been 
goin'  for  some  time.  You  know  how  deadly  them  sea-fogs  can  be 
when  the  Eoadstead's  busy.  Bob  and  Dave  wos  in  the  look-out 
ag'in — Dave  had  been  there  ever  since  the  fog-horns  begun  to 
beller — an'  they  could  jedge  the  sounds  better  there. 

'  "  I  seed  a  ship's  light  come  creepin'  down — no  pilot  on  board 
by  the  look  of  her — about  two  hours  ago,"  says  Dave.  "  She 
warn't  goin'  much  'cept  with  the  tide,  an'  when  the  fog  shel  down 
I  reckoned  she'd  jest  about  fetch  the  Crossand  afore  she  could 
bring  up." 

*  Jest  then  another  gun  boomed.     "Hark!  "  says  ole  Bob, 
"  tha's  the  Eschallop  for  a  pund.    An'  '    -'cause  another  report 
came  out  of  the  mist  over  the  sea,  with  a  crackle  this  time  arter  the 
bang — "  tha's  a  rocket  by  the  sound  of  it." 

'  "  Somewhere  nigh  the  Crossand,"  says  Henderson,  gittin' 
ex'ited.  "  Are  ye  goin'  out,  Bob?  " 

'  "  I  should  reckon  so,"  ole  Bob  says  in  his  hard-an'-fast  way. 
"  Come  you  down,  Dave,  an'  we'll  git  the  Californy  Salvage 
Comp'  ay  to  wurrk.  We  hev  got  as  good  a  chance  as  the  Caister  men 
in  this  fog.  I  reckon  we're  in  luck's  way." 

*  "  If  we  can  find  her,"  says  Dave,  meaningly. 

*  "  I'll  find  her  if  she's  above  water,"  says  Bob,  as  obstin'te  as 
usual,  "  come  on." 

'  Presently  they  pushed  off  the  little  yawl  an'  pulled  away 
out  into  the  white  mist.  It  worn't  no  good  h'istin'  sail,  so  they  had 
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to  pull.  It  wos  gittin'  light,  but  it  ondle  showed  up  the  wet  fog, 
'cept  that  it  wos  lighter  towards  the  sun ;  an'  there  wos  jest  enough 
wind  to  keep  the  mist  rollin'  in  great  hummocks  down  the  Roads. 
The  fog-horns  an'  bells  were  goin'  all  round  'im,  but  they  could 
pick  out  the  code  signals  of  the  Lights,  an'  that  guided  'em  a  bit. 
Nearly  all  the  new  Californy  Salvage  Comp'ny  wos  in  the  boat. 
Sam  Dye  was  there — the  ole  man — and  Job  Hannant,  and  Ringy 
Bell,  and  Shirty  Wright.  Ole  Bob  steered  an'  they  pulled  out 
for  where  they  reckoned  the  Crossand  lay.  But  soon  they  didn't 
hear  no  more  guns.  "  I  jedge  she's  a  derelick,"  ole  Bob  says. 
"  They're  afeard  of  quicksands  and  hev  lef  her." 

"  Or  else  the  fog's  clearin'  out  to  sea,  or  she  hev  got  off,"  says 
Dave. 

'  "  You  shet  up,"  says  ole  Bob ;  "  I  can't  stand  your  croakin'." 

'  They  pulled  an'  pulled,  and  the  men  begun  to  git  oneasy. 
They  worn't  sure  they  wos  goin'  right,  and  they  reckoned  they  didn't 
hear  the  fog-horns  like  they  ought  to.  The  mist  was  layin'  in 
patches  now,  but  that  didn't  help  'em  much,  'cause  when  they  wos 
in  a  clear  spaace  they  couldn't  see  for  the  fog  round  'em.  Well, 
they  kep'  on  a-pullin',  with  old  Bob  a-steerin'. 

'  By'n  by,  Dave,  who  was  pullin'  the  bow  oar,  sung  out  to  him, 
"  Are  ye  sure  ye  hevn't  maade  a  mistaake  this  time  ?  " 

'  This  annoyed  the  ole  man  'cause  he  warn't  quite  so  sartin  hisself 
as  he  had  been,  an'  he  shouts,  "  Doan't  ye  git  countin'  on  my  maakin' 
a  mistaake,  Dave,  'cause  ye'll  ondle  be  dis'pointed.  'Sides,  we  want 
to  git  some  profits  for  the  Comp'ny."  Ye  see,  Dave  Henderson 
wos  the  ondle  one  who'd  git  anything  if  the  ole  man  wos  wrong. 

"  We  hev  been  a-pullin'  a  long  time,  hevn't  we  ?  "  says  Eingy 
Bell.  "  I  thowt  I  heered  the  beach." 

"  Why,  you're  a'most  as  bad's  young  Dave,"  says  Cossey,  gittin' 
more  obstin'te  as  he  seed  the  others  were  gettin'  sick  of  it.  "A 
nice  lot  you  are  to  jine  a  Salvage  Comp'ny.  If  we  doan't  find  that 
ship  what's  been  a-signallin',  I'll  admit  I'm  wrong,  but  not  onless." 

1  "  We  can't  go  on  pullin'  our  blissed  insides  out  all  daay,"  says 
Wright.  They  allus  called  him  Shirty,  'cause  he  wos  bad-tempered. 
"  I  hev  had  'bout  enough  of  it.  It  fare  to  be  like  nun  tin'  a  flea  in 
the  inside  of  a  flock  mattress." 

'  They'd  got  right  into  a  patch  of  fog  ag'in,  and  could  ondle  see 
where  the  oars  splashed  alongside,  though  it  wos  shiny  white  to 
the  east'ard.  But  jest  then  ole  Bob  called  out,  "  What's  that, 
boys  ?  "  They  stopped  pullin'  as  the  fog  swep'  ofi  an'  they  came 
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into  sight  of  some  thin'  big  an'  dark.  "  Darned  if  it  ain't  the  wessel 
we're  arter  !  "  ole  Cossey  bellered,  puttin'  the  tiller  over.  "  Stiddy 
there  ;  we'll  pull  onder  her  starn." 

'  An'  sure  enough  they'd  stumbled  right  on  to  the  wessel  they 
wos  arter.  Ye  needn't  laugh,  Mr.  Cavanagh  ;  they  had  rowed  slap 
into  her.' 

'  Aren't  you  makin'  this  up,  Maylett  ?  It  sounds  like  one  of 
them  yarns  you  tell  to  visitors,'  said  the  stores-keeper. 

'  No,  it's  gorspel  truth,  's  trues  me,'  the  senior  lightsman 
affirmed.  '  There  she  wos  with  the  fog  settlin'  over  her  ag'in.  It 
wos  afore  the  Board  o'  Traade  altered  the  law  about  derelicks. 
You  know,  in  them  daays,  Mr.  Cavanagh,  a  dog  wos  enough  to 
pervent  a  ship  bein'  derelick ;  and  there  might  hev  been  men 
aboard.  So  they  wos  anxious  to  know  if  she  wos  desarted.  If  she 
wos  a  derelick,  they  could  claim  the  ship  an'  cargo  too.  If  t' other- 
wise, they  could  ondle  claim  salvage.  See  ?  '  The  stores-keeper 
nodded.  '  You  hev  heered  the  yarn,  I  s'pose,  about  the  Jew- 
killers,'  continued  the  other,  waving  his  paint-brush  in  the  direction 
of  the  south  haven.  '  Well,  it  doan't  signify  if  you  hevn't ;  tha's 
another  taale. 

'  Anyhow,  when  they  got  to  the  wessel  they  had  run  on  to, 
Dave  Henderson  stuck  the  boat-hook  into  the  beadin'  on  the 
counter  an'  thrutched  the  yawl  round  to  the  quarter.  In  a  minute 
they  had  maade  the  boat  fast  an'  climbed  aboard.  As  the  fog  druv 
away  they  seed  the  Crossand  Light  quite  nigh  'em.  The  wessel  wos 
a  fair  size,  and  her  deck  wos  loaded  high  with  timber-staves.  She 
had  two  deck-houses  as  well  as  a  galley.  She  had  one  of  these  here 
windmill  pumps,  an'  the  white  sails  of  it  went  up  into  the  fog. 
They  couldn't  see  more  than  the  lower  spars.  Ole  Bob  fair  danced 
— there  worn't  a  sign  or  sound  of  anyone  aboard  of  her.  "  Derelick ! " 
he  yelled.  "  She's  ourn,  an'  a  derelick  !  Ship  an'  cargo,  she  ought 
to  be  worth  'bout  five  thousand  pund.  We're  maade  men,  boys  ! 
What's  her  naame  ?  " 

'  "  Yung  Fru,  of  Walcheren,"  says  Job  Hannant.  He  seed  it 
as  they  come  onder  the  counter. 

'  "  What  did  I  teU  ye  last  night  ?  "  says  the  ole  man.  "  Didn't 
I  saay  we  wanted  a  good  Amsterdammer  ? — an'  we  hev  got  it." 
Then  he  looked  round  about,  gittin'  more'n'more  cocksure  all  the 
time.  "  She's  from  the  Baltic,  chock  full  of  barrel  staves.  Anchored 
too.  I  b'leeve  they  hev  left  her  in  a  funk.  She's  been  on  the  sand, 
but  she's  floated  clear.  They  wos  afeared  she'd  rasp  her  rotten 
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bottom  out,  I  reckon.  How  do  I  know  it  ?  I  know  these  ole 
timber  ships.  They  hev  desarted  her,  can't  ye  see  ?  The  boat's 
gone,  look !  "  He  pointed  to  the  empty  davits.  "  There's  ondle 
the  little  boat  left.  But  they  needn't  hev  been  frightened,  the 
silly  beggars.  She'd  never  sink  with  a  cargo  like  this  here,  not  even 
if  the  water  wos  a-runnin'  through  her  planks.  But  I  reckon  they 
wos  afeard  of  quicksands."  He  couldn't  talk  about  it  enough  for 
a  minute  or  two,  an'  his  pride  wos  somethin'  awful.  They  may 
well  saay  that  pride  go  afore  a  fall.  But  when  he  seed  the  fog  wos 
clearin'  quick,  he  says,  "  Come  on,  boys,  let's  git  her  in.  We'll 
h'ist  them  sails,  and  then  we'll  cook  somethin'  in  the  galley  all  right 
and  comfort'ble.  There's  jest  a  little  wind  now." 

4  It  wos  awkward  wurrk  handlin'  the  wessel — a  barquentine  she 
wos — 'cause  of  the  deck-load.  But  they  set  the  fore-sel  and  they 
weighed  the  anchor,  though  they  didn't  wait  to  secure  it.  There 
worn't  no  sea,  of  course,  so  'twas  all  right.  Next  they  got  the  fore- 
and-aft  sails  h'isted  on  the  main  an'  mizzen,  and  they  j edged  she'd 
crawl  up  to  the  harbour's  mouth  with  that  amount  of  canvas.  The 
skipper's  quarters  were  in  the  deck-house  abaft  the  wheel.  Ole 
Bob  sent  them  furragin'  for  the  cabin  supplies  as  soon's  the  sails 
were  drawin',  an'  they  were  soon  busy  in  the  galley.  There  worn't 
much  wind  yit,  but  what  there  wos  wos  fair.  They'd  been  to  the 
door  of  the  forrard  deck-house  where  the  crew  berthed,  but  they 
didn't  go  in,  'cause  the  lock  had  jammed  or  somethin'.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  time  for  that  later,  they  reckoned.  There  would 
hev  been  a  s' prise  for  'em  if  they  had  gone  in,  Mr.  Cavanagh. 

4  When  the  sails  were  drawin'  nicely  they  took  their  mugs  of 
tea  an'  gathered  round  the  wheel,  where  Bob  wos  steerin'  hisself. 
The  Yung  Fru  worn't  doin'  more'n  a  knot  an'  a  half  in  that  light 
wind,  an'  they  wos  prepared  for  a  long  wait  afore  they'd  git  to  the 
harbour's  mouth.  Bob  Cossey  wos  talkin'  big  'bout  the  Cahforny 
Salvage  Comp'ny  an'  dividends,  and  everybody  wos  ex'ited  like. 
"  Thowt  I  wos  goin'  to  maake  a  mistaake,  Dave,"  ole  Bob  says, 
gittin'  at  Henderson.  "  Ay,  my  boy,  ye  oan't  find  that  happen 
wery  often." 

i  "  All  right,"  says  Dave.  "  It'll  happen  suner  or  later,  though, 
an'  p'raps  'arlier  than  you  reckon  on."  He  didn't  guess  what  a 
good  prophet  he  wos. 

'  There  wos  plenty  of  chaff  flyin'  about,  you  may  depend,  and 
all  of  'em  wos  pretty  talky.  All  of  a  sudden  Job  Hannant,  who 
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wos  lookin'  out  on  the  deck-load  forrard,  yells,  "  There's  a  boat 
headin'  for  us  from  the  shore." 

'  "  A  what  ?  "  says  Bob. 

'  "  A  boat,"  says  Hannant. 

'  "  Tha's  the  Caister  men,"  says  Bob,  wery  decided.  "  Well, 
they  oan't  git  a  share  of  this,  and  I'll  tell  'em  so  pretty  sharp. 
The}'  aren't  comin'  aboard  here,  if  we  hev  to  keep  'em  off  with 
force." 

'  "  It  aren't  the  Caister  boat,"  calls  out  Dave  Henderson,  who'd 
gone  a  few  feet  up  the  shrouds.  "  It's  a  furrin  boat.  I  tell  'ee 
what,  chaps — it's  the  crew  comin'  back  to  this  here  craft." 

'  "  Yis,"  says  Ringy  Bell,  "  they're  standin'  up  in  her  an'  wavin' 
their  arms  about." 

'  "  Well,  they  aren't  a-comin'  on  board  ag'in,  I  tell  ye,"  says 
Bob.  wery  determined,  "  if  they  reckon  they  are.  They  hev 
'banloned  their  ship,  an'  she  wos  derelick  when  we  found  her.  We 
hev  got  the  right  to  her  now."  You  see,  he  didn't  want  to  give 
up  tis  rights,  Mr.  Cavanagh.  "  We'd  better  put  some  more  sail 
on  her,  chaps,  an'  then  we  can  give  'em  the  go-by." 

'  Well,  they  went  aloft  and  set  the  square-sels  ;  but  it  didn't 
'pear  to  maake  much  difference  to  her  raate  of  sailin',  an'  the  boat 
drew  out  to  meet  'em.  It  steered  out  to  cut  off  the  barquentine, 
an'  (-very  now  an'  then  the  skipper,  it  'peared  to  be,  kept  standin' 
up  and  wavin'  his  hand  an'  carryin'  on.  The  Californy  Salvage 
Comp'ny  got  on  the  deck-load  an'  watched  'em,  all  'cept  ole  Bob, 
whai;  kept  at  the  wheel  steerin'  like  a  graven  imige,  and  saayin'  over 
an'  over  ag'in  in  his  whiskers  that  he  worn't  a-goin'  to  give  in  to  a 
dirt}'  lot  o'  furriners. 

'  Suddenly  he  calls  out,  'cause  the  boat  wos  gittin'  nigh,  and 
they  could  hear  the  furriners  shoutin'  out  to  'em — they  wos 
rowi  i'  like  good  uns — "  What's  he  maakin'  for  ?  Jest  see  if  there's 
a  ladder  over  the  side." 

'  Some  one  ran  to  the  boat's  davits  to  look,  an'  sure  enough  he 
found  a  'commodation-ladder  hangin'  there.  There  worn't  time 
to  draw  it  up  as  the  boat  dashed  'longside,  and  the  furriners  maade 
to  come  up,  shoutin'  wery  loud  in  their  lingo.  Ole  Bob  jumped 
away  from  the  wheel  an'  snatched  up  a  short  length  of  timber. 
"  Come  on,  boys !  "  he  says.  "  One  of  you  go  to  the  wheel,  and 
we'll  chuck  'em  back  into  their  bloomin'  boat !  " 

'  The  others  jined  him,  an'  it  looked  for  a  minute  as  if  there  wos 
goin  to  be  some  fun.  They  wos  quiet,  waiting  for  the  fust  man  to 
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show  his  head  over  the  deck-load  from  the  boat,  when  there  wos  a 
unexpected  divarsion.' 

Maylett  paused  here  for  effect.  '  What  was  it  ? '  asked  Cavanagh , 
recognising  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  say  something.  The 
lightsman  bit  off  a  fresh  piece  of  twist,  and  as  he  returned  the 
tobacco  to  his  pocket  resumed  : 

'  Why,  ole  Bob  was  waitin'  with  his  bit  of  deal  to  drop  the  fust 
man  what  showed,  when  there  wos  a  bustin'  noise  behind  him — 
jest  like  a  door  comin'  open  sudden.  The  whole  of  the  Salvage 
Comp'ny  turned  their  heads  when  they  heered  the  row,  and  stood 
still  with  their  mouths  gapin'.  Ole  Bob  and  the  rest  saw  that  the 
forrard  deck-house  door  had  come  open,  an'  in  the  doorway  wos  a 
man  in  a  red  cotton  cap,  lookin'  as  'mazed  as  they  did.  He  came 
out  blinking  like  a  owl  and  rubbin'  his  eyes.  As  tarn  of  him  came 
another  hairy  furriner,  and  behind  him  another. 

'  The  Californy  Salvage  Comp'ny  didn't  wait  for  no  more.  They 
fell  back  towards  the  barquentine's  quarter,  where  their  yawl  was 
towin',  jest  as  the  boat's  crew  came  over  the  lumber  on  the  deck. 
There  wos  no  notion  of  a  fight  now,  'cause  the  ship  worrit  a  derelick. 
They  looked  fair  limp  and  silly  when  the  furriners  faaced  'em  on 
the  deck,  all  jabbering  their  lingo  at  a  termendious  raate.  The 
Californy  men  backed  to  their  yawl  with  plenty  of  cusses  flyin' 
among  'em,  and  they  climbed  slow  and  sad  into  the  boat.  But  the 
slowest  and  sickest  of  the  lot  was  ole  Bob  Cossey. 

'  "  What's  the  meanin'  of  it,  Bob  ?  "  says  Dave,  quiet-like. 

'  "  Why,  you  know  well  enough,"  growls  the  ole  man  ;  "  shet 
your  silly  jaw.  We've  ondle  boarded  the  wrong  ship.  Tha's  all. 
Tha's  the  way  these  drunken  furriners  sail  their  craft.  They  wos 
safe  anchored.  They  couldn't  see  nothin',  so  they  trusted  in 
Prov'dence  and  turned  in.  Lor  !  how  the  Caister  men  will  sling  it 
at  us !  We  hev  boarded  the  wrong  ship."  It  wos  as  good  as  a 
plaay.' 

The  senior  lightsman  chuckled  at  the  notion,  and  the  stores- 
keeper  joined  in  his  mirth.  '  But  what  about  the  boat  with  the 
skipper  and  the  others  ?  Where  had  that  come  from  ?  '  asked 
Cavanagh  doubtfully,  after  an  interval. 

'  Why,  you  see,'  explained  Maylett,  betaking  himself  to  his 
painting  again,  plying  his  brush  leisurely,  and  then  pausing,  as  if 
to  note  the  effect.  '  Why,  you  see,  the  skipper  and  most  of  the 
crew  had  gone  ashore  the  night  afore.  The  ship  had  been  brought 
up,  as  they  couldn't  get  on,  on  account  of  the  wind  fallin'.  The 
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fog  come  on,  and  they  had  to  wait  till  daaylight  and  it  clearin*. 
The  anchor  watch  had  been  awaake  all  night  an'  had  turned  in 
comfort'bly  arterwards.  They  worn't  afeard  of  nothin'  sinkin'  'em, 
'cause  the  weather  wos  clearin'  with  the  sun,  an'  they  reckoned  on 
bein'  seen.  Besides,  there  wos  nothin'  that  could  sink  a  ship 
loaded  like  she  wos.' 

'  But  how  d'ye  account  for  the  guns  and  rockets  the  California 
men  had  heard  ?  '  said  Cavanagh,  who  was  plainly  sceptical. 

Maylett  put  on  a  streak  of  Indian  red  with  extreme  care  before 
replying.  '  The  Crossand  lightsmen  had  seed  a  steamer  runnin' 
too  nigh  the  sand,  an'  they  sent  up  a  rocket  an'  fired  a  couple  of 
guns.' 

'  You'll  do,'  commented  the  stores-keeper  ambiguously.  '  I 
wonder  I  never  heard  of  it.  I  suppose  that's  all  ?  ' 

"  Yes,'  said  Maylett,  with  a  short  laugh.  '  They  had  a  long  pull 
back,  that's  all.  The  ondle  thing  that  happened  arter  that  waa 
the  wind-up  of  the  Californy  Salvage  Comp'ny  ;  and  Bob  Cossey's 
niece  was  married  the  same  year.' 

WILLIAM  J.  BATCHELDER. 
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A   LETTER  FROM  SENS. 
BY  SIR  JAMES  YOXALL,  M.P. 

.  .  .  THERE  was  talk  of  you  here  to-day;  the  Vardy-Eobsons 
have  been  here  awhile — what  a  sensible  second  wife  she  makes 
him,  by  the  bye.  Now  they  have  motored  into  the  Morvan,  and 
to-night  I  am  alone.  Our  talk  of  you  brought  you  to  heart 
again,  and  so,  with  hours  to  fill  in  between  dinner  and  bed,  what 
pleasanter  pastime  than  write  you  an  old-fashioned  long  letter, 
the  sort  they  say  is  never  written  now? 

I  suppose  it  will  be  sent  on  to  you,  wherever  you  are — this  is 
•foolish  thin  paper,  I  hope  it  may  last  the  journey  out.  I  imagine 
you  at  the  flap  of  some  Arabian  tent,  parched  with  a  thirst  you 
might  give  the  world  for  if  you  were  here  at  Sens.  Why  aren't 
you?  Why  travel  so  Orientally?  Chewing  some  leathery 
Eastern  dish  or  other,  you  will  be,  the  night  this  reaches  you  : 
I  have  just  dined  off  the  real  thing,  the  cuisine  franqaise  that  is 
French.  And  this  is  Burgundy — burgundy,  Tantalus! — do  you 
understand?  What  stuff  have  you  crammed  into  your  hookah? 
My  cigar's  no  londres,  though  I  brought  it  from  London  myself. 
So  here  I  sit  beatified — why  aren't  you  with  me?  Gad,  we  would 
fleet  the  time  carelessly,  and  warm  the  cockles  of  our  hearts  in  a 
friendly  swarry,  if  you  were !  I  think  you  never  came  here  even 
once,  in  all  your  travels,  did  you?  You  wander  so  confoundedly 
far.  Why  not  stick  to  Europe,  as  I  do,  travelling  in  miniature ; 
and  to  Western  Europe  at  that?  0  Sheikh  of  Little  Egypt,  the 
best  lies  always  near  us,  did  we  know. 

You  will  think  I  come  to  Sens  rather  often.  I  do.  A 
fantastic  association  of  ideas  sends  me  here,  or  tries  to,  every 
time  I  walk  down  Whitehall.  I  see  red  uniforms  reflected  in 
silver  drums  or  cuirasses  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  I  think  of  the 
Eue  du  Tambour  d' Argent  at  Sens.  Ever  since  I  saw  a  winter 
sunset  on  the  Yonne  here,  that  is,  years  ago;  colour  I  tried  to 
put  on  canvas  and  couldn't — flamboyant  reds  among  sheeny 
greys.  One  of  the  many  pictures  I  meant  to  paint. 

Which  is  why  the  hue  of  the  King's  livery,  reflected  in 
mirrors  of  metal  at  Whitehall,  despatches  me  to  Sens,  totally  or 
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mentally,  every  time.  Sens  is  such  an  unspoiled  bit  of  Old 
France ;  Sens  frames  my  mental  pictures  so  well  for  me — and  so 
much  depends  on  a  frame.  Corner  of  the  Eue  du  Tambour 
d'Argent  this  afternoon  I  must  have  stood  ten  minutes  regarding 
a  picture-framer's  shop.  Not  that  the  things  in  the  window  were 
worth  even  stealing,  but  I  so  like  the  word  and  idea  encadreur. 
'  Carver  and  gilder  '  is  not  bad,  when  you  see  it  above  small- 
pane  d  old  shop-windows  in  London  sometimes;  but — to  be 
'  Duroc,  Encadreur  ' !  I  almost  wish  my  father  had  made  me  an 
encadreur.  What  taste  I  might  show,  and  what  a  useful  herald- 
like  function  discharge !  To  frame  and  proclaim ! — '  you  follow 
me?  '  as  young  Oxford  men  used  to  say  twenty  years  ago ;  I  make 
a  definition  horrid  mess  of  every  picture  I  paint,  but  I  know  how 
to  choose  a  frame.  The  mere  name  of  the  street  I  went  through 
this  afternoon  is  a  scarlet-and-silver  frame. 

Rue  du  Tambour  d'Argent!  Eomance  in  that  name,  don't 
you  think?  And  colour,  and  music,  and  war — the  old-fashioned 
war.  You  have  seen  service;  I  taste  the  idea  historically  only, 
and  mine  must  be  the  courtly,  eighteenth  century,  King's 
hunting-party  kind  o'  war,  an  you  please !  Not  wholesale — not 
very,  very  gory — not  diabolically  scientific,  Mars  armed  with 
high  explosives! — give  me  the  stately  old  kind  of  battling  that 
went  leisurely  about  Brabant  ere  Valmy  happened,  or  Buonaparte 
forcod  the  pace,  or  Moltke  inhumanly  schemed.  I  regard  con- 
scription or  universal  service  tolerantly  now  that  I  am  too  old  to 
carry  arms;  but  give  me  the  fine  old  Condean,  minuet-like, 
gavottish  style  of  taking  the  field — 

Gravement,  noblement,  on  s'avance — 

Eue  du  Tambour  d'Argent  war.  Can't  you  hear  the  reveille  in 
that  name?  The  patter  of  drumsticks,  gentle  as  rain,  and  then 
swelling  up  into  a  trample  of  horse?  And  the  clarions  sounding, 
the  bits  a-champing,  blue  banners  with  golden  lilies  flying,  and 
Turonne  come  to  marshal  the  brave ! 

This  old  Eue  of  mine  is  a  somnolent  thoroughfare  now,  which 
takes  its  ease  like  an  elder,  in  its  own  shadow,  and  nods  away  the 
hours  which  belong  to  the  sun.  A  beck  of  water  goes  purling 
down  it,  which  always  seems  the  same  water,  though  nothing 
else  is  the  same.  The  past  is  most  of  it  past;  only  such  a  futile 
imagination  as  mine,  I  suppose,  can  hear  the  silver  drum  throb 
down  the  Eue  du  Tambour  d'Argent,  obbligato  to  cathedral  bursts 
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of  psalm.  Not  in  the  flesh  again  shall  Sourdeval  the  tambour- 
major  strut  drumming  along  to  the  pedimented  archway,  whence 
Babette,  trim,  jaunty,  and  pert,  would  peep  out  for  a  jest  and  an 
embrace.  Babette,  Sourdeval,  the  red  shine  of  the  drum  .  .  . 
I  do  not  evoke  them — I  see  them,  I'm  sure  they  lived.  Sourdeval 
would  be  the  famous  tambour-major  of  the  Koyal  Burgundy 
Eegiment,  smart  in  his  tri-cornered  hat,  spats  and  gauntlets  of 
blanched  leather,  and  white  uniform  braided  with  red!  Poor 
Babette  was  maid  to  Madame  la  Marechale,  commander  of  the 
Commandant  of  Sens.  One  roll  of  the  silver  drum  in  that  street 
this  afternoon  and  ...  I  protest,  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  only 
one  magical  word  needs  uttering  for  all  the  fair  Bourbon  past  to 
re -live.  ,  .  . 

Some  of  it  lives  on  still;  neither  guillotines  nor  Napoleons 
could  kill  the  old  France  quite.  Its  fleurs-de-lis  re-flower  in 
strange  places — I  think  it  is  Paul  Bourget  who  tells  of  a  Kentucky 
millionaire  who  '  fancied  that  crest,'  and  had  the  arms  of 
St.  Louis  painted  on  his  motor-car.  But  what  I  am  thinking  of 
is  a  story  which  Villiers  de  1'Isle-Adam  used  to  tell.  It  was  in 
1871,  on  the  very  anniversary  of  the  day  when,  tambours  rolling 
all  around  the  scaffold,  Louis  XVI.  brought  bravely  to  an  end 
his  existence  as  a  stupid  man,  that  the  Paris  flag  of  yielding 
went  up,  and  presently  Jules  Favre  must  pass  through  the 
Prussian  outposts  to  sign  the  capitulation  within  the  Palace  of 
Versailles.  The  irony  of  it !  In  that  palace,  a  frame  for  pictures 
of  French  victories  in  Germany,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  been 
proclaimed  German  Emperor  urbi  et  orbi  ten  days  before,  the 
ghosts  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon  protesting  in  vain ! 

Well,  the  Frenchman's  faltering  claims  and  extenuations  had 
been  roughly  disposed  of,  and  Bismarck,  stooping  to  the  parch- 
ment, wrote  in  the  final  words — so  Villiers  de  1'Isle-Adam  used 
to  say.  '  In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  have  set  their  seals 
and  signatures  hereto.  Done  at  Versailles  this  28th  day  of 
January,  1871  A.D.'  The  Chancellor  scrawled  his  name,  used 
the  new  Imperial  seal,  and  turned  to  Favre.  But  the  Frenchman 
boggled  and  stammered — it  was  inexcusable  of  him,  but  he  had 
forgotten  to  bring  the  seal  of  the  Kepublic ! — could  a  messenger 
be  sent  to  Paris  for  it  at  once  ? 

*  No  need  to  wait — use  your  own  signet,  Monsieur!  ' 
Bismarck  was  pointing  to  a  ring  on  Favre 's  finger,  and  the 
Frenchman  tingled  with  a  sudden  remembrance,  for  Naundorff 
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had  given  him  that  ring.  Favre  had  been  NaundorfFs  advocate- 
at-bar,  and  really  believed  the  Perkin  Warbeck  from  Silesia  to 
be  son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  and  lineal  king  of 
Frunce.  Perhaps  he  was,  too.  The  setting  of  the  ring  enclosed 
an  opal,  with  the  Bourbon  blazon  cut  intaglio,  the  '  trois  fleurs- 
de-lis  sur  champ  d'azur  ' ;  thus  did  the  lilies  re-flower  again.  You 
have  lived  in  the  East  too  much  not  to  believe  in  Kismet ;  Favre 
did  that  day  when,  stooping  and  shaking,  to  the  capitulation  of 
Paris  he,  the  envoy  of  a  Eepublic,  set  the  seal  of  the  Bourbons, 
in  the  very  perdition  of  a  Napoleon's  fall. 

Sens  is  one  of  the  towns  which  these  French  vicissitudes  seem 
to  have  left  little  changed.  But  even  here  fine  bits  of  Old  France 
die  out  from  time  to  time.  The  Carmelite  convent  in  the  Eue  du 
Tambour  d' Argent  stands  empty  and  shuttered  to-day;  it  is  to 
become  a  distillery,  I  hear.  MM.  Combes  and  Briand  have 
acted  strenuously,  and  Theresa's  nuns  are  gone  to  Brazil,  I  am 
told.  Grieve  with  me  a  little,  Mahometan  though  you  be  at 
heart ;  even  a  muezzin  might  laud  a  Theresa,  the  sanest  of  mystics 
and  most  sensible  of  saints.  I'm  a  Protestant  myself,  and 
decline  to  believe  that  '  a  violet  odour  and  a  fragrant  oil  distilled 
from  her  tomb ; '  but  she  was  never  a  distiller  of  Chartreuse,  or 
Benedictine,  or  '  Ehum  des  Saints-Peres,'  nor  of  sanctimonious 
melancholy  either.  She  could  laugh,  good  creature,  and  I 
daresay  grew  fat.  '  Mirth  is  from  God,'  she  taught,  '  and 
dulness  is  from  the  devil.'  Also,  in  an  age  when  dirt  was 
supposed  to  spell  devoutness,  she  was  daintily  clean.  '  Wash !  ' 
she  commanded  her  disciples;  can't  you  see  'em  stare?  It  was 
she  who  introduced  soap  into  Spain  very  like.  Her  nuns  had  to 
handle  the  besom  and  scrubber  as  much  as  the  breviary  and 
rosary  almost — the  soul  of  a  Dutch  mevrouw  must  have  animated 
that  daughter  of  Castille — a  transmigration  from  one  of  the 
villages  near  Delft,  where  they  holystone  the  insides  of  the 
chimneys.  And  it  was  all  to  be  done  to  God's  glory ;  '  God  dwells 
in  the  scullery  too,'  she  said,  driving  the  nuns  out  of  chapel. 
I  wish  she  had  founded  a  lay  Order  of  Dishwives ;  I  suppose  no 
experienced  traveller  ever  allows  himself  a  glance  into  a  kitchen 
abroad. 

Well,  they  are  gone,  Theresa's  nuns  are  gone ;  I  could  better 
have  spared  a  phalanstery  of  friars.  They  are  gone  across  the 
Atlantic.  But  wherever  they  be  to-night,  safe  in  port  or  ill  upon 
tho  swaying  ocean,  they  will  be  praying  for  you  and  me.  Let  us 
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think  nicely  of  them  for  that.  The  best  of  Santa  Teresa's 
doctrine  was  its  unselfishness.  A  nun  was  not  to  be  votive  and 
ascetic  for  her  own  sake  only — she  was  to  renounce  the  world  for 
the  sake  of  the  world.  Carmelites  mainly  bent  upon  their  own 
spiritual  education  were  unworthy  Carmelites,  Theresa  told  them. 
And  that  is  why  to-night  and  every  night  the  daughters  of  her 
doctrine  supplicate  and  agonise  for  you  and  me.  Especially  from 
ten  to  eleven  they  do  it,  for  that  is  the  hour  when  evil  most  wakes 
and  prepares,  the  poor  innocents  are  told. 

1  Ten!  '  says  the  cloister-clock — four  bells  it  will  be  in  the 
first  night-watch,  won't  it? — if  the  sisters  are  still  at  sea. 
*  Ten!  Now  the  spirit  of  evil  is  abroad!  '  The  Carmelite 
women  kneel  in  the  gloom  and  seem  to  see  nocturnal  legions,  the 
vast  insidious  array  of  Apollyon,  antiquus  hostis,  crowding  up 
in  a  stealthy  night-march  to  conquer  the  world.  Even  as  your 
friends  the  Paynim  did,  in  the  days  when  Teresa's  forbears 
wardered  Spain  against  the  Moors.  The  nuns  almost  see  the 
turbans,  the  sooty  malevolent  eyes,  the  moustachios  curving 
above  the  wicked  smiles.  And  they  tremble  for  a  world  about 
to  succumb. 

They  tremble,  but  they  fight;  they  supplicate  while  they 
shiver ;  weary  and  sleepy  in  their  wintry  chapels,  knees  bruised  on 
the  flagstones,  hair-shirts  torturing,  they  plead  and  agonise  for 
you  and  me.  Till  presently,  while  the  abnegatory  prayers  go 
up  like  perfume,  their  shut  eyes  see  Satanic  hosts  recoil;  for 
wherever  the  stealthy  march  encounters  a  knot  of  praying  women 
some  necromantic  squadron  must  waver,  break,  and  retreat. 
That  is  the  Carmelitic  faith,  at  any  rate,  and  it  sends  the  sisters 
to  their  cells  rejoicing,  that  they  have  been  privileged  to  shield 
some  of  us  who  else  must  have  been  overwhelmed.  Maybe : 
who  knows? — 

Puiequ'ici-bae  toute  ame 
Donne  a  quelqu'un 
Sa  musique,  sa  flamme 
Ou  son  parfum — 

perhaps  the  all-night  revellers  at  Montmartre  have  been  less 
'  gay  '  than  they  would  have  been  but  for  that,  don't  you  think? 
If  the  Carmelite  belief  be  only  a  dream,  it  is  surely  a  dream 
sublime. 

Charles  Dickens  would  have  clapped  his  hands  for  Theresa. 
He,  too,  in  hib  own  good  way,  fought  against  filth  and  evil,  as 
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brother  to  all  the  world.  I  mention  him  here,  because  here  he 
came — you  must  have  read  his  account  of  it;  I  found  a  first- 
edition  copy  of  his  '  Pictures  from  Italy  '  in  the  market-place  at 
Cambridge  the  other  day.  In  the  joy  of  his  young  success  he 
came  posting  through  France,  generously  spending  louis;  he 
would  see  the  Yonne,  that  wide  white  water  which  lately  flooded 
Paris — but  you  won't  have  read  of  that  yet !  He  would  see  the 
low  bridges,  and  the  mist  above  them,  the  tree-tops  standing  out 
of  the  vapour,  a  Corot !  Yes,  and  the  sunlight  on  the  tree -tops, 
and  the  cathedral  climbing  cloudward  in  the  unachieved  effort  of 
its  tower.  How  different  this  from  Southwark  and  Fleet  Street, 
he  wculd  think;  and  then — but  I  will  quote;  the  book  is  here, 
they  have  brought  it  me  proudly  :  '  The  carriage  begins  to  rattle 
and  roll  over  a  horribly  uneven  pavement  '  into  the  banlieue  of 
Sens,  and  then  '  round  the  corner,  up  the  street  ' — Kue  du 
Tambour  d'Argent — and  so  into  St.  Etienne's  precincts,  until 
'  here  we  are  in  the  yard  of  the  Hotel  de  1'Ecu  d'Or.' 

Louis  Philippe  is  gone,  Louis  Napoleon  is  gone,  the  Carmelite 
nuns  are  gone,  Dickens  is  gone ;  but  still,  I  assure  you,  '  the 
landlady  of  the  Hotel  de  1'Ecu  d'Or  is  here;  and  the  landlord  of 
the  Hotel  de  1'Ecu  d'Or  is  here ;  and  a  gentleman  in  a  glazed  cap, 
with  a  red  beard  like  a  bosom  friend,  who  is  staying  at  the  Hotel  de 
1'Ecu  d'Or  is  here,'  still  here.  For  the  inn  has  hardly  changed. 
Automobiles  roll  up  to  it  now  instead  of  travelling-chaises;  but 
still  after  dinner,  '  under  the  balcony  the  inferior  servants  of  the 
inn  are  supping  in  the  open  air  at  a  great  table ;  the  dish,  a  stew 
of  meat  and  vegetables,  smoking  hot,  and  served  in  the  ;ron 
cauldron  it  was  boiled  in.'  The  courtyard  still  frames  that 
scene.  '  They  have  a  pitcher  of  thin  wine,  and  are  very  merry; 
merrier  than  the  gentleman  with  the  red  beard  who  is  playing 
billiards  in  the  light  room  on  the  left  of  the  yard,  where  shadows, 
with  cues  in  their  hands  and  cigars  in  their  mouths,  cross  and 
recros.-i  the  window  constantly.'  I  broke  the  balls  in  that  room 
to-day. 

Transient  phantoms  we  wanderers  are,  even  the  longest- 
legged  of  us !  What  permanent  mark  do  you  leave,  even  you,  by 
your  '  toiling  in  immeasurable  sand  '?  Shadows  we  are,  that 
cross  a  lit  window,  cue  in  hand  and  cigar  in  mouth,  insouciant, 
thougli  two  eternities  enwrap  us.  Wheels  we  are,  of  which  the 
roll  and  rattle  soon  die  out  upon  the  distant  road  into  the  im- 
measurable quiet.  Life,  don't  you  think,  is  a  camera  ohscura, 
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we  tripping  on  across  the  canvas  and  out  of  the  circular  frame; 
the  eye  of  the  great  Encadreur  looking  down  all  the  while.  He 
continually  fits,  not  the  frame  to  the  picture,  but  a  new  picture  to 
the  frame.  We  leave  some  ghastly  traces,  however;  so  that 
'  still  the  thin  Cure  walks  up  and  down  alone,  with  his  book  and 
umbrella/  as  he  did  when  Dickens  flitted  by.  '  And  there  he 
walks,  and  there  the  billiard-balls  rattle,  long  after  we  are  fast 
asleep  ' — in  the  vast  brown  bed  of  earth.  So,  too,  in  the  Eue  du 
Tambour  d' Argent  to-night  a  ghostly  drum  will  begin  to  throb, 
very  like,  and  Babette  shall  trip  out,  a  form  as  faint  and  grey-green 
as  a  Corot  willow,  mournfully  to  smile  at  Sourdeval. 

It  is  getting  late;  I  yawn — do  you?  But  if  I  search  for  a 
candle  all  the  ghosts  in  this  old  room  will  sway  and  shiver ;  if  I 
am  motionless  they  may  live  on  till  cockcrow,  poor  beggars, 
perhaps.  Good-night.  Shall  I  ever  say  'Good-morrow!'  to 
you  again?  When  do  you  get  back  to  London?  Maybe 
I  shall  never  return  to  Sens.  But  I  shall  remember  it 
always — here  and  hereafter,  I'm  hoping — as  a  ghost  or  as  one  of 
the  redeemed ;  there  can  be  no  heavenly  Heaven  in  which  one's 
pleasantest  days  on  earth  are  quite  forgot.  Sens,  the  broad 
Yonne  in  September,  pale-green  lights  in  the  placid  water,  the 
bland  poplars  tressed  in  gold.  And  the  inn,  the  cathedral,  the 
Eue  du  Tambour  d' Argent — I  hope  I  shall  eternally  remember 
them  all.  Yes,  and  I'll  warrant  you,  sometimes  in  that  gleeful 
heaven  where  he  now  must  be,  Charles  Dickens  remembers  them, 
with  that  exquisite  kind  of  joy  which  is  slightly  sad.  .  .  . 

Such  was  the  letter  which  John  Oliver,  K.I.,  sent  to  Major 
Mackister,  E.E. 
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I. 

HUGH  AIREY  stood  at  last  on  the  pass  that  looks  down  on  Galdang 
Tso.  The  turquoise-blue  lake  shimmered  beneath.  The  village 
lay  huddled  on  a  spur  beyond.  The  monastery  hung  over  it  half- 
way up  the  cliff,  a  long  white  line  dotted  with  black  where  the  yak- 
hair  curtains  hung  from  the  eaves.  The  cairn  on  the  jagged  peak 
above,  was  his  brother's  grave. 

There  had  been  hardly  a  day  in  the  last  twenty  years  on  which 
Hugb  had  not  pictured  the  place.  His  brother  had  described  it. 
'  A  little  rock-girt  Arcady  entirely  pent  in  with  coloured  crags, 
scored  and  charactered  like  an  old  script.  From  the  pass  you  can- 
not see  the  way  in  or  the  way  out.' 

"When  Gilbert  came  home  on  furlough,  Hugh  made  him  sketch 
the  place  and  mark  the  position  of  the  cairn.  The  map  was  in  his 
pocket  with  his  brother's  letters.  The  picture  he  had  kept  in  his 
mind  was  strangely  real.  Everything  was  as  he  had  imagined  it, 
only  the  path  had  carried  him  beyond  the  lake.  The  descent 
doubled  back  to  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge.  And  he  had  not 
thought  of  the  praying  flag,  the  straight  pine-mast,  and  '  the 
horses  of  the  wind '  fluttering  over  the  grave. 

Galdang  Tso  was  the  spot,  after  Aspley  Deeping,  his  brother 
had  loved  most.  He  had  made  a  cast  for  it  from  Leh  on  his  first 
shooting-trip.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  place  to  draw  him  there, 
except  that  it  lay  so  far  off  his  track  or  any  track  he  had  ever  heard 
of,  that  he  thought  the  detour  would  be  worth  while.  A  very  un- 
frequented path  led  up  to  a  snow  pass,  which  seemed  to  lead  no- 
where at  all.  It  fronted  another  pass  two  days'  journey  from  it. 
The  dip  in  the  ridge  beyond  was  the  Chora-La,  which  looked  down 
on  the  monastery  and  the  lake,  '  the  spot  most  favoured  of  earth 
in  the  slow  mouldering  and  settling-down  of  the  hills,'  so  Donald 
had  written.  But  the  place  was  enclosed  by  a  natural  fortress 
which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  up  by  angry  Titans.  Wherever 
you  emerged  from  the  hollow  to  north,  or  south,  or  east,  you  came 
upon  leagues  of  splintered  limestone,  block  upon  block  cast  upon 
one  another  in  some  cataclysmic  upheaval,  as  if  the  mountains  had 
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been  rent  inwardly  and  showered  around.  It  would  take  a  strong 
climber  hours  to  make  a  mile  through  it.  There  was  no  access  to 
the  place  save  by  the  Chora-La. 

And  in  the  midst  of  this  amazing  wilderness  Donald  had 
written  of  a  sleepy  village  with  a  little  path  round  the  lake,  and 
walnut-trees  and  apricots  hanging  over  it,  and  banks  of  turf  built 
up  outside  the  doors  planted  with  hollyhocks  and  snapdragon 
and  asters,  for  all  the  world  as  if  it  had  been  Thun  or  Lauterbrunnen. 
Hugh  looked  down  on  the  trees  in  the  little  plot  three  thousand 
feet  below.  It  was  days  since  he  had  seen  one. 

The  pilgrimage  was  Hugh's  first  journey  out  of  Europe.  He  and 
Donald  had  been  nomads  from  their  youth,  but  in  Hugh  the 
instinct  had  been  starved.  When  their  father  died  Donald  had 
already  joined  his  regiment  in  India  and  Hugh  was  still  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  left  the  University  with  nothing  to  fall  back  upon 
except  a  Third  in  the  Classical  Tripos,  some  vague  literary  lean- 
ings, and  a  great  love  for  the  poetry  of  Browning  and  Keats,  gifts 
which  were  tempered  with  a  longing  to  be  away,  to  dwell  in  tents 
under  the  shadow  of  Lebanon,  to  cross  Africa,  or  camp  on  the  roof 
of  the  world.  Instead,  he  became  a  schoolmaster. 

Hugh  felt  that  it  was  the  only  way  out.  When  Canon  Airey 
died  he  could  not  leave  his  mother.  It  was  not  her  loneliness  only 
he  had  to  think  of ;  she  was  left  badly  off.  Aspley  Deeping  was 
a  rich  living,  but  Hugh's  father  had  never  been  careful  about 
money ;  he  had  been  generous  to  a  fault.  And  the  blow  had  been 
cruelly  sudden.  It  meant  a  change  in  Hugh's  life  he  had  not  counted 
on.  When  he  and  his  mother  left  the  beautiful  old  house  by  the 
river  he  did  not  think  it  possible  he  could  be  happy  anywhere 
else ;  they  turned  their  backs  on  it  as  on  some  lost  Eden.  Hugh 
waited  until  he  had  taken  his  degree,  then  he  joined  his  uncle's 
school  at  Frean.  Here  he  travelled  vicariously.  Donald  used  to 
spend  his  leave  shooting  in  Burma  and  the  Pamirs,  and  his 
letters  would  carry  the  smell  of  the  wilderness  to  poor  Hugh,  who 
devoured  them  on  glum  Mondays. 

His  longing  for  the  East  was  a  passion.  He  and  Donald  had 
talked  and  dreamed  of  travel  and  far  lands  from  the  day  they 
played  Indians  together  on  the  island  in  the  river.  At  school  they 
knew  more  about  rivers,  lakes,  and  passes  than  their  masters. 
They  read  every  book  of  travel,  new  or  old,  they  could  lay  hands 
on,  and  in  the  holidays  they  camped  in  tents.  The  fragrance  of  a 
pine-wood  fire  and  the  smell  of  his  pony's  warm  coat  stirred  vague 
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longings  in  Hugh.  He  felt  instinctively  from  his  boyhood  that 
they  were  familiar  to  the  nose  of  the  explorer,  and  he  associated 
them  with  wide  horizons.  These  scents  affected  him  as  incense 
the  devout.  He  never  stifled  his  longings,  but  he  seldom  spoke  of 
them.  Only  sometimes  at  Frean  he  was  dreamy  and  abstracted, 
and  his  mother  guessed  the  trouble.  He  used  to  walk  all  day  across 
country  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  artemisia  scrub  on  the 
edge  of  the  down  made  him  strangely  restless.  His  brother  used 
to  press  leaves  of  it  in  his  letters  to  convey  the  smell  of  the  hills, 
and  I  Eugh  would  crush  the  herb  in  his  hands  by  the  roadside,  and 
the  sc  ent  would  carry  him  right  away  to  Galdang  Tso. 

And  now  he  stood  on  the  pass  looking  down  on  it.  What  a 
journey  it  had  been  !  The  grandest,  wildest  scenery,  the  keenest 
air.  White  snows  flashing  against  a  blue  sky,  the  roar  of  the  torrents, 
the  thunder  of  avalanches,  the  hot  reek  of  the  deodar ;  then  the 
southernwood,  and  afterwards  the  great  desolation  through  which 
he  toiled  bravely  for  three  weeks  till  he  stood  on  the  Chora-La. 
The  struggle  was  the  wine  of  life  for  him — long  withheld,  and  poured 
out  now  in  the  fullest  measure. 

Donald  had  taken  the  road  before  the  railway,  and  Hugh 
followed  in  his  steps  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  bought  his  mules 
at  Kalka  and  made  Simla  in  three  marches  by  the  bridle-track 
through  Kasauli  and  Sabathu.  He  was  bound  to  the  road.  He 
would  not  miss  an  inch  of  it,  but  followed  it  like  a  lover  through 
its  steam  and  cloud  and  ice  from  the  little  foothills  to  the  solitudes 
beyond  the  watershed.  And  he  was  rewarded  from  his  first  camp 
when  he  saw  the  plains  spread  out  before  him  after  the  day's  rain 
like  an  infinite  shore  at  low  tide  with  a  thousand  bright  water- 
courses and  a  great  estuary  racing  out  to  the  unknown  sea.  That 
was  the  Sutlej.  He  would  meet  the  river  again  in  Bussahir  pent 
between  grey  and  splintered  precipices,  leaping  all  barriers  in  its 
strength  and  joy. 

He  followed  the  road  to  Sabathu  through  terraced  rice-fields 
musical  with  the  chatter  of  little  purling  channels  and  hedged 
with  pomegranate,  then  in  full  scarlet.  He  made  Simla  on  the 
third  day  in  a  march  of  twenty-four  miles  through  bleak  hills. 
The  lamps  were  lit  on  the  mall  when  he  pressed  his  tired  pony  up 
from  Jutogh,  and  he  passed  officialdom  spinning  home  in  their 
rickshaws,  lofty,  remote,  imperturbable,  as  he  had  read  of  them, 
and  their  scarlet-coated  chaprassies  with  files  and  folios,  brown 
paper,  and  red  tape. 

23—2 
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The  place  depressed  him  as  it  had  his  brother,  who  had  found 
the  migratory  society  there  the  most  artificial  in  the  world.  He 
described  it  as  made  up  of  '  burra-crats '  and  birds  of  passage 
waiting  on  the  doorstep  for  appointments,  and  flying  off  with 
crumbs.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  moving  through  invisible  steel  hinges. 
Many  new  faces  passed  every  day,  faces  that  resented  other  faces, 
and  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  obligations  involved  in  any  new 
tie.  The  people  in  the  hotel  greeted  one  another  at  meals  as  who 
should  say  '  Good  morning,  damn  you.'  Especially  on  days  of 
mist  and  cloud ;  and  days  of  sunshine  were  rarer  than  the 
Sabbath.  But  for  Hugh  the  place  was  nothing  more  than  a 
caravanserai.  When  he  had  engaged  his  Tibetan-speaking 
munshi  and  completed  his  kit  he  was  glad  to  be  away. 

Four  days  out  on  the  slopes  of  Huttu  the  curtain  of  mist  was 
lifted  from  the  mountains,  and  Hugh  felt  purged  of  all  humours. 
The  Sun  god  had  thrown  open  his  palace  for  him,  and  bureaucracy 
was  playing  pitch  and  toss  on  the  steps.  Hugh  felt  the  magnet 
of  the  north.  There  was  a  rift  somewhere  in  the  flashing  barrier 
of  ice  through  which  a  path  must  lead  to  Galdang  Tso.  In  the 
meantime  the  forest  was  at  his  feet,  and  the  flowers  and  leaves 
glistening  with  the  dew.  He  looked  up  the  avenues  through  which 
the  watercourses  leapt  from  the  top  of  the  ridge,  overarched  with 
oak  and  chestnuts,  the  bed  and  walls  starred  with  blossoms  thicker 
than  man  sows  them ;  the  masses  of  petals  so  delicate  and  ethereal 
in  the  deep  shade  through  which  the  sun  scarcely  pierces  looked 
as  if  they  had  fallen  there  in  a  shower  and  might  melt  away.  Then 
a  turn  and  the  road  cut  through  a  sun-baked  grass  slope,  where 
he  could  tell  with  his  eyes  shut  the  flowers  that  grew  at  his  feet, 
strong  Alpine  plants  that  court  the  sun. 

Day  after  day  he  ate  away  the  road.  The  mist  and  rain  descended 
again  and  obscured  everything  except  the  cedar  forest,  which  was 
black  as  mortcloth  under  cloud.  In  the  evenings  he  used  to  read 
and  smoke  and  dry  his  clothes  in  the  forest  rest-houses  by  a  pine- 
wood  fire.  His  brother's  letters  which  he  carried  with  him  breathed 
a  passion  for  the  mountains  tempered  with  hovering  regrets  at 
friends  left  behind,  and  occasional  touches  of  homesickness,  as 
when  at  Narkanda  he  wrote  of  the  geranium  '  that  used  to  grow  on 
the  Hempnall  road,'  and  the  thistles  '  alive  with  fritillaries  and  small 
tortoiseshells,'  and  the  smell  of  the  hot  yellow-bedstraw.  '  You 
remember  the  patch  by  the  stone-heap  on  Withersdale  common.' 

'  Have  you  ever  noticed,'  he  wrote,  '  how  smell  calls  up  associa- 
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tionn  quicker  than  colour  or  sounds  or  even  taste,  the  scent  of 
crushed  herbs,  hot  trees,  burning  logs,  wet  planks  of  wood,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  fragrance  the  earth  exudes  after  rain  ?  The 
smoke  of  a  camp-fire  is  as  good  as  a  sketch-book.  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  call  up  a  pageant.  It  is  most  vivid  when  some  particular 
kind  of  smoke  is  blended  with  a  special  tobacco.  Deodar  and 
Turkish  cigarettes  send  me  right  away  without  any  conscious 
association  to  the  snows  beyond  Chakrata,  and  I  see  burrhel 
in  a  mist  on  an  immense  shale  slope  that  stretches  into  the 
clouds,  and  the  grey  boulders  all  round  indistinguishable  from 
the  herd  except  through  glasses.  Shisham  wood  and  latakia  bring 
back  a  camp  in  Scinde  and  a  night  I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking 
of  the  greylag  geese  standing  in  the  mud  shallows  at  the  end  of 
the  ihil  and  watching  the  reflection  of  the  moon  and  the  bent, 
frosty  reeds.  Or  I  think  of  hot  gun-barrels  without  knowing  why, 
and  the  tearing  noise  overhead  like  rending  calico  when  the  fowl 
are  disturbed  by  the  first  shot.  The  red  edge  of  the  sun  barred 
with  cloud  peeps  over  the  dunes  and  the  moon  pales. 

fc  But  no  smell  on  earth  disturbs  me  like  the  reek  of  hot  river- 
weed.  You  remember  the  stack  of  pulpy  umbelliferous  flowers 
that  choked  the  river  in  August.  Well,  I  smelt  something  like  it 
in  tie  Shan  States  last  year,  and  it  made  me  feel  sick.  I  shut  my 
eyes  and  I  saw  the  stump  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  and  the  yellow 
water-lilies.  I  heard  the  hum  of  the  water-wheel  and  smelt  the 
flour.  We  climbed  the  old  willow  and  Enid  found  the  goat-moth's 
caterpillar,  and  we  kicked  the  powdery  wood  into  the  river.  It 
was  loosestrife  time,  and  hemp-agrimony  and  forget-me-not  fringed 
the  dykes.  The  osier-bed  on  the  other  side  was  starred  with  pink- 
and-  white  convolvulus.  I  heard  the  reed- warbler  and  smelt  the 
hot  water-mint  by  the  boathouse.  The  jack  lay  motionless  among 
the  ^eds  in  the  sun.' 

ID  was  a  vein  of  homesickness  that  often  recurred  in  Donald's 
letters.  After  crossing  the  Kilmerung  he  had  written  : 

4  Romance  is  like  the  wrong  end  of  the  compass-needle,  it  flies 
the  point  of  attraction.  It  is  always  remote  and  far-away.  Now 
•  I  am  here  it  dwells  in  Aspley  Deeping,  in  the  deep  meadows  and 
cornfields  and  rutty  lanes  festooned  with  dog-roses  and  travellers' - 
joy.  I  long  for  another  summer  with  you  in  the  old  place.  How 
we  loved  it,  every  hour  of  it,  in  spite  of  our  restlessness  to  be  away. 
And,  dear  old  man,  bring  Enid.  I  know  you  could.  Go  in  and 
win  and  perpetuate  Deeping.  I  hate  ends.' 
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But  Hugh  had  not  won  Enid,  though  she  embodied  youth 
and  hope  for  him  and  Aspley  Deeping,  and  held  all  his  world  in 
her  little  hands. 

From  Huttu  he  descended  into  the  Sutlej  valley  by  Kotgarh, 
down  again  to  the  cactuses  and  the  great  black  lizards,  and  he 
followed  the  river  for  sixteen  marches  to  Sugnam.  He  had  been 
familiar  with  every  stage  of  it  for  years.  He  knew  the  muddy, 
cowy-smelling  road  to  Nachar  under  the  dripping  deodars,  the 
moss-bearded  pine-trees  of  Kotgarh,  the  huge  woolly-bears  that 
dropped  from  the  bushes  at  Sarahan. 

At  Wangtu  he  left  the  rain  behind  and  entered  a  dry  country 
that  reeked  of  southernwood.  Gradually  the  deodar  gave  way  to 
the  blue  pine,  and  Hugh  knew  that  this  meant  he  was  near  the 
frontier.  The  first  physical  hint  of  the  far  country  was  a  sharp- 
cut  ridge  of  limestone  that  rose  grey  above  the  purple  cedarn 
cover  of  the  hills  opposite  Urni.  He  knew  to  a  turn  in  the  road 
where  to  look  for  it.  But  the  spirit  of  Tibet  had  entered  farther 
into  the  valley.  At  Rampur  he  had  seen  a  Lama  turning  the  great 
wheel.  Then  he  passed  by  mani-walls  and  chortens  and  under 
pagoda-roofed  arches  frescoed  with  Buddhist  script,  scenes  which 
had  haunted  his  imagination  since  boyhood,  as  had  the  faces  of  the 
Tibetans  he  met  on  the  road  driving  their  flocks  of  goats  laden 
with  skin-bags  of  rock  salt  and  borax,  sometimes  with  a  kid  or 
two  behind,  ditch-delivered  by  the  way,  and  helped  along  by  the 
drover  with  his  crook  while  his  other  hand  piously  revolved  the 
wheel. 

At  Chini  the  far  bank  of  the  Sutlej  became  the  flank  of  Raldang 
and  holy  Kailas,  where  men  say,  quite  credibly,  that  Siva  dwells. 
Hugh  looked  up  from  the  forest  to  the  opposite  cliff  of  the  river 
and  the  glaciers  hanging  over  it.  There  was  no  valley  between  the 
Sutlej  and  the  god.  The  splintered  buttresses  that  towered  over 
him  were  the  shoulders  of  Raldang.  Here  the  path  was  cut  out 
of  the  precipice,  and  he  looked  down  its  jagged  ribs  on  the  stream 
two  thousand  feet  below,  so  far  beneath  that  the  wind  sweeping 
through  the  gorge  drowned  the  roar  of  the  torrent. 

He  passed  the  old  fort  at  Morang  and  entered  a  barren  country. 
There  were  no  trees  and  the  flowers  became  scantier.  He  made 
Sugnam  over  bleak  and  snowless  passes  and  followed  the  Thanuri 
river  to  Dankar  in  Spiti.  Thence  north  in  his  brother's  tracks  to 
Galdang  Tso,  through  purple-shadowed  hills  with  frowning  preci- 
pices flecked  with  the  spray  of  the  mist.  The  peace  and  beauty  of 
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the  evening  camps  transcended  anything  he  had  dreamt  of.  The 
lights  that  flitted  over  the  mountains  held  the  faintest  shadows  of 
colour ;  they  lingered  caressingly  on  the  weather-stained  rock  and 
lighted  up  caves  and  galleries  in  the  far  hills  that  were  indistin- 
guishable in  the  strong  sunlight.  Long  after  the  sun  had  set  the 
stars  swam  in  a  melting  blue— the  shade  of  a  butterfly's  wing. 
A  soft  violet  haze  merging  into  emerald  suffused  the  abrupt  cloud- 
rim  :hat  lay  stretched  at  the  foot  of  the  snows.  The  glaciers 
above  took  on  mysterious  lights  and  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  birth 
as  the  stars. 

Twelve  marches  beyond  Dankar  Hugh  pitched  his  camp  at  the 
foot  of  the  Chora-La  in  a  gully  between  steep  walls  of  cliff.  His 
roof  overhead  was  a  purple  scarf  of  night  embroidered  with  stars 
which  danced  to  the  music  of  a  glacier  stream,  soothing  him  to  sleep 
and  dreams  of  Enid  and  Donald  and  Aspley  Deeping — deep  draughts 
for  a  thirsty  soul.  The  mountains  had  given  him  their  best. 

II. 

It  was  harvest-time  in  Galdang  Tso.  The  apricots  hung  over 
the  path  by  the  lake.  Hugh  threw  up  his  stick  into  the  branches 
and  they  fell  in  showers.  Every  roof  was  covered  with  the  fruit 
laid  out  to  dry,  terrace  upon  terrace  up  the  hill-side,  so  that  the 
place !  was  a  blaze  of  colour  under  the  September  sun. 

The  Lamas  received  Hugh  kindly.  Donald's  visit  had  left  a 
friendly  tradition  in  the  village  for  the  English.  The  old  Abbot  of 
whom  he  had  written  had  passed  away,  but  his  successor  remem- 
bered the  tall  Englishman  who  had  been  killed  in  the  avalanche  and 
was  ouried  on  the  peak.  He  had  shown  him  the  library  and  pulled 
out  the  illuminated  scriptures  for  him  from  the  pigeon-holes  in  the 
wall —xylograph  editions  between  stout  wooden  boards.  Hugh 
was  shown  the  same  volume  of  St.  Milarapa  which  Donald  had 
described  with  its  quaint  little  coloured  tail-pieces  of  the  saints, 
Milarapa  and  Marpa  Lotsha,  sitting  in  devotional  attitudes  and 
halo  i(J  in  red  and  green  and  yellow. 

He  attended  the  service  before  the  great  Buddhas  as  Donald 
had  done,  in  the  half-dark  chapel  between  the  rows  of  singing 
mon  ts.  The  Abbot  chanted  the  prayers  and  the  Lamas  intoned 
the  jitany  ;  the  butter  lamps  flickered  before  the  shrines  ;  the  old 
smoke-stained  banner  of  Avalokiteswara  hung  from  the  pillar  by 
the  altar  just  as  Donald  had  described  it,  and  the  acolyte  filled  his 
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cup  out  of  the  same  massive  copper  tea-pot  with  the  turquoise  on 
the  lid. 

The  monks  had  no  sullen  looks  for  him.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  anger  or  passion  in  Galdang  Tso.  It  was  the  most  restful  self- 
sufficing  little  place,  out  of  the  way  of  all  raids,  and  happy  in 
the  slow  current  of  its  life  as  in  its  position,  shut  off  as  it  was  from 
the  prevailing  winds  half  the  year  and  watered  by  the  little  snow-fed 
stream  that  replenished  the  lake.  The  chronicles  of  the  valley  must 
have  been  of  the  simplest.  The  Abbot  doubted  if  blood  had  ever 
been  shed  there  with  intention,  unless  it  were  in  the  disputes  for  the 
succession  to  the  chair,  in  which  the  young  monks  used  to  fight 
with  their  pen-cases  and  lay  open  a  head  or  two  sometimes — for  the 
pen,  or  rather  its  heavy  iron  sheath,  was  their  literal  weapon. 
Buddhism  must  have  been  purer  in  Galdang  Tso  than  elsewhere  by 
reason  of  its  remoteness  and  its  detachment  from  the  politics  of 
Lhasa  and  Gyangtse.  The  only  time  Donald  ever  heard  the  old 
Abbot  speak  bitterly  was  of  the  degenerate  Red-caps  and  their 
traffic  with  charms  and  black  magic. 

Hugh's  Abbot  was  a  very  old  man.  He  was  friendly  but  taci- 
turn, and  less  communicative  than  his  predecessor,  who  used  to 
talk  with  Donald  as  freely  as  he  could  through  his  illiterate  inter- 
preter and  ask  him  a  hundred  questions  about  Europe.  Hugh 
tried  to  interest  the  old  man  in  Western  discoveries,  but  he  would 
nod  his  head  and  say  that  the  Buddhists  used  to  know  all  these 
things  when  the  world  was  young,  not  by  study,  but  by  grace.  They 
used  to  learn  about  the  universe  through  conscious  communion 
with  the  pervading  spirit  in  a  state  of  devout  trance. 

When  Hugh  asked  him  if  any  of  the  old  knowledge  had  been 
preserved,  the  Abbot  said  there  was  no  written  record  of  the  reve- 
lations. He  believed  the  whole  secret  of  natural  law  came  upon  the 
consciousness  like  a  flood,  after  which  the  initiate  became  indifferent 
to  worldly  things  and  was  borne  on  by  quicker  stages  to  a  spiritual 
consummation  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception. 

All  Hugh  had  read  in  Oriental  literature  about  aeons  and  kalpas, 
and  compartments  of  time  and  space  through  which  the  soul  passes 
in  its  purification,  seemed  almost  intelligible  at  Galdang  Tso.  It 
seemed  almost  to  fit  in  with  a  rational  explanation  of  existence. 
After  one  of  these  interviews  with  the  Abbot  he  was  left  with  the 
feeling  that  modern  psychologists  were  stumbling  upon  the  occa- 
sional manifestations  of  some  simple  pervading  law  which  was 
thrown  to  the  ancient  Buddhists  and  Vedantists  by  revelation — 
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a  law  which,  perhaps,  when  flashed  upon  the  inner  consciousness, 
would  make  clear  the  relations  between  matter  and  spirit,  and  the 
dead  and  the  living  throughout  the  whole  planetary  chain,  leaving 
every  atom  in  the  Universe  naked  to  our  illuminated  vision  and 
enabling  the  mind  to  transcend  time  and  space. 

But  the  old  man  was  so  feeble  Hugh  seldom  saw  him  after  his 
first  visit.  He  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  Guru.  He  had  taken 
Phimtshog  with  him  because  he  hoped  to  find  some  one  who  would 
talk  to  him  about  Donald,  and  who  might  perhaps  help  him  to 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  Lamas  and  the  life  they  led  and  what 
the}  believed.  Chance  threw  him  upon  Kagchungpa.  He  found 
him  one  day  stretched  on  the  ground  by  his  brother's  cairn  and 
gazing  down  on  the  lake.  Hugh  was  taking  his  bearings  and  he 
noticed  that  Ragchungpa  was  watching  him  interestedly.  He  told 
Phuntshog  to  give  the  youth  the  compass  and  show  him  how  the 
needle  pointed  always  to  the  North.  Ragchungpa  took  the  compass, 
looked  at  it  abstractedly  and  handed  it  back  without  a  word. 
Hugh  thought  that  he  was  not  interested  or  that  he  had  not  under- 
stood. 

'  He  wants  to  know  about  the  North,'  Phuntshog  said, '  whether 
it  is  the  white  country.' 

Hugh  wondered  if  he  were  thinking  of  snow.  But  there  was 
snow  all  round. 

'  He  wants  to  know  whether  you  come  from  the  North.' 

Hugh  pointed  to  the  West.  Ragchungpa  signed  that  he  under- 
stood, and  again  he  was  lost  in  thought.  Then  he  took  up  Hugh's 
field-glasses  and  fixed  them  on  the  monastery.  His  finger  fell 
mechanically  on  the  focussing  screw  and  he  drew  the  glasses  in  to 
suit  his  vision.  He  swept  the  village  and  the  Gompa  calmly.  Then 
he  1  urned  them  on  the  Chora-La. 

Hugh  was  astonished.  He  told  Phuntshog  to  ask  him  where  he 
had  seen  glasses  before.  Ragchungpa  shook  his  head.  '  He  has 
never  seen  them,'  Phimtshog  interpreted,  and  he  plied  him  with 
questions  until  a  perplexed  look  came  over  his  face  and  he  would 
say  nothing  at  all. 

Hugh  was  drawn  to  the  youth  from  the  first.  He  often  met  him 
by  ohe  cairn,  when  he  would  lead  him  to  talk  about  Lamaism  and 
the  legends  of  the  mountains  and  the  lake.  Ragchungpa  showed 
Hu<',ii  all  the  paths  that  led  out  of  the  basin  of  Galdang  Tso  to  the 
neighbouring  pasture  lands  on  the  heights.  He  brought  him  thick 
carj  >ets  for  his  tent  from  the  monastery  ;  he  sent  him  milk  and 
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barley-flour  every  day.  And  when  Hugh  offered  to  pay  for  his 
supplies  Kagchungpa  looked  so  bewildered  that  he  was  ashamed. 

Sometimes  Hugh  found  him  in  one  of  his  abstracted  far-away 
moods  when  he  would  barely  utter  a  word  all  the  morning.  He 
discovered  through  Phuntshog  that  the  young  man  was  a  Quen-tu- 
chaing,  which  was  the  name  in  the  valley  for  a  re-birth  who  could 
remember  his  previous  incarnation.  There  had  been  several  in 
Galdang  Tso,  though  the  memory  seldom  stayed  after  the  child 
was  nine.  If  it  survived  later  the  avatar  was  reputed  to  have 
second  sight,  and  was  held  in  particular  reverence  by  the  Lamas, 
who  believe  that  there  are  thousands  of  years  between  incarnations 
as  a  rule,  during  which  the  spirit  dwells  in  another  state  subject 
to  the  Karma  it  has  produced  on  earth  ;  but  sometimes  when  a 
life  is  struck  off  suddenly  in  full  activity  before  its  bent  for  good  or 
evil  is  determined,  the  spirit  finds  immediate  re-birth.  Of  these 
are  the  Quen-tu-chaing. 

Hugh  learnt  that  the  holiest  and  most  spiritual  of  the  Buddhists, 
such  as  the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Teshu  Lama  of  Gyangtse  and  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  greatest  monasteries,  can  choose  their  own 
incarnation,  but  with  them  even  the  memory  fades  in  the  new  birth. 
He  tried  to  lead  Ragchungpa  on  to  the  subject  of  his  previous 
existence,  but  he  seemed  to  shrink  from  it.  The  very  word  Quen- 
tu-chaing  would  stop  him  in  reverie  as  though  he  were  trying  to 
reconstruct  the  past.  Hugh  had  but  to  mention  it,  and  he  would 
be  silent  for  hours  at  a  time.  All  that  Ragchungpa  told  him  was 
that  the  recollection  of  his  past  life  was  becoming  very  faint.  He 
only  remembered  that  it  was  peaceful  and  in  a  far  country,  and 
there  was  a  river.  It  was  a  still  river.  Sometimes  he  could  see  the 
whole  scene,  every  detail  of  it  as  if  it  were  before  his  eyes.  Then  he 
lost  it  again  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

Hugh  thought  of  his  own  river  far  away  in  Aspley  Deeping — so 
far  away  that  it  seemed  almost  like  another  incarnation.  He  saw 
the  kingfisher  on  the  stump  and  the  gnats  in  a  circle  under  the  old 
willow,  and  the  long-legged  insects  skimming  over  the  stream. 
And  he  smelt  the  hot  river-weed.  There  he  was  wading  with  Enid 
through  deep  meadowsweet  to  the  osier-bed  where  she  used  to  read 
him  '  Hereward  the  Wake '  on  still  summer  evenings.  When  the 
conch-shells  of  the  monastery  in  the  valley  recalled  him  to  Galdang 
Tso  he  looked  up  and  saw  Ragchungpa  still  gazing  down  on  the 
lake.  Hugh  wondered  what  vision  he  saw  in  its  blue  waters. 
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III. 

After  the  feast  of  the  garlanding  of  the  yaks,  Hugh  went  into 
the  mountains  to  the  east  of  Galdang  Tso,  where  Donald  had  gone 
on  the  track  of  Ovis  ammon  on  his  last  journey.  His  brother's 
description  of  the  great  silent  wilderness  of  Leo  Porgyul  had  dis- 
turbed Hugh  at  Frean  more  than  anything  he  had  written.  His 
pilgrimage  was  not  yet  finished.  He  would  not  turn  back  until  he 
had  traversed  all  Donald's  country  and  stalked  a  herd  of  the  bog 
sheep. 

C filbert  had  posted  Donald's  last  letter  from  Leh.  '  You  remem- 
ber/ he  wrote,  '  how  we  used  to  dream  of  the  Pamirs  and  the 
Himalayas,  and  the  Kuen  Lun  mountains.  Well,  here  I  am  on  the 
roof  of  the  world  in  vast  solitudes,  a  land  of  strange  lights  and 
sourds  and  utter  loneliness,  where  the  wind  seems  to  be  trying 
to  speak  and  there  is  nothing  to  listen  to  it  but  the  lammergeier  and 
the  little  grey  marmots  that  watch  me  out  of  their  holes  and  the 
great  sheep  on  the  slopes.  Yet  I  feel  sometimes  that  the  hills  are 
peopled  with  folk.  The  rocks  are  so  grotesque  and  the  mist  scudding 
through  them  makes  them  look  as  if  they  were  moving.  Then 
when  one  is  encompassed  one  hears  sounds  and  whispers  and 
scuttling  to  and  fro  as  if  the  hills  were  alive  with  goblins.  When  the 
mist  disperses  and  the  boulders  take  shape  again,  their  materialisa- 
tion seems  all  a  pretence  as  if  they  were  constrained  to  preserve  the 
illusion  so  long  as  there  is  one  eye  to  pry  on  them.  If  we  are  too 
gross  to  perceive  it,  it  is  because  we  have  fallen  from  an  earlier 
state  of  initiation  through  the  pursuit  of  heaven-knows-what 
false  gods. 

'  The  Abbot  put  these  fancies  into  my  head,  and  the  longer  I 
camp  in  these  mountains  the  more  real  they  seem.  The  rocks  look 
so  solid  sometimes  after  their  gambols  that  I  have  struck  them 
with  my  alpenstock.  The  Lamas  are  wiser.  I  am  beginning  to 
understand  why  they  raise  their  chortens  and  mani-walls  and  deck 
their  passes  with  their  votive  flags.  One  night  in  the  Chora-La 
would  leave  me  half  a  Buddhist.  I  have  felt  the  itch  already  to 
grul  >  up  the  stones  with  my  nails  and  raise  a  cairn  to  the  genii  of  the 
place. 

"  Then  when  I  lie  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  sometimes  and  look 
down  into  the  immense  void  beneath  all  that  is  individual  in  me 
dissolves.  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  been,  and  will  be,  so  long  as 
soul  and  matter  exist,  not  in  a  separate  shell  always,  but  part  of  the 
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plastic  tissue  of  things  ;  sentient  clay,  though  unaware  to  what 
end  it  is  fashioned. 

'  Gilbert  is  in  a  valley  three  marches  off.  I  expect  he  has  several 
good  heads  by  now.  We  meet  at  Galdang  Tso.  You  will  laugh  at 
me  after  all  my  dreams  of  big  game  in  the  Himalayas,  but  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  shoot  anything  here.  I  have  had  plenty  of  chances. 
I  have  lain  to  the  leeward  of  the  herd  all  day  until  they  have  come 
up  to  me.  I  have  been  near  enough  to  smell  them,  and  I  can 
distinguish  one  or  two  by  their  cough.  But  I'd  rather  die  than 
draw  a  bead  on  one.  I  would  as  soon  fire  at  the  lectern  in  Norwich 
Cathedral.  It  seems  awful  to  take  life  in  a  place  like  this.  They 
and  the  marmots  and  the  wheatears  and  the  golden  eagle  are  the 
only  living  things  in  the  whole  of  this  wilderness,  except  Lopchu 
and  myself.' 

Donald  did  not  meet  Gilbert  at  Galdang  Tso.  It  was  on  his 
return  there  that  he  and  Lopchu,  his  shikari,  were  killed  by  an 
avalanche  a  few  miles  from  the  lake. 

It  was  already  late  in  September  when  Hugh  left  Galdang  Tso. 
He  met  the  north  wind  at  the  turn  of  the  year  and  the  cold  gripped 
him.  In  a  few  days  he  was  camping  in  the  wilderness  with  the 
Ovis  ammon  all  round  him.  Mist  and  cloud  invested  the  place. 
The  blue  lingered  in  the  sky  only  an  hour  or  two  after  sunrise. 
The  same  brooding  intentness  of  the  mountains  encompassed  him 
and  the  melancholy  of  the  great  shale  slopes  under  cloud.  He  felt 
infinitely  remote  from  his  kind.  In  these  solitudes,  where  the 
breath  of  Nature  is  so  quiet,  and  the  great  wastes  heaved  up  in  the 
first  throes  of  the  life-spirit  lie  waiting  her  mysterious  purpose,  the 
soul  is  thrown  upon  itself.  The  spirit  is  cowed.  The  range  of  the 
mind  expands,  leaping  the  present  and  its  needs  ;  long  centuries 
are  but  as  a  generation.  Hugh  was  conscious  of  the  shifting  of  the 
earth's  surface,  the  pressure  within,  the  loosening  of  the  crust,  and 
in  every  process  he  was  aware  of  a  deep  pervading  will. 

One  day  he  saw  part  of  the  western  cliff  of  Leo  Porgyul 
fall  into  a  chasm  five  thousand  feet  below.  It  was  so  far  away 
that  the  great  masses  of  rock  seemed  to  be  floating  down  through 
the  smoke  that  rose  up  densely  in  their  wake.  Hugh  thought  of 
the  final  cataclysm  as  he  heard  the  double  thunder  notes  of  the 
avalanche,  the  clash  of  rocks  striking  the  cliff  in  their  descent 
mingled  with  the  deeper,  angrier  bass  of  those  finding  bottom. 
He  felt  that  he  was  watching  a  single  and  swift  movement  in  the 
slow  moulding  of  the  earth.  *  The  stirring  of  the  earth  demon '  the 
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Lamas  called  it — with  an  insight  nearer  wisdom,  he  thought,  than 
men  m  cities  to  whom  all  phenomena  are  the  messengers  of  chance 
or  occasion — rain  the  call  for  waterproofs,  darkness  for  the  lighting 
of  lamps.  In  these  mountains  day  and  night  even  were  no  longer 
matters  of  course.  The  sun  rose  and  light  was  showered  with 
intention  upon  the  earth  ;  it  sank,  and  darkness  came,  a  deliberate 
flood.  Hail  and  rain  and  snow  were  bidden,  he  watched  the 
gathering  intention  in  the  clouds.  He,  a  conscious  atom,  was 
permitted  for  the  fraction  of  a  millicent  of  time  to  witness  the 
movement  of  the  earth-spirit  before  he  himself  was  caught  up  in 
some  eddy  of  the  tide  and  gathered  into  the  plastic  whirl  again 
in  whatever  shape  his  Karma  had  determined. 

He  had  become  the  spiritual  prey  of  these  mists  and  solitudes  ; 
the  pessimism  they  breathed  was  half  physical.  He  was  infected 
by  it  ;  it  entered  with  the  chill  into  his  bones.  He  felt  old  and 
spent  and  he  was  stricken  with  the  cold. 

The  weird,  sad,  hopeless  music  of  the  Lamas'  shells  and  horns 
and  drums  ascending  from  the  monastery  in  the  valley  beneath, 
the  plaintive  drone  of  the  monks  chanting  in  alternation  were 
attuned  to  the  spirit  of  the  wilderness  ;  vast,  desolate,  implac- 
able, a  place  where  the  old  gods  and  Titans  might  have  cried 
unheard. 

The  sounds  were  borne  up  to  Hugh  as  he  was  being  carried 
over  the  Chora-La.  He  understood  the  burden  of  their  cry  of 
propitiation.  Their  litany  ascended  to  the  forces  which  had 
heaped  up  the  mountains,  unloosened  the  avalanche,  and  hurled 
the  cliffs  upon  one  another  in  cataclysmic  confusion.  What  if 
these  forces  were  unappeasable  !  A  deep  melancholy  settled  in  on 
him.  He  felt  like  an  insect  which  has  survived  between  two  mill- 
stone s  closed  together,  preserved  a  moment  through  its  minuteness, 
but  pent  in.  Then  he  thought  of  his  own  fellow- creatures  gathered 
ant-like  in  clusters  on  the  sunny  shelves  of  the  earth,  and  he  longed 
for  cities  and  rivers,  and  traffic,  and  the  companionship  of  men 
who  are  busy  with  the  cares  of  their  own  hummock  or  crevice,  or 
with  the  continuance  of  their  sept.  Afterwards  when  the  chill 
mist  enveloped  him,  shrouding  desolation,  the  longing  passed  into 
a  gn  at  desire  for  peace. 

Hugh  had  suffered.  But  all  that  was  behind.  It  had  happened 
long  ago.  Now  he  was  going  back  to  Aspley  Deeping. 

Kagchungpa  tended  him  in  his  tent.     He  had  strewn  the  walls 
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and  floor  with  thick  carpets.  He  and  Phuntshog  sat  by  the  foot 
of  his  bed  warming  themselves  at  the  brazier. 

Hugh  had  not  spoken  for  hours.  There  was  something  swimming 
into  his  consciousness,  something  he  wanted  to  say  to  Ragchungpa. 
He  could  not  remember  what.  Years  and  years  ago  Ragchungpa 
had  asked  him  some  question  about  Aspley  Deeping.  He  had  been 
there  since  with  Enid  and  Donald.  And  then  he  had  been  very 
tired  in  the  mountains. 

When  he  awoke  again  his  eyes  strayed  to  Phuntshog. 

'  What  is  it  Ragchungpa  wants  to  know  ?  '  he  asked. 

1  It  was  about  the  garden  in  the  picture.' 

Ragchungpa  took  up  a  postcard  from  the  table  by  Hugh's  bed 
and  held  it  before  him. 

'  Where  is  the  house  of  the  pigeons  ?  '  he  asked. 

Hugh  saw  an  old  gabled  house  with  a  great  square  lawn  in 
front  bordered  with  stocks  and  roses,  white  croquet-hoops  at  the 
far  end,  and  a  cedar-tree  with  chairs  under  it,  a  hedge  of  box  and 
privet  beyond  bounding  the  shrubbery,  and  in  the  far  distance 
approached  by  a  garden  path  under  trellised  arches  an  old  brick 
wall  with  an  open  door  in  it.  At  the  bottom  of  the  card  in  the  left- 
hand  corner  was  written  '  The  Rectory,  Aspley  Deeping.' 

'  He  says  there  was  a  house  for  the  pigeons  by  the  wall.'  Hugh 
looked  at  Ragchungpa  dreamily. 

'  The  old  pigeon-house  ?  It  was  taken  down.  .  .  .  Matthews 
took  it  away  in  the  tumbril.  ...  It  was  before  the  new  people 
came.' 

He  closed  his  eyes  again.  When  he  opened  them  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  he  saw  the  postcard  lying  by  his  pillow. 

'  Do  you  know  this  garden  ?  '  he  asked. 

Ragchungpa  nodded. 

'  What  is  beyond  the  gate  ?  ' 

'  There  is  a  meadow  full  of  fruit-trees.  A  path  leads  through 
them  to  a  clear  running  stream.  A  white  house  stretches  across 
a  river,  and  there  is  always  a  noise  in  it,  and  the  water  flows  under- 
neath. There  is  a  stump  of  dead  wood  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
and  a  chain  connecting  it  with  one  bank.  You  must  take  the  boat 
on  the  other  side.  And  there  is  an  old  tree  that  leans  over  the 
river.  It  is  almost  falling  to  pieces.' 

As  Hugh  listened  he  knew  that  the  fear  and  pain  of  his  dream- 
journey  were  at  an  end.  He  had  fallen  through  space ;  he  had 
cowered  beneath  an  avalanche  of  stones ;  he  had  been  scourged 
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with  ft,  flail  of  ice  on  barren  peaks.  Eyes  had  peered  at  him  through 
the  mist  that  were  unconcerned.  Now  a  deep  peace  settled  on 
him. 

4 .  .  .  There'  were  two  boats,  a  larger  and  a  smaller  one,  in  a 
wooden  house  that  stood  in  the  water.  The  swallows  built  in  it. 
We  took  the  small  girl  in  the  larger  one,  and  when  we  bathed  we 
left  her  behind  and  she  was  a  little  sad.  We  used  to  jump  into 
the  river  from  the  bank  striking  the  water  first  with  our  heads. 
I  was  often  afraid  of  the  cold,  but  I  dared  not  say  so ' 

H  igh  measured  the  fringe  of  weeds  by  the  bank,  once  across 
and  back  again — but  it  was  a  chill  plunge  in  May.  He  felt  a 
cold  water-lily  stalk  curl  about  his  foot. 

4  .  .  .  She  was  very  angry  one  day.  She  had  put  on  a  richly 
embroidered  dress  for  some  ceremony.  It  was  the  only  costly 
one  she  possessed  ;  but  owing  to  my  brother's  carelessness  it  became 
soiled  with  muddy  water  and  the  scales  of  fish.  .  .  .' 

How  it  all  swam  back  to  him,  the  tragedy  of  sixteen.  It  was 
the  afternoon  of  the  garden-party  at  Hempnall  Abbey.  He  had 
made  Enid  come  in  the  boat  with  him  round  a  bend  in  the  river 
where  a  man  had  caught  the  largest  perch  ever  seen.  They  had 
just  time  before  the  carriage  started.  Enid  was  standing  up 
holding  a  rudder-string  in  each  hand  and  looking  like  a  young 
goddess  when  he  quickened  his  stroke  and  she  lost  her  balance  and 
fell  on  a  thwart.  Her  pretty  skirt  was  stained  with  bilge  water  and 
dough  and  fishes'  scales.  She  would  not  speak  on  the  way  to  the 
house  except  to  say  that  he  had  done  it  on  purpose  and  she  would 
never  speak  to  him  again.  Hugh  believed  her.  He  looked  into  a 
dark  future.  He  had  lost  her  irretrievably,  he  thought.  He  had 
seen  lier  tears,  and  he  could  not  think  there  was  any  more  brightness 
in  tho  world.  It  was  the  first  really  miserable  afternoon  he  had 
know  i.  But  in  the  evening  to  his  wonder  and  delight  the  goddess 
melted.  She  said  she  was  sorry  she  had  been  cross,  and  he  took 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  for  the  first  time. 

Hugh  did  not  awake  again  until  the  sun  was  setting,  when 
Ragchungpa  threw  open  the  door  of  the  tent.  His  gaze  was 
fixed  on  the  lake  and  the  little  dint  in  the  snow  above  it  which  hid 
the  Ciora-La. 

4  Can  you  see  beyond  ?  '  he  asked. 

4  The  end  is  sure.  I  had  not  completed  my  Karma.  The 
wheel  cannot  be  stayed.  But  you,  you  have  merited  escape. 
You  will  be  free  as  the  birds  of  the  air — in  the  between-world  and 
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when  you  are  constrained  again  to  earth — You  will  be  free — free 
like  that/ 

He  pointed  to  a  lammergeier  which  swept  across  the  valley 
and  hung  over  the  lake  like  a  pale  star. 

Hugh  wove  a  grey  fabric  with  threads  of  gold.  Youth  passed 
before  him  like  a  pageant.  He  saw  the  barred  perch  swimming 
in  deep  water,  the  apple -blossom  falling  into  the  stream,  the 
changing  lights  on  a  girl's  head  of  golden  hair.  He  stood  on  high 
place  and  looked  down  on  vanquished  earth.  Love  and  conquest 
and  strength  were  his. 

'  What  follows  is  sure,'  Kagchungpa  was  saying,  '  sure  as  the 
falling  of  a  stone.' 

But  Hugh  heeded  not.  He  had  answered  the  greatest  question 
of  all. 

EDMUND  CANDLER. 
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He  that  hath  a  thousand  friends  hath  not  a  friend  to  spare ; 
But  he  that  hath  one  enemy  shall  meet  him  everywhere. 

IT  is  H  pleasant  and  not  unwarrantable  reflection  that  the  writer 
of  Guide-Books  has  at  least  a  thousand  friends,  probably  many 
thousand;  it  is  certain  that  he  has  one  enemy  whose  name  is 
Legion.  Hidden  in  dim  cathedrals,  in  ruined  abbeys,  in  picture- 
galleries,  on  mountains,  in  torrents,  among  time-tables,  on  golf- 
links,  in  trout-streams,  at  every  turn  in  the  path  and  corner  of  the 
road,  and  at  the  wayside  inn,  the  Demon  lurks.  And  the  Demon 
of  the  wayside  inn  is  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 

For  instance  :  '  Harrogate  to  Bolton  Abbey  .  .  .  Inns  at 
Catch 'em  Corner,  6f  m.,  and  Blubber  houses,  9m....  whence 
the  pretty  village  of  Fewston  (Smith's  Arms)  is  \\  m.  S.W.' 

These  be  innocent-looking  words  enough;  yet  they  are,  or 
rather  were,  pregnant  with  thunderbolts  of  wrath  and  abuse,  all 
of  which  were  discharged  on  my  helpless  and  undeserving  head. 

The  road  from  Harrogate  to  Bolton  is  fairly  level  for  half  the 
way,  but  between  Catch 'em  Corner  and  Bolton  Bridge  there  is  a 
very  stiff  bit  of  collar-work,  and,  taking  the  route  on  the  reverse 
way,  the  grind  up  from  Wharf ed ale  is  a  thing  to  shudder  at.  In 
the  days  of  my  friend  the  late  Mr.  Baddeley  there  were  houses  of 
call  au  stated,  but  of  recent  years  they  have  been  closed  up,  one 
after  another,  and  now  on  the  whole  route  there  is  but  one  inn, 
at  the  corner  of  Hopper  Lane,  between  Catch 'em  Corner  and 
Blubberhouses. 

The  energetic  and  temperate  pedestrian  reaches  Catch 'em 
Corner  to  find  no  inn  there.  Had  there  been,  he  would  possibly 
have  passed  it  unheeding,  but  the  mere  fact  of  its  not  being 
available  creates  a  sensation  of  disappointment  which  generates 
thirst.  By  the  time  Hopper  Lane  is  reached  the  desire  for  some- 
thing wet  has  developed,  and  he  hesitates  on  the  threshold  and, 
to  mY  undoing,  consults  the  guide-book.  Behold,  within  two 
miles  is  Blubberhouses  with  its  hostelry.  By  that  time  the 
thirst  will  have  increased  to  a  desire  for  something  wet  and  long, 
the  kind  of  thirst  one  would  not  sell  for  five  pounds.  So  he  turns 
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his  back  on  the  bird  in  the  hand  and  plunges  downward  after  the 
elusive  denizen  of  the  bush,  to  find  the  bird  flown. 

Now  thirst,  when  the  means  of  quenching  it  are  handy,  is  the 
greatest  of  all  the  gifts  of  the  immortals  to  suffering  humanity. 
When  those  means  are  absent — it  is  the  very  devil. 

The  condition  of  the  enthusiastic  and  temperate  pedestrian  is 
now  trying  in  the  extreme.  The  pseudo-thirst,  called  into  unreal 
being  by  the  guide-book  misinformation  of  the  presence  of  a  non- 
existent inn  at  Catch 'em  Corner,  has  become,  by  the  rebellious 
perversity  of  responsive  disappointment,  a  very  real  and  over- 
mastering craving.  Two  alternatives  of  satisfying  this  imperious 
demand  present  themselves — to  climb  the  steep  ascent  back  as 
far  as  Hopper  Lane,  which  is  unthinkable,  even  without  the  aid 
of  a  strongly  expressed  dissent,  or  to  quench  thirst  from  the 
brook  by  the  wayside. 

Now  the  wayside  brook,  in  a  moorland  country,  scarcely 
appeals.  It  is  very  generally  flavoured  with  peat,  and  sometimes 
with  sheep,  not  altogether  new-laid  sheep  either.  Wherefore 
the  pedestrian  stiffens  his  withers  against  the  traces  and  pulls 
ahead. 

By  the  time  he  is  half-way  down  the  long  descent  to  Bolton 
Bridge  he  has  determined — not  without  picturesque  asseveration 
— that  he  will  have  something  not  only  wet,  not  only  long,  but 
also  alcoholic.  The  one  or  two  little  wayside  cottages,  offering 
tea,  lemonade,  and  mineral  waters,  do  not  throw  him  out  of  his 
stride  for  a  second,  until  at  length,  at  the  Devonshire  Arms,  he 
gives  the  devil,  or  angel,  of  thirst  his  due. 

After  which  he  proceeds  to  unpack  his  heart  with  a  letter  to 
the  Editor  of  the  '  otherwise  excellent  guide-book  ' — I  know  that 
phrase  :  it  is  ominous  of  trouble. 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  imputed  to  me  for  facetiousness  that  I 
have  introduced  the  well-worn  question  of  thirst.  I  merely 
write  that  I  have  read — and  the  reading  has  not  always  been 
pleasant.  I  suppose  that  thirst  is  more  provocative  of  evil 
temper — in  its  early  stages  at  least — than  hunger;  nevertheless, 
a  man,  be  he  of  the  most  strictest  order  of  teetotallers,  seldom 
complains  of  missing  his  meal.  I  admit  the  grievance;  it  is  a 
very  real  one.  If  one  takes  a  sixteen-mile  tramp  along  a 
frequented  tourist  route,  one  has  a  right  to  expect  to  find  a  house 
of  call  on  the  way,  and  one  has  also  a  right  to  expect  those  who 
profess  to  provide  such  information  to  tell  one  where  one  will  find 
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the  hostelry,  and  not  to  cheat  one  with  information  as  to  dead- 
and-gone  inns. 

Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  thoroughly  to  satisfy  this  per- 
fectly reasonable  demand.  Every  good  and  careful  guide-writer 
makes  a  conscientious  study  of  the  local  papers  so  as  to  keep  in 
touch  as  nearly  as  he  can  with  all  changes ;  nevertheless  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  such  an  event  as  the  closing  of  the  Cat  and  Cow  and 
the  opening  of  the  Green  Lamb  may  escape  being  reported,  and 
the  consequence  is  disappointment,  thirst,  and  a  letter  to  the 
Editor. 

Similarly  golf-links  and  salmon-  and  trout-streams  furnish 
pitfalls.  A  single  committee  meeting  may  make  the  prices  pro- 
hibitive, or  impose  such  restrictions  on  visitors  that  to  the  average 
tourist  the  links  or  streams  are  practically  closed,  or  an  association 
or  riparian  owner  may  buy  up  a  stretch  of  water  which  for  years 
has  been  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the  casual  angler.  The 
hard-worked  individual  who  has  selected  his  holiday  resort  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  golfing  or  fishing  facilities  it  offers,  misled 
thereto  by  the  guide-book,  when  he  finds  his  hopes  disappointed, 
is  moved  to  exceeding  bitterness  of  spirit  and  is  sometimes  quite 
rude. 

I  got  a  serious  wigging,  together  with  a  lecture  on  my  want  of 
observation  and  taste,  over  a  picture-gallery.  The  Corporation, 
in  a  moment  of  lunacy  or  artistic  appreciation,  had  bought  two 
famous  works  from  a  well-known  up-to-date  impressionist  artist. 
They  are  beautiful  things,  of  a  sort  of  Calais-Douvres  complexion, 
and  whether  they  are  hung  upside  down  or  sideways  does  not 
make  much  difference  to  the  uneducated  eye.  The  defenders  of 
this  school  are  always  aggressive,  and  the  result  was  a  letter 
expressing  surprise  that  my  '  otherwise  excellent  guide  '  (dear 
old  phrase),  &c.  &c.  If  this  excellent  and  careful  observer  had 
looked  at  the  date  of  the  guide  he  would  have  seen  that  it  had 
been  published  before  the  picture  was  painted. 

Stables  are  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble,  and  sometimes,  though 
seldom,  it  must  be  admitted,  there  is  room  for  complaint,  not 
againsl  the  Editor,  but  against  the  Stable  Proprietor.  I  was  once 
on  the  point  of  exploding  at  an  apparently  extortionate  demand 
whilst  bargaining  for  the  hire  of  a  trap,  when  I  recollected  that 
that  d;iy  was  a  great  business  function.  It  was  obviously  un- 
reasonable to  expect  the  proprietor  to  let  me  have  the  use  of  a 
dog-cart  for  the  day  at  the  normal  price,  when  he  could  make 
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twice,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  by  keeping  it  ready  for  local 
service. 

Generally  speaking  I  have  found  carriage-hire  moderate. 
Occasionally  I  have  met  with  attempts  at  extortion,  and  in  them 
do  I  delight.  Such  an  one  do  I  remember.  I  shall  not  name 
the  place  :  suffice  it  to  say  it  was  not  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho.  I  approached  my  man  per  telephone.  I  named  the 
drive  desired;  he  named  the  price  required.  I  then  explained 
that  I  only  wanted  to  hire  the  horse  and  trap,  not  to  buy  it; 
whereat  he  became  wrathful.  I  paid  him  a  personal  visit  later, 
but  he  was  not  accommodating ;  so  I  was  driven  to  consult  my  own 
guide-book.  My  man  informed  me  somewhat  insolently  that  he 
paid  no  attention  to  such  publications. 

I  always  carry  a  fountain-pen  to  make  notes  withal,  and  the 
note  I  made  then  and  there  was  the  erasure  of  my  man's  name 
and  livery-stable,  which  roused  his  curiosity.  When  he  learned 
that,  as  Editor  of  the  guide,  I  considered  that  my  duty  was  to  the 
public,  and  that  therefore  I  could  not  conscientiously  recommend 
an  establishment  where  they  would  be  plundered  and  insulted,  he 
began  to  take  in  the  situation.  I  got  my  drive  next  day  at  a 
normal  price.  I  think  I  might  have  had  it  for  nothing,  only, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  would  not  have  been  quite  playing 
the  game. 

Architecture  is  a  very  epistolary  Cadmus.  One  kind  gentle- 
man volunteered  to  send  me  an  elementary  handbook  on  the 
subject,  which  was  civil  and  considerate.  He  did  not  know  that 
he  was  setting  his  opinion  against  that  of  a  very  high  authority, 
whose  name  I  forget  for  the  moment;  but  when  he  passes  from 
the  elementary  handbook  into  studies  more  erudite  he  may 
abandon  his  somewhat  primitive  opinions. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  correspondents  are  exceedingly 
kind.  Sometimes  they  are  rather  too  kind.  The  other  day  I 
had  a  letter  suggesting  that  the  guide  did  not  do  sufficient  justice 
to  the  beauty  of  a  certain  waterfall,  and  enclosing  an  appropriate 
description.  I  entirely  agree.  The  guide  does  not  do  the 
scenery  justice.  Moreover,  the  description  was  very  pretty  read- 
ing, written  by  a  man  who  knew  the  place  well  and  loved  nature. 
Unfortunately  it  occupied  about  three  closely  typed  sheets.  Now, 
as  a  guide-book  is  intended  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  not  on 
a  van,  I  had,  very  unwillingly,  to  reduce  the  three  pages  to  double 
as  many  lines.  I  expect  to  hear  of  that  before  long,  when  the  new 
edition  comes  out. 
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Most  of  the  correspondence,  however,  arises  from  the  mistakes 
of  the  tourists.  They  just  finger-read  a  page,  take  their  bearings 
by  the  light  of  nature,  and  go  ahead.  In  a  wild  moorland 
country  such  negligence  may  bring  about  inconvenient,  if  not 
serioas,  results;  in  a  mountainous  country  it  may  prove  fatal. 

I  will  give  an  example.  Of  a  certain  descent  it  is  written : 
*  The  route  is  unmistakable.  The  tarn  lies  immediately  below  ' 
(and  general  instructions  as  to  the  line  of  descent  follow).  Here 
we  hive  a  landmark  that  can  scarcely  be  missed — a  considerable 
sheet  of  water — to  guide  one.  I  had  a  letter  from  a  tourist  a  few 
months  back  expressing  a  hope  that  the  instructions  might  be 
made  clearer,  as  he  had  attempted  the  descent,  got  off  the  track, 
and  consequently  had  rather  a  bad — he  called  it  '  terrible  ' — time 
of  it.  And,  indeed,  he  must  have  encountered  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  breaking  his  neck.  Inquiries  elicited  the  important 
information  that  he  had  never  seen  the  tarn — that  he  had  dis- 
regarded the  note  that  it  lay  immediately  below.  Now  even  a 
little  piece  of  water  like  the  Round  Pond  in  Kensington  Gardens 
can  hardly  be  overlooked,  given  reasonably  clear  weather.  It 
would  seem,  then,  surely,  to  follow  that  if  the  tarn  were  not  in 
sight,  immediately  below,  the  tourist  must  be  on  the  wrong  track, 
and  that  his  proper  course  was  to  walk  around,  aided  by  the  map, 
until  he  did  see  it.  But  a  process  so  methodical  as  this  seldom 
occurs  to  the  average  tourist. 

I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  communications  such  as  this 
last.  In  fact,  all  letters  should  be  welcomed,  and  answered  at 
once  and  courteously.  If  the  tone  of  the  communication  is  not 
always  courteous  itself,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  writer 
has  had  probably  some  incentive  to  irritability.  Once  I  said  in 
my  baste  that  guide-books  must  be  written  for  fools.  I  withdraw 
that  stricture  unreservedly.  What  may  be  very  clear  to  a  man 
who  knows  a  place  like  the  palm  of  his  hand  may  not  be  so  clear 
to  a  stranger.  Very  few  visitors  to  the  Lake  District,  for  instance, 
have  any  conception  of  the  bulk  of  the  fells.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
sneer  at  dear  old  Skiddaw — the  shapeliest  mountain  in  England, 
by  the  way — as  a  climb  for  '  ould  wives  and  bairns.'  Drop 
Skidiaw  down  in  London  with  its  eastern  extremity  at  the  Bank 
of  England  :  its  western  slopes  would  terminate  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kensington  Gardens,  whilst  its  northern  spurs 
would  obliterate  Lord's  and  encroach  on  Hampstead.  This 
implies  a  considerable  acreage,  and  plentiful  opportunities  of 
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going  astray,  though,  thanks  to  the  shapeliness  of  Skiddaw,  a 
serious  divergence  would  be  difficult. 

On  one  point,  however,  j' accuse.  Of  tourists  in  mountainous 
districts  the  majority  do  take  maps,  a  reasonable  proportion  have 
boots  more  or  less  efficiently  nailed,  a  minority  take  a  compass, 
and  only  a  very  small  minority  have  the  most  rudimentary  idea  of 
using  that  invaluable  instrument.  I  wish  people  would  pay 
attention  to  the  preliminary  words  of  caution  advocating  maps, 
nails,  and  compasses.  They  are  not  written  for  nothing.  I  once 
saw  a  joyous  picnic-party  trotting  about  on  steep  grass  slopes 
terminating  in  a  sheer  precipice  as  if  the  place  were  as  innocent 
of  danger  as  Primrose  Hill.  I  overtook  them,  and  found  that 
without  exception  they  had  no  nails  in  their  boots;  one  had  a 
map;  not  one  had  a  compass.  Had  bad  or  thick  weather  over- 
taken them  their  plight  might  have  been  really  serious.  I  did 
venture  to  remonstrate;  I  hinted  that  grass,  lying  even  at  a 
moderate  angle,  was  one  of  the  most  treacherous  of  enemies,  and 
was  laughed  at  for  my  pains.  My  own  outrageous  clinker-nailed 
boots  were  a  source  of  undying  amusement  to  sundry  of  the  ladies 
and  younger  gentlemen — I  hope  I  am  not  unduly  sarcastic.  How- 
ever, I  kept  them  in  sight  until  they  had  reached  the  valley  and 
undeserved  safety. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  in  a  sense 
moors  are  perhaps  more  dangerous  than  mountains,  in  England 
at  any  rate.  The  Lake  District  is  so  compact  that  a  missing 
tourist  is  pretty  sure  to  be  missed,  and  forthwith  search-parties  of 
generous  dalesmen  will  seek  out  the  lost  sheep ;  but  I  should  be 
very  sorry  for  the  ill-equipped  tourist  who  got  caught  by  a  thick 
mist  on  a  waste  howling  wilderness  like  Crowden  in  Cheshire,  or 
even  on  the  Scout  in  Derbyshire. 

'  Never  .  .  .  consult  local  talent ;  if  local  talent  persists  in 
offering  its  advice,  disregard  the  advice  absolutely.  Local  talent, 
as  a  rule,  knows  nothing  of  the  mountain  which  rises  from  its 
back  door,  but  will  die  rather  than  admit  its  ignorance.' 

These  be  wise  words,  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  evidently 
suffered.  One  of  the  sorest  trials  of  a  guide-writer  on  visiting  a 
new  district  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  accurate  information.  The 
gentle  peasant,  on  being  questioned,  apparently  thinks  that  his 
capacity  would  be  impugned  if  he  failed  to  answer,  and  answer 
he  does 

Recte  si  possit,  si  non  quocunque  mode. 
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I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Ordnance  Maps ;  they  are 
admirable  as  regards  topographical  detail,  but  occasionally  the 
thought  will  intrude  that  the  ingenuous  surveyor  may  have  been 
misled  into  consulting  Rusticus,  and  got  loaded  up  with  mis- 
information for  his  pains.  Quite  recently  I  had  to  shift  a  couple 
of  mountains  a  mile  or  more  to  locate  them  in  their  proper  places 
— on  the  map. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  local  clergy,  gentry,  and  hotel  pro- 
prietors are  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  kind  and  very  willing 
to  help.  Moreover,  if  they  do  not  know,  they  are  honest  enough 
to  say  so.  More  than  that,  they  will  more  often  than  not  put  you 
in  tho  way  of  getting  the  information  you  desire  if  they  cannot 
give  it  themselves.  On  one  or  two  occasions  gentlemen  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  collect  the  information  for  me  from  the  local 
authorities  and  to  send  it  on  in  very  complete  form.  There  is 
something  very  real  about  courtesy  of  this  kind. 

The  ideal  method  of  compiling  a  guide-book  is  to  visit  a  new 
district  with  a  perfectly  open  mind,  make  your  inquiries  and  notes 
on  the  spot,  then  to  return  and  ransack  the  British  Museum 
Library  and  hunt  up  all  the  works  on  the  district  and  monographs 
on  particular  churches,  abbeys,  battlefields,  &c.,  and  then, 
thoroughly  equipped  with  your  own  and  other  people's  wisdom, 
to  go  over  the  ground  again. 

Such  a  process  would  have  been  excellent  in  the  days  of 
Chedorlaomer,  when  men  had  plenty  of  time  to  live  and  think. 
Unfortunately  the  total  days  of  our  years  are  only  threescore  and 
ten,  of  which  the  working  years  only  total  about  forty.  Moreover, 
guide  research  can  only  be  effectively  carried  out  in  summer. 
Besides  which,  in  the  lives  of  most  of  my  colleagues  and  myself, 
guide -writing  is  a  holiday  task  in  an  otherwise  strenuous 
existence.  And,  to  crown  all,  an  unreasonable  public  seem  to 
expect  a  new  edition  about  once  in  five  years  at  least,  so  that  we 
have  to  adapt  ourselves  to  circumstances.  My  own  plan  is  to 
spend  as  many  winter  evenings  as  I  can  in  victualling  my  craft 
from  other  people's  labours,  and  to  cruise  as  much  as  possible, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can,  in  strange  waters,  during  the  summer. 

A  propos  of  new  editions,  I  confess  that  one  correspondent  did 
try  my  usually  equable  temper.  He  suggested  that  in  order  to  keep 
up  to  date  and  to  avoid  '  irritating  mistakes  '  (sic)  I  should  bring 
out  niy  guides  quarterly,  if  not  half-yearly.  I  did  not  submit  this 
silly  huggestion  to  the  publishers.  I  endeavoured  to  reply  myseli', 
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and  was  told,  not  in  quite  so  many  words,  but  sufficiently  ex- 
plicitly, that  I  was  lazy  and  shirked  my  work. 

This  was  the  communication  of  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness. 
Quite  apart  from  the  heavy  cost  of  production  (which  is  not  my 
concern),  my  correspondent  evidently  had  no  conception  of  the 
clerical  labour  necessary  to  the  bringing  out  a  new  edition.  A  new 
edition,  to  warrant  its  existence,  should  be  an  improvement  on  its 
predecessor,  and  improvement  almost  necessarily  implies  a  varia- 
tion in  size,  though  not  always  an  increase.  For  example,  one 
edition  I  recently  brought  out  was  two  pages  shorter  than  the 
previous  one.  The  difference  may  not  appear  formidable  to  the 
uninitiated.  On  almost  every  page  there  are  from  two  to  a  dozen 
cross-references,  and  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  pagination 
means  that  every  one  of  these  two  to  three  thousand  entries  has 
to  be  checked.  The  index,  too,  is  affected,  though  not  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Another  guide  I  recently  edited  came  out  more 
than  twenty  pages  longer  than  the  previous  edition.  Even  now 
the  memory  of  those 

long  days  of  labour 
and  nights  devoid  of  ease 

makes  my  eyes  ache. 

Printers,  too,  are  particularly  tried,  and  peculiarly  trying. 
Place-names  naturally  abound,  and  place-names  have  no  con- 
science as  to  their  spelling.  How  a  man  ever  manages  to  get 
those  chaotic  jumbles  of  consonants  which  characterise  Wales  into 
anything  like  order  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  The  bonnie 
North  Countree  gives  me  all  the  employment  I  want  in  that  way. 

Consequently  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  place-names  appear 
in  various  guises  in  various  places  on  the  proofs ;  possibly  one's 
own  handwriting  or  the  eccentricities  of  one's  typewriter  are  to 
blame.  If  on  the  galley-forms  you  find  Eosthwaite  masquerading 
as  '  Eostwaite  '  (which,  by  the  way,  is  closer  to  the  local  pro- 
nunciation than  the  orthodox  spelling),  '  Eosthaite,'  &c.,  you  are 
not  surprised.  The  first  page-proofs  come  in,  and  all  is  well. 
What  is  vexing  is  that  such  names  have  a  habit  on  the  second 
page-proofs  of  relapsing  into  original  sin,  or  developing  some  new 
vagary,  such  as  '  Eoshwaite,'  even  though  they  have  stood  the 
test  of  two  prior  ordeals  with  unblemished  orthodoxy. 

Proofs  are  annoying;  indexes  are  exasperating;  cross- 
references  are  maddening,  more  especially  as  the  figures  have, 
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even  at  the  last  moment,  a  tendency  to  stand  on  their  heads  in 
echdon,  thus  :      g  which  signifies  :  163. 
I9 

medio  de  fonte  leporum 
Surgit  amari  aliquid  quod  in  ipsis  floribus  angat. 

Still  from  the  fount  of  Joy's  delicious  springs 

Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom  flings. 

The  converse  is  happily  true.  In  view  of  this  elaborate 
grumble,  this  jaune  recital  of  unmerited  trials  and  vexation,  why 
should  I,  or  anyone  else,  take  up  guide -writing?  Because  it  is  a 
most  healthy,  enjoyable,  and  instructive  occupation — at  any  rate 
whilst  one  is  on  active  service.  One  is  always,  or  almost  always, 
on  one's  feet;  one  is  in  constant  touch  with  the  beautiful  or 
interesting ;  one  ought  to  learn  something,  and  something  worth 
the  learning,  on  every  expedition. 

My  lines  are  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  amongst  the  fairest 
scenes  in  fair  England.  I  conceive  of  all  guide-writers  I  am  the 
most  fortunate;  though  I  confess  to  a  desire  to  include  Scotland, 
and  possibly  Wales,  in  spite  of  its  fearsome  spelling.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  may  be  more  fortunately  situated  in  respect  of 
places  of  historic  interest  and  beauty ;  nevertheless  '  fair  is  my 
lot ;  yea,  goodly  is  my  heritage  ' ;  and  in  Fountains  I  possess  the 
pride  of  English  Abbeys. 

One  is  almost  always  on  one's  feet :  guide- work  is  a  splendidly 
healthy  occupation.  In  these  days  of  mechanical  aids  to  loco- 
motion I  have  been  asked  often  why  I  do  not  cycle,  or  use  a  motor, 
so  as  to  get  quickly  from  centre  to  centre.  From  centre  to  centre 
and  quickly !  What  have  I  to  do  with  centres  ?  They  have  been 
written  up  again  and  again  by  men  at  least  as  capable  and  con- 
scientious as  myself.  I  reserve  them  for  '  off  '  days,  wherein  I 
may  gather  pleasure  and  information.  Other  men  have  laboured, 
and  I  enter  into  their  labours.  As  a  rule,  the  only  notes  one  has 
to  make  with  regard  to  a  centre  are  the  addition  of  a  picture  to  the 
gallory,  an  extension  of  the  tram  system,  &c.  &c. 

On  the  open  road  you  are  bound  to  miss  a  great  deal  in  a 
motor,  and  even  on  a  cycle  you  risk  overlooking  many  a  point  of 
interest.  Moreover,  and  finally,  you  are  confined  to  the  open 
road  ;  the  attractive  field  or  fell  path  is  closed  to  you,  unless  you 
havo  a  special  predilection  for  carrying  your  machine. 

1  am  quite  certain,  however,  that  even  on  the  high  road  the 
use  of  a  machine  is  a  mistake.  A  certain  amount  of  attention  has 
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to  be  given  to  steering,  and  guide-work  gives  your  eyes  all  the 
employment  they  need  without  any  distraction  of  that  kind. 
Only  the  other  day  I  was  walking  down  a  frequented  thoroughfare, 
a  popular  tourist  route,  familiar  to  all  the  guides  written  of  the 
district.  I  happened  to  look  over  a  hedge,  and  caught  sight  of  an 
interesting-looking  old  building.  I  at  once  gave  tongue  to  my 
companion  to  the  effect  that  I  had  found,  but,  in  spite  of  many 
casts,  I  feared  I  had  drawn  a  blank.  The  tenants  of  the  house 
knew  nothing  about  it,  except  that  it  was  very  old,  which  I  could 
have  told  them,  and  no  guide-book  had  any  note  of  it.  At  length 
I  bethought  me  of  the  authority  on  the  district,  and,  sure  enough, 
I  found  I  had  lighted  on  all  that  was  left  of  a  twelfth-century 
nunnery,  which  was  something  of  a  find  for  an  afternoon's  stroll. 

On  another  tramp  I  dropped  into  an  inn,  the  first  I  had  seen 
for  twelve  miles,  and  the  last  I  was  likely  to  see  for  another  eight. 
Again  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  hit  off  a  scent,  and  inquiry 
disclosed  that  the  inn  was  built  on  to  the  gateway  of  a  royal  forest. 
A  little  farther  on,  off  the  beaten  track,  I  came  across  an  old 
pack-road,  which  led  in  olden  days  from  one  noted  religious  house 
to  another,  and  close  by  it  traces  of  a  flagged  Roman  road.  Now, 
before  the  next  edition  of  the  guide  to  that  locality  appears,  the 
history  of  that  forest  will  have  to  be  studied  and  its  boundaries 
visited ;  and  the  whole  length  of  those  two  tracks,  so  far  as  they 
lie  within  my  province,  will  have  to  be  tramped.  I  am  reasonably 
sure  the  study  will  repay  my  labour,  and  I  am  quite,  quite  certain 
the  grand  moorland  walk  will. 

These  instances  may  serve  to  indicate  some  of  the  pleasure 
and  interest  one  finds  in  guide -writing.  I  do  not  claim  any 
originality  for  any  of  my  methods  except  one.  Many  mountains 
lie  within  my  districts,  and  where  there  is  a  mountain  there  is 
always  an  element  of  risk.  Only  a  summer  or  two  back  two  ladies 
were  caught  by  bad  weather  on  Skidd  aw,  and  were  out,  storm- 
beaten  and  drenched,  for  thirty-six  hours  before  one  of  the  many 
relief-parties  who  had  generously  hastened  to  search  for  them 
came  to  their  rescue.  They  were  exhausted  and  thoroughly 
knocked  up,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  no  permanent  harm  was  done — which  is  something  for 
them  to  be  thankful  for. 

Now,  my  plan  is  to  pocket  my  guide,  go  up  a  mountain  on  a 
misty  day,  and  make  my  guide  take  me  off.  It  is  quite  a  sporting 
way  of  criticising  one's  own  work,  and  absolutely  merciless.  If  I 
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make  a  mistake,  I  abide  rigidly  by  it,  even  though  it  send  me  an 
hour  or  so  out  of  my  way.  I  condemn  myself  on  the  ground  that 
I  had  no  business  to  make  a  mistake,  and  therefore  I  am  bound  to 
abide  by  the  consequences  of  my  own  negligence.  Sometimes 
one  gets  let  in  for  quite  an  exciting  bit  of  scrambling.  This 
method  is,  as  will  be  recognised,  a  really  sporting  one;  but  I 
cannot  recommend  it  except  to  people  who  are  accustomed  to 
mountains  and  understand  the  use  of  map  and  compass.  The 
principle,  however,  I  do  commend.  When  going  over  old  ground 
let  3  our  own  book  guide  you  unreservedly ;  and  if  you  have  made  a 
mistake  abide  by  it  for  a  season.  One  may  be  inconvenienced 
oneF-elf ,  but  hundreds  of  the  public  will  be  benefited ;  and  I  regard 
the  writer  of  guide-books  as  the  servant  of  the  public. 

CLAUDE  E.  BENSON. 
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I  REMEMBER  a  night  in  September  of  1908,  a  Sunday  night, 
fragrant  with  the  odours  of  withered  rosemary  and  cistus  and 
fennel  that  streamed  in  aromatic  showers  from  the  scorched  heights 
overhead — a  starlit  night,  tranquil  and  calm.  Never  had  Messina 
appeared  so  attractive  to  me.  Arriving  there  generally  in  the 
daytime  and  from  larger  and  sprightlier  centres  of  civilisation,  one 
is  prone  to  notice  only  its  defects.  But  night,  especially  a  Southern 
night,  has  a  wizard  touch  :  it  transforms  into  objects  of  mysterious 
beauty  all  unsightly  things,  or  hides  them  clean  away ;  while  the 
nobler  works  of  man,  those  fa9ades  and  cornices  and  full-bellied 
balconies  of  cunningly  wrought  iron,  rise  up,  under  its  enchantment, 
ethereal  as  the  palace  of  fairies.  And  coming,  as  I  then  did,  from 
the  sun-baked  river-beds  and  precipices  of  Calabria,  this  place, 
with  its  broad  and  well-paved  streets,  its  glittering  cafes  and 
demure  throng  of  evening  idlers,  seemed  a  veritable  metropolis, 
a  world- city. 

With  deliberate  slowness,  ritardando  con  molto  setitimento,  I 
worked  my  way  to  the  familiar  restaurant. 

At  last !  At  last,  after  an  interminable  diet  of  hard  bread,  onions, 
and  goats'  cheese,  I  was  to  enjoy  the  complicated  menu  mapped 
out  weeks  beforehand,  after  elaborate  discussion  and  balancing  of 
merits :  so  complicated,  that  its  details  have  long  ago  faded  from 
my  memory.  I  recollect  only  the  sword-fish,  a  local  speciality, 
and  (as  crowning  glory)  the  cassata  alia  siciliana,  a  glacial  symphony, 
a  multicoloured  ice  of  commingling  flavours,  which  it  takes  far 
longer  to  describe  than  to  devour.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
Sybaritic  fare,  helped  down  with  a  crusted  bottle  of  Calabrian  wine 
—your  Sicilian  stuff  is  too  strong  for  me ;  too  straightforward, 
uncompromising  ;  I  prefer  to  be  wheedled  out  of  my  faculties  by 
inches,  like  a  gentleman — under  this  genial  stimulus  my  extenuated 
frame  was  definitely  restored  ;  I  became  mellow  and  companionable  ; 
the  traveller's  lot,  I  finally  concluded,  is  not  the  worst  on  earth. 
Everything  was  as  it  should  be.  As  for  Messina— Messina  was 
unquestionably  a  great  city.  But  why  were  all  the  shops  shut  so 
early  in  the  evening  ? 
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4  These  Sicilians,'  said  the  waiter,  an  old  Neapolitan  acquaint- 
ance, in  reply  to  my  inquiries,  '  are  always  playing  some  game. 
The}r  are  pretending  to  be  Englishmen  at  this  moment :  they  have 
the  Sunday-closing  obsession  on  the  brain.  Their  attacks  generally 
last  a  fortnight ;  it's  like  the  measles.  Poor  people.' 

Haying  at  being  Englishmen  ! 

They  have  invented  a  new  game  now,  those  that  are  left  of 
them.  They  are  living  in  dolls'  houses,  and  the  fit  is  likely  to  last 
for  some  little  time. 

An  engineer  remarked  to  me,  yesterday,  among  the  ruins  : 

'  This  baracca,  this  wooden  shelter,  has  an  interior  surface  area 
of  less  than  thirty  square  metres.  Thirty- three  persons — men, 
women,  and  children — have  been  living  and  sleeping  in  it  for  the  last 
five  months.' 

'  A  little  overcrowded  ?  '  I  suggested. 

*  Yes.  Some  of  them  are  beginning  to  talk  of  overcrowding. 
It  \*  as  all  very  well  in  the  winter  months,  but  when  the  hot  weather 
comes.  .  .  .  Well,  we  shall  see.' 

No  prophetic  visions  of  the  Messina  of  to-day,  with  its  micro- 
scopic sheds  perched  among  a  wilderness  of  ruins  and  haunted  by 
scared  shadows  in  sable  vestments  of  mourning,  arose  in  my  mind 
that  evening  as  I  sat  at  the  little  marble  table,  sipping  my  coffee — 
over-roasted,  like  all  Italian  coffee,  by  exactly  two  minutes — and 
puffing  contentedly  at  my  cigar,  while  the  sober  crowd  floated  hither 
and  thither  before  my  eyes.  Yes,  everything  was  as  it  should  be. 
And  yet,  what  a  chance  ! 

What  a  chance  for  the  true  God,  in  this  age  of  unbelief,  to  re- 
establish His  rule  over  mankind  on  the  firm  foundations  of  faith ! 
We  are  always  complaining,  nowadays,  of  an  abatement  of  religious 
feeling.  How  easy  for  Him,  one  thinks — how  absurdly  easy — to 
send  down  some  Isaiah  to  foretell  the  hour  of  the  impending  cata- 
strophe, and  thus  save  those  of  its  victims  who  were  disposed  to 
hea  rken  to  the  warning  voice  ;  to  re-animate  the  flagging  zeal  of  His 
worshippers,  to  straighten  doubts  and  segregate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats !  Truly,  He  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,  for  no  Divine  message 
came  ;  the  just  were  entombed  with  the  unjust  amid  a  considerable 
dea  I  of  telegraphing  and  heart-breaking. 

A  few  days  after  the  catastrophe,  the  Catholic  papers  explained 
matters  by  saying  that  the  people  of  Messina  had  not  loved  their 
Madonna  sufficiently  well.  But  she  loved  them  none  the  less, 
and  sent  the  earthquake  as  an  admonishment.  Rather  a  robust 
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method  of  conciliating  their  affection  ;  not  exactly  the  suaviter  in 
modo.  .  .  . 

But  if  genuine  prophets  can  only  flourish  among  the  malarious 
willow-swamps  of  old  Babylon  and  suchlike  improbable  spots, 
we  might  at  least  have  expected  better  things  of  our  modern 
Spiritualists.  Why  should  their  apparitions  content  themselves 
with  announcing  the  decease,  at  the  Antipodes,  of  profoundly 
uninteresting  relatives  ?  Alas !  I  begin  to  think  that  spirits  of  the 
right  kind,  of  the  useful  kind,  have  yet  to  be  discovered.  Our 
present-day  ghosts  are  like  seismographs  :  they  chronicle  the  event 
after  it  has  happened.  Now,  what  we  want  is 

'  How  ?  The  Signore  smokes,  and  smokes,  and  smokes.  Why 
not  take  the  tram  and  listen  to  the  municipal  music  in  the  gardens  ?  ' 

4  Music  ?     Gardens  ?     An  excellent  suggestion,  Gennarino.' 

Even  as  a  small  Italian  town  would  be  incomplete,  almost 
unimaginable,  without  its  piazza  where  streets  converge  and  com- 
mercial pulses  beat  their  liveliest  measure,  so  every  larger  one 
contrives  to  possess  a  giardino  pubblico  for  the  evening  disport  of  its 
citizens  :  night-life  being  the  true  life  of  the  South.  Charming 
they  are,  most  of  them  ;  none  more  delectable  than  that  of  Messina 
— a  spacious  pleasaunce,  decked  out  with  trim  palms  and  flower- 
beds and  labyrinthine  walks,  freshly  watered,  and  cooled,  that 
evening,  by  stealthy  breezes  from  the  sea,  whose  presence,  near  at 
hand,  was  felt  rather  than  seen.  The  grounds  were  festively 
illuminated,  and,  as  I  sat  down  near  the  bandstand  and  watched  the 
folk  meandering  to  and  fro,  I  calculated  that  no  fewer  than  thirty 
thousand  persons  were  abroad,  taking  their  .pleasure  under  the 
trees  in  the  bland  air  of  evening.  An  orderly,  well-dressed  crowd. 
We  may  smile  when  they  tell  us  that  these  people  will  stint  them- 
selves of  the  necessities  of  life  in  order  to  wear  fine  clothes,  but  the 
effect,  for  an  outsider,  is  all  that  it  should  be.  For  the  rest,  the 
very  urchins,  gambolling  about,  had  an  air  of  happy  prosperity, 
different  from  that  squalor  of  the  North,  with  its  pinched  white 
faces,  its  over-breeding  and  under-feeding. 

And  how  well  the  sensuous  Italian  strains  accord  with  such 
an  hour  and  scene !  They  were  playing,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
the  ever-popular  '  Ai'da '  —  other  items  followed  later,  more 
ambitious  ones ;  a  Hungarian  rhapsody,  Berlioz,  a  selection  from 
Wagner.  , 

'  Musica  filosofica,'  said  my  neighbour,  alluding  to  the  German 
composer.  He  was  a  spare  man  of  about  sixty  ;  a  sunburnt,  military 
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countenance,  seamed  by  lines  of  suffering.  *  Non  va  in  Sicilia — 
it  won't  do  in  this  country.  Not  that  we  fail  to  appreciate  your 
greal;  thinkers,'  he  added  hastily.  '  We  read  and  admire  your 
Schopenhauer,  your  Spencer.  They  give  passable  representations 
of  Wagner  at  Naples.  But— 

'  The  climate  ?     Just  what  I  was  thinking.' 

'  Precisely.  I  have  travelled,  sir  ;  and,  knowing  your  Berlin  and 
London  and  Boston,  have  been  able  to  observe  how  ill  our  Italian 
architecture  looks  under  your  grey  skies,  how  ill  our  music  sounds 
among  the  complex  appliances  of  your  artificial  life.  It  has  made 
you  strenuous,  this  climate  of  yours,  and  prone  to  take  seriously 
your  very  pastimes.  Music,  for  us,  has  remained  what  it  was  in  the 
Golden  Age — an  unburdening  of  the  soul  on  a  summer's  night.  They 

play  well,  these  fellows.  Palermo,  too,  has  a  respectable  band 

Oh  !  a  little  too  fast,  that  recitative  !  ' 

'  The  Signore  is  a  musician  ? ' 

c  A  proprietario.  But  I  delight  in  music,  and  I  beguiled  myself 
with  the  fiddle  as  a  youngster.  Nowadays — look  here  !  '  And  he 
extended  his  hand  :  it  was  crippled.  '  Rheumatism.  I  have  it  here, 
and  here ' — pointing  to  various  regions  of  his  body — '  and  here  ! 
Ah,  these  doctors  !  The  baths  I  have  taken  !  The  medicines — the 
ointments — the  embrocations  :  a  perfect  Pharmacopoeia !  I  can 
hardly  crawl  now,  and  without  the  help  of  these  two  devoted  boys 
even  this  harmless  little  diversion  would  have  been  denied  me. 
My  nephews — orphans,'  he  added,  observing  the  direction  of  my 
glanne. 

They  sat  on  his  other  side,  handsome  lads,  who  spoke  neither 
too  much  nor  too  little.  Every  now  and  then  they  rose  with  one 
accord  and  strolled  among  the  surging  crowd  to  stretch  their  legs, 
returning  after  five  minutes  to  their  uncle's  side.  His  eyes  always 
followed  their  movements. 

4  My  young  brother,  had  he  lived,  would  have  made  men  of 
theni,'  he  once  observed. 

The  images  revive,  curiously  pertinacious,  with  dim  lapses  and 
gulfs.  I  can  see  them  still,  the  two  boys,  their  grave  demeanour 
belied  by  mischievous  fair  curls  of  Norman  ancestry ;  the  other, 
leaning  forward  intent  upon  the  music,  and  caressing  his  moustache 
with  bent  fingers  upon  which  glittered  a  jewel  set  in  massive  gold — 
some  priceless  scarab  or  intaglio,  maybe,  the  spoil  of  old  Magna 
Graecia.  His  conversation,  during  the  intervals,  moved  among  the 
accepted  formulas  of  cosmopolitanism  with  easy  flow,  quickened 
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at  times  by  the  individual  emphasis  of  a  man  who  can  forsake 
conventional  tracks  and  think  for  himself.  Among  other  things,  he 
had  contrived  an  original  project  for  reviving  the  lemon  industry 
of  his  country,  which,  though  it  involved  a  few  tariff  modifications — 
4  a  mere  detail ' — struck  me  as  amazingly  effective  and  ingenious. 
The  local  deputy,  it  seems,  shared  my  view,  for  he  had  undertaken 
to  bring  it  before  the  notice  of  Parliament. 

What  was  it  ? 

I  have  forgotten ! 

So  we  discussed  the  world,  while  the  music  played  under  the 
starlit  Southern  night. 

But  a  change  was  at  hand  ;  a  new  presence  began  to  obtrude 
itself,  with  gentle  importunity,  upon  the  world.  From  behind 
the  Calabrian  mountains  it  arose,  slow-climbing  :  fit  seal  for  such 
an  evening.  Halfway  over  the  crest  it  paused  as  if  to  take  thought, 
while  trees  and  clefts  on  those  distant  hills  were  silhouetted  against 
that  kindly  face  ;  then,  tearing  itself  free  from  earth,  it  soared  aloft 
and  drowned  the  stars  in  its  fulness ;  light  was  diffused ;  the 
dimly  suspected  sea-channel  transformed  into  an  authentic  river 
that  mirrored  the  radiance  in  silver  ripples.  And  to  crown  the 
melodramatic  effect,  a  forest  conflagration  suddenly  broke  out  over 
Reggio.  A  large  tract  of  country,  some  two  miles  long,  was  quickly 
ablaze,  throwing  an  angry  glare  upon  the  waters  where  the  moon- 
beams lay  weltering.  Opinions  were  divided  as  to  its  origin  :  some 
spoke  of  charcoal-burners,  others  of  a  spark  carried  by  the  wind 
from  the  festive  fireworks  of  some  village  hidden  in  a  valley.  But  a 
burly  Neapolitan  maintained  that  it  was  an  eruption.  They  argued 
with  him  and  tried  to  explain  :  he  was  unconvinced. 

'  Z7n'  eruzione,  I  tell  you,'  he  insisted.  That  settled  it.  The 
others  laughed. 

It  must  have  been  midnight  ere  a  final  frenzied  galop  on  the 
part  of  the  indefatigable  musicians  announced  the  close  of  the 
entertainment.  I  walked  a  few  paces  beside  the  lame  '  proprietor,' 
who,  supported  on  the  arms  of  his  nephews,  made  his  way  to  the 
spot  where  the  cabs  were  waiting ;  his  rheumatism,  he  explained, 
obliging  him  to  drive.  How  he  had  enjoyed  walking  as  a  youth, 
and  what  pleasure  it  would  now  have  given  him  to  protract,  during 
a  promenade  to  my  hotel,  our  delightful  conversation  !  But  infir- 
mities teach  us  to  curtail  our  pleasures,  and  many  things  that 
seem  natural  to  man's  bodily  configuration  are  found,  alas  !  to  be 
unattainable  luxuries.  He  seldom  left  his  rooms  :  the  stairs — the 
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diabolical  stairs  !  Would  I,  at  least,  accept  his  card  and  rest 
assured  how  gladly  he  would  receive  me  and  do  all  in  his  power  to 
make  my  stay  agreeable  ? 

The  card  has  gone  the  way  of  the  numberless  others  which  the 
traveller  in  Southern  Europe  gathers  about  him.  I  have  also  for- 
gotten the  old  man's  name.  But  the  palazzo  in  which  he  lived  bore 
a  certain  historical  title  which  happens  to  be  very  familiar  to  me. 
I  remember  wondering  how  it  came  to  reach  Messina. 

In  the  olden  days,  of  course,  the  days  of  splendour. 

Will  they  ever  return  ? 

Cki  lo  sa  ? 

It  struck  me  that  the  sufferings  of  the  survivors  would  be  alle- 
viated if  all  the  sheds  in  which  they  are  living  could  be  painted 
white  or  pearl-grey  in  order  to  protect  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  I  mentioned  the  idea  to  an 
overseer. 

'  We  are  painting  as  fast  as  we  can,'  he  replied.  '  An  expensive 
matter,  however.  The  Villaggio  Elena  alone  has  cost  us,  in  this 
respect,  twenty  thousand  francs — with  the  greatest  economy.' 

This  will  give  some  notion  of  the  scale  on  which  things  have  to 
be  done.  The  settlement  in  question  contains  some  two  hundred 
sheds — two  hundred  out  of  over  ten  thousand. 

But  I  was  alluding  not  to  these  groups  of  hygienic  bungalows 
erected  by  public  munificence  and  supplied  with  schools,  labora- 
tories, orphanages,  hospitals,  and  all  that  can  make  life  endurable, 
but  to  the  others — those  which  the  refugees  built  for  themselves — 
ill-contrived  hovels,  patched  together  with  ropes,  potato-sacks, 
petroleum-cans,  and  miscellaneous  odds  and  ends.  A  coat  of  white- 
wash, at  least,  inside  and  out.  ...  I  was  thinking,  too,  of  those 
still  stranger  dwellings,  the  disused  railway-trucks  which  the 
Government  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  homeless  families.  At 
many  stations  along  the  line  may  be  seen  strings  of  these  picturesque 
wigwams  crowded  with  poor  folk  who  have  installed  themselves 
within,  apparently  for  ever.  They  are  cultivating  their  favourite 
flowers  and  herbs  in  gaudy  rows  along  the  wooden  platforms  of  the 
carriages  ;  the  little  children,  all  dressed  in  black,  play  about  in  the 
shade  underneath.  In  trifles  like  this  is  seen  the  full  significance 
of  tte  disaster,  since  no  peasant  formerly  would  have  allowed  his 
pigs  and  goats  to  remain  longer  than  absolutely  necessary  in  such 
discomfort.  Yet  the  trucks  are  preferred  to  the  frail  shelters  on 
account  of  their  relative  spaciousness  and  solid  construction. 
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How  the  people  will  suffer  in  these  narrow  tenements  under 
the  fierce  Southern  sun,  after  their  cool  courtyards  and  dim  high- 
vaulted  chambers !  There  will  be  diseases,  too :  epidemics, 
possibly ;  typhoids  from  the  disturbed  drainage  and  insufficient 
water-supply  ;  eye  troubles,  caused  by  the  swarms  of  flies  and  tons 
of  accumulated  dust.  The  ruins  are  also  overrun  with  hordes  of 
mangy  cats  and  dogs,  which  ought  to  be  exterminated  without 
delay.  The  Calabrians  will  suffer  doubly,  being  accustomed  to  a 
relatively  high  standard  of  comfort ;  no  Calabrian  is  poor  in  our 
sense  of  the  word. 

If,  as  seems  likely  enough,  those  rudely  improvised  sheds  are  to 
be  inhabited  indefinitely,  we  may  look  forward  to  an  interesting 
phenomenon :  a  reversion  to  a  corresponding  type  of  man — some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  primitive  cave-dweller.  The  lack  of  the 
most  ordinary  appliances  of  civilisation,  such  as  linen,  washing- 
basins  and  cooking-utensils,  will  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of 
the  savage  who  views  these  things  with  indifference  or  simple 
curiosity ;  they  will  forget  that  they  ever  had  any  use  for  them. 
And  life  in  these  huts  where  human  beings  are  herded  together 
after  the  manner  of  beasts — one  might  almost  say  fitted  in,  like  the 
fragments  of  a  mosaic  pavement — cannot  but  exercise  a  prejudicial 
effect  upon  the  development  of  growing  children.  This  is  to  be 
deplored  in  Calabria  more  than  elsewhere,  for  the  stern  patriarchal 
home  life  of  these  people,  coupled  with  their  quickness  in  grasping 
the  advantages  of  modern  education  for  their  children,  has  pro- 
duced a  young  brood  unique  in  South  Italy — intelligent,  self- 
respecting,  and  simple  withal.  There  are  no  better-mannered 
children  in  the  world. 

Yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  certain  persons,  the  Calabrians  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  unearthly  ferocity.  Eeggio,  they  will 
tell  you,  was  given  over  to  a  legion  of  fiends  that  descended  from 
the  heights  during  the  week  of  confusion.  '  No  wonder  they  are 
rich,'  said  a  young  official  to  me.  '  They  tore  the  rings  and  brooches 
off  the  dead ;  they  strangled  the  wounded  and  dying  in  order  to 
despoil  them  more  comfortably.  Here,  and  at  Messina,  the  muti- 
lated corpses  were  past  computation ;  but  the  Calabrians  were  the 
worst.' 

Vampires,  offspring  of  Night  and  Chaos.  .  .  . 

'  After  that  they  ransacked  the  houses.  Five  thousand  beds, 
Signore,  were  carried  up  from  Reggio  into  the  mountains.' 

'  Five  thousand  beds !  Per  Dio !  It  seems  a  considerable 
number.' 
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A  young  fellow,  one  of  the  survivors,  attached  himself  to  me  in 
the  capacity  of  guide  through  the  ruins  of  Reggio.  He  wore  the 
characteristic  earthquake  look :  a  dazed  and  bewildered  expression 
of  countenance,  together  with  a  curiously  deliberate  manner  of 
speech.  Knowing  the  country,  I  was  soon  bending  my  steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  cemetery,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  exquisite  view 
from  those  wind-swept  heights  and  to  breathe  more  freely  after 
the  dust  and  desolation  of  the  lower  parts.  This  burial-ground  is 
in  the  same  confusion  as  that  of  Messina,  once  the  pride  of  its 
citizens  ;  the  insane  frolic  of  Nature  has  not  respected  the  slumber 
of  the  dead  or  their  commemorative  shrines  ;  it  has  made  a  mockery 
of  the  place,  twisting  the  solemn  monuments  into  repulsive  and 
irreverential  shapes. 

But  who  can  recount  the  freaks  of  stone  and  iron  during  those 
morrents — the  hairbreadth  escapes  ?  My  companion's  case  was 
miraculous  enough.  Awakened  from  sleep  with  the  first  shock, 
he  saw,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp  which  burns  in  all  their  bed- 
rooms, the  wall  at  his  bedside  weirdly  gaping  asunder.  He  darted 
to  reach  the  opening,  but  it  closed  again  and  caught  his  arm  in  a 
stony  grip.  Hours  seemed  to  pass — the  pain  was  past  enduring  ; 
then  the  kindly  cleft  yawned  once  more,  allowing  him  to  jump  into 
the  garden  below.  Simultaneously  he  heard  a  crash  as  the  inner 
rooms  of  the  house  fell ;  then  climbed  aloft  and  for  four  days 
wandered  among  the  bleak  wet  hills.  Thousands  were  in  the  same 
plight. 

I  asked  what  he  found  to  eat. 

The  question  seemed  to  puzzle  him. 

'  Erba,  Signore?  he  said  at  last.  '  We  all  did.  You  could  not 
touch  property  ;  a  single  orange — and  they  would  have  killed  you.' 

Grass  ! 

H  e  bore  a  name  renowned  in  the  past,  but  his  home  being  turned 
into  ;i  dust-heap,  under  which  his  money,  papers,  and  furniture,  his 
two  parents  and  brothers,  are  still  lying,  he  now  gains  a  livelihood  by 
carrying  vegetables  and  fruit  from  the  harbour  to  the  collection 
of  sh  eds  honoured  by  the  name  of  market.  Later  in  the  day  we 
happened  to  walk  past  the  very  mansion,  which  lies  near  the  quay. 
'  Hero  is  my  house  and  my  family,'  he  remarked,  indicating,  with  a 
gesture  of  antique  dignity  and  resignation,  a  pile  of  wreckage. 

Hard  by,  among  the  ruins,  there  sat  a  young  woman  with 
dishevelled  hair,  singing  rapturously.  He  touched  his  forehead. 
'  Her  husband  was  crushed  to  death,  and  it  undid  her  wits.  Strange, 
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is  it  not,  Signore  ?  They  used  to  fight  like  fiends,  and  now— she 
sings  to  him  night  and  day  to  come  back.' 

Love — so  the  Greeks  fabled — was  the  child  of  Chaos. 

In  this  part  of  the  town  stands  the  Civic  Museum,  which  all 
readers  of  Gissing's  '  Ionian  Sea  '  will  remember  as  the  closing  note 
of  those  harmonious  pages.  It  is  shattered,  like  everything  else 
that  he  visited  in  Keggio  :  like  the  hotel  where  he  lodged ;  like  the 
cathedral  whose  proud  superscription  Circumkgentes  devenimus 
Rhegium  impressed  him  so  deeply ;  like  the  '  singular  bit  of 
advanced  civilisation,  which  gave  me  an  odd  sense  of  having  strayed 
into  the  world  of  those  romancers  who  forecast  the  future — a  public 
slaughter-house  of  tasteful  architecture,  set  in  a  grove  of  lemon- 
trees  and  palms,  suggesting  the  dreamy  ideal  of  some  reformer 
whose  palate  shrinks  from  vegetarianism.'  We  went  the  round  of 
all  these  places,  not  forgetting  the  house  which  bears  the  tablet 
commemorating  the  death  of  a  young  soldier  who  fell  fighting 
against  the  Bourbons.  From  its  contorted  iron  balcony  there  hangs 
a  rope  by  which  the  inmates  may  have  tried  to  let  themselves  down. 

A  friend  of  mine,  Baron  C ,  is  a  member  of  that  same 

patriotic  family,  and  gave  me  the  following  strange  account.  He 
was  away  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  but  three  others  of  them 
were  staying  at  Reggio,  where,  on  the  first  shock,  they  rushed 
together,  panic-stricken,  into  one  room.  The  floor  gave  way,  and 
they  suddenly  found  themselves  sitting  in  their  motor-car,  which 
happened  to  be  placed  exactly  below  them  :  they  escaped  with  a 
few  cuts  and  bruises.  Another  freak,  of  the  right  kind. 

An  inscription  on  a  neighbouring  ruin  runs  to  the  effect  that 
the  house  having  been  severely  damaged  in  the  earthquake  of  1783,  its 
owner  had  rebuilt  it  on  lines  calculated  to  defy  future  shatterings. 
I  wonder  whether  he  would  rebuild  it  after  this  experience. 

Nevertheless,  there  seems  to  be  some  chance  for  the  revival  of 
Eeggio  :  its  prognosis  is  not  utterly  hopeless. 

But  Messina  is  in  desperate  case. 

That  haughty  sea-front,  with  its  endless  line  of  glittering  edi- 
fices— imagine  a  painted  theatre  decoration  of  cardboard  through 
which  some  sportive  behemoth  has  been  jumping  with  frantic 
glee  :  there  you  have  it.  And  within,  all  is  desolation  ;  the  wreckage 
reaches  to  the  windows  ;  you  must  clamber  over  it  as  best  you  can. 
What  an  all-absorbing  post-tertiary  deposit  for  future  generations, 
for  the  crafty  antiquary  who  deciphers  the  history  of  mankind 
out  of  kitchen-middens  and  deformed  heaps  of  forgotten  trash ! 
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The  whole  social  life  of  the  citizens,  their  arts,  domestic  economy, 
and  pastimes,  lies  embedded  in  that  rubbish.  '  A  musical  race,' 
he  will  conclude,  observing  the  numbers  of  decayed  pianofortes, 
guitars,  and  mandolines.  The  climate  of  Messina,  he  will  further 
argue,  must  have  been  a  wet  one,  inasmuch  as  there  are  umbrellas 
everywhere,  standing  upright  among  the  debris,  leaning  all  forlorn 
against  the  ruins,  or  peering  dismally  from  under  them.  It  rained 
much  during  those  awful  days,  and  umbrellas  were  at  a  premium. 
Yet  fifty  of  them  would  not  have  purchased  a  loaf  of  bread. 

1 1  was  Goethe  who,  speaking  of  Pompeii,  said  that  of  the  many 
catastrophes  which  have  afflicted  the  human  race  few  have  given 
greater  pleasure  to  posterity.  The  same  will  never  be  said  of 
Messina,  whose  relics,  for  the  most  part,  are  squalid  and  mean. 
The  German  poet,  by  the  way,  visited  this  town  shortly  after  the 
earthquake  of  1783,  and  describes  its  zackige  Ruinenwilste — words 
whose  very  sound  is  suggestive  of  shatterings  and  dislocations. 
Nevertheless,  the  place  revived  again. 

But  what  was  1783  ? 

A  mere  rehearsal,  an  amateur  performance. 

Wandering  about  in  this  world  of  ghosts,  I  passed  the  old 
restaurant  where  the  sword-fish  had  once  tasted  so  good — an 
accumulation  of  stones  and  mortar — and  reached  the  cathedral. 
It  is  laid  low ;  all  save  the  Gargantuan  mosaic  figures  that  stare 
down  from  behind  the  altar  in  futile  benediction  of  Chaos ;  inane, 
terrific.  This,  then,  is  the  house  of  that  feudal  lady  of  the  fortiter 
in  n,  who  sent  an  earthquake  and  called  it  love.  Womanlike,  she 
doted  on  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  they  succeeded  in  recovering 
her  fabulous  hoard,  together  with  a  Latin  letter  she  sent  to  the 
Christians  of  Messina  by  the  hand  of  Saint  Paul. 

And  not  long  afterwards — how  came  it  to  pass  ? — my  steps  were 
guided  amid  that  wilderness  towards  a  narrow  street  containing 
the  ruins  of  a  palazzo  that  bore,  on  a  tablet  over  the  ample  doorway, 
an  inscription  which  arrested  my  attention.  It  was  an  historical 
title  familiar  to  me  ;  and  forthwith  a  train  of  memories,  slumbering 
in  the  caverns  of  my  mind,  was  ignited.  Yes  ;  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it :  the  old  '  proprietor  '  and  his  nephews  ;  he  of  the  muni- 
cipal gardens.  .  .  . 

1  wondered  how  they  had  met  their  fate,  on  the  chill  wintry 
morning.  For  assuredly,  in  that  restricted  space,  not  a  soul  can 
havo  escaped  alive ;  the  wreckage,  hitherto  undisturbed,  still 
covered  their  remains. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  between  forty  thousand  and  sixty-five 
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thousand  corpses  are  at  present  lying  among  the  ruins  of  Messina. 
Dreading  an  epidemic,  the  authorities  have  decided,  sagely  no  doubt, 
to  abandon  the  work  of  excavation  till  the  cold  weather  returns. 

And,  remembering  the  old  man  and  his  humane  converse  on  that 
evening,  under  the  trees,  the  true  meaning  of  the  catastrophe  began 
to  disentangle  itself  from  accidental  and  superficial  aspects.  For  I 
confess  that  the  massacre  of  a  myriad  Chinamen  leaves  me  cool  and 
self-possessed  ;  I  would  as  soon  shed  tears  over  the  lost  Pleiad  ;  it  is 
all  I  can  do  to  pity  the  starving  Russian  peasantry,  who  seem  to 
have  been  specially  created  for  that  end.  Between  such  creatures 
and  ourselves  there  is  hardly  more  than  the  frail  bond  of  a  common 
descent  from  the  ape ;  they  are  altogether  too  remote  for  our 
narrow  world-sympathies.  But  these  others,  who  speak  in  the 
tongue  of  Homer  and  Vergil  and  Boccaccio,  and  combine  the 
manners  of  Louis  Quatorze  with  the  profiles  of  Antinous  or  Plato — 
these  men  are  our  spiritual  cousins  ;  we  have  deep  ethical  roots  on 
the  shores  of  the  inland  sea,  whence  a  goodly  tithe  of  what  is  best 
in  our  own  lives,  in  our  letters  and  arts  and  aspirations,  has  drifted 
to  our  chilly  Northern  climes. 

And  I  thought  of  the  two  nephews,  their  decent  limbs  all  dis- 
torted and  mangled  under  a  heap  of  foul  rubbish,  waiting  for  a 
brutal  disinterment  and  a  nameless  grave.  This  is  no  legitimate 
death,  this  hideous  violation  of  life.  How  inconceivably  odious 
is  such  a  leave-taking,  and  all  that  follows  after  !  To  picture  a  fair 
young  body,  that  exquisite  engine  of  delights,  crushed  into  an 
unsightly  heap ;  once  loved,  now  loathed  of  all  men  and  thrust  at 
last,  with  abhorrence,  into  some  common  festering  pit  of  abomi- 
nations !  .  .  .  The  Norman  type — a  mighty  bond,  again,  and  one 
to  recall  with  pride  :  a  tie  of  blood,  this  time,  between  our  race  and 
those  golden-haired  rulers  of  the  South,  whose  exploits,  in  this  land 
of  orange  and  myrtle,  surpassed  the  wildest  dreams  of  romance. 

Strange  to  reflect  that,  without  the  ephemeral  friendship  of  that 
evening,  Messina  of  to-day  might  have  represented  to  my  mind  a 
simple  spectacle,  the  hecatomb  of  its  inhabitants  extorting  little 
more  than  a  conventional  sigh.  So  it  is.  The  human  heart,  it  seems, 
has  been  constructed  on  somewhat  ungenerous  lines;  moralists, 
if  any  such  still  exist  on  earth,  may  generalise  with  eloquence 
from  the  masses,  but  our  poets  have  long  ago  succumbed  to  the 
pathos  of  single  happenings ;  the  very  angels  of  Heaven,  they  say, 
take  more  joy  in  one  sinner  that  repenteth  than  in  a  hundred 
righteous,  which,  duly  apprehended,  is  merely  an  application  of  the 
same  illiberal  principle. 
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A  rope  of  bed-sheets  knotted  together  dangled  from  one  of  the 
upper  windows,  its  end  swaying  in  mid-air  at  the  height  of  the 
second  floor.  Many  of  them  do,  at  Messina  :  a  desperate  expedient 
of  escape.  Some  pots  of  geranium  and  cactus,  sadly  flowering, 
adorned  the  other  windows,  whose  glass  panes  were  unbroken.  But 
for  the  ominous  sunlight  pouring  through  them  from  within,  the 
building  looked  fairly  intact  on  this  outer  side.  Its  ponderous 
gateway,  however,  through  which  I  had  hoped  to  enter,  was  choked 
up  by  internal  debris,  and  I  was  obliged  to  climb,  with  some  little 
trouble,  to  the  rear  of  the  house. 

If  a  titanic  blade  had  sheared  through  the  palazzo  lengthwise, 
the  thing  could  not  have  been  done  more  neatly.  The  whole 
interior  had  gone  down,  save  a  portion  of  the  rooms  abutting  on  the 
street-front;  these  were  literally  cut  in  half,  so  as  to  display  an 
ideal  section  of  domestic  architecture.  The  house  with  its  inmates 
and  nil  it  contained  was  lying  among  the  high-piled  wreckage  within, 
under  my  feet ;  masonry  mostly — entire  fragments  of  wall  inter- 
spersed with  crumbling  mortar  and  convulsed  iron  girders  that 
writhed  over  the  surface  or  plunged  sullenly  into  the  depths ; 
fetid  rents  and  gullies  in  between,  their  sides  affording  glimpses  of 
broken  vases,  candelabras,  hats,  bottles,  birdcages,  writing-books, 
brass  pipes,  sofas,  picture-frames,  tablecloths,  and  all  the  hetero- 
geneous paraphernalia  of  everyday  life.  No  attempt  at  stratifica- 
tion, horizontal,  vertical,  or  inclined ;  it  was  as  if  the  objects  had  been 
thro\vTi  up  by  some  playful  volcano  and  allowed  to  settle  where  they 
pleased.  Two  immense  chiselled  blocks  of  stone — one  lying  prone 
at  tt.e  bottom  of  a  miniature  ravine,  the  other  proudly  erect,  like 
a  Druidical  monument,  in  the  upper  regions — reminded  me  of  the 
existence  of  a  staircase,  a  diabolical  staircase. 

Looking  upwards,  I  endeavoured  to  reconstruct  the  habits  of 
the  inmates,  but  found  it  impossible,  the  section  that  remained 
bein^  too  shallow.  Sky-blue  seems  to  have  been  their  favourite 
colour.  The  kitchen  was  easily  discernible,  the  hearth  with  its 
store  of  charcoal  underneath,  copper  vessels  hanging  in  a  neat  row 
overhead,  and  an  open  cupboard  full  of  household  goods  ;  a  neigh- 
bouring room  (the  communicating  doors  were  all  gone),  with  lace 
window-curtains,  a  table,  lamp,  and  book,  and  a  bedstead  toppling 
over  the  abyss  ;  another  one,  carpeted  and  hung  with  pictures  and  a 
large  faded  mirror,  below  which  ran  a  row  of  shelves  that  groaned 
under  a  multitudinous  collection  of  phials  and  bottles. 

The  old  man's  embrocations.  .  .  . 

NORMAN  DOUGLAS. 
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OF  all  the  thousands  who  passed  the  turnstiles  of  the  Zoological 
Society's  Menagerie  at  Eegent's  Park  (more  familiarly,  the  Zoo) 
during  the  past  summer,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
probably  went  for  a  day's  sightseeing  in  that  general  spirit  of 
inquiry  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  There  was  no  definite  question  in  their  minds  as  they 
passed  from  one  paddock  to  the  next.  They  did  not  regard  the 
collection  as  a  wonderful  volume  of  object-lessons  in  the  problems, 
practical  or  academic,  of  natural  history.  To  them  it  was  just 
an  amusing  assembly  of  birds  and  beasts  from  polar  ice  and 
tropical  jungle,  from  the  wind-swept  steppes  of  Central  Asia  or 
the  sweltering  spaces  of  Sahara  and  Soudan.  It  was  an  animal 
parliament  of  the  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  In  its 
lowest  terms,  it  was  a  happy  family  of  beasts  to  throw  buns 
and  nuts  to,  or  to  enjoy  rides  on,  as  fancy  might  dictate. 

With  this  schoolboy  view  of  the  menagerie  no  fault  need 
be  found.  Yet  to  the  maturer  understanding  the  material 
available  in  that  fenced  corner  of  the  Park  is  a  wonderful  epitome 
of  the  pageant  of  life.  As  a  Zoo,  it  will  compare  favourably 
with  any  in  the  world.  It  is  the  fashion  to  depreciate  English 
institutions,  but  I  say  unhesitatingly  that  of  a  dozen  Zoos  in 
my  wanderings,  embracing  those  of  Paris,  Marseilles,  Berlin, 
Hamburg,  Athens,  Cairo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  New  York,  and 
San  Francisco,  there  is  none  which  is  superior  to  it  in  every 
way,  and  there  are  few  which  have  to  contend  with  the  same 
drawbacks  of  soil  and  climate.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  each 
of  these  establishments  may  learn  something  from  the  rest. 
Thanks  to  its  soil  and  climate,  for  instance,  the  unpretentious 
little  Zoo  at  Phalerum,  a  seaside  suburb  of  Athens,  can  show 
half  a  dozen  types  in  finer  condition  than  in  any  other  menagerie 
in  Europe.  In  the  Gizeh  Zoo,  at  Cairo,  Captain  Flower  has 
assembled  a  probably  unique  type-collection  of  North  African 
animals.  In  the  great  menageries  of  America  and  Canada,  which 
are  more  properly  animal  parks,  space  is  the  keynote;  and, 
whether  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  at  Bronx,  or  at  Banff,  the 
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national  park  of  Canada,  the  animals  are  without  doubt  kept 
under  more  natural  conditions  than  could  be  possible  in  the 
heart  of  European  cities.  There  is,  however,  an  objection  to  this 
excess  of  space.  So  long  as  the  public  pays  for  admission,  the 
authorities  cannot  wholly  ignore  the  spectacular  aspect  of  the 
menagerie.  I  once  spent  a  wet  and  wearisome  afternoon  stalking 
the  wild  buffalo  in  their  enclosure  in  Canada's  National  Park, 
without  once  getting  a  glimpse  of  them,  whereas  the  London 
Zoo,  without  unduly  imprisoning  its  inmates,  gives  the  public 
every  facility  for  inspection  of  all  but  the  incorrigibly  nocturnal. 

There  is  more  than  one  standpoint  from  which  the  intelligent 
visitor  may,  with  both  profit  and  pleasure,  study  this  unique 
series  of  living  pictures  illustrative  of  Nature's  miracles  of  form 
and  colour.  For  the  contemplation  of  the  natural  habits  of  the 
beasts  and  birds,  the  opportunities,  under  these  artificial  con- 
ditions, are  necessarily  very  limited.  We  cannot  learn  from  the 
Zoo  how  they  secure  their  prey,  how  they  fight  their  enemies, 
or  how,  where  the  risk  of  fighting  is  too  great,  they  hide  by 
mimicry  or  colour-protection.  Such  aspects  of  their  life-history 
may  be  studied,  in  an  elementary  course,  at  the  museum  in 
the  Cromwell  Road,  but  in  their  more  advanced  branches  the 
only  method  is  to  study  the  animals  in  their  natural  haunts. 

Yet  the  Zoo  is  an  advanced  text-book  in  other  matters  of 
natural  history.  The  student  of  animal  geography,  for  instance, 
may,  with  a  little  trouble  and  with  frequent  reference  to  the 
coloured  maps  hung  in  the  houses  for  the  purpose,  acquaint 
himself  with  the  leading  facts  of  distribution  as  expounded  by 
Wallace  and  others,  and  may  even  arrive  at  some  conclusion 
as  to  the  absence  of  deer  and  bears  from  equatorial  Africa, 
or  the  restriction  of  wild  sheep  north  of  the  Equator.  An  even 
superficial  survey  of  the  cages  will  show  him  how  poor  the 
menagerie  would  be  in  big  game  unless  it  drew  liberally  on  the 
African  Continent,  for  it  could  then  have  neither  hippopotamus 
nor  giraffe,  neither  zebra  nor  wildebeeste,  nor  indeed  any  of  the 
larger  antelopes.  He  would  realise  the  fuller  meaning  of  those 
1  vicarious  '  species  which  regions  far  apart  send  to  this  animal 
parliament :  South  America  sending  its  rhea  and  huanaco  to 
sit  beside  the  ostrich  and  the  camel ;  the  New  World  contributing 
the  puma  and  jaguar  to  balance  the  lion  and  leopard  of  the  Old. 

In  more  practical  vein,  he  might  pursue  a  course  of  study 
of  the  right  food  to  give  these  exotic  animals  in  captivity.  From 
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a  silkworm  to  an  elephant,  he  would  here  learn  how  to  feed 
any  '  pet '  animal ;  and  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  '  pets  ' 
that  such  knowledge  of  their  requirements  be  more  widely 
diffused,  since  in  many  cases  they  suffer  grievously  from  the 
ignorance  of  their  owners.  In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to 
continue  the  foreigner's  natural  diet;  in  others,  some  sort  of 
substitute  is  inevitable,  for  we  could  not  provide  the  polar  bears 
with  seals.  Or,  let  us  suppose  this  intelligent  visitor  to  be 
interested  in  the  living  relations  of  our  domestic  animals.  What 
a  wealth  of  material  is  here  to  his  hand  :  the  zebras  and  wild 
asses  for  the  horse,  the  wolves,  jackals,  and  dingoes  for  the 
dog,  the  large  and  small  cats,  the  wild  pigs  and  sheep  and  cattle, 
the  last  ranging  from  purely  wild  buffalo  and  gayal  to  the  '  wild  ' 
white  park  cattle  of  Vaynol  and  of  Chillingham.  As  a  more 
popular  subject  for  systematic  study  at  the  Zoo,  I  would  suggest 
an  extended  survey  of  the  infinite  variety  of  animal  form, 
endeavouring  to  furnish  answers  to  a  hundred  questions  touching 
the  stature  of  the  giraffe,  the  massive  proportions  of  the  hippo- 
potamus, the  trunk  and  small  eyes  of  the  elephant,  the  large 
ears  of  the  fennec,  the  quills  on  the  fretful  porcupine.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  simplest  problems,  to  which  the  answers 
are  obvious ;  but  there  are  others  more  fascinating  by  reason  of 
their  difficulty. 

Such  and  other  equally  attractive  speculations  will  no  doubt 
suggest  themselves  in  the  course  of  an  intelligent  ramble  round 
the  Zoo ;  but  for  the  traveller — for  him  who  has  trekked  in  every 
continent  amid  the  haunts  of  the  wild — there  is  a  nameless 
fascination  about  this  queerly  peopled  enclave  in  a  modern  city, 
which  the  stay-at-home  folk  are  debarred  from  sharing.  In 
the  presence  of  these  other  travellers,  of  these  beasts  and  birds 
exiled  from  their  distant  homes  to  draw  gaping  crowds,  he  visits 
anew  the  lands  of  his  wanderings.  It  is  like  turning  the  faded 
leaves  of  old  diaries,  a  pageant  of  half -dead  memories,  where 
some  chance  word  conjures  up  scenes,  companions,  emotions  that 
can  never  come  again.  As  I  walk  from  one  end  of  the  Zoo 
to  the  other,  it  is  like  retracing  my  steps  over  fifty  thousand 
miles  of  Odyssey.  It  is  as  if  I  stood  on  the  magic  carpet  and 
were  borne  across  oceans  and  continents  to  fierce  suns  and 
northern  snows,  to  scenes  peopled  with  strange  races  and  echoing 
barbarous  tongues.  Obviously,  since  the  animals  have  not  been 
arranged  to  suit  my  own  itineraries,  there  is  a  lack  of  continuity 
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about  the  retrospect,  but  even  the  sensation  of  being  snatched 
from  the  Australian  bush  to  the  swamps  of  Florida,  then  back 
to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  via  the  Atlas  Mountains  to  the 
coast  of  California,  is  not  unpleasing. 

Standing  before  the  enclosure  of  the  prolific  aoudads,  I  see 
myself  once  again,  ten  years  younger  in  enthusiasm,  toiling  fruit- 
lessly in  the  High  Atlas,  rifle  slung,  binoculars  searching  every 
ledge,  in  the  vain  hope  of  bagging  a  good  head.  With  me 
are  half  a  dozen  Moors,  leading  the  mules  and  my  horse.  Two 
of  the  men  are  scraggy  soldiers  furnished  (at  my  expense)  by 
a  paternal  Vizier,  lest  I  should  come  to  harm  at  the  hands  of 
certain  turbulent  tribesmen  alleged  to  infest  these  passes.  Of 
mountaineers,  however,  I  see  none,  except  the  peaceful  retainers 
of  my  host,  the  Kaid  of  Gundafi;  and,  what  is  infinitely  more 
distressing,  I  see  no  aoudad.  Four  thousand  and  eight  hundred 
feet,  reckoned  by  a  carefully  adjusted  aneroid,  I  clamber  above 
sea-level  and  find  no  creature  bigger  than  a  marmot.  When, 
unrequited  and  disgusted,  I  get  back  to  the  nearest  seaport 
some  days  later,  I  am  told  by  an  official  that  another  two  hundred 
feet  would  have  brought  me  in  the  midst  of  aoudads  as  thick 
as  rabbits.  I  am  too  tired  to  argue  the  point,  but  my  binoculars 
swept  altitudes  to  probably  six  thousand  feet  without  a  sign  of 
life  stirring  at  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  Contemplating  these 
captive  African  sheep  in  their  corral,  with  more  than  one  good 
head  among  them,  I  am  also  moved  to  curious  reflections  on 
the  strange  magnetism  of  sport.  Here  they  are  tamer  far  than 
farm  sheep,  and  so  one  would  resent  the  bare  suggestion  of 
violence;  yet  away  there  in  the  mountains  that  shut  out  the 
cruelty  of  the  Sahara  from  the  Middle  Sea,  I  would  cheerfully 
have  knocked  one  off  its  perch  had  the  fates  been  kinder. 

So,  too,  the  wild  boar,  grunting  and  routing  in  its  pen,  brings 
back  a  howling  crowd  of  Arab  beaters  driving  pig  to  the  spears 
of  the  European  colony  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Tangier 
Tent  Club  out  at  Charf-el-Akab.  Once  more  I  hear  the  wild 
cries  of  Halluf !  Halluf!  Allah!  Allah!  Allah!  Once  more 
I  see  a  Spanish  duke  (he  was  also  a  grandson  of  Balfe  and  an 
old  Etonian)  racing  an  Indian  colonel  for  the  glory  of  first 
spear,  only  to  find  that,  in  the  thick  undergrowth,  they  had  been 
riding  down  a  huge  old  sow,  and  to  draw  rein  at  the  discovery. 

Memories  come  crowding  thick  upon  me  in  the  Eeptile  House ; 
and  now  I  am  in  Africa,  now  in  Florida,  now  in  far  Australia. 
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A  little  crowd  of  admiring  rustics  press  round  the  chameleon's 
quarters  as  the  keeper  tempts  it,  with  the  lure  of  mealworms, 
to  display  the  lightning  action  of  its  tongue.  The  fortunate 
reptile  reminds  me  of  another  less  enviable.  I  am  on  board  a 
homeward-bound  steamer  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  A  missionary 
joined  us  at  the  last  port,  with  a  large  chameleon  that  he  had 
bought,  just  before  coming  on  board,  for  a  young  nephew  at 
home.  He  asks  me  how  to  feed  it,  and  I  suggest  some  of  the 
live  flies,  numbering  about  five  thousand,  in  the  saloon.  But 
the  good  man  deprecates  such  cruelty,  particularly  as  setting  a 
bad  example  to  the  children  on  board,  and,  bent  on  the  con- 
version of  the  unfortunate  chameleon  to  gentler  appetites,  he 
makes  it  some  bread  and  milk.  As  the  reptile  seems  wanting  in 
appreciation,  he  dips  its  head  in  the  saucer ;  and  when  this  also 
fails  to  whet  its  jaded  palate,  he  leaves  the  saucer  in  its  box 
and  we  go  down  to  tiffin.  When  we  come  on  deck  again,  the 
chameleon  has  fallen  into  the  saucer.  Three  days  later  it  dies, 
probably  of  starvation,  as,  although,  like  all  reptiles,  it  can  go 
long  periods,  particularly  when  transplanted  to  a  colder  climate, 
without  food,  we  are  now  in  an  African  summer,  and  its  appetite 
is  active  and  needs  support.  The  Protector  of  the  Flies  buries 
it  at  sea,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  he  and  I  are 
engaged  in  brisk  debate  on  the  folly  of  attempting  to  edit  Nature. 
Turning  from  this  sad  memory,  I  stand  before  the  cage  in 
which,  irritated  by  the  keeper,  a  large  rattlesnake  is  making  the 
music  which,  in  other  circumstances,  might  sing  of  death,  and 
the  sound  recalls  my  one  and  only  capture  of  one  of  these  deadly 
creatures  in  an  implement  that  I  should  certainly  not  have 
selected  with  such  an  object.  The  scene  of  the  encounter  is 
a  tangled  little  island  in  Florida,  far  up  Charlotte  Harbour.  It 
is  the  middle  of  May,  and  a  burning  afternoon,  with  mocking- 
birds sobbing  in  the  thicket,  and  I  am  out  with  a  butterfly-net, 
prowling  after  rarities,  when,  turning  a  bend,  I  come  suddenly 
on  the  '  rattler  '  coiled  up  and  ready  to  strike.  I  all  but  tread 
on  that  glistening  spiral,  and  am  in  slippers!  One  moment, 
my  heart  is  in  my  mouth;  the  next,  the  snake  is  under  the 
net  and,  having  broken  off  half  the  handle,  I  am  aiming  blows 
at  the  angry  little  head  that  darts  in  all  directions  with  quivering 
tongue  and  fangs  bared.  The  natives,  both  white  and  coloured, 
had  previously  sworn  that  there  was  not  a  venomous  snake  on 
the  island.  Their  piccaninnies,  in  fact,  always  played  about 
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around  the  shacks  barefooted.  When  I  walk  past  with  my  trophy 
proudly  dangling,  they  profess  astonishment.  Next  day  the 
piccaninnies  are  once  more  playing  barefoot.  They  are  more 
sure  that  the  snakes  are  gone  than  ever  they  were ! 

Nor  are  my  memories  of  Florida  ended  in  this  tour  of  the 
Keptile  House,  for,  leaning  over  the  alligator-tank  and  looking 
down  on  the  scaly  cruel-eyed  monsters  basking  motionless  as 
museum  specimens  in  the  afternoon  sun,  I  recall  a  famous 
alligator-hunt  on  a  neighbouring  island,  in  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  natives,  a  score  of  us  took  part,  armed  with  axes, 
rifles,  and  other  weapons,  yet  without  inflicting  more  serious 
damage  on  the  alligator  tribe  than  the  abduction  of  two  infants, 
which  I  subsequently  gave  to  the  Zoo.  And  there,  in  fact, 
mightily  grown  since  I  took  them  from  their  native  swamp,  they 
still  flourish.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Eeptile  House  are  the 
great  pythons,  and  one  of  these,  since  deceased,  I  brought  home 
fifteen  years  ago  from  Australia,  nursing  it  through  two  cold 
nights  in  the  Bay  in  my  own  bunk,  sewn  up  in  a  flannel  bag 
to  keep  its  teeth  off  my  person. 

Now  and  again,  in  this  walk  around  the  Zoo,  it  is  a  voice, 
a  sudden  scream  stabbing  the  air,  which  brings  its  memories  of 
other  scenes.  The  bark  of  a  sea-lion  sends  me  in  a  trice  to  the 
rocky  islands  on  the  coast  of  California,  where,  amid  the  gardens 
of  kelp  and  corallines,  and  close  to  the  charmed  grounds  where 
anglers  do  battle  with  tuna  and  yellowtail,  these  animals,  strictly 
protected  by  the  State,  have  their  stronghold.  The  blood- 
curdling whine  of  a  jackal  recalls  moonlight  nights  on  the  mystic 
shores  of  Anatolia,  when,  fishing  in  my  little  caique  in  the  Gulf 
of  Ismidt,  with  the  glory  of  the  moon  over  sea  and  sky,  I  would 
listen  to  the  jackals  howling  in  the  foothills,  and  know  that, 
according  to  the  Turkish  belief,  the  weather  would  keep  fine 
on  the  morrow.  Then  comes  the  clear  metallic  note  of  a  bell- 
bird,  bringing  back  over  the  gap  of  years  my  first  picnic  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury,  Australia's  Knine,  where  first 
I  listened  to  its  curious  voice. 

Wandering  carelessly,  and  without  preconceived  plan,  amid 
the  creatures  in  the  Zoo,  I  fight  the  old  battles  again  and  live 
through  many  a  day's  fishing  in  distant  seas.  The  pelicans 
bring  back  the  silvery  flash  of  tarpon  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
the  penguins,  deep-sea  fishing  under  the  lee  of  some  islands  not 
far  from  Tasmania,  where,  when  sport  was  slack,  we  used  to 
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fire  a  blank  cartridge  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  thousands  of 
these  grotesque  little  birds  drop  off  their  ledges  into  the  water. 
Even  a  badger,  though  a  British  specimen,  reminded  me  the 
other  day  that  the  last  living  badger  I  set  eyes  on  was  offered 
to  me  by  an  Arab  boy  on  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  lowest,  as  well  as  the  highest,  the  unsightly 
as  well  as  the  beautiful,  all  have  their  memories.  Even  a 
scorpion,  lurking  in  its  flower-pot  in  the  Insect  House,  trans- 
ports me  back  to  the  Vizier's  Palace  in  Morocco  City — that 
Vizier  is  long  dead,  and  his  Palace  levelled  with  the  ground — 
and  to  an  audience  with  Hamed  Ben  Moussa,  in  his  day  the 
worst-feared  man  in  all  Morocco,  at  which,  on  learning  my 
intention  of  taking  scorpions  home  in  my  luggage,  the  tears 
of  laughter  ran  down  his  face,  and  he  asked  some  one  present 
whether  I  was  mentally  afflicted ! 

It  is  a  strange  sense  of  fellowship  with  these  comfortable 
exiles,  who  know  not  homesickness,  that  the  retrospect  of  long 
wanderings  brings  in  its  train.  This  is  the  fuller  meaning  of 
the  Zoo  for  those  who  have  looked  behind  the  ranges,  who  have 
done  homage  to  the  high  places  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  the 
Rockies,  who  have  drawn  rein  beside  the  sacred  Jordan  and 
in  the  shadow  of  giant  sequoias  in  California,  who  have  known 
the  sadness  of  the  Australian  bush,  the  mystery  of  the  African 
desert,  the  glamour  of  West  Indian  nights.  Here  is  a  charm 
which  has  no  meaning  for  those  who  have  taken  Maeterlinck's 
advice  and  sought  the  Blue  Bird  of  happiness  at  home. 

F.  G.  AFLALO. 
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THE  FLINT  HEART. 
BY   EDEN   PHILLPOTTS. 

CHAPTER   XIII. 

THE  GRAND  SEPTUOR. 

ABOUT  six  weeks  after  Mr.  Billy  Jago  got  well,  Charles,  having 
a  holiday,  determined  to  visit  the  Pixies'  Holt.  He  hardly 
expected  to  see  a  fairy  again,  but  he  wanted  to  thank  De  Quincey 
and  tell  him  that  the  Zagabog's  advice  had  worked  very 
splendidly  indeed.  So  he  wrote  a  letter  addressed  to  'Mr.  De 
Quincey,  Esquire,  Poet,'  and  started  off  to  fling  it  into  the  Holt. 

'  Then,'  thought  Charles,  '  somebody  will  be  sure  to  find  it 
and  give  it  to  him.' 

It  was  a  nice  letter,  well  expressed  and  well  spelt,  for  Charles 
had  taken  great  trouble  with  it;  but  De  Quincey  never  received 
it,  and  this  is  the  reason  why. 

Charles  reached  the  Holt  on  a  day  in  August,  and  the  blue- 
bells were,  of  course,  all  dead  and  gone,  but  some  good  foxgloves 
had  taken  their  places ;  and  the  first  thing  that  Charles  saw  when 
he  arrived  was  De  Quincey  himself,  trying  on  foxgloves.  Most 
men  fairies  wear  foxglove  hats  in  the  season  of  the  year.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  considered  very  good  form  to  wear  anything  else 
from  the  twentieth  of  June  until  the  thirty-first  of  August;  so 
De  Quincey,  who  had  just  discarded  his  last  hat,  was  trying  on 
new  ones,  and  he  had  found  a  foxglove  that  fitted  perfectly  as 
Charles  arrived. 

'  [  was  bringing  a  letter  for  you,'  said  the  visitor. 

'  You  ought  to  have  brought  it  sooner,'  answered  De  Quincey. 
'  However,  * '  better  late  than  never  "  is  a  good  saying,  and  I  am 
the  last  person  to  expect  gratitude  from  a  human  boy.  If  you 
should  ever  be  invited  to  dinner  again,  remember  to  call  within 
the  week.' 

'  E  will,  and  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  know  better/  answered 
Charles  humbly. 

'  You  can't  say  more,'  replied  the  fairy,  '  and  it  is  rather 
remarkable  to  hear  you  say  as  much.  Many  people  are  angry 
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when  they  make  a  mistake,  but  very  few  people  have  the  sense 
also  to  be  sorry.' 

'  I  hope  the  music  of  English  prose  is  going  on  pretty  well,' 
said  Charles. 

'  Don't  talk  about  it,'  answered  De  Quincey.  '  The  ancient 
fires  of  course  still  burn,  and  they  are  immortal;  but  there  is 
nothing  new — no  fresh  fuel,  if  you  understand  me.' 

Charles  didn't,  so  he  changed  the  subject. 

1  My  father  has  quite  recovered.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that,'  he  said. 

'  The  King  wants  to  see  you,'  said  De  Quincey,  showing  no 
interest  in  Billy  Jago. 

'  The  King!  '  exclaimed  Charles. 

'  Yes,'  answered  De  Quincey.  '  The  story  is  a  long  one,  but 
such  is  my  command  of  language  that  I  shall  be  able  to  unfold 
it  in  three  sentences.  Observe  the  construction  of  them,  and  the 
harmony  with  which  each  will  flow  out  of  the  last.' 

'  I  will,  if  I'm  clever  enough,'  answered  Charles. 

'  In  a  word,  when  you  flung  away  the  Flint  Heart,  it  finally 
reposed  upon  a  bank  of  wild  asphodel  beyond  the  river.  Passing 
that  way  by  night,  the  Jacky  Toad  known  as  Marsh  Galloper 
chanced  upon  the  charm,  and,  with  that  low  cunning  denied 
to  no  member  of  his  species,  perceived  its  terrific  qualities, 
possessed  himself  of  the  Flint  Heart,  and,  by  its  aid,  speedily 
lifted  himself  to  a  position  of  intolerable  importance.  He  has 
marshalled  the  dusky  legions  of  the  Jacky  Toads  in  revolt  against 
Fairyland  proper ;  he  has  openly  defied  and  flouted  the  Reigning 
House;  his  trumpets  have  sounded  for  revolution;  and  his 
banners  bear  these  shameful  words,  * '  Down  with  the  Veto . ' '  Even 
the  royal  Jacky  Toad  bodyguard  is  on  the  point  of  rebellion.' 

'I'm  very  sorry  there  is  any  trouble,'  said  Charles. 

'  Already  we  have  fought  three  pitched  battles,  and  it  is  idle 
to  pretend  that  we  got  the  best  of  them,'  continued  De  Quincey. 
'  Marsh  Galloper  was  practically  unknown  until  a  month  ago, 
but  now,  with  the  Flint  Heart  and  his  friend  Fire  Drake  to 
help  him,  the  wretched  hobgoblin  is  proving  a  very  ugly  customer 
indeed.  Of  course  something  must  be  done.  We  can't  have 
a  long  civil  war.  So  the  King  wants  to  see  you.  His  words 
were,  "  Send  for  Charles."  ' 

'  I'm  afraid  that  I  sha'n't  be  any  use,'  said  Charles. 

'  Probably  not,'  answered  De  Quincey;  '  but,  as  the  Zagabog 
used  to  say,  "  everything  comes  in  useful  once  in  a  hundred 
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years  "  ;  and  this  may  be  your  chance.  He  has,  of  course,  gone 
on  his  majestic  rounds — I  mean  the  great  Zagabog — but,  after 
the  third  battle,  and  when  about  six  of  our  leading  generals  had 
been  recalled  in  disgrace,  the  King  sent  a  message  by  wireless 
telegraphy  to  the  Zagabog,  who  is  now  in  Timbuctoo,  and 
the  Zagabog  has  replied  to  the  message ;  and  the  King  is  very 
anxious  that  you  shall  hear  what  the  Zagabog  said.' 

'  I  shall  be  most  interested/  answered  Charles. 

'  Come  on,  then,'  replied  De  Quincey;  and  he  touched  the 
right  boot  of  Charles,  repeated  the  magic  word,  and  reduced 
the  visitor  to  fairy  size  in  a  twinkling. 

Then  Charles  remarked  that  all  the  flowers  were  arranged 
in  rows  and  danced  on  spiders'  threads  in  a  way  quite  invisible 
to  a  full-sized  human  being. 

'  Good  gracious !  you're  having  a  flower-show !  '  said  Charles. 

De  Quincey  showed  impatience. 

'  On  the  contrary,  it's  washing  day,'  he  answered.  Then  he 
pointed  to  some  tiny  but  exquisite  petticoats  that  glittered  and 
flashed  on  a  gossamer  and  looked  like  liquid  silver  fluttering  there. 

'  Her  Majesty's,'  explained  De  Quincey.  '  They  are  made 
from  the  petals  of  the  rarest  flower  on  Dartmoor.  I  refer  to  the 
Mount  Ida  whortleberry  which  grows  on  Fur  Tor.  Now  come  on.' 

In  the  entrance-hall  Charles  stopped  again,  entranced  by 
the  most  lovely  music  that  he  had  ever  heard;  and  this  time, 
when  he  asked  what  it  might  mean,  De  Quincey  showed  less 
impatience. 

'  It  is  the  private  royal  orchestra  rehearsing,'  he  said. 
1  They  are  about  to  run  through  a  little  thing  of  mine.  It  is 
to  bo  sung  at  Court  to-morrow  night;  and  the  concert  will 
conclude  with  the  Grand  Septuor — Beethoven,  Op.  20  in  E  flat. 
You  know  it,  of  course?  ' 

'  I'm  afraid  I  don't,'  answered  Charles.  '  But  I  should  like 
to  hear  a  song  of  yours,  I'm  sure,  if  it's  half  as  beautiful  as 
the  Zagabog  song.' 

'  It  is  more  beautiful,  but  not  so  learned/  answered  the  poet. 

The  musicians,  who  had  apparently  been  waiting  for  him, 
stopped  playing.  Then,  after  a  few  words  from  De  Quincey, 
they  picked  up  their  instruments  again  and  prepared  to  start. 
A  tiny  lady  songstress  took  her  place  before  them,  with  a  wee 
sheet  of  music  in  her  hand,  and,  after  a  few  bars  had  been 
played,  she  sang  this  song  : 
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'  Where  bluebells  are  tinkling  a  fairy  tune 

In  the  ear  of  sleeping  night, 
Where  dewdrops  laugh  at  the  man  in  the  moon 

And  shiver  with  stolen  light; 
When  the  busy  old  world  that  works  by  day 
Slumbers  softly  in  dreamland  far  away — 
'Tis  then  that  we  dance  and  sing  and  play 

Under  the  moon,  the  golden  moon, 
Where  bluebells  are  tinkling,  tinkling,  tinkling — 

Bluebells  a,re  tinkling  a  fairy  tune. 


Where  Will-o'-the-wisp  glides  over  the  fen 

To  gaze  upon  fairy  charms; 
Where  shadowy  mists  from  the  haunted  glen 

Are  waving  their  silver  arms ; 
Where  winds  of  the  night  from  a  woodland  bring 
The  scent  of  the  forest  on  silent  wing — 
'Tis  there  that  we  dance  and  play  and  sing 

Under  the  moon,  the  golden  moon, 
Where  bluebells  are  tinkling,  tinkling,  tinkling — 

Bluebells  are  tinkling  a  fairy  tune.' 


.  '  There/  said  De  Quincey,  '  what  d'you  think  of  that?  ' 

'It's  lovely,'  answered  Charles.  'It's  far  and  away  the 
most  beautiful  song  I've  ever  heard,  though  of  course  I've  not 
heard  many.' 

'  Never  qualify  praise/  replied  the  poet.  'It's  the  best 
thing  you  ever  heard.  No  need  to  say  more.' 

'  Do  let  me  hear  it  over  again, '  begged  Charles ;  but  De 
Quincey  refused  to  allow  this. 

'  Encores  never  take  place  at  a  rehearsal/  he  said.  '  Now 
you  can  listen  to  a  part  of  the  Grand  Septuor;  then  we  must 
go  to  the  King/ 

All  the  musicians  went  off  save  seven  and  the  conductor. 
Their  instruments  were  very  beautiful  and  wonderful.  For 
instance,  the  big  fiddle  was  the  empty  shell  of  a  shard-borne 
beetle  strung  with  spider's  web;  and  the  first  violin  consisted 
of  an  empty  beech-nut,  which  made  the  loveliest  music  for 
a  fairy's  ear.  The  biggest  of  the  wind  instruments  was  fashioned 
out  of  a  small  snail-shell ;  but  whether  it  was  a  clarinet,  or  oboe, 
or  what,  I  am  not  musician  enough  to  say. 

Charles  listened  to  the  wonderful  Grand  Septuor;  and  since 
the  rendering  was  very  fine  and  quite  out  of  the  common  in 
every  way,  even  De  Quincey  made  no  haste  to  go  forward  to 
Court. 
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'Of  course  I  don't  understand  it,'  admitted  Charles;  'but 
it's  beautiful.  Even  I  know  that  much.' 

'I  have  always  regretted,'  replied  De  Quincey,  'that  we 
have  had  no  fairy  composer  who  could  be  considered  in  the 
class  of  Beethoven.  Musicians  we  can  boast  in  plenty,  but 
none,  between  ourselves,  quite  equal  to  setting  my  words  to 
music  so  I  always  have  to  do  it  myself.' 

Then  he  went  over  to  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra. 

'A  pleasing  and  sound  performance,'  he  said.  'Perhaps 
a  little  more  fire  in  the  allegro  and  a  thought  more  delicacy 
in  the  andante  are  indicated.  And  the  'cello  appears  to  be 
slightly  rheumatic  in  his  bow  elbow.  But  these  are  trifles. 
The  Grand  Septuor  may  be  considered  ready  for  the  Court 
Concert.' 

The  conductor  thanked  De  Quincey  and  said  that  he  was 
proud  fco  have  pleased  him.  Then  Charles  and  his  guide  hastened 
off  to  Court. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

THE  ZAGABOG'S  MESSAGE. 

THE  King  shook  hands  and  treated  his  visitor  with  great  kind- 
ness. He  was  not  so  vain  as  De  Quincey  and  not  so  pleased 
with  nimself.  In  fact,  his  manners  simply  smothered  De 
Quincoy's. 

'  You  are  very  welcome,'  he  said,  '  though  I  am  afraid  you 
cannon  help  us  as  much  as  you  would  wish  to  do.  Mr.  De 
Quincny  will  have  told  you  what  has  happened.' 

'  Yes,  Your  Majesty,'  answered  Charles.  '  He  tells  me  that 
the  Jiicky  Toads  have  rebelled  and  are  up  in  arms  against 
Fairyhnd.' 

'  It  is  true,'  answered  the  King.  '  They  are  led  by  a  very 
power]  nl  and,  I  fear,  unprincipled  person  called  Marsh  Galloper, 
and  tie  case  is  so  serious  that  I  have  sent  special  wireless 
messages  to  the  Zagabog  about  it.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
tell  you  what  he  says.' 

*  I  shall  be  delighted,'  declared  Charles. 

The  King  summoned  his  Eeader  of  Despatches,  and,  while 
he  wa  5  coming,  he  said  : 

'  The  Jacky  Toads  want  to  abolish  the  Veto,  and,  for  my 
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part,  I  should  be  disposed  to  let  them  try  it;  but  we  have  a 
Conservative  Government  in  for  the  moment,  and  my  Prime 
Minister  won't  hear  of  the  experiment.' 

Then  the  Reader  arrived  and  recited  the  Zagabog's  message. 

'  In  reply  to  your  telegram,  I  have  consulted  my  "  Who's 
Who,"  and  so  gathered  all  particulars  of  the  Jacky  Toad,  Marsh 
Galloper.  His  education  has  been  neglected,  and  it  must  begin 
immediately.  But  first  you  will  have  to  catch  him,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  with  the  help  of  three  things  : 

'  1.  A  human  boy. 

'  2.  A  human  girl. 

'  3.  A  hot -water  bottle  made  in  Germany. 

'  When  found,  leave  the  rest  to  them. 

'  Hoping  this  reaches  you  as  it  leaves  me  at  present,  I  remain, 
my  dear  King,  your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

'  ZAGABOG.' 

'  Now,'  said  the  King,  after  his  Reader  had  bowed  and 
departed,  '  you  see  exactly  how  I  am  placed.  We  want  first 
a  human  boy  who  will  help  us,  secondly  a  human  girl  who 
will  help  us,  and  thirdly  and  lastly  a  hot- water  bottle  made  in 
Germany  who  will  help  us.  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
any  human  boys  but  you,  or  human  girls  but  your  sister;  and 
I  do  not  know  a  single  hot- water  bottle  made  in  Germany. 
But  if  I  can  get  you  and  Unity  to  help  me,  that  at  least  will 
be  very  satisfactory  for  a  start.' 

'  We  shall  be  only  too  proud  to  help  you,  I'm  sure,'  said 
Charles. 

'  So  far  so  good  then.  "  Well  begun  is  half  dond,"  as  the 
proverb  says.  And  now,  as  to  the  great  question  of  the  hot- 
water  bottle.  It  is  here  that  our  difficulties  will  begin.' 

'  I  know  a  hot-water  bottle,  fortunately,'  declared  Charles. 
1  In  fact,  you  might  say  that  he  is  my  friend.' 

'  Be  careful !  '  murmured  De  Quincey.  '  It  is  a  most  unlikely 
thing  that  you  are  telling  us !  ' 

'I  promise  you  it's  true!'  answered  Charles.  'You  can 
come  and  see  him  for  yourself,  if  you  like.' 

'  But  not  made  in  Germany?  '  suggested  the  King.  '  Surely 
not  made  in  Germany?  ' 

'  He  really  was,  King — he  said  so  himself,'  declared  Charles. 
'  Unity  and  me  saved  him  from  a  terrible  fate,  and  tried  to 
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mend  him.  He  is  badly  wounded,  but  is  very  cheerful, 
considering.' 

'  Would  he  help?  '  asked  the  King.  '  As  he  is  a  foreigner, 
I  should  not  have  asked  him,  because  this  is  a  purely  personal 
matter  belonging  to  my  own  Empire,  and  it  lies  entirely  between 
a  section  of  my  subjects  and  myself.  However,  you  have  heard 
what  the  Zagabog  says.' 

'I'm  perfectly  sure  he  will  help,'  replied  Charles.  'He 
would  do  anything  that  he  could,  because  I  tried  so  hard  to 
mend  him.  He  was  only  made  in  Germany,  but  he  came  to 
England  at  once  afterwards.  A  great  many  things,  and  even 
people,  come  to  England  from  Germany  when  they  are  old  enough 
to  have  sense.  The  bottle  has  lived  all  his  life  in  England.' 

'  A  naturalised  subject.  So  much  the  better.  Then  every- 
thing is  comfortably  settled,'  said  the  King.  '  I  have  complete 
confidence  in  you,  in  your  sister,  and  in  the  bottle;  and  after 
you  have  restored  peace  and  order  in  my  kingdom,  you  may 
all  come  to  Court,  and  we  will  have  one  of  our  great  nights; 
and  your  sister  shall  choose  ten  courses  of  the  banquet  and  you 
shall  choose  ten.  The  audience  is  ended.' 

The  King  bowed  to  Charles  and  shook  hands  again.  Then 
De  Quincey  began  to  lead  the  visitor  away. 

'  But,'  cried  Charles,  'please,  please  tell  me  what  I  am  to 
do.  I  know  nothing  about  it  yet!  ' 

The  King  seemed  surprised  and  even  a  little  bit  hurt. 

'  You  surely  cannot  have  listened  to  what  the  Zagabog  said?  ' 
he  asked.  '  After  minute  directions  he  adds  these  important 
words :  "  When  found,  leave  the  rest  to  them."  So  there  you 
are.  I  have  found  you  and  I  shall  leave  the  rest  to  you.  The 
Zagabog  knows  everything,  and  so  he  knows  best.  The  secret 
of  my  own  great  success  as  a  King  has  always  been  that  I  find 
the  right  fairy  for  each  task  and  then  don't  interfere  with  him. 
Am  I  not  right,  De  Quincey?  ' 

The  poet  bowed. 

'  Quite  right,  Your  Majesty,'  he  answered;  '  and  another  of 
your  many  virtues  is  punctuality.  You  may  not  be  aware  of 
it,  but  the  nation  sets  its  clocks  by  you,  well  knowing  that  the 
moment  you  leave  the  palace  gates  for  your  morning  drive  is  pre- 
cisely, exactly,  and  invariably  one  minute  past  seven  o'clock  A.M.' 

'  I  was  not  aware  of  it,'  replied  the  monarch;  'but  none 
the  less  am  I  gratified  to  learn  the  fact.' 
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Then  De  Quincey  and  Charles  were  about  to  go  back- 
wards from  the  royal  presence;  but  the  King  himself  stopped 
them. 

*  One  thing  I  must  command,'  he  said.  'Please  see  that 
the  famous  "  Night-Piece  "  is  sung  to  Charles  before  he  departs. 
He  must  be  taught  to  sing  it  perfectly,  for  it  is  the  greatest 
charm  we  have  against  naughty  night-fairies  and  night-creatures 
in  general.  See  that  he  has  it  by  heart  before  he  enters  upon 
his  dangerous  undertaking.' 

De  Quincey  and  Charles  now  retired  and  the  pixy  explained 
all  about  the  '  Night-Piece.' 

'  There  was  a  man  called  Robin  Herrick,'  he  said;  '  and  he 
lived  long  ago  in  Devonshire — only  a  few  miles  from  this  very 
place — and,  after  Shakespeare,  he  knew  more  about  pixies  than 
almost  anybody.  He  was  a  poet;  and  he  loved  us  and  under- 
stood us;  and  he  wrote  a  very  beautiful  song  which  we  always 
sing  before  any  great  adventure  by  night.  My  voice  is  not 
what  it  was;  but  it  is  very  highly  trained  and  cultivated,  and 
my  taste  and  delivery  are  so  perfect  that  I  often  give  much 
more  pleasure  than  better  singers  who  lack  my  marvellous  poetic 
feeling.  Therefore  I  will  sing  you  the  "  Night-Piece  "  and  help 
you  to  commit  it  to  memory.' 

So,  when  they  had  got  outside  the  Holt,  De  Quincey  mounted 
a  pebble  under  a  fern-frond  and  Charles  sat  down  on  an  old 
upturned  acorn-cup  and  listened  to  one  of  the  loveliest,  daintiest, 
quaintest,  sweetest  fairy  songs  that  heart  of  man  ever  made 
in  a  joyful  moment,  or  pen  of  man  in  a  joyful  moment  set  down. 


'  The  Night-Piece . 
I. 

'  Her  Eyes  the  Glow-worme  lend  thee, 
The  Shooting  Starres  attend  thee  j 

And  the  Elves  also, 

Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  the  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee. 

II. 

«  No  Will-o'-th'-Wispe  mis-light  thee, 
Nor  Snake,  or  Slow-worme  bite  thee, 
But  on,  on  thy  way, 
Not  making  a  stay, 
Since  Ghost  there's  none  to  affright  thee. 
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III 

'  Let  not  the  darke  thee  cumber  ; 
What  though  the  Moon  does  slumber  ? 

The  Starres  of  the  night 

Will  lend  thee  their  light, 
Like  Tapers  cleare  without  number.' 

Charles  was  greatly  pleased  with  this  magic  song,  and  he 
learned  it  quickly,  and  promised  that  he  would  teach  it  to  Unity 
if  he  could.  He  did  not  forget  to  say  that  he  thought  De 
Quirscey  was  a  very  fine  singer;  and  indeed  he  was,  though 
one  might  have  better  liked  his  singing,  and  all  the  other  clever 
things  that  he  did,  had  he  not  made  such  a  fuss  about  them. 

Then,  full  of  the  great  deeds  that  awaited  him,  Charles 
started,  and  his  mind  was  so  busy  with  the  matter  of  Marsh 
Galloper,  the  present  rebellious  Chief  of  the  Jacky  Toads,  that 
he  quite  forgot  he  was  still  no  more  than  fairy  size.  The  fact, 
however,  came  unpleasantly  into  his  mind,  for  a  great  kestrel- 
hawk,  mistaking  Charles  for  a  mouse  or  lizard,  swooped  down 
from  her  high  station  where  she  was  hovering  on  widespread 
wings  aloft,  and  if  Charles  had  not  screamed  the  bird  must 
cert&inly  have  fixed  her  sharp  claws  in  him  and  carried  him 
off  for  supper. 

So  he  rushed  back  to  the  Holt  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  and 
De  Quincey,  who  had  also  remembered,  and  who  was  therefore 
waiting  for  him,  reproved  Charles  rather  sharply  for  his  stupidity 
and  then  restored  him  to  his  natural  size. 

After  which  the  boy  set  off  home  in  real  earnest;  and  that 
night  he  told  Unity  what  they  had  to  do;  and  the  next  morning 
they  told  the  hot -water  bottle.  He  was  nervous,  as  usual,  but 
left  bimself  entirely  in  their  hands. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

THE  GALLOPER. 

OF  < Bourse  when  dealing  with  a  Jacky  Toad,  night  is  the  time 
to  clioose;  and  so  Unity  and  Charles  had  to  arrange  for  a  night 
excursion.  They  must  first  find  Marsh  Galloper;  they  both 
agreed  about  that;  but  what  they  were  to  do  when  they  had 
four  id  him  looked  to  be  a  much  more  difficult  question.  Unity 
wondered  if  kindness  would  be  any  good,  and  the  hot- water 
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bottle  also  thought  that  they  ought  to  try  kindness  first;  but 
Charles  felt  pretty  sure  that  kindness  would  be  mere  waste  of 
time. 

'  He  wants  to  abolish  the  Veto,  and  the  King's  Prime  Minister 
won't  let  him,'  explained  Charles.  '  I  don't  know  what  the 
Veto  is,  or  why  he  wants  to  stop  it,  or  why  the  King's  Prime 
Minister  won't  let  him;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  King  has 
made  up  his  mind;  so  when  we  do  meet  Marsh  Galloper,  the 
first  thing  will  be  to  tell  him  so.' 

'  We  must  break  it  to  him  gently,'  suggested  the  hot-water 
bottle.  '  I  know,  only  too  well,  what  disappointment  means. 
If  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  tell  him  that  you  are  sorry  to 
say  that  the  Veto  can't  quite  be  done  away  with  yet,  but  perhaps 
presently,  if  he'll  be  good  and  say  he's  sorry.' 

'No,'  answered  Charles.  'I  sha'n't  do  that.  I  shall  let 
him  begin  and  see  whether  he  is  friendly  to  us  or  not.' 

'  I  wonder  how  we  shall  know  him  when  we  do  see  him?  ' 
said  Unity. 

'  We  sha'n't  know  him,'  declared  Charles.  '  Only  twice  in 
my  life  have  I  ever  seen  a  Jacky  Toad  dancing  by  night;  and 
they  all  look  alike.  They  come  out  in  the  bog  on  warm  nights 
and  jump  up  and  down,  like  flies  flitting  over  the  water;  and 
their  lights  are  rather  dim  and  strange — not  so  bright  as  a  night- 
light  and  rather  bluer.' 

1  Are  they  dangerous?  '  asked  the  hot-water  bottle. 

'  Of  course,'  answered  Charles.  '  If  they  weren't,  there 
wouldn't  be  such  a  lot  of  trouble  about  them  in  Fairyland.' 

'  Then  I  wish  you'd  go  without  me,'  said  the  bottle,  '  for 
I've  got  no  nerve  left  for  this  sort  of  thing  now.' 

'  You  must  come,'  answered  Charles  firmly.  '  The  Zagabog 
mentioned  you.  Besides,  we  shall  sing  the  song  that  De  Quincey 
gave  me.  I  have  taught  it  to  Unity,  and,  if  we  sing  it  together, 
no  doubt  it  will  protect  us  all.' 

So,  on  the  next  dark  warm  night,  Charles  and  Unity  and 
the  hot-water  bottle  set  out  to  the  great  bogs  where  lived  Marsh 
Galloper  and  his  friends.  It  was  rather  a  nasty  place  even  in 
daylight,  and  the  white  cotton-grass  grew  there  and  the  cross- 
leaved  heather  and  water-crowfoot,  and  many  other  plants  that 
like  boggy  places.  But  Charles  knew  it  well,  and  Unity  trusted 
Charles.  Only  the  bottle  was  nervous,  and  as  soon  as  his  feet 
touched  the  mud  he  asked  to  be  carried ;  so  Unity  carried  him. 
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Then  they  sang  Eobin  Herrick's  song ;  but  at  first  it  seemed 
that  the  song  was  not  going  to  be  of  much  use,  for  the  adventure 
began  rather  badly. 

Just  as  they  had  finished  singing,  no  less  than  four  Jacky 
Toads  waved  their  lights  in  different  parts  of  the  bog.  They 
were  little  tongues  of  dim  flame,  and  they  flickered  up  slowly, 
like  a  fire-balloon  starting;  and  then  they  stopped  and  flickered 
down  again.  One  lantern  was  nearer  and  more  brilliant  than  the 
rest,  and,  forgetting  the  danger,  Charles  and  Unity  dashed  for- 
ward together,  and  Charles  said  '  Good  evening,  Mr.  Jacky— 

But  he  got  no  farther  than  that,  for  suddenly  he  found 
himself  going  clown,  down  into  an  icy-cold  mire,  and  the  mud 
gurgled  and  guggled  and  sucked  at  his  legs  as  if  it  were  alive, 
and  the  whole  bog  was  shivering  and  chattering  and  shaking  in 
a  very  uncanny  and  horrid  manner.  Charles  got  his  arm  round 
Unity,  and  Unity  held  tight  to  the  hot-water  bottle,  and  in  a 
few  moments  all  three  were  safe — on  a  tussock  of  stout  rushes, 
lifted  above  the  quaking  bog  that  had  so  nearly  swallowed  them. 
The  bottle  screamed  with  terror  and  clung  so  tightly  to  Unity 
that  he  nearly  choked  her;  but  the  noise  he  made  was  trifling 
compared  to  the  shrill  and  rude  shout  of  laughter  set  up  by 
the  .Tacky  Toad. 

It  was  sitting  on  the  skull  of  a  horse  in  the  bog,  and  now 
it  put  down  its  lantern  and  held  its  sides  and  rocked  about  with 
merriment. 

*  Be  gormed  if  I  didn't  think  I'd  got  the  pair  of  'e !  '  he 
shouted  out.  So  Charles  saw  at  once  that  he  was  an  ignorant 
and  vulgar  Jacky  Toad,  and  felt  very  angry  to  think  that  the 
little  wretch  had  nearly  tempted  him  and  his  precious  sister, 
not  to  mention  their  invalid  friend,  into  a  dangerous  and  deadly 
quagmire,  from  which  it  might  have  been  almost  impossible  to 
escape. 

The  Jacky  Toad  was  a  tiny  and  hideous  monster,  less  than 
thre*3  inches  high.  He  was  as  black  as  a  coal,  as  hairy  as  a  spider, 
and  his  eyes  looked  like  rubies.  He  had  metallic  blue  wings, 
and  Charles  noticed  that  the  glass  of  his  lantern  was  also  blue. 

'  Don't  think,'  answered  Charles,  '  that  we  are  in  the  least 
afraid  of  you;  because  we  are  not.  You're  a  little  cruel  coward 
to  try  and  drown  me  and  my  sister.' 

'Ess  fay,'  said  the  Jacky  Toad.  'You'd  both  a'  bin 
drownded  in  another  minute.' 
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'  Of  course  we  should,  and  what  I  want  to  know  is,  why 
did  you  try  to  do  it?  ' 

'Blamed  if  I  can  tell  ezacally,'  said  the  imp.  '  'Tis  my 
business  to  get  you  humans  into  a  mess  in  these  here  bogs.' 

*  Then  it's  a  horrid  business,  and  you  ought  to  know  better,' 
said  Charles. 

'  I  don't  know  nothing,'  answered  the  Jacky  Toad.  '  Least- 
ways nothing  about  you  great  creatures.  I  haven't  been  teached 
about  humans.' 

'  We  never  hurt  you,  did  we?  ' 

4  Can't  say  as  you  did.' 

'  We  never  spoke  an  unkind  word  about  you,  did  we?  ' 

'  Not  as  I've  heard  tell  on.' 

1 1  wonder  you  can  be  so  wicked,  then,'  cried  Unity;  and  as 
the  Jacky  Toad  had  nothing  to  answer,  he  prepared  to  change 
the  subject. 

Before  he  could  do  so,  however,  an  amazing  thing  happened, 
and  the  hot-water  bottle  began  to  twitter  a  song.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  great  shock,  such  as  dropping  into  a  fortune  or 
a  Dartmoor  bog,  will  quite  change  people;  and  poets,  if  this 
happens  to  them,  often  never  compose  another  line ;  and  common 
people,  if  it  happens  to  them,  often  become  poetical  and  spend 
the  rest  of  their  lives  writing  amazing  verses,  with  rhymes  and 
everything  complete.  And  now  the  shock  of  falling  into  the  bog 
acted  in  this  interesting  manner  on  the  hot- water  bottle,  and  he 
lifted  up  his  voice  and  sang,  just  as  he  had  sung  when  Charles 
and  Unity  first  discovered  him  and  took  him  home  with  them. 

And  here  is  the  song  that  he  made  up.  To  sing  a  song 
right  off  like  this  is  called  improvising;  and  it  is  a  very  clever 
thing  for  anybody  to  do,  but  simply  wonderful  for  a  broken- 
down  hot-water  bottle,  made  in  Germany  and  suffering  from 
a  terrible  hole  in  his  side  : 

'  We  were  walking  quite  harmleeely  by,  wicked  Jack — 
My  friend  Charles  and  this  lady  and  I — 
When  your  horrible  light 
Lands  us  all  in  a  plight, 

And  you  ought  to  be  slapped  till  you  cry,  wicked  Jack, 
For  I'm  sure  we  shall  never  be  dry. 

'  Your  expression  is  not  of  the  best,  wicked  Jack, 
And  you  do  not  appear  to  be  dressed. 
You  may  think  it  good  fun 
To  behave  as  you've  done; 

But  you'll  sadly  regret  such  a  jest,  wicked  Jack, 
If  I  get  a  bad  cold  on  my  chest ! ' 
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Charles  and  Unity  were  much  pleased  with  this  spirited  song ; 
bui.  the  Jacky  Toad  only  put  his  tongue  out  and  made  faces  at 
the  hot- water  bottle.  He  was  not  in  the  least  touched  by  the 
thought  of  a  cold  on  the  bottle's  chest.  And  this  was  natural 
under  the  circumstances,  because  the  Jacky  Toad  wore  round 
his  neck  the  Flint  Heart — of  course  shrunk  to  fairy  size. 

Now  it  flashed  in  the  blue  light  thrown  by  his  lantern,  and 
Charles  saw  it. 

'  Why,  you're  Marsh  Galloper  himself !  '  cried  the  boy ;  and 
the  Jacky  Toad  admitted  that  it  was  so". 

'  That  be  my  name  for  sartain,  though  how  the  mischief 
you  found  it  out  I  can't  tell/  he  answered. 

'  By  that  thing  round  your  neck/  answered  Charles. 

'  I  wonder  if  you  wouldn't  be  happier  without  it?  '  asked 
Unity. 

'No,  no !  '  he  answered.  '  'Tis  a  bit  of  magic,  that  is, 
and  it's  made  me  the  King  of  Bog-land,  and  it'll  make  me 
the  King  of  Fairyland  before  I  part  from  it.  That's  the  sort 
of  chap  I  am/ 

'Treason!  '  said  Charles.  'You  ought  to  have  your  head 
chopped  off  for  talking  like  that/ 

'  You  can't  do  it/  answered  Marsh  Galloper.  '  You  can't  chop 
a  Jacky  Toad's  head  off  any  more  than  you  can  chop  his  tail  off/ 

'I  understand  that  you  want  to  abolish  the  Veto/  said 
Charles. 

'  So  I  do/  answered  the  imp;  '  but  that's  not  all :  I  want 
to  abolish  everybody  and  be  the  top  of  everything ;  and  I'm  going 
to  be.' 

He  waved  his  lantern  in  circles  and  began  to  sing  a  song 
thfit  he  had  heard  the  Moor  men  sing.  But  as  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case,  I  need  not  put  it  down  here. 

Charles  and  Unity  spoke  aside  together.  They  did  not  in 
th(;  least  know  what  to  do.  It  was,  in  fact,  left  to  the  hot- 
water  bottle  to  suggest  a  course  of  action.  The  bottle 
seemed  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  genius  to-night.  Not  content 
with  original  verse,  he  now  did  an  original  thing.  He  screwed 
off  his  brass  nose  with  his  own  hand;  then  whispered  so  softly 
to  Charles  that  the  Jacky  Toad  could  not  overhear  him. 

'  The  Zagabog  specially  mentioned  me,  didn't  he?  '  asked 
th<>  bottle;  and  then  he  answered  himself,  as  people  who  have 
thought  of  a  splendid  idea  and  are  in  a  hurry  to  tell  it,  often  do. 
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'  Yes,  he  specially  mentioned  me ;  and  now  I  know  why ! 
I  alone  can  catch  the  Jacky  Toad !  ' 

'Catch  him!  '  whispered  back  Charles.  '  D'you  think  we 
ought  to  catch  him?  ' 

I  Certainly  I  do/  replied  the  bottle.     '  That  is  the  first  step. 
He  will  not  listen  to  reason  while  he  is  free.' 

'  But  how?  '  asked  Charles. 

'  In  this  way.  Take  me  and  pop  me  over  him !  He  cannot 
escape;  because  the  Zagabog  specially  mentioned  me.  In  fact, 
the  only  cage  that  will  hold  him  tight  is  a  hot-water  bottle 
made  in  Germany.  That's  how  I  read  the  situation.' 

'  We  can  but  try,'  replied  Charles,  who  was  amazed  at  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  bravery  of  his  friend. 

I 1  wonder  if  he'll  bite  you?  '  whispered  Unity,  and  the  bottle 
sighed  his  well-known  sad  sigh,  like  ginger-beer  escaping. 

'  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  bitten,'  he 
replied.  '  But  I  am  doing  this  for  the  good  of  the  cause — and 
for  private  reasons.  Now  waste  no  more  time,  or  he  may  hop 
away  and  we  shall  lose  him.' 

So  Charles  took  the  bottle  in  one  hand  and  his  brass  nose 
in  the  other.  He  hoped  to  catch  the  Jacky  Toad  by  a  sudden 
swift  action,  and  then  screw  the  bottle's  brass  nose  back  quickly. 
As  for  the  hole  in  the  bottle's  side,  that  had  been  mended  after 
a  rough  fashion  with  stamp -paper;  but  whether  he  would  prove 
strong  enough  in  his  present  feeble  condition  to  make  a  prison 
for  Marsh  Galloper  was  a  doubtful  matter. 

'  Don't  whisper,'  said  the  Galloper  suddenly;  '  that's  rude,  if 
you  like — a  jolly  sight  worse  than  me.  What  are  your  names, 
if  I  may  ask?  ' 

Charles  humoured  him  and  spoke  as  he  crept  a  little  nearer. 

'  My  sister  is  called  Unity  and  I  am  called  Charles,  and 
this- 

Here  he  broke  off,  made  a  fierce  grab,  and  brought  down 
the  bottle  with  his  indiarubber  lips  over  the  Jacky  Toad.  Every- 
thing worked  well ;  the  poor  bottle  was  convulsed  and  shook  and 
nearly  doubled  himself  up  with  pain,  for  Marsh  Galloper,  finding 
himself  caught,  rushed  about  and  flew  and  scratched  and  bit 
and  kicked  and  screamed  for  his  friend  Fire  Drake  to  save 
him,  and  said  such  wicked  words,  that  Charles  swiftly  screwed 
on  the  bottle's  brass  nose,  so  that  Unity  should  not  hear  them. 

As  for  the  hot-water  bottle,  he  clasped  his  hands  over  his 
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poor  stomach  and  bore  the  pain  of  the  Jacky  Toad  almost  as 
bravely  as  you  would  bear  the  pain  of  a  mustard -plaster  if  by 
bad  luck  you  had  to  wear  one. 

'  All  for  the  good  of  the  cause,'  he  kept  saying;  and  this 
thought  comforted  his  sorrow,  as  it  has  often  comforted  the 
sorrow  of  other  great  heroes. 

So  they  caught  the  Jacky  Toad,  and  then  the  three  hurried 
home  as  fast  as  they  could  go  with  their  prize.  It  seemed 
almost  cruel  to  hang  the  bottle  up  on  his  usual  nail  and  leave 
him  with  Marsh  Galloper  tearing  about  inside  him,  like  an 
angry  mouse  in  a  trap;  but  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done 
that  night;  and  the  bottle  took  it  bravely  and  begged  them  to 
go  to  bed,  but  return  as  early  as  they  could  on  the  following 
morning. 

So  reluctantly  they  left  him,  jumping  and  swelling  and 
throbbing  and  bulging,  and  nearly,  but  not  quite,  bursting  under 
the  savage  attacks  of  Marsh  Galloper. 

And  to  the  last  they  heard  him  saying,  'It's  all  for  the  good 
of  the  cause;  it's  all  for  the  good  of  the  cause.' 


CHAPTEK   XVI. 
THE  GALLOPER'S  SCHOOLING. 

CHA.BLES  was  up  very  early  to  visit  the  stable  where  the  bottle 
hung. 

'  Hush !  '  said  the  hot- water  bottle,  putting  his  finger  to 
his  lips;  'don't  wake  him,  for  goodness'  sake.  I  have  had  a 
truly  dreadful  night ;  in  fact,  I'm  more  dead  than  alive.  At  dawn, 
when  the  cocks  began  to  crow,  the  monster  grew  quieter;  and 
about  the  time  your  grown-up  brother  John  came  to  fetch  the 
horse,  he  fell  off  to  sleep.  How  long  it  will  last,  I  can't  say; 
and  how  long  I  shall  last  I  can't  say  either.' 

In  fact,  the  Jacky  Toad  had  scratched  and  nibbled  and  gnawed 
and  driven  his  red-hot  nails  into  the  victim  all  night  long ;  but 
at  last,  quite  worn  out  with  his  wicked  exertions,  he  had  dropped 
to  sleep  at  dawn,  so  that  he  might  regain  his  strength  and  begin 
all  over  again  when  he  woke  up. 
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'  The  first  thing,'  said  Charles,  '  is  to  get  the  Flint  Heart 
away  from  him;  then  we  shall  see  what  sort  of  person  he 
really  is.  Nobody  can  tell  till  we  take  it  from  him.  Now, 
bottle,  if  you're  ready,  I'll  screw  your  nose  off  and  pull  him 
out.' 

'  Then  put  on  a  pair  of  those  ditcher's  gloves  that  the 
men  use.  If  you  don't,  he'll  bite  you  to  the  bone,'  said  the 
bottle. 

But  Marsh  Galloper  did  no  such  thing.  He  tumbled  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  like  a  sleeping  dormouse.  Only, 
instead  of  being  russet  and  soft  and  cuddly,  he  was  black  and 
hard  and  bristly.  His  eyes  were  shut  and  he  had  curled  himself 
up  quite  tight  and  passed  his  tail  twice  round  his  body.  In 
this  attitude  Marsh  Galloper  looked  very  much  like  a  pickled 
walnut,  and  Charles  had  leisure  to  examine  his  tiny  black  feet 
and  hands,  his  tail,  with  a  claw  at  the  end  like  a  spider's  foot, 
and  the  look  of  determination  that  sat  on  his  grim  and  dusky 
little  face  even  in  sleep.  The  Flint  Heart,  reduced  to  the  size 
of  a  marsh  asphodel  seed-case,  hung  round  his  neck,  and  Charles 
removed  it  and  returned  the  Jacky  Toad  to  his  prison.  But  he 
comforted  the  hot-water  bottle  as  he  did  so. 

'  Be  sure,'  said  he,  '  that  the  thing  won't  bite  and  scratch 
as  he  used  to.  Nothing  bites  and  scratches  so  badly  when  the 
Flint  Heart  is  taken  away  from  it.  You  may  even  find  that 
Marsh  Galloper  is  quite  a  pleasant  person  when  he  wakes  up.' 

But  the  bottle  doubted  this. 

'  I  don't  think  so,'  he  answered.  '  And  in  any  case  I  hope 
the  fairies  will  richly  reward  me  for  all  I've  done.' 

'  The  least  they  can  do  is  to  mend  you,'  said  Charles.  '  And 
I  feel  very  hopeful  that  they  will,  when  I  tell  them  how  brave 
you  have  been.' 

'  You  put  new  life  into  me  when  you  say  that,'  answered 
the  other.  '  I  don't  ask  for  impossibilities,  remember.  I 
don't  expect  them  to  make  me  a  new  bottle.  At  my  age,  and 
after  seeing  the  life  I  have  seen,  one  is  perfectly  contented  to 
be  second-hand;  and  no  sensible  people  think  any  the  worse  of 
one  for  that — we  must  all  come  to  it;  but  if  they  would  mend 
me  and  polish  me  up  generally  and  make  me  water-tight  and 
self-respecting—  However,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  such  a  concatenation  is  too  good  to  be  true.' 

While  the  bottle  was  using  these  absurdly  long  words,  and 
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rubbing  his  stomach  gently  as  he  did  so,  the  Flint  Heart  began 
to  grow  to  its  usual  size,  and  Charles  fell  to  wondering  what  he 
had  better  do  with  it. 

'  If  you  take  my  advice,  you'll  fling  it  into  the  beech-wood/ 
said  the  bottle.  '  Nobody  will  find  it  there,  and  it  will  be 
soon  covered  up  with  leaves  and  forgotten.  So  Charles,  very 
foolishly,  did  as  he  was  bidden  and  hurled  the  Flint  Heart  into 
a  thick  wood  that  rose  behind  his  father's  farm. 

An  hour  later  he  set  off  as  fast  as  he  could  for  the  Pixies' 
Holt  with  his  good  news. 

De  Quincey's  Secretary  appeared  to  be  expecting  him,  and 
when  he  arrived  made  use  of  the  magic  charm  and  reduced 
Charles  to  fairy  size.  Then  he  gave  him  a  letter.  It  came 
from  the  fairy  poet  and  ran  as  follows : 

'  My  dear  Charles, 

'  The  good  news  of  your  performance  last  night  has  reached 
the  Court  this  morning,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Jacky  Toads,  on  losing  their  leader,  have  surrendered  at 
discretion  and  begged  for  mercy.  The  King  has  decided  to 
forgive  them,  and  the  royal  Jacky  Toad  bodyguard  has  resumed 
its  duties.  But  Marsh  Galloper  may  not  return.  He  will 
probably  be  deported,  or  thrust  out  of  his  native  Bog-land  for 
ever.  This  dreadful  sentence  should  have  been  passed  by  the 
King  an  hour  ago;  but  the  Queen,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  pleaded  with  His  Majesty  to  think 
twico  before  signing  the  decree.  It  is  now  decided  that  Marsh 
Galloper  be  left  in  your  hands  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight ;  and 
if,  during  that  time,  you  and  your  sister  can  teach  him  a  few 
things  worth  knowing  and  improve  his  character,  his  language, 
his  manners,  and  his  political  opinions,  then  he  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  return  to  his  friends.  We  much  regret  to  hear 
by  secret  messenger  that  you  flung  away  the  Flint  Heart  again. 
No  respectable  bird,  beast,  fish,  or  other  creature  is  safe  until 
the  horrid  thing  is  destroyed.  Do  not  suppose  that  you  are 
doing  any  good  by  flinging  it  away.  We  shall  hear  of  it  again 
only  too  soon. 

'  I  remain,  my  dear  Charles,  with  kind  remembrances  to  Unity 
and  the  dog  Ship,  your  friend, 

'  DE  QUINCEY. 
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'  P.S.  (1). — I  have  not  attempted  to  introduce  the  magic 
of  English  prose  into  this  letter,  because  I  find  myself  in 
a  great  hurry  this  morning,  and  you  wouldn't  have  appreciated 
it  in  any  case. 

1  P.S.  (2).— The  King  talks  of  making  me  an  O.M.  This 
is  the  greatest  honour  you  can  get  in  Fairyland,  and  is  much 
better  than  being  created  a  duke  or  an  earl  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  The  letters  O.M.  stand  for  "  Observe  Me  "  !  and  if  I  get 
them,  I  shall  have  them  embroidered  on  all  my  coat-tails.  I 
hope  you  will  remark  them  when  next  we  meet.' 


'  Mr.  De  Quincey  seems  as  much  pleased  with  himself 
as  usual,'  said  Charles;  and  the  Secretary  admitted  that  it 
was  so. 

1  He's  making  a  name  fast,'  he  answered,  '  and  he's  so 
busy  running  about  in  society  and  reciting  his  poems  at  public 
luncheons  and  charitable  dinners,  and  so  on,  that  he  hasn't 
time  to  write  any  new  ones.' 

'I'm  glad  to  hear  the  King  is  going  to  turn  him  into  an 
O.M./  said  Charles. 

And  then,  much  to  his  surprise,  the  Secretary  shut  one  eye 
and  tapped  his  nose  with  his  left  forefinger. 

'  Bunkum !  '  said  the  Secretary,  rather  bitterly. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Charles  had  ever  seen  him  show 
a  spark  of  feeling. 

Then  he  reversed  the  charm,  and  Charles  went  off  home. 
He  thought  that  the  fairies  might  have  called  Marsh  Galloper 
back  and  educated  him  themselves;  but  then  he  saw  how  great 
a  compliment  it  was  that  such  a  business  should  have  been  left 
in  his  hands. 

First  Charles  had  to  see  what  the  pupil  already  knew;  and 
the  next  thing  was  to  see  what  Unity  and  he  himself  knew. 
He  ran  over  his  own  information  on  the  way  back  home  to 
Merripit,  and  was  rather  depressed  to  find  that  it  did  not  amount 
to  much.  And,  of  course,  Unity  knew  less,  being  only  five 
and  a-half. 

He  and  Unity  had  a  long  talk  about  it  at  the  next  opportunity, 
and  she  agreed  with  him  that  the  first  thing  was  to  find  out 
what  the  Jacky  Toad  himself  knew. 

They  went  to  the  stable  and  were  astonished  and  pleased 
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to  find  the  bottle  and  Marsh  Galloper  in  friendly  conversation. 
In  fact,  an  immense  change  had  come  over  the  Galloper.  He 
was  humble  and  contrite  and  ashamed.  At  first  Charles  thought 
he  must  be  pretending;  but  this  was  not  so.  The  Jacky  Toad 
really  felt  sorry,  and,  since  the  Flint  Heart  had  been  taken  from 
him,  he  began  to  improve  in  every  way. 

Bo  Unity  got  a  mouse-trap,  which  Charles  half -filled  with 
wet  bog  moss.  Then  he  ordered  Marsh  Galloper  into  it,  and 
the  poor  fellow  obeyed  at  once,  and  listened  to  Charles  while 
He  made  some  remarks. 

"  The  other  Jacky  Toads  have  all  said  they  are  sorry  and 
have  all  been  forgiven, '  he  explained ;  '  and  the  King  meant  to 
deport  you — which  means  that  you  would  never  have  been 
allowed  to  go  home  again;  but  he  has  changed  his  mind,  and 
if  we  can  make  you  clever  enough  and  improve  you  enough  in  a 
fortnight,  you  may  be  allowed  to  return  home.  But  you  will 
have  to  pass  the  examination/ 

The  Jacky  Toad  came  out  of  his  moss  and  showed  great 
dismay  and  wrung  both  hands  with  grief. 

'  My  poor  wife !  '  he  said. 

'  Dear  me !  have  you  got  a  wife?  '  asked  Charles. 

"A  wife,  but  no  family/  answered  the  Jacky  Toad.  'Us 
live  under  the  root  of  a  bog-bean,  and  my  wife's  niece  lives 
aloEg  with  us,  and  us  never  had  no  trouble  till  I  picked  up 
thicky  dratted  stone.  Then  I  got  a  lot  of  nonsense  in  my 
noddle  and  went  fighting  the  other  pixies;  and  here  I  be— 
driven  from  my  home  and  no  hope  of  getting  back  seemingly/ 

'  There  is  hope,  if  you  will  set  to  work  and  learn  all  we  can 
teach  you/  said  Charles. 

;  You  can't  larn  me  nothing/  replied  Marsh  Galloper.  '  I'm 
a  born  fool,  that's  what  I  be,  else  I  wouldn't  be  sitting  here 
catched  in  a  mouse-trap/ 

'  I  wonder  what  you  do  know?  '  asked  Unity. 

'  Nought — only  a  few  things  about  the  bog  I  lives  in.  That's 
no  good/ 

Then  the  bottle  spoke. 

'  You  must  know  something  about  the  Veto,  at  any  rate/ 
he  said;  '  because  that's  what  you  went  fighting  for/ 

;  Good !  '  declared  Charles.     '  He  must  know  that/ 

But  the  Jacky  Toad  didn't. 

'Be  gormed  if  I  can  tell  'e/  he  replied.     'You've  got  to 
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fight  for  something,  if  you  go  fighting  at  all;  so  I  fought  for 
that.     But  what  'tis  I  haven't  a  notion.' 

'  Then  how  did  you  find  out  there  was  such  a  thing?  '  asked 
Charles. 

*  From  a  newspaper,'  replied  Marsh  Galloper.  '  'Twas 
a  newspaper  by  name  of  "  The  Poor  Man's  Friend,"  what 
one  of  they  fishermen  left  by  the  river;  and  me  and  my  friend 
Fire  Drake  was  going  that  way  and  us  found  it ;  and  Fire  Drake's 
a  bit  of  a  scholar,  and  he  read  out  "  Down  with  the  Veto."  So 
I  thought  us  would  shout  the  same.' 

'  As  you  know  nothing,  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning/ 
declared  Charles.  '  I  shall  teach  you  arithmetic  and  history  and 
the  Kings  of  Israel.  My  sister  Unity  will  teach  you  sewing 
and  worsted- work  and  poetry — as  far  as  she  has  got  herself.' 

1  And  I,'  said  the  hot-water  bottle,  '  will  give  you  lessons  in 
geography,  of  which  I  know  more  than  you  might  think.' 

'I  wonder  if  you'll  learn  enough  in  a  fortnight?'  asked 
Unity;  and  Marsh  Galloper  said  he  feared  not. 

'  You'll  get  me  purty  well  mazed  among  you,'  he  answered. 
And  the  hot-water  bottle  admitted  the  truth  of  it. 

'Yes,  yes,  I  see  a  danger  there,'  he  said.  'If  we  try  to 
teach  him  too  much,  he  will  burst  somewhere,  as  I  did.' 

'  I  wonder  what  we'd  better  leave  out?  '  asked  Unity. 

'  Sewing,'  suggested  Marsh  Galloper. 

'  Anything  else?  '  inquired  Charles. 

'The  Kings  of  Israel,'  said  Marsh  Galloper.  'I'll  have 
a  dash  at  the  rest,  though  goodness  knows  whether  my  thinking 
parts  will  stand  it.' 

It  was  arranged  that  lessons  should  begin  on  the  following 
day.  They  found  a  large  airy  biscuit -tin  for  the  Galloper  to 
live  in  while  he  was  being  educated,  and  they  gave  him  fresh 
bog-moss  every  second  day,  and  half  an  old  marmalade-jar  of 
wet  mud  every  evening.  But  two  things  troubled  him  :  he  could 
not  light  his  lantern  and  he  could  not  write  a  letter  to  his  wife. 
So  they  tried  to  cheer  him  up  and  told  him  that  if  he  worked 
hard  he  would  soon  know  enough  to  write  to  her.  But  this 
unfortunately  did  not  comfort  him  in  the  least;  because,  as  he 
explained,  even  if  he  did  write  to  her,  she  couldn't  read  it. 

And  here  the  chapter  ends ;  but  there  is  one  small  thing  to 
mention  before  we  go  on,  so  I  will  say  it  at  once,  that  we  need 
not  interfere  with  the  next  chapter. 
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The  bottle  about  this  time  asked  Charles  and  Unity  a  favour. 

'  Everything  has  a  name,'  he  said,  '  and  I  think  I  ought 
to  have  one  also.  I  shall  feel  more  important  then.' 

They  quite  agreed  with  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  would 
like  to  be  called. 

'  Something  to  remind  me  of  the  Fatherland,'  he  answered. 
*  Of  course  by  "  the  Fatherland  "  I  mean  Germany,  where  I  was 
made.  How  would  "  Potsdam  "  do?  ' 

'  No,'  said  Charles;  '  I  don't  like  the  sound  of  it.' 

The  bottle  reflected. 

'  May  I  be  called  "  William,"  then?  '  he  asked. 

'  No,'  said  Charles;  '  that's  my  father's  name.' 

'  How  would  "  Bismarck  "  do?  '  suggested  the  bottle. 

And  Charles  agreed  to  this,  so  in  future  Bismarck  became 
his  rame.  It  was  rather  a  large  name  for  a  humble  hot-water 
bottle  out  of  repair;  but  nobody  was  hurt,  and  I  never  heard 
that  be  brought  any  discredit  upon  it. 


.      CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE    EXAMINATION. 

I  SHA'N'T  tell  you  much  about  Marsh  Galloper's  schooling,  because 
you  Imow  perfectly  well  what  goes  on  at  school  and  what  uphill 
horrid  work  it  is.  And  you  cannot  exactly  say  that  Marsh 
Galloper  was  at  school,  because  there  were  no  other  scholars. 
Of  course  it  takes  more  than  one  Jacky  Toad  to  make  a  school, 
just  as  it  takes  more  than  one  swallow  to  make  a  summer,  or 
more  than  one  stump  to  make  a  wicket,  or  more  than  one  currant 
to  make  a  plum-cake.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
the  Galloper  was  at  a  '  crammer's.'  Indeed,  he  had  three 
crammers;  and  they  crammed  him  with  all  their  power,  and 
nighl  after  night  the  poor  fellow  went  to  his  wet  moss  with 
a  splitting  headache  after  plastering  his  forehead  with  fresh  mud 
to  col  it.  And  if  you  had  been  there,  with  ears  sharp  enough, 
you  night  have  heard  him  as  he  tossed  about  in  his  sleep  saying, 
*  Lor  don  is  the  capital  of  France  ' ;  '  Twice  five  are  four ;  twice 
six  a?e  nine;  twice  seven  are  fifty-three.'  'Mary  had  a  little 
lamb,  its  fleece  was  black  as  jet,  and  everywhere  that  Mary  went 
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the  lamb  you  also  met,'  and  so  on — which  showed  that  he  was 
learning  steadily,  but  without  much  system. 

All  the  teachers  did  their  best,  and  as  the  time  approached 
for  the  examination  it  was  necessary  to  keep  Marsh  Galloper 
up  with  extra  doses  of  liquid  mud.  Bismarck  taught  him  by 
night ;  Charles  gave  his  lessons  in  the  afternoon,  and  Unity  made 
him  learn  poetry  and  do  worsted-work  in  the  morning. 

Then  came  the  great  and  grand  day  of  the  examination,  and 
Charles  took  the  Galloper  to  the  Pixies'  Holt  in  an  old  tobacco- 
tin,  and  handed  him  over  to  some  fairies  who  were  waiting  for 
him.  Charles  very  much  wanted  to  hear  the  result  of  the 
examination,  and  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  take  home  the 
good  news  that  the  Jacky  Toad  had  passed  and  would  be  allowed 
to  return  home.  So  he  sat  down  and  waited  quietly  outside. 

And  while  he  waited  a  strange  thing  happened,  for  all  the 
birds  and  beasts  were  bustling  about  in  a  most  unusual  manner, 
and  it  was  quite  clear  that  something  very  much  out  of  the 
common  had  taken  place  in  the  woods  and  on  the  Moor.  At 
first  Charles  thought  that  all  the  beasts  were  coming  to  hear 
the  examination;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  for  they  had  their 
own  affairs  to  consider,  and  very  serious  affairs  they  were.  He 
watched,  and  observed  that  there  was  evidently  some  method  in 
the  public  excitement.  They  were  collecting  in  groups ;  and  what 
struck  Charles  as  most  extraordinary  was  how  the  creatures  that 
usually  quarrel  at  sight,  or  fight  and  wrangle  at  any  rate,  if  they 
do  not  actually  go  farther  and  eat  each  other,  were  here  together 
all  friendly  and  all  evidently  busy  about  the  same  matter. 

While  he  watched  them,  however,  we  must  go  with  Marsh 
Galloper  before  the  Examiner. 

It  was  a  solemn  sight  that  met  the  Jacky  Toad's  eyes  when 
he  entered  the  Examination  Hall.  The  main  building  had  been 
divided  down  the  middle,  and  on  one  side  of  the  partition  were 
the  fairies  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thousand;  and  on 
the  other  were  all  the  Jacky  Toads  from  Marsh  Galloper's  own 
particular  swamp. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  was  a  raised  platform  with  gold  chairs 
and  gold  footstools  for  the  King  and  Queen  arranged  upon  it. 
There  was  also  a  blackboard  for  the  marks  that  the  Galloper  might 
win.  And  there  was  also,  of  course,  an  Examiner  Eoyal,  and  the 
Examiner  Eoyal  was  De  Quincey. 

He  had  not  yet  been  made  an  O.M. ;  but  he  hoped,  after  the 
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examination  of  the  Jacky  Toad,  that  he  would  get  this  great 
honour  at  once.  He  wore  a  cap  and  gown,  and  looked  more 
learned  than  usual. 

Marsh  Galloper  was  brought  in,  and  bowed  and  scraped  very 
humbly,  and  touched  his  forehead  to  everybody ;  and  Mrs.  Marsh 
Galloper,  who  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the  Jacky  Toads,  between 
her  niece  and  Mrs.  Fire  Drake,  cried  out  loud  when  she  saw  her 
hustand,  because  he  was  looking  so  thin  and  wild  and  sad.  She 
then  asked  if  she  might  kiss  him,  to  give  him  courage,  but  was 
not  allowed  to  do  so. 

A  chair  having  been  placed  for  the  pupil,  De  Quincey  rose, 
hitched  his  gown  about  his  shoulders — it  was  made  of  two  dead 
beech-leaves — and  lifted  a  terribly  large  bundle  of  papers  from 
the  table  beside  him. 

'  I  beg  to  inform  Your  Majesties,'  he  began,  '  that  we  are 
here  to  inquire  into  the  education  of  the  late  rebel  Jacky  Toad, 
known  as  Marsh  Galloper.  I  have  heard  from  the  human  boy 
Charles,  that  under  the  gentle  application  of  arithmetic  and 
history,  geography  and  poetry,  the  Galloper  has  become  wonder- 
fully improved  in  his  general  character;  and  that,  of  course,  is 
well  as  far  as  it  goes.  Where  he  was  naughty,  he  is  good ;  where 
he  was  rough,  he  is  gentle ;  where  he  used  to  command,  he  now 
obeys;  and  where  he  was  accustomed  to  use  very  bad  words,  he 
now  employs  the  best  that  he  has  been  taught.  But  his  fate 
does  not  depend  upon  these  things.  It  depends  on  what  he 
has  learned;  and  if  he  passes  the  examination  which  now 
awaits  him,  he  will  be  allowed  to  return  home  to  his  wife,  his 
relations,  and  his  acquaintance;  but  if  he  fails,  then  he  will 
be  cast  out — to  be  seen  again  among  the  people  of  the  bog  at 
his  own  peril.' 

Everybody  applauded  De  Quincey  for  putting  the  matter  so 
clearly  before  them.  Then  he  made  a  few  more  remarks. 

'  Our  examination  consists  of  arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
wonted-work,  poetry,  and  general  knowledge;  and  I  propose,  if 
You  •  Majesties  are  willing,  to  take  the  general-knowledge  paper 
first' 

Unfortunately,  the  Jacky  Toad's  weakest  subject  was  general 
knowledge;  because  neither  Charles  nor  Unity  had  any  worth 
mertioning.  So,  of  course,  they  couldn't  teach  him.  But  the 
bott'e  knew  a  thing  or  two,  and  Marsh  Galloper  determined  at 
any  rate  to  make  the  best  of  himself. 
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'  My  first  question  is  this,'  began  De  Quincey,  consulting  his 
papers : 

'  What's  a  freemason?  ' 

Every  eye  was  turned  on  the  Galloper,  and  the  audience  was 
not  unfriendly  to  him.  Nobody  really  much  liked  De  Quincey— 
both  because  he  was  clever,  and  because  he  made  such  a  fuss 
about  it.  But  if  you're  an  '  intellectual,'  of  course  you  must 
behave  according,  or  people  won't  know  it. 

Marsh  Galloper  frowned  and  looked  at  the  ceiling,  and 
then  at  the  windows,  and  then  at  his  toes.  Naturally  he 
had  not  the  ghost  of  a  notion  what  a  freemason  was.  At  last 
he  spoke. 

*  I  can't  tell  'e,  because  I  doan't  knaw,'  he  said  in  his  broad 
Devonshire. 

'You  don't  know! — very  good — or,  I  should  say,  very  bad. 
Your  Majesties,  I  ask  you  to  observe  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
does  not  know  what  a  freemason  is.' 

'  A  free  mason,'  said  the  King,  indulgently  to  his  people,  '  is 
a  mason  who  has  not  joined  his  Trades  Union.  Now  on  we  go.' 

De  Quincey  took  a  piece  of  chalk  and  wrote  a  big  0  on  the 
blackboard.  Then  he  asked  the  next  question  : 

'  What  is  a  categorical  imperative?  ' 

'  Never  saw  one ;  so  I  can't  say,'  replied  the  student. 

De  Quincey  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  wrote  up  another 
bigO. 

The  Jacky  Toads  all  began  to  get  anxious,  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  whispering. 

'  You  will  observe,  Your  Majesties,  that  the  prisoner  has 
never  seen  a  categorical  imperative,'  said  the  Examiner;  and  the 
King,  with  his  usual  good -nature,  explained  it. 

'  They  occur  in  the  woods,  with  the  other  members  of  the 
fungi  family,  during  October  and  November,'  he  explained. 

Everybody  cheered,  and  De  Quincey  asked  another  question  : 

'  Is  the  Moon  or  the  Sun  more  important?  ' 

*  The  Moon,'  answered  Marsh  Galloper  instantly. 
'  Wrong,'  said  the  Examiner. 

'  The  Moon's  the  most  important  to  me,'  argued  the  Galloper. 
'  You — you're  nobody,'  replied  De  Quincey. 
'I'd  soon  show  whether  I  was  nobody  if  I  got  you  in  my  bog !  ' 
replied  the  pupil  warmly.     Then  the  King  spoke. 

'  Put  up  one  mark  to  the  prisoner,'  he  said.     '  He  was  per- 
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feet  y  right  to  say  ' '  The  Moon, ' '  because,  from  his  Point  of  View, 
it  is  the  more  important.  I  must  ask  you  all  to  remember  what 
the  dear  Zagabog  said  on  the  subject  of  Points  of  View  when  last 
he  dined  with  us.' 

So  De  Quincey  put  up  a  mark,  though  with  very  ill  grace. 

'  We  now  proceed  to  arithmetic,'  said  the  Examiner.  'And 
I  should  like  to  know  the  prisoner's  opinion  of  five  times  six/ 

'  Twenty-nine,'  said  the  Galloper. 

'  Wrong,'  answered  De  Quincey,  and  put  up  another  big  0. 

But  the  King  made  him  rub  it  out  again. 

'  He  was  so  very  nearly  right,  that  he  may  have  full  marks 
all  but  one,'  said  the  King. 

The  Jacky  Toads  cheered  loudly,  and  De  Quincey  wrote  up 
a  4. 

'  If  you  multiply  three  by  four,  and  divide  the  result  by  two, 
and  subtract  one,  and  then  add  seven,  and  then  multiply  the 
total  by  twelve,  what's  the  answer?  '  asked  De  Quincey. 

Of  course  the  Galloper  had  not  the  slightest  idea,  and  no  more 
had  anybody  else ;  but  he  felt  that  it  was  a  case  for  making  a  shot, 
so  he  made  one.  He  knew  that  twelve  times  twelve,  which  was 
the  highest  number  he  had  reached,  was  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four.  So  he  thought  that  would  do  as  well  as  anything,  and 
said  it. 

'  Eight !  '  answered  De  Quincey,  and  put  up  five  marks  on 
the  blackboard;  but  when  the  immense  cheering  had  subsided, 
the  King  ordered  his  Examiner  Eoyal  to  write  up  a  hundred 
ma:ks. 

'  It  is  a  perfectly  magnificent  answer,  and  I  could  not  have 
replied  more  correctly  myself,'  said  the  King.  '  So  put  up  a 
hundred  at  once !  ' 

Of  course  De  Quincey  had  to  obey ;  but  as  five  was  full  marks, 
it  rather  muddled  up  his  arrangements. 

'  There  will  be  no  more  arithmetic,'  he  said  rather  shortly. 
'  I  shall  now  proceed  to  history.' 

So  he  proceeded  to  history. 

'  My  first  question  is,  where  did  Julius  Caesar  land?  ' 

'  At  Plymouth,'  answered  the  Galloper.  It  was  the  only  sea- 
port that  he  knew. 

'  Wrong,'  replied  De  Quincey,  and  chalked  up  a  big  0. 

'  Wait !  '  said  the  King.  '  As  a  good  Devon  pixy,  I  ask  if  you 
are  quite  sure  he  is  wrong?  J 
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'  Quite,  Your  Eoyal  Highness,'  replied  the  Examiner.  '  It  is 
believed  that  he  landed  at  Deal.' 

'  Well,  I  believe  that  he  landed  at  Plymouth,'  said  the  King. 
'  He  was  a  very  clever  man,  and  he  would  never  have  made  a 
mistake  of  that  kind.  Full  marks  for  the  Galloper !  ' 

A  cheer  rewarded  the  King  for  this  clever  correction  of  history, 
and  De  Quincey  chalked  up  five  marks.  But  he  didn't  like  it. 

'  My  second  question  occurs  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,'  he  continued.  '  What  does  the  prisoner  know  of  Mary?  ' 

'  "  Mary  had  a  little  lamb,"  '  replied  Marsh  Galloper  in- 
stantly. 

'  That's  wrong,  at  any  rate,'  declared  De  Quincey.  '  You're 
mixing  up  poetry  with  history.' 

'  Well,'  said  the  King,  '  even  if  he  is,  he's  not  the  first  person 
to  do  so.' 

'  Of  course,  if  Your  Majesty  is  satisfied —  '  replied  the 
Examiner,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

'  Perfectly,'  said  the  King.  '  And  now  let's  go  on  to  some- 
thing else.  I  never  much  cared  about  history  myself — except,  of 
course,  the  history  of  my  own  kingdom.' 

'  We  now  come  to  worsted-work, '  said  the  Examiner  Eoyal ; 
'  and  as  I  don't  pretend  to  know  anything  of  that  subject,  I  must 
ask  Your  Majesty  to  call  a  jury  of  spinsters.' 

'  No  need, '  said  the  Queen  suddenly.    *  I  will  decide  that  point. ' 

The  Queen  seldom  spoke,  but  when  she  did  she  was  always 
well  worth  hearing.  Everybody  clapped  their  hands,  and  the 
Galloper  produced  his  performance.  Under  Unity's  direction  he 
had  worked  a  tiny  sampler  on  a  whortleberry-leaf.  At  each  corner 
was  a  star  with  six  points,  and  in  the  middle  were  the  words 
'  Bless  our  Home.1 

The  Queen  examined  the  work  carefully. 

'  A  masterpiece,'  she  said ;  '  I  will  keep  it !  ' 

'  Her  Majesty  honours  the  Galloper  by  keeping  his  sampler 
for  her  own  use.  Treble  marks !  '  announced  the  King. 

When  the  applause  had  ceased,  and  Mrs.  Marsh  Galloper  had 
been  calmed  down,  for  she  was  growing  quite  hysterical  with  the 
strain,  De  Quincey  took  up  the  next  paper. 

'  Geography,'  he  said  shortly.  In  fact,  he  was  getting 
shorter  and  shorter,  and  really  he  felt  in  rather  a  rage.  But  you 
can't  be  in  a  rage  before  the  King,  or  you  will  get  into  trouble ; 
so  he  hid  his  feelings  as  well  as  he  could. 
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'  Geography  is  my  own  favourite  subject/  declared  His 
Majesty ;  '  and  a  good  deal  will  depend  upon  the  answers  to  this 
paper.' 

3ut  a  thought  struck  the  Queen. 

4  It  is  tea-time/  she  said. 

'  Then  the  examination  is  suspended  for  half  an  hour,'  replied 
the  King. 

He  rose  with  the  Queen,  and  they  retired  to  their  private 
apartments.  A  great  clatter  filled  the  Examination  Hall,  and 
soma  were  hopeful  for  the  Galloper,  and  some  looked  at  the  long 
row  of  big  O's  and  shook  their  heads.  Everybody  was  still 
chattering  when  the  King  returned,  and  it  was  noticed  that  he 
had  brought  with  him  his  own  '  Manual  of  Modern  Geography.' 


CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

THE  JACKY  TOAD  FAILS. 

*  OTIS  first  question,'  began  De  Quincey,  '  belongs  to  the  physical 
branch  of  the  subject — namely,  What  is  the  size,  in  square  miles, 
of  the  United  States  of  America?  ' 

The  Galloper  did  not  even  make  a  shot  at  this  terrific  question. 

'  I  doan't  knaw  at  all,'  he  said. 

'  Mark  that,  Your  Majesty !  He  doesn't  know  everything, 
after  all !  '  said  De  Quincey,  rather  unkindly. 

*  Of  course  he  doesn't,'  answered  the  King.     '  Who  does — 
excepting  the  Zagabog?    Next  question.' 

The  Examiner  marked  up  a  big  0,  and  proceeded : 

*  What  is  the  difference  between  a  peninsula  and  an  isthmus?  ' 
'  That's  a  riddle,'  said  the  King.    *  I  won't  have  riddles  asked 

at  a  serious  time  like  this.     Next  question.' 

'  What  is  the  difference — '  began  De  Quincey  again.  But  the 
Kin^;  stopped  him. 

*  I  tell  you  I  won't  have  it !  '  he  said. 

'  What  does  the  prisoner  know  of  volcanoes,  then?  '  continued 
the  Examiner.  He  was  feeling  rather  like  a  volcano  himself  by 
this  time. 

'An  excellent  question,'  said  the  King.  'What  does  the 
prisoner  know  of  volcanoes?  ' 
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Unfortunately  Marsh  Galloper  knew  nothing  about  them ;  the 
King  frowned,  and  the  hearts  of  all  the  Jacky  Toads  sank. 

'  For  the  benefit  of  my  subjects  in  general,  I  may  say  that 
the  extinct  volcanoes  are  found  generally  on  the  mainland,  while 
the  active  volcanoes,  save  one,  occur  on  islands,'  continued  the 
King.  '  Etna,  in  Sicily,  is  the  largest  in  Europe  for  the  moment. 
But  you  never  know  what  may  happen.  Dartmoor  was  a  volcano 
once.  Proceed.' 

But  I  really  cannot  tell  you  much  more  about  the  geography 
paper,  because  it  is  too  painful.  De  Quincey  kept  asking 
questions,  and  the  Galloper  couldn't  answer  any  of  them,  because 
the  only  geography  that  he  knew  had  been  taught  him  by  the 
hot-water  bottle,  and  it  concerned  nothing  but  Germany. 

A  fearful  row  of  big  O's  appeared  on  the  board,  and  at  last  the 
Galloper,  in  a  voice  of  anguish,  cried  out : 

*  May  it  please  Your  Gracious  Eoyal  Majesty,  let  me  ask  him 
something  for  a  change !  ' 

'  Eidiculous  nonsense !  '  cried  De  Quincey.  '  What  next,  I 
should  like  to  know?  Who  ever  heard  of  a  person  who  is  being 
examined  asking  the  Examiner  a  question?  Such  a  thing  never 
was  known  to  happen,  Your  Majesty.' 

'  Well,'  answered  the  King,  '  because  a  thing  never  happened, 
that's  no  reason  why  it  never  should.  Let  us  be  broad-minded 
and  welcome  novelties.  It  is  quite  too  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
prisoner,  who  has  only  been  learning  geography  for  a  fortnight, 
can  ask  you  anything  you  don't  know.' 

'  Of  course  it  is,'  answered  De  Quincey. 

'  Then  let  him  go  ahead!  '  ordered  the  King,  and  Marsh 
Galloper  instantly  began. 

*  What  be  the  names  of  the  six  Grand  Duchies  of  the  German 
Empire?  '  he  asked. 

'  A  capital  question !  '  cried  the  King,  opening  his  '  Manual.' 
But  De  Quincey  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  answer. 

He  frowned,  and  coughed,  and  blew  his  nose,  and  curled  his 

whiskers,  and  then  laughed  and  said  : 

'  What  an  extraordinary  thing — if  they  haven't  quite  slipped 

out  of  my  memory  for  the  moment !  ' 

*  Ask  him  another,'  said  the  King. 

*  What  do  'e  know  of  Baden?  '  inquired  the  Galloper. 
'  Baden?  '  asked  De  Quincey,  to  gain  time. 

*  Ess,  Baden,'  answered  the  Jacky  Toad. 
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'  Well,  let  me  see — tut,  tut !  What  a  memory  I've  got !  ' 
said  the  Examiner  Eoyal.  '  On  the  tip  of  my  tongue  too !  ' 

'  So  were  the  answers  to  all  your  questions  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongue,  I  do  assure  'e.  But  I  couldn't  manage  to  get  'em  off!  ' 
said  the  Galloper. 

'  Since  my  Examiner  Eoyal  does  not  know  anything  about 
Baden,  I  may  tell  you  all  that  it  is  the  most  important 
wataring-place  in  Germany,'  declared  the  King  drily.  '  Ask 
him  another.' 

'  What  are  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube?  '  asked  Marsh 
Galloper.  '  And  what  sea  does  it  flow  into?  ' 

De  Quincey  thought  he  knew  this,  and  so  pretended  it  was 
an  easy  question. 

;  Every  school  fairy  could  answer  that,'  he  replied.  '  The 
tributaries  of  the  Danube  are  the  Moldau  and  the  Eger. ' 

'  Wrong!  '  screamed  the  Galloper.  '  You're  mixing  it  up 
with  the  Elbe.' 

'  It's  a  pity  you  were  so  eager  to  reply,'  remarked  the  King; 
and  there  was  a  great  shout  of  laughter. 

But  it  was  not  wise  to  make  public  fun  of  a  great  poet  pixy 
for  long,  and  the  King  knew  very  well  that  anybody,  no  matter 
how  clever,  may  be"  made  to  look  foolish  if  one  takes  a  little 
trouble  to  do  it.  So  he  announced  that  the  geography  examina- 
tion was  ended. 

'  The  last  subject  is  poetry,'  said  De  Quincey,  quite  humbly. 
'  Is  it  Your  Majesty's  wish  that  I  should  examine  the  prisoner 
in  poetry?  ' 

'If  you  please,'  replied  the  King;  and  he  added,  with  his 
usual  tact  and  kindness :  '  We  well  know  that  on  the  subject 
of  poetry  you  stand  first  in  our  kingdom.' 

De  Quincey  bowed  at  this  delicate  compliment,  and  the 
examination  continued. 

*  In  this  case,'  said  the  Examiner,  who  had  evidently  profited 
by  bis  sharp  lesson,  '  the  simplest  plan  will  be — not  to  ask  you 
what]  you  don't  know,  but  to  find  out  what  you  do.' 

1  Bravo !  '  cried  the  King,  '  The  very  essence  of  the  Ex- 
aminer's art.  Proceed.' 

'  Let  us  hear  some  poetry,  please,'  said  De  Quincey.  '  We  do 
not  oxpect  anything  very  wonderful  in  a  fortnight ;  but  the  great 
thin  -y  is  to  understand  what  you  know,  and  not  merely  to  repeat 
it  like  a  parrot/ 
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Marsh  Galloper  put  his  paws  behind  him,  and  recited  the 
nursery  rhymes  that  Unity  had  taught  him.  All  went  pretty 
well,  and  he  gained  several  good  marks.  There  was,  in  fact,  only 
one  little  breeze  between  the  King  and  De  Quincey,  and  it 
happened  in  this  way.  The  Galloper  had  correctly  recited  several 
classical  verses,  and  then  he  spoke  as  follows  : 

'Little  Mies  Muffet 
She  sat  on  a  tuffet, 

Eating  her  curds  and  whey, 
When  there  came  a  great  hornet 
And  played  on  his  cornet 
And  frightened  Mies  Muffet  away.' 

'  Wrong !  '  said  De  Quincey,  and  he  was  going  to  put  up  a 
big  0,  when  the  King  gently  stopped  him. 

'  You  are  quite  right  to  say  that  he  is  wrong/  began  the  King ; 
'  but  perhaps,  in  actual  practice,  it  would  not  much  signify 
whether  Miss  Muffet  was  alarmed  by  a  spider  or  a  hornet.  I 
mean  that  the  result  in  either  case  is  the  same.  Her  terror  and 
flight  are  the  dramatic  point  of  the  poem,  and  whether  it  was 
the  rudeness  of  a  spider,  sitting  down  beside  her  without  an 
invitation,  or  the  stupid  practical  joke  of  a  hornet  in  suddenly 
sounding  his  cornet  close  to  her  ear,  appears  to  me  to  matter  but 
little.  I  confess  that  is  how  the  situation  strikes  me,  as  an 
impartial  observer;  but  if  I  am  mistaken,  please  correct  me/ 

'  Your  Majesty  is  perfectly  correct,'  replied  De  Quincey.  '  I 
had  not  looked  at  it  in  that  light.  It  is  a  variation  of  the  classical 
version ;  but  there  may  be  authorities  to  support  it.  And,  as  you 
cleverly  point  out,  the  result  to  the  heroine  of  the  poem  is  the 
same.  The  dreadful  climax  of  her  terror  and  flight  remains/ 

'  In  any  case,'  declared  the  Queen,  '  variety  is  charming.' 

'  Go  on,'  said  the  Examiner  Royal. 

'  I  don't  know  any  more,'  replied  Marsh  Galloper;  '  but  after 
Unity  had  taught  me  these,  I  made  up  a  little  bit  of  a  rhyme 
myself.  It  ban't  very  clever,  of  course,  but  I  just  mention  it  to 
show  how  terrible  hard  I  have  tried.' 

*  Eepeat  it,'  ordered  the  King,  '  and  let  nobody  laugh.' 

So  the  prisoner  recited  these  words  : 

'  Shall  I  never  see  my  own  Marsh  again, 
And  the  hole  by  the  old  bog-bean? 
Must  I  leave  my  wife  behind, 
Who  was  always  good  and  kind? 
Shall  I  never  see  my  own  Marsh  again? 
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1  Shall  I  never  see  my  dear  friends  again, 
And  the  skull  of  the  old  dead  horse? 

Shall  I  never  wave  my  light, 

So  blue  and  queer  and  bright, 
From  the  skull  of  the  old  dead  horse? 

'  Shall  I  never  suck  the  beautiful  mud 
That  abounds  at  my  little  front  door? 

Shall  I  never  hop  and  dance 

And  sing  and  leap  and  prance? 
Shall  I  never  see  my  Marsh  any  more  ? 

'Shall  I  never ?' 

Here  the  King  stopped  Marsh  Galloper. 

'Not  another  verse,'  he  said.  'I  couldn't  stand  it.  The 
poem  is  too  pathetic.' 

[n  fact,  the  King  need  not  have  ordered  nobody  to  laugh.  It 
would  have  been  more  to  the  point  if  he  had  ordered  nobody  to 
cry,  for  the  Jacky  Toad's  rhyme  had  brought  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  many  among  the  company.  As  for  Mrs.  Marsh  Galloper,  she 
cried  so  bitterly  that  her  niece  could  not  comfort  her,  and  the 
Queen,  who  was  also  somewhat  moved,  sent  the  poor  wife  her 
own  bottle  of  smelling-salts  by  one  of  the  young  princes. 

'  The  form  is  crude,'  declared  De  Quincey,  '  but  the  sentiment 
is  haunting.  It  is  real  poetry  and  may  have  full  marks.  He 
chalked  up  five  for  the  Galloper's  effort,  and  then  spoke 
again : 

*  The  Examination  is  now  concluded,  and  I  am  about  to  count 
up  the  marks.  The  maximum  is  two  thousand  and  seventy-five ; 
the  minimum  is  eighty.  I  much  fear,  when  the  big  O's  are  added 
up  and  subtracted  from  the  marks,  that  we  shall  find  the 
prisoner  has  not  succeeded.' 

A  great  silence  fell  on  all  the  fairies  and  Jacky  Toads,  and 
presently  De  Quincey,  after  adding  up  the  noughts  and  subtract- 
ing them  from  the  marks,  shook  his  head. 

1  Alas!  '  he  said;  and  I  think  he  was  really  rather  sorry. 
*  Seventy-eight  noughts  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  marks 
leaves  only  forty-two  marks.  The  prisoner  has  failed !  ' 

A  deep  groan  burst  from  Fire  Drake  and  the  Galloper's 
friends.  His  wife  fainted  and  was  carried  into  an  ante-chamber ; 
the  Galloper  himself  fell  on  his  knees,  lifted  his  clasped  hands 
to  the  King,  and  fixed  his  ruby-red  eyes  on  the  royal  countenance. 
Everybody  regarded  His  Majesty  with  deep  agitation.  A  few 
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excitable  fairies  hissed  the  Examiner  Koyal ;  but  of  course  he  had 
only  done  his  duty. 

The  King  put  up  his  double  eyeglasses,  and  calmly  looked  at 
the  blackboard  whereon  the  figures  appeared. 

'  Pardon  me/  he  said,  '  and  if  I  am  wrong,  correct  me;  but 
as  I  think  it  is  you  who  are  mistaken,  I  must  humbly  venture  to 
correct  you.  Now  let  us  see.  In  the  first  place,  how  many 
noughts  have  you  there?  ' 

4  Seventy-eight,  Your  Majesty,'  replied  the  Examiner. 

*  Very  good.     Now,  what  do  seventy-eight  noughts  come  to?  ' 
'  Seventy-eight,  Your  Majesty.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  replied  the  King.  '  If  I  am  not  gravely 
in  error,  seventy-eight  noughts  come  to  nothing  at  all.' 

A  loud  shout  ascended;  but  the  King  raised  his  hand  for 
silence. 

'  Let  us  be  strictly  just,'  he  continued.  '  You  will  not  deny 
that  nought  is  nothing?  That  fact  is  known  to  everybody.' 

*  You  are  misunderstanding  me,  Your  Majesty,'  explained 
De  Quincey.     '  However,'  he  continued,  using  a  phrase  some- 
what similar  to  that  once  employed  by  the  great  Dr.  Johnson,  *  it 
is  not  for  me  to  bandy  figures  with  my  Sovereign.' 

'  Then,'  returned  the  King,  '  let  us  have  a  second  opinion.  I 
am  always  reasonable,  I  hope.  Send  for  Charles !  ' 

So  De  Quincey's  Secretary  went  out,  and  found  Charles  fast 
asleep  among  the  foxgloves.  He  had  grown  tired  of  watching 
the  beasts,  and  weary  of  wondering  what  on  earth  they  were 
all  about.  But  when  the  Secretary  woke  him,  he  leapt  to  his 
feet  and  cried  : 

'  Has  he  passed?  ' 

'  No,'  said  the  Secretary,  *  he  has  not.  At  least,  my  master 
says  he  hasn't ;  but  the  King  isn't  too  pleased  about  it,  and  he 
wants  another  opinion.  That's  why  he  has  sent  for  you.' 

Charles  was  reduced  to  fairy  size,  and  accompanied  the 
messenger  as  quickly  as  possible. 

On  the  way  he  asked  a  question. 

'  Has  De  Quincey  got  the  "  O.M."?  ' 

'  No,  he  hasn't;  but  he  very  nearly  got  into  a  great  mess,' 
replied  the  Secretary.  '  How  I  did  laugh !  And  I'm  afraid  he 
saw  me  laughing,  so  no  doubt  I  shall  catch  it  when  the  examina- 
tion is  over.' 

The  King  greeted  Charles  kindly. 
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'  How  do  you  do,  my  human  boy?  '  he  asked.  '  But  indeed 
I  need  not  inquire,  for  your  cheek  and  your  eyes  are  bright 
with  the  glow  of  health.  Now,  Mr.  De  Quincey  and  myself 
disagree  about  a  question  of  figures,  and  it  shows  how  even  the 
simplest  things  are  really  difficult,  just  as  the  difficultest  things 
are  really  simple.  In  one  word,  then,  how  much  are  seventy- 
eight;  noughts?  Don't  answer  in  a  hurry.  I  think  one  thing; 
my  Examiner  Royal  thinks  another.  We  are  both  content  to 
abido  by  your  decision.' 

Charles  considered,  and  a  great  silence  fell  on  the  company. 

At  last  he  spoke  : 

'  Seventy-eight  noughts  are — nothing,  Your  Majesty.' 

A.  roar  of  applause  made  the  Examination  Hall  shake;  but 
the  King  had  his  trumpets  sounded  for  silence. 

'  Half  the  problem  is  now  solved,'  he  proceeded;  '  but  more 
remains  behind.  We  have  now  to  subtract  the  seventy-eight 
noughts  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  marks.  You  may  make 
your  calculations  on  the  blackboard,  if  you  think  that  would  be 
easier.' 

But  Charles  declared  that  he  could  do  the  second  problem  in 
his  head,  as  he  had  done  the  first. 

'  Seventy-eight  noughts  are  nothing.  Subtract  nothing  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  remains/ 
he  said. 

'  But — but — '  cried  De  Quincey,  '  each  of  these  noughts 
signifies  a  bad  mark.  They  are  not  really  noughts.' 

'I  wonder  you  don't  say  they  are  crosses,'  said  the  King. 
'  And  if  they  are  not  noughts,  what  are  they?  ' 

4  In  my  mind  they  stood  for—  -'  began  De  Quincey ;  but  the 
King  was  quite  worn  out. 

He  stood  up — a  signal  that  the  examination  was  at  an 
end. 

"  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,"  '  he  said,  '  and  we  cannot  go 
into  the  question  of  why  a  nought  isn't  a  nought  in  your  poetic 
mind.  At  any  rate,  as  the  King  of  a  great  kingdom,  I  must  not 
permit  myself  any  of  these  fanciful  dialectics.  Marsh  Galloper 
has  got  one  hundred  and  twenty  marks;  and,  as  the  minimum 
was  eighty,  he  has  passed.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  free  Jacky  Toad. 
Release  the  prisoner,  and  tell  him  to  be  in  my  Audience  Chamber 
at  five  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  to  kiss  hands  in  token  of 
forgiveness.' 
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Amid  a  great  hubbub  the  Galloper  joined  his  friends,  and 
departed  with  his  wife  on  his  arm.  The  legions  of  the  Jacky 
Toads  shouted  and  screamed  with  delight,  and  Fire  Drake  ran  on 
before  to  hang  up  a  few  flowers  and  bright  leaves  about  the  hole 
by  the  bog-bean,  so  that  his  home  might  look  festive  and  cheerful 
on  his  return  to  it.  He  also  decorated  the  Galloper's  favourite 
perch  on  the  skull  of  the  old  dead  horse. 

The  King  then  turned  to  Charles. 

'  If  you  like  to  take  us  as  we  are,  without  ceremony,'  he  said, 
'  Her  Majesty  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  entertain  you  at  dinner. 
Just  the  home  party  and  some  chamber  music  afterwards.' 

But  Charles  felt  it  would  not  be  fair  to  Unity  and  Bismarck 
if  he  did  this.  He  explained  to  the  King,  and  assured  him  that 
the  others  would  be  terribly  anxious  to  know  whether  Marsh 
Galloper  had  passed. 

*  Of  course  they  will,'  admitted  the  King;  *  and  as  the  credit 
is  theirs  also,  we  must  have  you  all  to  visit  us  on  some  future 
occasion.  I  shall  not  forget.  You  may  expect  an  invitation  in 
a  week  or  ten  days.  And  I  shall  in  the  meantime  consider 
whether  some  little  appropriate  distinction  may  not  be  dispensed 
to  all  three  of  you.  Perhaps  the  fourth  or  fifth  class  of  my  Eoyal 
Titanian  Order  would  meet  the  case.' 

So  Charles,  with  many  thanks,  sped  off,  full  of  his  great  news. 

But,  excited  though  he  was,  he  could  not  fail  to  note  that 
things  upon  the  Moor  and  in  the  woodlands  were  not  as  usual. 
Some  places  appeared  to  be  entirely  deserted,  while  in  others  the 
beasts  had  gathered  together,  and  were  evidently  holding  im- 
portant meetings  among  themselves.  Many  were  talking,  and 
many  were  listening,  and  all  were  bothered  and  worried. 

Charles  wondered  not  a  little  what  remarkable  event  could 
thus  upset  them;  and  not  the  beasts  only,  but  the  birds  and 
reptiles  and  even  the  insects  also. 

He  thought  that  Ship  might  probably  know  what  was  happen- 
ing, and  asked  him  as  quickly  as  possible. 


(To  be  concluded.] 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

AMONG  the  letters  on  the  Major's  breakfast  table  next  morning 
was  one  addressed  in  a  pretty,  feminine  hand  to  '  Mrs.  Kent, 
Portsmouth  Lodge,  Ballymoy.'  The  Major  looked  at  it  doubt- 
fully. The  address  was  his.  The  surname  was  quite  plainly 
written.  After  some  hesitation  he  opened  the  envelope.  The 
letter  inside  began  '  Dear  Madam.'  The  Major  hesitated  again, 
turned  over  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  looked  at  the  end.  It  was 
signed  '  Olivia  Garnett, '  and  enclosed  in  brackets  after  the  name 
were  the  letters  '  B.A.'  He  took  another  look  at  the  beginning 
of  the  letter.  'Your  telegram,'  he  read,  'was  handed  to  me 
yesterday  afternoon  in  the  office  of  the  "  Irish  Times."  He  was 
sure  of  his  correspondent  at  last.  Olivia  Garnett,  B.A.,  was, 
without  doubt,  the  lady  whom  he  had  engaged  to  take  charge 
of  Marjorie.  He  read  the  letter  through. 

Miss  Garnett,  it  appeared,  was  quite  ready  to  spend  her 
holiday  in  looking  after  Mrs.  Kent's  children,  and  had  no 
objection  to  schoolboys.  She  assumed  that  there  was  some 
special  reason  for  haste,  and  proposed  to  leave  Dublin  by  an 
early  train  on  the  morning  after  she  wrote.  The  Major  glanced 
at  the  date  of  the  letter,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Miss 
Garnett  might  be  expected  to  arrive  in  Donard  at  one  o'clock. 
The  prospect  caused  him  acute  uneasiness.  He  had  not  yet  told 
Mrs.  O'Halloran  that  he  was  engaging  a  governess.  Now  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  bedroom  got  ready  at  once.  He 
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expected  that  Mrs.  O'Halloran  would  be  very  much  displeased, 
and  he  recognised  that  she  would  have  a  legitimate  grievance. 
She  ought  in  all  fairness  to  have  had  at  least  a  day's  warning 
of  the  coming  of  Miss  Garnett.  He  turned  to  the  letter  again 
with  a  sigh.  Miss  Garnett,  evidently  with  the  schoolboys  in  her 
mind,  declared  that  she  was  able  to  teach  Latin  and  elementary 
Greek.  Her  other  accomplishments  included  French,  German, 
music,  freehand  and  geometrical  drawing,  Swedish  drill,  lawn- 
tennis,  and  what  she  described  as  the  usual  English  subjects. 
The  Major  regretted  that  he  had  not  spent  an  extra  five  shillings, 
or  even  half  a  sovereign,  on  his  telegram  and  made  his  position 
clearer.  He  was  not  at  all  sure  what  view  Miss  Garnett  might 
take  of  an  engagement  in  a  bachelor's  house;  and  it  seemed 
almost  insulting  to  offer  no  more  than  one  small  girl  to  a  lady 
equipped  with  such  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  learning.  Then  it 
occurred  to  him,  to  the  great  increase  of  his  uneasiness,  that 
he  had  not  yet  told  Marjorie  about  her  governess.  It  was 
impossible  to  foretell  with  any  certainty  how  she  would  take 
the  news,  but  there  was  a  horrible  possibility  that  she  might 
form  a  defensive  alliance  with  Mrs.  O'Halloran. 

Marjorie  entered  the  room  fresh  from  an  interview  with 
Paudeen  Canavan.  She  was  in  high  spirits,  for  she  had  learned 
that  the  transport  of  the  oars  and  provisions  had  been  safely 
accomplished.  Major  Kent,  deceived  by  her  smiles,  felt  that 
it  might  be  easy  to  reconcile  her  to  the  coming  of  Miss  Garnett. 
He  gave  her  a  bowl  of  porridge-and-milk,  and  then,  after  the 
manner  of  heralds  of  bad  news,  made  an  oblique  advance  towards 
his  subject. 

'  How  would  you  like,'  he  said,  '  to  have  a  lady  to  play  with 
instead  of  Paudeen?  ' 

Marjorie  swallowed  a  large  mouthful  of  porridge  without 
chewing  it  at  all,  and  looked  steadily  at  her  uncle. 

'  I  should  not  like  it  at  all.' 

She  spoke  quite  decidedly.  Her  mind  was  full  of  her 
elopement  to  the  yacht  with  Paudeen  Canavan.  The  coming 
of  a  strange  lady  would  be  very  likely  to  interfere  with  her 
plan. 

'  She's  a  very  nice  lady,'  said  the  Major  persuasively.  '  She 
plays  lawn-tennis,  and  she's  fond  of  Swedish  drill.' 

1  I  don't  want  any  lady.' 

Marjorie's  emphasis  on  the  pronoun  allowed  the  Major  to 
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infer  that  the  entertainment  of  any  lady  who  might  arrive  would 
be*  left  entirely  on  his  hands. 

'  Her  name/  he  said,  '  is  Olivia  Garnett.' 

There  was  nothing  in  the  name  to  alter  Marjorie's  opinion 
of  the  desirability  of  the  lady's  presence;  but  she  was  a  kind- 
hearted  child,  and,  having  made  her  own  position  plain,  she  did 
not  want  to  interfere  with  her  uncle's  pleasures. 

'  All  right,  Uncle  John,'  she  said.  '  When  she  comes  she 
can  play  at  lawn-tennis  and  Swedish  drill  with  you  and  J.  J.  I'll 
gc  on  learning  to  ride  the  bicycle  with  Paudeen.1 

Major  Kent  did  not  feel  equal  to  any  further  effort  at 
explanation.  There  seemed  to  him  only  one  thing  to  do.  He 
made  up  his  mind  to  get  Meldon  out  to  Portsmouth  Lodge,  and  to 
hand  over  to  him  the  task  of  introducing  the  new  governess  to 
Marjorie  and  Mrs.  O'Halloran.  When  breakfast  was  over  he 
went  out  into  the  yard  and  gave  his  orders  to  Jamesy  Deveril. 

'  You'll  put  the  brown  cob  into  the  trap  at  once,'  he  said, 
'  for  I'm  going  to  drive  into  Bally moy.  Then  you  can  take  the 
car  yourself  and  go  over  to  Donard.  There's  a  lady  arriving  by 
the  one  o'clock  train — a  Miss  Garnett — and  you're  to  bring  her 
back  here.' 

He  spoke  in  a  casual,  careless  tone,  as  if  the  arrival  of  lady 
visitors  at  Portsmouth  Lodge  were  an  everyday  matter.  Then, 
without  giving  Jamesy  Deveril  any  opportunity  for  asking  ques- 
tions, he  went  back  into  the  house.  When  the  trap  stood  ready 
for  him  at  the  door  he  called  Mary  Garry. 

'  Mary,'  he  said,  '  I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  am  expecting 
a  lady  here  this  afternoon  at  about  four  o'clock.  She  will 
probably  be  staying  for  some  time.  Will  you  kindly  tell  Mrs. 
O'Halloran  to  have  a  room  ready  for  her.  I  can't  wait  to  settle 
about  it  myself,  for  I  have  an  important  engagement.' 

Then,  lest  Mrs.  O'Halloran  should  sally  swiftly  from  the 
kitchen  and  speak  to  him,  he  drove  off.  Afterwards,  no  doubt, 
th(  re  would  be  trouble  with  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  but  he  intended  to 
have  Meldon  by  his  side  when  that  time  came. 

He  drove  into  Ballymoy  and  put  up  his  cob,  as  usual,  in  the 
stable  behind  Doyle's  hotel.  As  he  went  out  of  the  yard  gate 
he  was  met  by  Meldon,  who  appeared  to  be  in  an  exceptionally 
ch<  erful  humour.  He  had  just  learned  from  Doyle  that  Father 
McCormack  and  the  Eeverend  Mother  had  taken  kindly  to  the 
idea  of  the  troop  of  fairies,  and  that  the  dressmaker  was  already 
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engaged  on  the  costumes.  There  were  to  be  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
attendant  leprachauns,  according  to  the  number  of  dresses  that 
could  be  got  ready  in  time. 

'  I  saw  you,'  said  Meldon,  '  out  of  the  back  window  of  the 
hotel  as  you  were  putting  up  the  cob.  I  was  just  having  a  chat 
with  Doyle  about  the  presentation  of  the  address  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Lady  Chesterton.' 

'  J.  J.,'  said  the  Major,  '  she's  coming  to-day.' 

'  Nonsense!  Father  McCormack  had  another  letter  this 
morning.  She  won't  be  here  till  Tuesday.' 

1  No,'  said  the  Major.     '  To-day.' 

1  Who  are  you  talking  about?    Lady  Chesterton?  ' 

'  No.  Olivia  Garnett — Miss  Garnett,  or  Mrs.  Garnett.  I 
don't  know  which  she  is.  The  governess.' 

'  Oh,  the  governess!  I  wasn't  thinking  of  her.  I  hope 
she'll  turn  out  all  right.  What  does  Marjorie  say?  ' 

'I'd  like  to  talk  the  whole  thing  over  with  you,  J.  J.  Are 
you  busy?  ' 

'  My  business,'  said  Meldon,  '  consists  very  largely  of  help- 
ing people  who  are  in  any  kind  of  difficulty.  Just  come  into  my 
rooms  and  tell  me  what's  wrong.  If  you're  not  satisfied  about 
the  lady's  character  it  will  be  better  to  turn  her  back  at  once. 
You  can't  afford  to  run  risks.' 

Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz  was  expelled  from  the  armchair  in 
Meldon's  room,  but  the  Major  preferred,  he  said,  to  sit  at  the 
table  while  dealing  with  serious  business.  He  handed  Miss 
Garnett's  letter  to  Meldon,  who  read  it  carefully. 

'  There  seems,'  he  said,  '  to  be  some  slight  misunderstand- 
ing. Olivia  evidently  thinks  she's  coming  into  a  large  family 
with  a  Mrs.  Kent  at  the  head  of  it.  What  did  you  say  in  your 
telegram?  ' 

1  I  don't  remember.' 

'  You  must  have  stated,  or  at  all  events  implied,'  said 
Meldon,  '  that  you  had  a  wife  and  six  children,  two  of  them  at 
least  schoolboys  home  for  the  holidays.' 

'  I  couldn't  possibly  have  said  that.  I  only  spent  eight- 
pence  on  the  telegram,  and,  in  any  case,  I  wouldn't  have  said 
it.  Where  would  have  been  the  point  of  telling  the  woman  a 
pack  of  lies?  ' 

'  It  will  be  something  of  a  surprise  to  Olivia,'  said  Meldon, 
'  when  she  arrives  and  finds  out  the  true  state  of  the  case.' 

'  Do  you  suppose  she'll  go  back  again  at  once?  ' 
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'No.  I  don't.  In  my  opinion  she'll  be  delighted.  But  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  consider  her  attitude  when  we've  made 
up  our  minds  whether  she's  the  proper  sort  of  person  to 
take  charge  of  Marjorie.  Does  she  thoroughly  understand 
the  Parents'  Union  system  of  education?  That's  the  first 
question.' 

'  I  don't  know.     I  didn't  mention  that  in  my  telegram.' 

'  You  ought  to  have  mentioned  it.  The  sixpence  you  saved 
there,  Major,  will  cost  you  dear  before  you're  through  with  this 
business.  You'll  very  likely  have  to  pay  her  way  back  to  Dublin. 
The  first  thing  you'd  better  do  when  she  arrives  is  to  explain  the 
system  to  her,  and  ask  her  whether  she's  prepared  to  work  along 
those  lines/ 

1  I'll  give  her  Margaret's  pamphlets  to  read,'  said  the  Major. 
'  But  that's  not  the  real  difficulty.  What  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  is ' 

'  Let's  get  rid  of  one  thing  at  a  time,'  said  Meldon.  '  You 
can't  give  her  those  pamphlets  to  read,  because  you  haven't  got 
them.  I  lent  them  to  Doyle  this  morning,  and  told  him  to  pass 
them  on  to  Father  McCormack.' 

'  What  on  earth  did  you  do  that  for?  They've  neither  of 
them  got  any  children  to  educate.' 

'  You'll  find,'  said  Meldon — '  in  fact,  I  expect  you've  observed 
already,  that  it's  the  people  who  haven't  got  any  children  who 
take  the  keenest  interest  in  education.  All  the  authorities  on 
the  subject — those  who  invent  the  new  theories — are  either  un- 
married women  or  confirmed  old  bachelors.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
who  wrote  one  of  the  best  books  there  is  on  education,  is  a  case 
in  point.  The  moment  people,  men  or  women,  get  even  one 
child  of  their  own,  their  interest  in  education  begins  to  flag. 
YV'hen  they  get  two  or  three  children  it  requires  the  utmost  exer- 
tions of  the  Parents'  Union  and  other  similar  societies  to  keep 
them  up  to  the  mark.  Those  who  have  really  large  families 
know  what  utter  rot  the  whole  thing  is,  and  nothing  short  of  the 
Compulsory  Education  Act  will  induce  them  to  send  the  poor 
little  things  to  school.  That  explains  to  you  why  I  gave  all  your 
sister  Margaret's  literature  to  Doyle  and  Father  McCormack. 
1  hey  're  the  only  two  people,  except  myself,  in  the  town  of  Bally- 
moy,  who  haven't  got  any  children.  Consequently,  they're  the 
only  two  who  care  enough  about  education  to  toil  through 
all  that  printed  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  another 
reason  as  well.  They  are  both  going  to  make  speeches  at  Lady 
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Chesterton's  meeting  for  the  amelioration  of  the  Irish  child. 
Now  I  want  the  thing  to  be  a  success.  I  want  Ballymoy  to  show 
up  well.  If  I  leave  Father  McCormack  and  Doyle  to  themselves 
they'll  just  talk  the  usual  platitudes.  You  know  the  kind  of  thing.' 

'  No,'  said  the  Major,  '  I  don't.  And  what's  more,  I  don't 
care.  I  didn't  come  here  to  talk  about  your  meeting.  I'm  in 
a  fix  about  this  governess.' 

'  We'll  get  back  to  the  governess  in  a  minute.  Just  at 
present  I  am  explaining  why  it  was  necessary  to  give  those 
pamphlets  to  Father  McCormack  and  Doyle.  The  priest,  if  left 
to  himself,  would  have  got  up  at  the  meeting  and  said  that  the 
future  of  the  nation  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  the  school — 
which,  of  course,  isn't  true.  The  most  successful  nations,  the 
ancient  Komans  and  a  little  later  on  the  Goths,  had  practically 
no  schools  at  all,  efficient  or  otherwise.  Father  McCormack 
knows  that  perfectly  well;  but  he'd  say  the  other  thing,  and  go 
on  saying  it  in  different  words  for  at  least  ten  minutes.  It 
wouldn't  be  his  fault.  He'd  have  to,  for  he  wouldn't  know  what 
else  to  say.  Then  the  Marchioness  would  get  up  and  say  that 
the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world.  That's  another 
of  those  things  which  everybody  agrees  to  consider  true,  but 
which  is  really  a  horrid  lie.  The  women  who  have  taken  a  real 
share  in  ruling  the  world  took  jolly  good  care  never  to  rock 
cradles.  Look  at  Queen  Elizabeth.  Look  at  Katherine  the 
Great  of  Kussia.  Did  she  rock  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Paul? 
Not  she.  She  bundled  him  off  to  his  grandmother,  and  left  him 
with  the  old  lady  till  he  was  grown  up.  After  the  Marchioness 
has  finished,  Doyle  will  get  on  his  legs,  and  he,  if  not  carefully 
instructed  beforehand,  will  make  us  all  sick  by  repeating  that 
emigration  is  the  curse  of  this  country — which  may  be  true,  but 
is  disgustingly  stale.  But  if  he  and  Father  McCormack  take  a 
couple  of  those  pamphlets  and  magazines  of  yours  and  work  them 
up  they'll  make  speeches  which  will  be  reported  in  every  paper 
in  Ireland.  Some  of  the  ideas  are  absolutely  new  in  this 
country.' 

'  Anyway,'  said  the  Major,  '  it  doesn't  matter  about  the 
pamphlets.  I  don't  want  them.  I  don't  care  if  I  never  see 
them  again.  I  want  to  know  what  I'm  to  do  about  Miss  Garnett. 
What  will  she  do  when  she  finds  out  there's  only  one  little  girl 
for  her  to  teach,  and  that  I'm  a  bachelor?  She's  expecting  to 
find  a  Mrs.  Kent.  You  saw  her  letter.' 

1  If  she's  made  up  her  mind  to  face  a  pack  of  howling  children 
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and  a  couple  of  schoolboys,  it  will  be  an  immense  relief  to  her 
to  find  only  one  little  girl.  You  may  make  your  mind  quite 
easy  about  that.' 

'  But  what  about  there  being  no  Mrs.  Kent?  Will  she  object 
to  rny  being  a  bachelor?  ' 

'  Not  at  all.  She'll  be  pleased.  As  I  told  you  when  you 
fir&t  thought  of  engaging  her,  she'll  occupy  her  spare  time  in 
trying  to  marry  you.  Whether  she  succeeds  or  not — and  I 
expect  she  will  succeed — she'll  have  a  very  pleasant  and  exciting 
holiday.' 

'  J.  J.,  there's  one  other  spare  bedroom  in  Portsmouth 
Lodge.  Will  you  come  out  and  spend  the  next  month  with  me?  ' 

'  I  will  not.  I  know  what's  in  your  mind.  You're  thinking 
thi.-t  if  I  were  there  Olivia  would  prefer  me,  and  you'd  get  off. 
That  is,  of  course,  quite  true.  But  there  are  limits  to  what  you 
ought  to  expect  of  a  friend.  I  have  my  reputation  to  consider. 
I'm  a  clergyman,  and  I'm  engaged  to  be  married.  I  can't  spend 
my  time  gadding  up  and  down  the  country  and  flirting  outrage - 
ounly  with  every  pretty  governess  you  choose  to  engage.  It 
wouldn't  be  right,  and  I  won't  do  it,  even  to  oblige  you.' 

'  I  don't  want  you  to  flirt  with  her.  I  only  want  you  to  be 
there.' 

'Oh,  to  act  as  a  sort  of  chaperon.  Well,  I  won't  do  that 
either.  There's  nothing  so  unpleasant  as  watching  other  people 
love-making.  And  my  presence  wouldn't  be  the  slightest  check 
on  her.  If  she  makes  up  her  mind  to  marry  you,  she  will  marry 
you,  whether  I'm  there  or  not.' 

The  Major  sat  silent,  no  doubt  contemplating  his  awful  fate. 

'I  suppose,'  said  Meldon,  'that  you've  made  out  a  pro- 
gramme for  her  guidance.' 

'  A  programme?  ' 

'  Yes.  That's  absolutely  essential.  You  can't  have  a  gover- 
ness without  giving  her  a  programme.  It  ought  to  be  done  in 
French ;  but  if  you  can't  manage  that,  do  it  in  English  and  I'll 
translate  it  for  you.  The  sort  of  thing  I  mean  is  this  :  "  8  a.m., 
get  up  and  see  that  Marjorie  washes  her  teeth."  You  can  put 
tb.t  job  on  Olivia  anyhow.  "  8.45,  breakfast."  Here  you 
might  add  a  footnote  on  Mrs.  Purvis's  wishes  about  the  chewing 
of  food.  "  9.30  to  10.30,  walk."  Promenade  is  the  French  for 
walk,  in  case  you  think  of  doing  the  thing  in  that  language  your- 
self. "Subjects  for  conversation  during  walk.  Monday: 
Common  objects  of  the  kitchen  garden — e.g.  green  caterpillars, 
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young  tomatoes,  the  wire-worm,  and  so  forth.  Tuesday : 
Common  objects  on  the  high  road,  the  domestic  ass " 

'  I'll  keep  the  domestic  ass  till  you  come  out,'  said  the 
Major. 

Meldon  ignored  the  insult.  It  was  blunt,  obvious,  an  imita- 
tion of  the  repartee  of  the  schoolboy — altogether  beneath  his 
notice. 

'  In  that  way,'  he  said,  '  you'll  be  able  to  regulate  Olivia's 
work  without  having  to  keep  dodging  in  and  out  of  the  school- 
room all  day  long.' 

'  When  I've  told  her  that  she  has  to  get  up  at  eight,'  said 
the  Major,  '  and  when  I've  forced  her  to  go  out  for  a  walk  at  ten, 
whether  she  wants  to  or  not,  it  won't  make  things  any  worse 
if  I  go  spying  on  her  movements.  I  shall  certainly  consult  her 
before  I  make  any  such  arrangement  of  her  time.' 

'  Marjorie  is  the  person  to  consult,'  said  Meldon,  '  if  you 
consult  anyone/ 

'  The  fact  is,  J.  J.,'  said  the  Major,  '  I  haven't  told  Marjorie 
yet  that  Miss  Garnett  is  coming.' 

'  You  haven't  told  Marjorie !  Good  gracious,  Major ! 
There'll  be  a  horrible  row  when  you  do.  Marjorie  ought  to  have 
been  in  your  confidence  from  the  very  start.  No  self-respecting 
child  would  stand  being  ignored  in  that  way.  Have  you  told 
Mrs.  O'Halloran?  ' 

'  No;  I  haven't.  At  least,  I  sent  her  a  sort  of  message  by 
Mary  Garry.' 

'  Then  there'll  be  another  row.  On  the  whole,  Major,  I 
don't  think  you're  going  to  have  a  particularly  pleasant  time. 
If  I  were  you,  I'd  tell  Marjorie  and  Mrs.  O'Halloran  together. 
Make  a  kind  of  public  announcement,  and  when  you've  done  it 
retire  at  once  to  your  bedroom  and  have  out  the  doctor.  I'll 
give  him  the  tip  and  get  him  to  wire  to  Dublin  for  a  hospital 
nurse.  She'll  protect  you  from  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  Olivia,  and 
Marjorie ;  and  if  she  marries  you  herself  in  the  end,  you'll  be  no 
worse  off.  For  all  you  know  to  the  contrary,  the  nurse  may  be 
the  better-looking  of  the  two.' 

'  I  thought,  J.  J.,  that  perhaps  you'd  come  out  and  break  it 
to  Mrs.  O'Halloran  and  Marjorie.  You  always  say  that  you  like 
helping  people  out  of  difficulties.  I'm  sure  you'll  never  get  a 
better  opportunity  than  this.' 

'  Oh,  that's  what  you  want,  is  it?  I  suspected  that  that  was 
wliat  you  were  getting  at  when  you  first  began.  Why  couldn't 
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you  have  come  to  the  point  at  once,  instead  of  wasting  time  over 
side-issues?  I  can't  go  out  this  morning,  but  I  will  this  after- 
noon. What  time  does  Olivia  arrive?  ' 

*  About  four.     Jamesy  has  gone  over  to  Donard  to  meet  her.' 
'  Very  well.     I  shall  be  with  you  shortly  before  four.     I'll 

have  the  whole  household  assembled  in  the  dining-room — 
Marjorie,  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  Mary  Garry,  Jamesy  Deveril, 
Paudeen  Canavan,  and  Olivia.  I'll  make  a  speech  to  them, 
urging  them  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  mutual  forbearance.  I'll 
do  my  best  to  persuade  them  that  the  unpleasant  position  in 
which  they  find  themselves  is  not  due  to  any  want  of  considera- 
tion for  their  feelings  on  your  part ;  and  I'll  tell  them  that  if  any 
of  them  make  themselves  unpleasant  to  each  other,  you,  acting 
on  my  advice,  will  simply  go  to  bed  and  leave  them  to  fight  it 
out.  That,  I  think,  is  the  best  line  to  take.' 

CHAPTEE  XIV. 

IT  was  a  quarter  to  four  o'clock  when  Meldon  arrived  at  Ports- 
mouth Lodge.  Major  Kent  was  waiting  for  him,  impatient  and 
nervous.  Miss  Garnett  might  arrive  at  any  moment,  and 
nothing  had  been  done  to  propitiate  the  other  members  of  the 
household.  Mrs.  O'Halloran  had  not  spoken  a  single  word  on 
the  subject,  and  her  silence  alarmed  the  Major  very  much.  A 
voluble  protest,  even  accompanied  by  the  tears  of  Mary  Garry, 
would  have  set  his  mind  at  ease,  though  it  would  have  been  very 
unpleasant.  Her  refusal  to  express  any  opinion  about  the 
message  she  had  received  in  the  morning  left  him  in  a  state  of 
dreadful  uncertainty  about  the  line  she  meant  to  take.  He  was 
equally  uncomfortable  about  Marjorie.  She  had  gone  out  early 
in  the  afternoon.  He  supposed  that  she  was  practising  bicycle- 
riding  with  Paudeen  Canavan.  She  had  not  returned,  and  it 
was  quite  possible  that  she  might  meet  Miss  Garnett  on  the  road. 
The  thought  of  what  might  occur  if  she  learned  the  truth  first 
from  the  lips  of  her  governess  filled  the  Major  with  acute  anxiety. 
Marjorie  was  a  child  who  never  hesitated  to  speak  out  when  she 
felt  strongly,  and  it  was  likely  that  she  would  feel  very  strongly 
indeed  about  Miss  Garnett.  It  was  with  a  sense  of  great  relief 
that  he  greeted  Meldon  when  he  walked  into  the  room,  hot  and 
dusty. 

*  I've  cut  it  rather  fine,'  said  Meldon;  '  in  fact,  I'm  only 
just  in  time.     I  passed  the  car  a  mile  back  on  the  road,  and 
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Olivia  will  be  here  in  about  ten  minutes.  It  wasn't  my  fault. 
We  met  a  new  dog  just  outside  the  workhouse — a  kind  of  brindled 
sheep-dog,  and,  of  course,  Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz  had  to  stop 
to  kill  it.  That  delayed  me  ten  minutes,  for  the  sheep-dog  put 
up  a  middling  good  fight.  Then  I  punctured  a  couple  of  miles 
out  of  the  town,  and  found  I  hadn't  a  repair  outfit.  I  had  to  ride 
the  rest  of  the  way  on  my  rim.' 

'  You're  here  now  anyway,'  said  the  Major,  '  and  that's  the 
great  thing.' 

1  Everything  quite  ready,  I  suppose?  Afternoon  tea  spread 
out  in  the  drawing-room?  Mary  Garry  with  her  cap  and  apron 
on,  a  vase  of  roses  on  Olivia's  dressing-table,  and  Marjorie's  hair 
brushed?  ' 

'  I  don't  know.  Mrs.  O'Halloran  has  kept  out  of  my  way 
ever  since  I  came  home.  I  didn't  like  to  precipitate  things  by 
making  inquiries.  I  daresay  it's  all  right  about  tea.  Marjorie 
is  out  bicycling.  I  haven't  seen  Mary  Garry  since  lunch.  She 
hadn't  her  cap  and  apron  on  then ;  but  she  may  have  put  them 
on  since.' 

'  Marjorie  must  be  sent  for  at  once,'  said  Meldon.  '  Then 
we'll  see  about  Mary  Garry's  toilet.  Our  plan  of  operations  is 
as  follows.  I  meet  Olivia  at  the  door — 

'  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  her  "  Olivia,"  *  said  the  Major. 
1  You'll  do  it  to  her  face  if  you  get  into  the  habit  of  it ;  and  then 
there'll  be  trouble.' 

1  That'll  be  all  right.  You'll  be  calling  her  by  her  Christian 
name  yourself  in  a  day  or  two.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  as  I 
passed  the  car.  She's  got  fluffy  yellow  hair,  and  a  nice  round 
dimply  sort  of  face.  I  should  say  that  she's  just  the  sort  of  girl 
who'll  be  engaged  to  be  married  to  you  in  the  inside  of  a  week; 
and  you'll  like  it  tremendously.  I  daresay  it'll  be  a  relief  to 
Marjorie,  too,  when  the  thing  comes  to  a  head  and  she  isn't 
responsible  any  more  for  entertaining  Olivia.  But  we  haven't 
time  to  discuss  your  marriage  now.  I'll  meet  her  at  the  door. 
You'll  lie  low  until  I  bring  her  in  and  introduce  her.' 

'  I  don't  see  why,'  said  the  Major.  '  I  don't  particularly 
want  to  meet  her  at  the  door,  but  the  fact  that  she's  good-looking 
— if  she  is — doesn't  seem  to  me  any  reason  why  I  shouldn't.' 

'  If  you  think  the  matter  out  you'll  see  at  once  that  you  can't 
— not  at  least  if  you've  any  decency  of  feeling.  The  poor  girl  has 
been  travelling  since  seven  o'clock  this  morning.  Coming  into 
a  strange  house  she'll  naturally  like  to  look  her  very  best.  That 
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moans  that  she'll  want  to  tidy  her  hair,  put  her  hat  on  straight, 
and  get  out  a  clean  pocket-handkerchief  before  she  faces  you. 
You're  the  man  she'll  want  to  make  a  good  impression  on.  It 
doesn't  matter  about  me ;  but  she  would  hate  you  to  see  her  for 
tho  first  time  with  her  hair  all  tousled  and  some  horrid  smut  or 
other  on  the  end  of  her  nose.' 

'  Very  well,  J.  J.  Settle  it  any  way  you  like ;  but  I  don't 
suppose  she'll  care  much  about  your  washing  her  face  for  her. 
Nobody  would.' 

'  I  don't  propose  to  wash  her  face.  I  intend  to  hand  her  over 
to  Mary  Garry  with  the  remark,  made  in  a  polite  but  conver- 
sational tone  calculated  to  set  her  at  her  ease  at  once,  that 
tea  will  be  ready  in  the  drawing-room  in  ten  minutes,  and 
thti  if  she  wants  anything  she  has  only  to  ring  the  bell  in  her 
room.' 

'  I  doubt  if  ringing  the  bell  will  be  much  good.  I  haven't, 
as  E  said,  seen  Mrs.  O'Halloran;  but  I  expect,  from  what  I  know 
of  her  character,  that  she'll  be  most  unwilling  to  take  any  notice 
of  that  bell.  She  hates  bells,  and  I'm  nearly  certain  she  broke 
the  study  one  on  purpose  last  week.  If  Miss  Garnett  rings 
hers ' 

'  I  sha'n't  give  Mrs.  O'H.  a  chance  of  being  disagreeable.  I 
shall  collar  Mary  Garry  and  stand  over  her  until  Olivia  comes 
down  again.  You  can  count  on  me,  Major.  If  Olivia  rings  her 
bell,  Mary  Garry  will  go  bounding  upstairs  like  an  antelope,  and 
whatever  is  asked  for  will  be  brought  at  once,  unless  it's  some- 
thing entirely  unreasonable.  In  the  meanwhile  you  will  go  into 
the  drawing-room,  sit  down  on  a  chair,  and  pretend  to  read  a 
book.  You  will  have  a  paper-knife  in  your  hand ' 

'  Why?  ' 

;  My  dear  Major !  This  lady  comes  here  bristling  with  know- 
ledge and  oozing  all  over  with  culture.  She's  a  bachelor  of  arts. 
She  didn't  mention  her  university  in  the  letter,  but  a  degree  of 
thai  sort  means  learning,  wherever  it's  got.  She  will  naturally 
expect  to  associate  with  people  who  are  interested  in  literature 
and  art.  You're  not ;  so  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  try  and  give 
her  the  impression  that  you  are.  She'll  find  you  out  in  the  end, 
of  course;  but  if,  when  she  first  sees  you,  you  have  a  book  in 
one  hand  and  a  paper-knife  in  the  other  she'll  get  a  good  general 
idea  of  your  character.  After  all,  it's  not  much  to  ask  you  to 
do,  when  she's  taking  all  the  trouble  to  wash  her  face  and  do  her 
hair  so  as  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  you.  As  soon  as 
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she  enters  the  room  you  will  rise,  smiling  in  a  friendly  and 
hospitable  manner,  extend  your  right  hand ' 

'  Thanks.  I  have  shaken  hands  with  people  before.  I 
shouldn't  have  offered  her  my  left.' 

*  And  express  a  hope  that  she's  had  a  pleasant  journey 

Ah !  I  hear  the  car !  That  must  be  her.  Now  recollect  what  I 
said.  The  moment  you  hear  Olivia  go  upstairs  you  slip  quietly 
into  the  drawing-room  with  a  book  and  a  paper-knife.' 

The  door  of  the  study  shut  behind  Meldon.  The  Major  heard 
Mary  Garry  summoned  loudly.  The  car  drew  up  at  the  door. 
Meldon 's  voice  was  audible  again.  He  was  talking  volubly, 
evidently  to  Miss  Garnett.  There  were  footsteps  in  the  hall.  A 
door  upstairs  was  shut  with  a  violent  bang.  The  Major  rose, 
slipped  out  of  the  study,  and  went  into  the  drawing-room.  He 
carried  with  him  a  volume  of  his  Encyclopaedia  marked  on  the 
cover  '  Jab  to  Sli,'  and  had  a  large  silver-mounted  Spanish  clasp- 
knife  as  a  paper-cutter.  Meldon  entered  the  room  a  few  minutes 
later. 

4  It's  all  right,'  he  said.  '  She  hasn't  rung  the  bell  yet,  and 
she  hardly  will  now.  Anyhow,  I  think  Mary  Garry  will  go  to  her 
if  she  does.  But  I  was  obliged  to  speak  very  strongly  to  her. 
Mrs.  O'Halloran  has  evidently  been  working  her  up.  I  can  tell 
you,  Major,  that  old  woman  is  in  a  fine  temper.  I  never  saw 
anything  to  equal  her.  It  seems  that  she  and  Mary  Garry 
between  them  have  lost  or  mislaid  a  couple  of  pounds  of  bacon, 
a  box  of  water-biscuits,  half  a  tin  of  sardines,  a  package  of  kitchen 
salt,  three  eggs,  and  some  other  provisions  of  a  miscellaneous 
kind.  I  couldn't  go  into  the  matter  fully,  but  I  rather  fancy  that 
Mrs.  O'Halloran  regards  Olivia  as  in  some  way  responsible  for 
their  disappearance.  There  will  be  a  worse  row  than  I  counted 
on.  No  governess,  especially  if  she's  entirely  innocent,  will  put 
up  with  being  called  a  thief  before  she's  half  an  hour  in  the 
house.  Did  you  hear  the  way  Mary  Garry  banged  the  door  of 
the  bedroom  after  she  got  Olivia  inside?  That  just  shows  the 
sort  of  feelings  Mrs.  O'Halloran  is  giving  way  to.  However,  I 
think  the  tea  will  be  all  right.  I  hate  threatening  people, 
especially  girls ;  but  the  matter  was  urgent,  so  I  told  Mary  Garry 
that  if  tea  wasn't  brought  into  this  room  in  the  inside  of  ten 
minutes  I'd  give  Paudeen  Canavan  half  a  crown  to  put  live  rats 
in  her  bed  every  night  for  a  fortnight.  I  rather  fancy  that'll 
make  her  mind  herself  for  a  bit.  By  the  way,  I  was  quite  right 
about  Olivia.  She's  an  extremely  attractive-looking  girl  and 
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very  nicely  dressed.  I  don't  pity  you  a  bit  for  having  to  marry 
her,  though  I  suspect  that  when  you  do  Mrs.  O'Halloran  will 
leave  at  once.' 

Miss  Garnett  entered  the  room.  The  Major  rose  hurriedly, 
dropping  the  Encyclopaedia  and  the  dagger  on  the  hearthrug. 
Meldon  performed  the  ceremony  of  introduction. 

'  This  is  Major  Kent,'  he  said.  '  Major,  Miss  Garnett.  I'm 
sure  you'll  be  glad  of  a  cup  of  tea,  Miss  Garnett.  If  you'll  excuse 
me  for  a  moment,  I'll  just  go  and  make  Mary  Garry  bring  it  in 
at  once.' 

'  I  hope,'  said  the  Major,  '  that  you  had  a  pleasant  journey.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  thanks ;  and  the  drive  from  the  station  was 
beautiful!  ' 

Before  the  Major  had  hit  on  a  suitable  remark  to  make  about 
the  scenery,  Meldon's  voice  reached  them  through  the  open  door. 
He  was  speaking  loudly,  and  every  word  he  said  was  plainly 
audible. 

'  Very  well ;  I'm  not  going  to  drag  you  into  the  drawing-room 
by  the  scruff  of  your  neck.  I  have  some  regard  for  appearances, 
if  you  haven't.  But  remember  what  I  say.  Two  rats  every 
night — piebald  rats,  with  long,  scaly  tails ;  rats  of  a  particularly 
loathsome  breed.  I'll  get  them  out  specially  from  Doyle's  oat- 
loft,  where  there  are  thousands  of  them.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
you'll  be  sorry  that  you  wouldn't  bring  in  that  tea.' 

Miss  Garnett  started  slightly,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  the 
Major. 

A  moment  later  Meldon  entered  the  room  carrying  the  tea- 
tray. 

1 1  hope,'  he  said  genially,  '  that  you  won't  mind  our  rough- 
and-ready  ways,  Miss  Garnett.  The  Major's  parlourmaid  has 
gone  out  to  fetch  Miss  Marjorie,  your  future  pupil.  We  thought 
you'd  like  to  see  her  at  once.  The  cook  doesn't  care  about 
coming  into  the  drawing-room.  She's  not  accustomed  to  ladies, 
and — but  I  expect  you  understand  the  way  of  cooks  thoroughly. 
Mrs.  O'Halloran  is  excellent  at  savouries,  but  she  requires  a  little 
humouring.  I  thought  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  bring  in  the 
tea  myself.' 

1  How  old  is  Marjorie?  '  asked  Miss  Garnett,  addressing  Major 
Kent. 

'  Ten,'  said  Meldon — '  ten  or  eleven.  Neither  the  Major  nor 
I  tire  quite  sure  which;  but  no  doubt  you'll  be  able  to  find  out. 
She  has  been  brought  up  in  Australia,  and  she  may  be  a  little 
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backward  in  Latin  and  geometrical  drawing;  but  I  expect  you'll 
find  her  up  to  the  mark  in  everything  else.  Are  you  going  to 
pour  out  tea,  Major;  or  shall  I?  Or  what  do  you  say  if  we  ask 
Miss  Garnett  to  do  it?  ' 

'  Won't  Mrs.  Kent  be  here?  '  asked  Miss  Garnett. 

'  No,'  said  Meldon;  *  she  won't.  The  fact  is  that  Marjorie's 
mother — she's  Mrs.  Purvis,  by  the  way,  not  Mrs.  Kent — is  at 
present  touring  round  the  chief  cities  of  Europe,  enjoying  herself, 
I  have  no  doubt ,  doing  picture-galleries  and  cathedrals .  That '  s  the 
reason  we  asked  you  to  come  down  and  look  after  Marjorie.  We 
thought  that  the  dear  child's  knowledge  of  geography  would  be 
greatly  improved  if  she  followed  her  mother's  tour  on  the  map 
every  day,  under  the  guidance  of  some  one  who  really  understands 
the  European  capitals.  The  Major  doesn't,  and  I  haven't  time 
to  come  out  here  to  look  after  Marjorie's  education.' 

Miss  Garnett  seemed  a  little  puzzled. 

'  Did  you  say  that  Marjorie  was  your  daughter  or  your  niece?  ' 
she  said  to  the  Major. 

'  Niece,'  said  Meldon;  '  but  that  makes  no  difference.  The 
Major  is  just  as  fond  of  her  as  if  she  was  his  daughter.  He 
hasn't  got  a  daughter  of  his  own,  but  I  expect  she'd  be  just 
like  Marjorie  if  he  had;  so  that  needn't  make  any  difference  to 
you.' 

'  I'm  not  married,'  said  the  Major. 

Miss  Garnett,  the  teapot  in  her  hand,  looked  first  at  one  and 
then  at  the  other  of  the  two  men  in  front  of  her.  There  flashed 
across  her  mind  recollections  of  the  appalling  stories  occasionally 
composed  by  writers  of  detective  fiction  about  lonely  ladies 
decoyed  into  remote  places  by  savage  men,  and  there  abominably 
murdered ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  suspect  the  Major  of  any  such 
design,  and  Meldon 's  face  was  engagingly  ingenuous.  She 
smiled  feebly,  and  began  to  pour  out  the  tea.  The  door  of  the 
room  was  flung  open,  and  Mrs.  O'Halloran  walked  in. 

'  Mary  Garry  is  just  after  coming  into  the  kitchen, '  she  said, 
'  and  telling  me  that  Miss  Marjorie  is  not  to  be  found,  high  nor 
low.  I  thought  it  only  right  for  the  Major  to  be  told  that  the 
child  has  got  lost  on  us.' 

'  Keep  cool/  said  Meldon,  '  and  avoid  excitement  of  any  kind. 
Let  Mary  Garry  go  out  and  search  again/ 

'  It  would  suit  you  better  to  go  out  and  search  for  her  yourself, 
Mr.  Meldon,  than  to  be  sitting  there  drinking  tea  and  the  poor 
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little  girleen  maybe  carried  off  by  tinkers  or  the  like.  As  for 
sending  Mary  Garry  out  again,  it  would  fail  you  to  do  that.  She's 
lying  on  the  kitchen  floor  this  minute  in  some  kind  of  a  ftfe,  but 
whether  it's  the  loss  of  the  child  that's  preying  on  her,  or  the 
way  you  did  be  talking  to  her  about  them  rats  that  has  her 
demented,  I  can't  say.' 

*  J.  J.,'  said  the  Major,  '  we  must  go  at  once  and  search 
for  the  child.' 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  Meldon.  '  She's  all  right.  Send  Paudeen. 
He  11  find  her.' 

'  You'll  not  send  Paudeen/  said  Mrs.  O'Halloran. 

'  I  will  if  I  like,'  said  Meldon ;  '  and  I  do  like.  Paudeen  will 
knew  where  to  look  for  her.  Just  you  despatch  him  at  once, 
Mn;.  O'Halloran;  and  then  go  and  drag  Mary  Garry  out  into  the 
yard  and  pump  cold  water  over  her  head  until  the  fit  leaves  her.' 

'  You'll  not  send  Paudeen,'  said  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  '  for  he's 
lost,  the  same  as  Miss  Marjorie.  Jamesy  Deveril  has  been  stamp- 
ing up  and  down  the  yard,  and  raising  all  sorts  and  cursing  like 
the  devil  himself  this  last  half -hour,  and  sorra  the  sign  of  Paudeen 
Caravan  there  is  to  be  found  about  the  place.  Him  and  Miss 
Mai  jorie  took  out  the  bicycle  after  the  dinner,  and  they're  lost, 
the  two  of  them.' 

'  We  must  have  the  country  searched,'  said  the  Major.  'I'll 
get  the  police.  I'll  send  Jamesy  in  to  Gregg  this  minute,  and 
tell  him  to  bring  all  his  men  out  here  at  once.  I'll  telegraph  for 
a  detective.  I'll 

'  You  may/  said  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  '  but  you'll  not  find  them. 
It's  my  belief  they're  gone  for  good;  and  small  blame  to  them. 
You  have  the  life  frightened  out  of  Miss  Marjorie,  the  same  as 
you  have  Mary  Garry  druV  into  a  fit/ 

She  looked  sternly  at  Meldon  as  she  spoke.  The  Major 
hurried  from  the  room  to  dispatch  Jamesy  at  full  gallop  for  the 
police.  Mrs.  O'Halloran  took  no  notice  of  his  departure.  It  was 
Meldon,  and  not  the  Major,  whom  she  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
all  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  her.  It  was  with  him  she 
meant  to  reckon. 

'  You  had  Paudeen  Canavan  beat  by  the  police  till  he  couldn't 
wait.,  let  alone  leap,  with  the  bruises  there  was  on  him,  and  him 
an  orphan.  You  said  you'd  have  rats  out  from  Doyle's  store 
and  set  them  on  to  ate  Mary  Garry,  who's  an  innocent  poor 
girl  that  isn't  accustomed  to  the  like  nor  can't  be  expected  to 
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put  up  with  it.  And  you've  fetched  the  like  of  her ' — she  indicated 
Miss  Garnett  with  her  thumb — '  down  to  Miss  Marjorie,  to  be 
beating  her,  I  suppose,  or  maybe  to  be  putting  rats  in  the  poor 
girleen's  bed.  Is  it  any  wonder  they're  gone,  she  and  Paudeen? 
No ;  but  the  wonder  is  that  Mary  Garry  isn't  off  along  with  them. 
If  it's  the  tinkers  has  them — and  the  tinkers '11  get  them  at  the 
latter  end — they'd  be  better  off  than  living  in  the  house  with 
the  like  of  you.' 

'If  you  don't  go  back  to  the  kitchen,'  said  Meldon,  'and 
attend  to  Mary  Garry,  she'll  have  all  the  crockery  smashed  to 
bits  and  herself  cut  into  ribbons  before  the  fit  leaves  her.  I  can 
hear  her  this  minute  kicking  plates  and  dishes  off  the  dresser.' 
'  They've  took  a  lump  of  bacon  off  the  hook  in  the  larder,' 
said  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  '  and  they've  took  them  biscuits  that 
the  Major  does  be  eating  after  his  dinner,  and  they've  took  the 
sardine  fishes  that  the  little  lady  did  have  the  fancy  for.  And 
Mary  Garry  said  to  me  no  later  than  this  morning  that  she 
couldn't  put  her  hand  on  Miss  Marjorie's  comb  nor  her  tooth- 
brush, high  nor  low — so  they've  took  them  too.' 

'  I'm  glad  she  took  the  tooth-brush,'  said  Meldon.  '  It  shows 
that  she's  a  real  respect  for  her  mother's  wishes.  That  was 
one  of  the  things  Mrs.  Purvis  was  most  particular  about.  I  hope, 
now,  that  she'll  remember  to  chew  the  bacon  properly.' 

The  Major  returned  breathless.  His  face  was  white,  and 
he  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement. 

'I've  sent  off  Jamesy,'  he  said.  '  The  police  will  be  here 
in  an  hour.  In  the  meantime  what  shall  we  do,  J.  J.?  The 
child's  gone/ 

'  Sit  down,  Major,  and  give  Miss  Garnett  her  tea.  If  it 
will  ease  your  mind  I'll  take  a  stroll  round  the  place  myself. 
It's  ten  to  one  they're  up  in  the  hayloft  or  away  off  among  the 
bracken  at  the  far  end  of  the  paddock,  eating  sardines  and  raw 
bacon  and  water-biscuits.  I'll  take  Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz  with 
me.  He's  not  precisely  a  bloodhound,  so  I  don't  suppose  it 
would  be  any  use  giving  him  one  of  Marjorie's  shoes  to  smell 
before  we  start.  But  he  has  the  greatest  possible  dislike  for 
Paudeen  Canavan.  Every  time  he  sees  that  boy  he  wants  to 
bite  him.  You  take  my  word  for  it,  Major,  if  they're  hid  in 
any  kind  of  hole,  the  dog  will  hunt  them  out  of  it.' 

'I'll  come  with  you,'  said  the  Major.  'I  can't  stay  here 
and  drink  tea.' 
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Miss  Garnett  also  volunteered  to  join  the  search. 

4  Very  well/  said  Meldon.  '  It  seems  to  me  a  pity  to  waste 
the  lea,  for  I'm  perfectly  certain  that  Mrs.  O'Halloran  won't 
make,  any  more  for  us.  But  if  you  both  insist  on  coming  with 
me,  we  can  do  the  thing  systematically.  First  we'll  turn  the  key 
in  the  kitchen  door  to  keep  Mrs.  O'Halloran  and  Mary  Garry 
from  getting  out  and  tormenting  us  with  foolish  talk  about 
tinkers.  Then  I'll  show  you  the  way  to  the  yard,  Miss  Garnett. 
Search  the  hayloft  carefully.  I'll  give  you  a  pitchfork,  and  if 
you  iind  them  don't  hesitate  to  give  Paudeen  a  jab  in  the  leg. 
It'll  do  him  good  and  he'll  respect  you  all  the  more  afterwards. 
Major,  you'll  do  the  kitchen  garden.  Look  into  all  the 
cucumber  and  melon  frames,  and  turn  out  the  potting-shed.  If 
they  aren't  there,  walk  slowly  along  the  drive  and  look  up  into 
every  tree  that  it's  possible  to  climb.  Get  Marjorie  down,  if 
they're  up  a  tree,  and  then  give  a  shout  for  me,  and  we'll  all 
throw  stones  at  Paudeen.  I'll  go  off  across  the  paddock  and  let 
Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz  rout  about  among  the  bracken.  He 
won't  bite  Marjorie,  but  I'll  be  sorry  for  Paudeen  Canavan  if  he 
happens  to  be  lurking  anywhere  there.' 


CHAPTEK   XV. 

IT  was  Miss  Garnett  who  made  the  first  discovery.  She  satisfied 
herself  that  the  fugitives  were  not  in  the  hayloft  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  stable  buildings,  and  emerged  from  the  yard,  still 
carrying  the  pitchfork  which  Meldon  had  given  her,  just  as  the 
Major  completed  his  search  in  the  garden.  In  his  nervous 
anxiety  he  had  smashed  the  glass  of  two  cucumber-frames  and 
about  twenty  flower-pots  which  were  piled  together  in  the  potting- 
shed,  behind  which  he  supposed  that  Marjorie  might  possibly  be 
lurking.  He  proposed  that  he  and  Miss  Garnett  should  each 
take  one  side  of  the  drive  and  thoroughly  examine  every  tree. 
They  were  near  the  gate,  and  almost  hopeless,  when  Miss  Garnett 
made  her  discovery.  Marjorie's  bicycle  was  lying  on  its  side  on 
the  grass.  The  Major  crossed  the  drive  and  looked  at  it.  There 
is  something  in  the  way  a  bicycle  lies  upon  the  ground  which 
is  eloquent  of  disaster.  Its  handle-bars  twist  upwards  in  a  manner 
very  suggestive  of  broken  limbs.  Its  front  wheel  is  half  off  the 
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ground,  and  the  top  part  of  its  rim  sticks  up  in  the  air  with 
a  curious  look  of  forlorn  despair. 

The  Major's  heart  sank  within  him. 

'  Do  you  think  she's  dead?  '  he  asked. 

Miss  Garnett  looked  round  her  apprehensively.  She  was  of 
a  sympathetic  disposition.  The  Major's  despondency  conveyed 
itself  to  her.  She  half -expected  to  see  a  horribly  mangled  corpse— 
perhaps  two  corpses — lying  somewhere  in  the  grass.  There  was, 
in  fact,  a  shapeless  mound  half -covered  by  brambles  in  the 
shadow  of  the  wall  which  separated  the  grounds  of  Portsmouth 
Lodge  from  the  road.  Miss  Garnett  caught  sight  of  it,  clutched 
the  Major's  arm  with  one  hand  and  pointed  with  the  other  at 
the  object  of  her  fear. 

At  that  moment  Meldon,  with  Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz  at  his 
heels,  appeared  at  the  far  end  of  the  drive.  He  hailed  the 
Major : 

'Found  anything?  I  didn't  get  a  trace  of  them  in  the 
paddock.' 

The  Major  pointed  to  the  bicycle.  Meldon  walked  up  to  it 
and  looked  it  over  carefully.  He  picked  it  up,  twisted  it  to  and 
fro,  and  felt  the  tyre  with  his  finger. 

'It's  all  right,'  he  said.  '  Not  even  punctured.  Now  what 
do  you  infer  from  the  discovery  of  the  bicycle,  Major?  ' 

'  I  suppose  there's  been  an  accident.' 

'  Quite  wrong,'  said  Meldon.  '  In  fact,  the  proper  inference  is 
the  exact  reverse  of  that.  I  should  say  that  we  are  now  practically 
certain  that  there  hasn't  been  an  accident — at  all  events,  not 
a  bicycle  accident.  I've  had  seventeen  bicycle  accidents  in  my 
time,  and  my  experience  is  that  the  machine  is  always  far  more 
injured  than  the  rider.  Now  there's  nothing  wrong  with  this 
machine  at  all.  Therefore,  I  think  we  may  safely  say  that 
it  has  simply  been  laid  down  in  the  place  where  we  found  it. 
It  follows  that  Marjorie  can't  have  gone  off  on  it.  Therefore — 
observe  the  simple  way  in  which  these  things  work  themselves 
out  if  you  only  treat  them  logically — therefore,  she's  either  taken 
one  of  the  Major's  horses  or  else  she  has  gone  on  foot,  and 
therefore  can't  be  far  off.  Now,  has  she  taken  a  horse?  That 
ought  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  settle.' 

'  There  were  two  in  the  stable,'  said  Miss  Garnett,  '  and  three 
cows.' 

'  I  saw  the  chestnut  filly  and  the  foal  in  the  paddock.     I  think 
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that  pretty  well  completes  your  stud,  Major,  counting  in  the 
mare  that  Jamesy  took  when  he  went  galloping  off  for  the  police. 
Thersfore  Marjorie  hasn't  taken  a  horse,  and  so  must  be  some- 
where close  at  hand.  You're  sure  she's  not  in  the  garden,  or  up 
any  of  the  trees,  or  in  the  hayloft?  ' 

Miss  Garnett  and  the  Major  were  perfectly  certain  that  she 
could  not  have  escaped  their  search. 

'  Very  well,'  said  Meldon.  '  The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  make 
a  systematic  search  of  every  field  within  a  radius  of  one  mile 
of  th:s  house.  That  will  take  some  time ;  but  we  may  shorten  the 
business  by  reasoning  carefully  before  we  start.  Where  would 
MarJDrie  be  likely  to  go?  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  every 
child  likes  playing  with  water  or  fire  better  than  anything  else. 
It  can't  be  fire  in  this  case,  for  if  she  and  Paudeen  had  lit  one 
we  should  see  the  smoke.  That  reduces  us  to  water.  It  isn't 
absolutely  certain;  but  I  should  say  it's  highly  probable  that 
Marprie  has  gone  where  there  is  water.  Now  there  is  the  sea 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  there's  the  stream  which  runs 
through  Flanagan's  farm  half  a  mile  on  beyond  this  gate.  We'll 
begin  with  the  seashore,  as  it's  the  easiest  to  examine.  If  we 
stand  on  top  of  the  wall  we  can  see  it  for  miles  in  every  direction. 
It's  perfectly  flat,  and  there  isn't  a  rock  big  enough  to  hide  a  top- 
hat  the  whole  way  along  it.  If  they're  on  the  shore  we'll  spot 
them  at  once.' 

They  were  not  on  the  shore.  Miss  Garnett — who  put  on 
pince-nez  to  aid  her  vision — the  Major,  and  Meldon  stood  in 
a  row  on  top  of  the  wall  and  peered  up  and  down  along  the 
beach.  •  There  was  neither  man,  woman,  or  child  on  it.  The 
Spindrift  lay  peaceably  at  her  anchor. 

'  Now,'  said  Meldon,  '  we'll  go  off  and  trace  that  stream  of 
Flanagan's  to  its  source,  if  it  takes  us  a  week  to  do  it.  Hullo ! 
Who's  this?  Oh,  it's  Gregg  in  his  trap,  with  a  body  of  cavalry 
after  him.5 

Mr.  Gregg,  the  district  inspector  of  police,  drove  up  at  full 
speed.  Behind  him  clattered  two  mounted  constables,  armed 
with  swords  and  spurs,  and  Jamesy  Deveril  on  a  mare  which  had 
evidently  been  ridden  hard. 

'  I  happened  to  be  in  the  barrack,'  said  Gregg,  *  when  your 
man  told  me  that  your  niece  has  been  kidnapped  by  tinkers. 
I  started  at  once  with  the  two  mounted  men.  The  sergeant  and 
thren  more  men  are  coming  after  us  on  a  car.  I  told  them  to 
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bring  their  carbines.  I  left  word  for  Ford  to  come  out  as  soon 
as  he  could  so  as  to  be  ready  to  take  depositions  and  make  out 
a  warrant  for  the  arrest.' 

'  That's  all  right,'  said  Meldon.  '  If  you  don't  actually  bag 
a  tinker  you  can  at  all  events  carry  off  Paudeen  Canavan  under 
a  strong  escort.  I  should  say  that  the  proper  charge  to  make 
against  him  would  be  one  of  forcible  abduction  of  a  ward  in 
Chancery.  But,  of  course,  we  can't  be  sure  of  the  circum- 
stances till  we  catch  them.  It's  quite  on  the  cards  that  Marjorie 
has  abducted  him.' 

'  We  don't  know  what  has  happened  to  the  child,'  said  the 
Major.  '  She  has  run  away,  and  we  can't  find  her.' 

Mr.  Gregg  and  his  two  troopers  seemed  a  little  disappointed. 

A  pitched  battle  with  a  determined  band  of  military  tinkers 
would  have  broken  the  monotony  of  their  lives.  A  search  for 
a  stray  child  was  scarcely  dignified,  and  might  be  very  laborious. 
It  was  not  the  kind  of  work  which  the  police  were  accustomed 
to  undertake.  But  Major  Kent  was  a  popular  man  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  everyone  was  anxious  to  help  him  to  find  his  niece. 

'I've  just  arrived  at  the  conclusion,'  said  Meldon,  'that 
Marjorie  and  Paudeen  have  gone  to  the  banks  of  the  stream 
which  runs  through  Flanagan's  farm  with  a  view  to  camping 
out  for  the  night.  I'll  reason  it  all  out  for  you  again  if  you 
like ;  but  the  Major  is  rather  impatient,  so  perhaps  we  had  better 
get  to  work  at  once.  My  idea,  now  that  you  have  come,  would 
be  to  let  the  mounted  men  patrol  the  two  banks  of  the  stream, 
with  a  view  to  preventing  the  fugitives  breaking  cover  and 
escaping  across  country.  They  can  ride  down  Paudeen  Canavan 
if  any  attempt  of  the  sort  is  made;  but,  of  course,  they  must 
be  careful  not  to  hurt  Marjorie.  Then  let  the  sergeant  and  the 
infantry  force  walk  up  the  stream — it's  quite  shallow — and 
examine  every  nook  and  corner.  You  and  I,  Gregg,  will  go  up  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  with  the  Major's  telescope  and  direct  operations. 
We'll  take  two  flags  with  us.  I  suppose  your  men  understand 
flag-signalling  thoroughly.' 

The  car,  with  the  sergeant  and  the  three  constables  on  it, 
drew  up  at  the  gate.  The  men  were  in  full  marching  kit.  They 
carried  their  carbines.  Their  grey  capes  were  rolled  up  into 
bulky  sausages  and  strapped  like  bandoliers  across  their  chests. 
They  stood  rigidly  at  attention  while  Mr.  Gregg  gave  them  their 
orders. 
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1  Now,  Major,'  said  Meldon.  '  You'd  better  help  Miss 
Garaett  down  off  that  wall  and  take  her  in  to  finish  her  tea. 
We  sha'n't  want  you  any  more.  If  Miss  Garnett  will  get 
Marjorie's  bed  ready  for  her,  I  think  we'll  put  her  straight  into 
it  as  soon  as  we  catch  her.  She  won't  want  anything  more  to 
eat  this  evening.  She'll  have  had  raw  bacon,  sardines,  and 
water-biscuits.  I'm  sorry  to  give  you  so  much  trouble,  Miss 
Garnett.  Mrs.  O'Halloran  and  Mary  Garry  ought  to  do  that 
work;  but  I'd  be  afraid  to  let  them  out  of  the  kitchen.  There 'd 
very  likely  be  a  riot  if  they  got  loose.  I  expect  by  this  time 
Mary  Garry's  fits  will  have  turned  to  lunacy,  and  Mrs.  O'Halloran 
will  be  foaming  at  the  mouth  with  impotent  rage.  Now,  Major, 
hop  down.' 

'  I'll  go  with  the  police  up  the  stream,'  said  the  Major.  '  I'd 
like  to  know  the  worst  as  soon  as  possible.' 

'  Yes,  do,'  said  Miss  Garnett.  '  I  don't  want  any  tea,  really. 
I'll  have  everything  ready  for  the  poor  child  when  you  bring 
her  borne.' 

'Her  room,'  said  Meldon,  'is  next  yours.  It's  the  only 
other  room  on  that  side  of  the  passage,  so  you  can't  make  a 
mistake  about  it.' 

Major  Kent's  telescope  was  a  heavy  instrument,  mounted  on 
a  tripod  stand.  It  took  Meldon  and  Gregg  some  time  to  get  it 
up  the  hill.  The  search-party  had  already  commenced  operations 
when  they  reached  the  top.  Meldon,  who  took  the  first  look 
at  the  scene,  was  just  in  time  to  see  Flanagan,  the  farmer, 
bolt  into  his  cabin  and  shut  the  door  when  the  police  marched 
into  his  field. 

'I  expect,'  said  Meldon,  'that  he  thinks  you're  going  to 
evict  him.  What  a  relief  it  will  be  to  his  mind  when  he  ventures 
out  after  a  while  and  finds  that  you're  not.  I  daresay  he  and 
his  wife  are  piling  up  all  their  furniture  against  the  door  at  the 
present  moment,  intending  to  resist  you  to  their  last  gasp. 
That's  the  worst  of  being  a  policeman  in  this  country.  Nobody 
will  believe  that  your  intentions  are  benevolent,  even  when  you 
don't  want  to  do  any  harm  to  anybody.' 

Gregg  put  his  eye  to  the  telescope  and,  after  watching  his 
men  for  a  while,  swept  the  instrument  round  and  took  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  With 
the  telescope  pointed  at  the  sea,  he  suddenly  paused. 

1  Look  here,  Meldon,'  he  said.  '  What's  that  a  couple  of 
miles  out  in  the  bay?  ' 
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Gregg's  tone  was  serious.  He  gripped  Meldon  tightly  by  the 
arm  and  bade  him  look  through  the  telescope. 

'  There's  a  small  boat — a  punt — out  there,'  said  Meldon, 
'  and,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  there's  nobody  in  her.  The 
wind's  off  shore,  and  she's  drifting  out  to  sea.' 

'  Good  God !  '  said  Gregg.  '  It  must  be  Kent's  punt,  and  the 
child  has  fallen  out  of  her  and  been  drowned.' 

'  Don't  get  excited,'  said  Meldon.  '  And  don't  leap  at  con- 
clusions in  that  way.  We're  not  certain  yet  that  that's  the 
Major's  punt ;  and  if  it  is  we've  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
child  went  out  in  her.  Even  if  she  did,  she  may  be  in  her  still. 
She  may  be  lying  asleep  at  the  bottom,  and  we  wouldn't  see  her.' 

'  Come  down  at  once,'  said  Gregg,  '  and  let's  see  if  the  punt 
is  on  the  shore.' 

'  All  right.  We  may  as  well  go  down  as  stay  here  on  the 
top  of  this  hill.  But  let's  go  quietly.  The  great  thing,  on  these 
occasions,  is  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  fuss.  What  a  blessing  it 
is  that  the  Major  is  quietly  paddling  up  Flanagan's  stream! 
If  he'd  seen  that  boat  he'd  be  a  raging  lunatic.' 

On  the  way  down  the  hill  Meldon  gave  his  reasons  for  not 
feeling  any  anxiety  about  Marjorie. 

'  That  young  scamp,  Paudeen  Canavan,  has  gone  with  her, ' 
he  said,  '  and  wherever  the  one  of  them  is  the  other  will  be. 
It's  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  Paudeen  could  possibly  be  drowned. 
Boys  of  that  sort  never  are.  They're  like  fleas.  You  might 
hold  one  under  water  for  five  minutes  and  it  would  come  up 
smiling  afterwards.  If  Paudeen's  safe,  we  may  assume  that 
Marjorie  is  too.  After  all,  the  punt  may  be  in  its  place  on  the 
shore.' 

It  was  not.  The  marks  of  its  keel  were  visible  for  several 
yards  in  the  sand.  On  the  stones  beside  the  place  where  the 
punt  usually  lay  was  a  half -empty  package  of  kitchen  salt. 
Meldon  stared  at  it. 

'  They've  been  here,'  he  said,  '  and  they've  gone  off  in  the 
punt.  What's  more,  they've  left  some  of  their  provisions  behind 
them.  That  package  is  one  of  the  things  Mrs.  O'Halloran 
mentioned  as  being  lost.  If  ever  I  get  hold  of  Paudeen  Canavan 
I'll  skin  him  and  rub  that  salt  in  afterwards.' 

'  Where's  the  nearest  boat?  '  said  Gregg.  '  We  must  go 
after  the  punt  at  once.' 

'  I  don't  believe  there's  a  boat  between  this  and  Bally moy,' 
said  Meldon. 
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'I'll  send  one  of  the  mounted  men  off  to  the  Coastguard 
Station,'  said  Gregg.  '  That  will  be  the  quickest.' 

'That  will  take  hours,'  said  Meldon.  'And,  besides,  any 
attempt  to  communicate  with  the  police  will  bring  the  Major 
down  on  us.  The  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  swim  off  to  the  Spindrift 
and  go  after  them  in  her.  Could  you  swim  that  far  in  your 
trousers  and  shirt?  ' 

'  I  could,  of  course.' 

'  Very  well.  Come  on.  We'll  get  the  mainsail  on  her,  and 
we'll  have  that  punt  in  half  an  hour.  It's  far  quicker  than 
sending  to  the  Coastguards,  and  it'll  make  less  fuss.  I  wouldn't 
ask  you  to  do  the  swim  in  your  clothes,  only  that  we've  both 
of  us  got  more  or  less  of  a  position  to  keep  up,  and  it  wouldn't 
suit  us  to  go  sailing  a  yacht  about  the  bay  stark  naked.  We'd 
look  rather  fools  coming  ashore  afterwards;  particularly  if  Mar- 
jorie  is  in  Flanagan's  fields  after  all.  Of  course,  there  may  be  a 
suit  of  oilskins  on  board,  but  it  wouldn't  do  to  count  on  that  for 
certain;  and  I  don't  fancy  myself  making  a  public  appearance 
draped  in  a  spinnaker.' 

Gregg  had  his  coat  and  boots  off  before  Meldon  had  finished 
speaking,  and  was  up  to  his  knees  in  water. 

'Wait  a  minute,'  said  Meldon.  'I'm  not  quite  ready  yet. 
I  won't  keep  you  long;  but  I  see  Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz  coming 
across  the  field,  and  I  must  throw  a  few  stones  at  him  to  drive 
him  off.  He's  not  a  water  dog,  and  he'd  only  make  a  nuisance 
of  himself  trying  to  swim  after  us  to  the  yacht.  Anyhow,  you 
can't  do  anything  without  me;  so  there's  no  use  going  off  by 
yourself.  It's  not  at  all  easy  to  get  into  a  ten-ton  boat  from 
the  water  when  there's  nobody  on  board  to  help  you.  The 
only  chance  is  over  the  anchor-chain.  You'd  better  let  me  have 
the  first  try  at  it.  If  I  get  in  I'll  drop  a  bight  of  rope  overboard 
for  you.' 

They  swam  out  together.  Meldon  gripped  the  anchor-chain 
with  both  hands  and  twined  his  legs  round  it  under  water.  Then 
he  attempted  to  swarm  up  it.  The  yacht  was  dragged  forward 
by  his  weight  and  her  curved  bow  hung  over  him.  He  sank, 
pulled  down  by  the  slackened  chain;  but  he  came  to  the  surface 
ag*  in  and  gripped  the  chain  higher  up.  A  puff  of  wind  swung 
the  yacht  back  from  her  moorings,  tightening  the  chain  and 
lifting  his  head  and  shoulders  clear  of  the  water.  Again  the 
Sp  ndrift  surged  forward,  and  again  Meldon  was  plunged  under 
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water.  Three  times  the  manoeuvre  was  repeated,  and  each  time 
Meldon  got  a  grip  higher  on  the  chain.  At  length  he  grabbed 
the  gunwale  with  one  hand  and  scrambled  on  board  over  the  bow. 
He  seized  the  throat  halyard,  which  lay  in  a  coil  beside  the  mast, 
and  flung  a  bight  of  it  overboard  to  Gregg.  A  couple  of  minutes 
afterwards  the  two  men  stood  dripping  and  breathless  on  the  deck. 

'  Now,'  said  Meldon,  '  get  the  cover  off  the  mainsail.' 

Gregg  ran  aft,  and  began  to  loose  the  lashing  of  the  sail- 
cover.  Suddenly  he  stood  still. 

'  By  Jove !  '  he  said.  '  There's  somebody  on  board.  It  must 
be  the  children.  I  hear  one  of  them  crying  in  the  cabin.' 

As  he  spoke  Marjorie  put  her  head  up  through  the  fore-hatch 
and  confronted  Meldon. 

'  Oh,  J.  J.,'  she  said.  '  It's  you.  I  knew  it  wasn't  anyone 
who'd  do  us  any  harm.  But  Paudeen  said  it  was  the  police 
come  to  take  us  to  prison,  and  he  began  to  cry.' 

'Paudeen  was  perfectly  right,'  said  Meldon.  'That  damp 
gentleman  standing  near  the  stern  of  the  boat  is  a  policeman, 
though  he  doesn't  look  like  one  at  present.  He'll  take  Paudeen 
straight  to  prison  and  feed  him  on  bread-and-water  and  the 
cat-o' -nine-tails.  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  here,  Marjorie?  ' 

'  Just  living,'  said  Marjorie  calmly.  '  We  thought  it  would 
be  nice  to  come  out  here  to  live.  We  brought  plenty  of  food 
with  us,  and  we're  going  to  sleep  with  all  our  clothes  on  in  the 
two  funny  little  beds  which  fold  up.  We've  got  them  unfolded. 
Uncle  John  told  me  how  to  do  it  one  evening.' 

'  As  soon  as  ever  I  get  you  ashore,'  said  Meldon,  '  you'll 
go  straight  to  your  ordinary  bed  in  a  nice  white  nightdress.  We 
got  a  governess  for  you  to-day,  and  she's  waiting  for  you  now. 
I  shall  advise  her  to  tie  a  rope  round  your  waist  and  fasten  the 
other  end  of  it  to  the  leg  of  the  dining-room  table.  Your 
unfortunate  uncle  is  at  this  moment  up  to  his  knees  in  a  cold 
stream,  tearing  out  the  remainder  of  his  hair  in  handfuls.  Mary 
Garry  has  got  a  fit  and  is  lying  on  the  kitchen  floor.  Mrs. 
O'Halloran  is  to  be  taken  to  the  lunatic  asylum  this  evening, 
and  the  Koyal  Irish  Constabulary  are  quartering  Flanagan's 
fields  like  red  setter  dogs  on  August  12.  What  have  you  to  say 
for  yourself?  ' 

'  I  thought  you'd  be  sensible,  J.  J.,'  said  Marjorie — '  even 
if  all  the  rest  were  silly.' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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IN  MEMORIAM 
ELIZABETH  CLEGHORN  GASKELL. 

ON  September  the  29th  of  this  year,  the  day  on  which  the  present 
number  of  THE  COBNHILL  MAGAZINE  will  come  into  the  hands  of 
some  of  its  readers,  falls  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Hence,  although  already  the  last  issue  of  this 
Magazine  contained  an  appreciation  of  her  character  and  genius 
by  an  expert  and  friendly  hand,  it  has  been  thought  fitting  to 
offer  here  a  further  brief  tribute  to  her  memory.  I  shall  not,  I 
hope,  be  held  to  have  thrust  myself  forward  on  this  occasion, 
although  its  associations  come  home  to  me  very  closely.  A  few 
only  survive  outside  Mrs.  Gaskell' s  own  family  who  can  claim  to 
have  known  her  personally — alas !  how  few ;  it  was  only  the  other 
day  that  one  of  them  was  laid  to  her  rest,  through  whom,  unless 
I  mistake,  I  first  came  to  know  Mrs.  Gaskell' s  daughters,  and 
who  will  herself  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  noblest  among 
Lancashire  women  of  these  latter  days.  For  myself,  I  cannot 
essay  to  recall  the  Mrs.  Gaskell  in  whom  Manchester  took  pride, 
and  of  whom,  as  we  may  well  believe,  no  marble  can  reproduce 
the  inspiring  beauty  and  no  canvas  the  exquisite  charm.  She  died 
not  many  months  before,  as  it  chanced,  I  came  to  Manchester, 
to  find  her  name  established  there  as  a  household  word — not  only 
wherever  there  was  a  welcome  for  all  that  refines  or  elevates  life, 
but  in  the  home  of  many  a  working  man  who  had  read  '  Mary 
Barton  '  or  remembered  the  Cotton  Famine.  It  was  not  very 
long  before  I  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  house  which,  in  a 
measure  uncommon  even  in  the  annals  of  literary  biography,  is 
permanently  identified  with  her  and  hers,  and  to  which  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  have  passed  through  its  portico  never 
return  without  affectionate  sympathy.  Of  Mrs.  Gaskell' s 
writings,  on  the  other  hand,  and  of  the  place  which  her  name 
will  long  hold  among  those  standing  forth  in  the  history  of  a  very 
notable  age  of  our  national  literature,  there  are  many  who  could 
speak  with  an  authority  greater  than  mine.  On  this  head  I  can 
on  ly  profess  to  have  long  made  a  study  of  all  that  she  has  written 
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and  to  have  come  to  love  her  books  so  well  that  whenever  I,  as 
it  were,  look  them  in  the  face  afresh  I  find  new  beauties  in 
them. 

It  would  be  alien  alike  from  the  object  and  from  the  spirit  of 
these  few  pages  were  I  to  take  advantage  of  them  for  going  back 
upon  biographical  facts,  or  upon  biographical  fancies  evolved  out 
of  these.  But  it  is  no  secret  that  the  most  profound  personal 
sorrow  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  life — a  sorrow  to  which  she  again  and 
again  recurs  in  her  writings,  and  which,  I  have  long  thought, 
inspired  the  conception  of  the  most  deeply  pathetic  among  them 
all — was  the  occasion  of  her  first  deliberate  resort  to  authorship. 
Yet  '  Mary  Barton/  her  earliest  and,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  her  most  popular  book,  had  a  purpose  besides  the  secondary 
and  incidental  one  of  alleviating,  in  the  making  of  it,  a  mother's 
grief.  To  condemn  a  novel — or,  for  that  matter,  a  play,  or  any 
other  product  of  literary  art — because  it  has  a  '  purpose  '  seems  to 
me  a  quite  outworn  device  of  self -sufficient  criticism ;  it  is  not,  of 
course,  the  purpose  which  makes  the  story  or  the  play  bad  art, 
but  the  way  in  which,  at  times,  that  purpose  is  worked  out 
with  the  aid  of  exaggeration,  artificiality,  '  stodginess  ' — quen 
sqais-je?  Thackeray,  no  doubt,  laughed  at  novels  with  a  purpose 
— not  so  much,  however,  I  take  leave  to  suspect,  because  of  the 
lesson  intended  by  certain  weekday  preachers  (for  he  was  himself 
rather  fond  of  preaching)  as  because  of  the  quality  of  their 
sermons.  '  Mary  Barton/  which  holds  a  recognised  place  of  its 
own  among  the  social  novels  of  the  Early  Victorian  period, 
worked  out  its  purpose — which  was  that  of  a  '  protest  against 
laisser  faire  in  industrial  life  ' — with  extraordinary  power ;  and, 
six  years  later,  '  North  and  South  '  completed  the  protest  by 
proving  how,  if  dealt  with  in  a  generous  spirit  on  both  sides,  the 
problem  admitted  of  solution.  From  a  literary  point  of  view,  the 
earlier  book  showed  Mrs.  Gaskell  to  be  still  unaware  of  the  fulness 
of  her  powers;  while  in  the  later  she  was,  not  less  manifestly, 
gradually  acquiring  the  free  use  of  them.  But  in  both  stories 
she  surrendered  herself  to  the  creative  force  of  her  imagination ; 
and  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that,  in  either,  the  purpose  of 
the  novel  overpowered,  or  even  materially  interfered  with,  its 
execution  as  a  work  of  art. 

Mrs.  Gaskell's  greatness  of  soul  led  her  to  love  the  poor — 
'  the  poor  '  in  that  widest  sense  of  the  term  with  which  the  English 
version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  has  familiarised  us  :  those  who 
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are  oppressed  and  suffer  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  because 
no  compassion  for  them  has  pierced  the  minds  of  the  proud.  It 
was  thus  that,  as  a  dweller  in  a  great  manufacturing  city,  and  as 
one  who  could  in  no  case  have  passed  sickness  and  suffering 
by  on  the  other  side,  she  had  come  to  divine  as  the  sovereign 
cure  for  the  evils  of  the  times  the  operation  of  sympathy  between 
class  and  class.  She  was  by  no  means  the  discoverer  of  this 
remedy,  though  she  had  not,  we  may  be  sure,  waited  to  learn  it 
from  Disraeli,1  any  more  than  it  was  she  who  taught  its  secret 
spring  to  Dickens,  whose  '  Hard  Times  '  coincided  so  notably 
with  her  second  industrial  story  in  date  of  production.  But  she 
stood  at  the  height  of  the  movement  to  whose  force  her  literary 
efforts  materially  added,  in  which  some  of  the  noblest  spirits 
of  her  own  generation  shared,  and  which  was  ultimately  to 
be  changed  from  a  magnanimous  literary  impulse  into  an 
irresistibly  advancing  current  of  legislation. 

In  her  second  important  work  (for  '  Euth  '  appeared  nearly  two 
years  before  the  publication  of  '  North  and  South  '  began)  Mrs. 
Gaskell  was  still  writing  for  a  purpose ;  but,  this  time,  the  purpose 
had  broadened  into  the  enforcement  of  the  cardinal  principle  of 
the  religion  of  love — the  keynote  of  Christianity — the  duty  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sin.  To  this,  the  profoundest  of  religious 
principles,  while  its  practice  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  per- 
plexing of  social  problems,  the  authoress  of  '  Ruth  '  addressed 
herself  heart  and  soul.  As  a  literary  artist,  she  already  felt 
sure  of  herself  in  a  degree  which  would  have  been  impossible 
to  her  when  writing  '  Mary  Barton/  and  she  accordingly  allowed 
free  play  to  her  powers  of  expression,  including  those  of  descrip- 
tion, which  she  here  for  the  first  time  fully  displayed.  Never- 
theless, and  although  she  had  already  learnt  to  temper  the 
fervour  of  pathos  by  an  adjunct  of  delightful  humour,  she  never 
was  more  passionately  in  earnest.  *  Ruth,'  of  which  the  design 
was  assuredly  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  great  sorrow 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  life  as  a  mother,  goes  to  the  bottom  of  things, 
to  be  reached,  according  to  the  feeling  of  the  writer,  by  the 
sounding-line  of  religion  only.  (The  *  white  lie  '  problem  in 
the  story  is  of  quite  secondary  significance,  and  indeed,  on  the 
whole,  rather  disturbing.)  Mrs.  Gaskell  may,  or  may  not,  have 
valued  '  Ruth  '  beyond  the  estimation  to  which  its  literary  merits 

1  Still  less,  of  course,  did  she  take  it  over  from  less  imaginative  and  now 
hi\  If  -forgotten  predecessors  of  her  own  sex  in  the  field  of  the  social  novel. 
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entitle  it  among  her  chief  works  :  the  bigotry  of  some  of  the 
assaults  made  upon  it  and,  for  that  matter,  the  feebleness  of 
some  of  the  deliverances  in  its  favour,  would  sufficiently  explain 
such  a  judgment  on  her  part.  But  of  the  strength  and  purity  of 
the  flame  that  burnt  on  the  altar  of  her  heart  this  book  offers  the 
surest  test;  and  there  may  be  some  who,  for  the  sake  of  the 
writer,  could  sooner  spare  any  of  her  books  than  this. 

Like  '  Mary  Barton,'  '  Euth  '  is  still  composed  in  what,  in  the 
case  of  the  earlier  story,  its  authoress  called  the  '  minor  key.' 
'  Cranford,'  which,  though  the  papers  of  the  inimitable  series 
bearing  that  cherished  name  had  begun  to  appear  from  the 
end  of  1851,  was  not  collected  into  a  whole  till  1853,  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  sunshine  radiating  in  and  from  the  genius  of 
the  writer.  Of  '  Cranford  '  many  critics  (including  Mrs. 
Tooley)  have  discoursed  with  admirable  insight;  indeed,  there 
has  never  been  a  break  in  the  chorus  of  praise  lavished  upon 
this  literary  gem,  or  a  limit  to  the  spread  of  its  fame — least  of 
all  in  a  Westerly  direction.  It  is  not  only  because  the  Americans 
love  everything  which  is  of  the  Old  World,  old  worldly,1  but  also 
because  of  their  incomparable  flair  for  the  humorous,  that  their 
'  Cranford  '  cult  knows  no  bound.  They  have  the  best  reason 
for  feeling  assured  that,  though  the  manner  of  '  Cranford  '  has 
been  approached,  it  has  never  been  equalled  since  first  it  delighted 
its  readers.  Only,  in  extolling,  as  it  should  be  extolled,  the 
delicacy  of  this  work,  which  is  that  of  the  choicest  Sevres,  and 
the  fragrance  which  lingers  about  it  like  that  of  rose-leaves  in 
the  vase,  injustice  should  not  be  done  to  other  works,  of  different 
design,  from  the  same  master-hand.  The  spirit  informing  the 
idyll  is  a  less  potent  spirit  than  that  which  informs  the  epic; 

1  I  remember  the  excuse  of  an  American  guest  who,  on  his  very  first  evening 
in  England,  appeared  too  late  in  a  dining-room  not  many  miles  from  the 
'  George '  at  Cranford — how  he  had  been  to  look  at  a  thatched  Cheshire  house 
in  the  vicinity,  never  having  seen  such  a  thing  before.  I  may  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  a  statement  made  by  me,  though  with  hesitation,  elsewhere, 
that  Cranford  alone  among  Mrs.  Gaskell's  books  has  been  subjected  to  drama- 
tisation. In  1866,  the  year  of  her  death,  the  audacious  dramaturgical  craft  of 
Dion  Boucicault  constructed  out  of  the  materials  offered  by  Mary  Barton  a 
melodrama  called  The  Long  Strike,  which,  though  produced  at  the  Lyceum, 
would  have  well  suited  the  old  Adelphi.  Whether  or  not  it  suited  the  interest 
of  the  hour,  it  certainly  shows  with  what  ease  an  experienced  playwright  can 
accomplish  the  process  of  levelling  down.  I  owe  the  opportunity  of  reading 
this  play  to  Mr.  J.  Albert  Green,  the  librarian  of  the  Public  Free  Library, 
Moss  Side,  Manchester,  where  a  most  interesting  memorial  exhibition  of 
Gaskelliana  is  on  the  point  of  being  opened. 
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and  perfection  is  not  the  only  quality  which  will  command  the 
admiration  of  ages  to  come.  And  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  still  to 
write  books  which,  while  moulded  with  a  graceful  sureness  of 
touch  equalling  that  characteristic  of  '  Cranford,'  and  full  of 
the  pathos  and  the  humour  with  which  it  abounds,  were  to 
move  the  depths  of  the  soul  with  a  force  such  as  this  book  never 
essayed  to  set  in  motion. 

But  before,  without  any  effort — as  if  her  brain  had  long 
harboured  in  germ  certain  creations  of  her  fancy,  or  as  if  she  had 
shown  them  forth  in  rapid  outline  only,1  before  she  gave  them  to 
the  world  in  the  fulness  of  their  vitality,  she  had  turned  aside  to 
a  different  kind  of  literary  workmanship,  and  had  achieved  in  it 
a  wholly  exceptional  and  an  enduring  success. 

It  was,  so  to  say,  by  accident  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
urgent  desire  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  father,  Mrs.  Gaskell  undertook 
to  write  the  life  of  her  deceased  friend.  I  have  no  intention 
here  to  recur  either  to  the  conscientious  assiduity  with  which  the 
biographer  prepared  herself  for  all  the  aspects  and  all  the  details 
of  her  task,  or  to  the  exceptions  taken,  to  one  passage  in  the 
completed  book  by  persons  concerned  in  its  statements,  and  to 
other  passages  which  she  did  her  best  to  set  right.  No  history 
of  a  life,  of  which,  largely  in  consequence  of  the  history  itself, 
all  the  minutiae  have  for  years  been  investigated  with  inde- 
fatigable enthusiasm,  has  better  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
inquiry;  and  but  rarely  in  the  history  of  literature  has  the 
genius  of  one  original  author  raised  such  a  monument  to  that 
of  another. 

There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  best  literary  work 
of  the  two  friends,  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  who  did  not  mistake 
her  own  powers — except  when  she  thought  of  Miss  Austen  as 
a  model — could  not  have  said  of  her  own  writing  as  she  once 
wrote  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Gaskell,  that  it  has  '  the  nourishing 

1  Cranford  itself,  which  afterwards  became,  with  a  wider  area  of  observa- 
tion, the  Hollingford  of  Wives  and  Daughters,  is  the  Duncombe  of  Mr. 
Harrison's  Confessions,  first  published,  early  in  1851,  in  The  Lady's  Com- 
panion, a  literary  repository  discovered  by  the  invaluable  bibliographical 
learning  of  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon.  It  is  more  to  the  point  that  in  Lizzie  Leigh, 
which  was  not  improbably  written,  at  least  in  part,  before  Mary  Barton, 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  episodes  of  the  latter  story  was,  in  that  case, 
anticipated.  Maggie,  in  The  Moorland  Cottage,  is,  in  some  respects,  the 
Molly  of  Wives  and  Daughters — in  some  respects,  for  if  she  is  taken  for  all 
in  all,  none  but  herself  can  be  her  parallel,  and  only  another  Maggie  (of 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss)  her  rival. 
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efficiency  of  our  daily  bread  ...  it  sustains,  without  forcing 
the  strength.'  But  there  was  also  a  true  harmony  between  them  : 
the  larger  and  more  motherly  nature  had  taken  to  her  bosom 
the  shy  little  stranger,  and  made  her  happy  with  her  and 
with  her  children,  in  whom  she  found  so  much  of  their  mother. 
Thus  Mrs.  Gaskell  had  learnt  to  understand  Miss  Bronte  even 
more  thoroughly  than  she  had  come  to  know  all  the  surroundings 
of  Charlotte's  childhood — the  moorland  behind  Haworth  Church 
and  the  '  children's  study  '  in  the  still  parsonage.  Though  she 
had  been  unable  to  penetrate  the  depths  into  which  the  family 
with  which  she  had  to  deal  had  erst  '  shot  their  roots,'  she  had 
come  to  understand  the  whole  of  the  home  life  of  which  Charlotte 
was  part,  and  the  crises  of  that  life's  story — the  father's  blindness, 
the  son's  decline,  his  and  his  two  younger  sisters'  deaths. 

And  if  she  knew  the  soil  from  which  the  wildflower,  rarer 
than  any  garden  exotic,  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  literary  genius 
had  drawn  its  nurture,  she  also  understood  and  could  make 
clear  the  innermost  characteristics  of  that  genius  itself — 
its  transparent  veracity,  its  fervour  of  indignation,  its  passionate 
yearning  for  a  love  in  which  all  else  is  lost.  In  Mrs.  Gaskell 's 
'  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,'  as  in  nearly  all  modern  biographies, 
the  height  of  the  interest,  no  doubt,  belongs  to  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  story ;  but  the  later,  too,  has  its  pathos,  and  the 
whole  will  live  by  the  side  of  the  most  enduring  among  the 
imaginative  works  of  Charlotte  Bronte  and  of  Mrs.  Gaskell 
herself. 

To  these  latter,  in  conclusion,  I  again  turn;  though,  among 
the  wide  variety  of  writings  illustrating  the  width  and  diversity 
pf  her  intellectual  interests,  the  liveliness  of  her  sympathies,  and 
the  generous  flow  of  an  irresistible  humour,  I  must  confine 
myself  to  those  which  seem  to  me  to  exhibit  her  literary  powers 
in  full  play,  though  she  exercises  them  with  the  unerring  insight 
and  serene  restraint  that  mark  the  self-knowledge  of  maturity. 
In  '  Sylvia's  Lovers  '  the  scene  of  the  action  lies  a  little  away 
from  that  of  Mrs.  Gaskell 's  chief  earlier  stories,  while  its  time 
goes  back  to  a  generation  whose  traditions  were  already,  fifty 
years  ago,  just  beginning  to  die  out.  The  book  thus  stands  to 
these  earlier  stories  something  in  the  relation  of  Thackeray's 
'  Esmond  '  to  his  previous  novels.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  Crabbe's  '  Kuth  '  had  helped  to  suggest  part  of  the 
machinery  of  this  story;  for  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  of  an  age  which 
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had  not  yet  cast  off  the  spell  of  a  writer  whose  often  prosy 
anrals  of  the  poor  came  home  to  all  who  could  perceive  the 
pit}'  and  the  wrath  beneath  the  surface.  But  the  conception 
of  '  Sylvia's  Lovers  '  is  wholly  original,  and,  though  it  is  prob- 
ablo  that  the  writer  never  took  more  pains  about  the  material 
or  about  the  execution  of  any  of  her  stories  than  in  the  case  of 
this,  it  is  all  of  a  piece,  and  enforces  its  purely  Christian  teaching 
with  the  directness,  as  has  been  well  said,  of  a  Greek  tragedy. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  this  novel,  in  which  Mrs.  Gaskell 
has  travelled  beyond  her  usual  range  of  subject  and  locality, 
she  should,  more  largely  than  in  any  other  of  her  books,  have 
dwelt  on  a  class  of  men  for  whom  she  had  a  warm  corner  in 
her  affections — those  who  occupy  their  business  in  deep  waters.1 
But  neither  of  Sylvia's  lovers — sailor  or  soldier — can  dispute 
our  interest  or  our  sympathy  with  Sylvia  herself,  as  we 
remember  her  in  all  the  changes  of  her  fortunes;  but  most 
readily,  perhaps,  before  trouble  came  to  her — Sylvia  in  her 
daily,  with  Kester,  the  male  variety  of  those  faithful  servants  of 
whom  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  left  us  a  whole  gallery  2  hard-by  in 
the  shippen. 

In  '  Cousin  Phillis  '  Mrs.  Gaskell' s  art  celebrated  another 
triumph — this  time  in  a  literary  species  in  which  English  writers 
of  fiction  have  far  less  frequently  excelled  than  in  that  of  the  full- 
bkrm  novel.  '  Cousin  Phillis,'  which  can  be  set  down  as  an 
idyll  only  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  was  splendidly  mis- 
appropriated by  Tennyson — for  the  sorrows  of  Phillis  are  no 
more  than  the  loves  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  subjects  for  genre 
or  water-colour  art — has  few,  if  any,  rivals  in  our  literature  as 
an  sxample  of  the  short  story;  were  there  a  greater  abundance 
of  mch  examples,  some  literary  historian  might  perhaps  be 
requested  to  invent  a  better  technical  name  for  them.  In  the 
meantime,  we  are  content  to  recognise  the  perfect  execution  of 
a  rovel  (according  to  the  older  use  of  the  designation),  short 
but  not  slight,  from  which,  though  it  has  no  happy  ending,  we 

1  The  examples  of  Will  Wilson  in  Mary  Barton,  the  long-lost  Peter  in 
Crawford,  and  Captain  James  in  My  Lady  Ludlow  will  at  once  occur  to  the 
reader.    It  is  curious  that  Sylvia's  Lovers,  which  brings  to  mind  the  profession 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  grandfather  (Captain  Stevenson),  also  recalls  the  descriptive 
powers  of  the  author  of  The  Seasons,  who  (as  a  genealogical  statement  in 
her  own  handwriting  attests)  was  a  near  kinsman  of  her  grandmother. 

2  Sally  in  Ruth,   Nancy  in   Cranford,   Betty   in   Cousin  Phillis,   Nixon 
(with  a  difference)  in  North  and  South,  &c.  &c. 
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do  not  part  unsatisfied  or  disquieted.  The  divine  melancholy— 
the  unprotesting  sense  of  the  irony  of  life — which  pervades  the 
story  touches  us  inexpressibly;  and  the  art  with  which  action 
and  suffering,  energy  and  resignation,  are  contrasted  in  the 
personages  in  the  story  for  whom  our  sympathy  is  claimed,  is 
beyond  analysis  as  it  is  above  praise. 

Last  of  all,  f  Wives  and  Daughters,'  most  certainly  un- 
equalled among  Mrs.  Gaskell's  works  in  constructive  power  as 
well  as  in  the  depth  and  variety  of  its  character-drawing,  marks 
the  consummation  of  her  art  as,  unhappily  for  English  litera- 
ture, it  was  to  mark  the  close  of  her  creative  activity.  For 
neither  was  it,  as  has  been  thoughtlessly  assumed,  the  product 
of  advanced  age  (this  the  date  which  we  are  commemorating 
in  the  year  1910  would  suffice  to  contradict),  nor  did  it  in 
any  sense  signify  a  resort  on  the  part  of  its  writer  to  a  more 
or  less  new  manner  by  which,  in  accordance  with  certain  well- 
known  precedents,  the  public  might  be  stirred  to  a  new  interest. 
In  '  Wives  and  Daughters  '  pathos  rises  to  a  height  to  which, 
as  in  the  presence  of  emotions  of  tragic  force,  we  almost  shrink 
from  following  it;  yet  it  is  warm  living  pathos,  though  as 
deep  as  that  of  any  of  the  deathbeds  that  are  so  frequent  in 
the  writer's  earlier  stories.  What  could,  in  this  supreme  way, 
be  more  moving  than  the  beautiful  scene  of  Molly's  hst  sight 
— happily,  it  was  not  to  be  the  last  sight — of  Eoger?  And  as  for 
humour,  let  it  suffice  that  Dr.  Gibson,  planted  as  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  that  town  of  women,  married  and  unmarried,  is  as 
true  a  picture  of  a  man  as  was  ever  drawn  by  a  woman;  and 
that  his  own  second  wife,  Clare,  is  a  type  of  which  it  is  easy 
enough  for  us  to  see  the  humour,  though  there  is  at  once  pathos 
and  consolation  in  the  certainty  that  Dr.  Gibson  was  not  the  last 
to  see  it. 

In  these  few  pages  I  have  abstained  so  far  as  possible  from 
comparing  Mrs.  Gaskell's  novels  with  each  other  from  the  point 
of  view  of  general  superiority  or  inferiority — a  point  of  view 
I  have  always  thought  nearly  the  least  satisfactory  that  a  critic 
can  adopt.  But  there  is  perhaps  one  other  that  is  still  less 
conclusive,  and  that  is  the  school  or  college  examiner's  way  of 
classifying  eminent  authors  in  the  order  of  comparative  merit. 
In  Mrs.  Gaskell's  day  the  greatest  of  contemporary  novelists  had 
to  submit  to  this  kind  of  classification;  and  to  this  day  there 
are  worthy  folk  who  plume  themselves  on  their  discernment 
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in  exalting  Thackeray  above  Dickens,  or  vice  versa.  Mrs. 
Gaskell  was  not  likely  to  escape  without  her  allotted  marks, 
neither  more  nor  less. 

I  would  rather  conclude  in  different  fashion.  Like  all  great 
writers  born  with  a  receptivity  of  mind  and  soul  through  which 
the  original  genius  that  is  in  them  makes  its  way — now  with 
greater,  now  with  less  difficulty — now  with  fierce  self-eman- 
cipatory force,  now  (as  in  her  case)  reconciling  its  impulses  with 
the  influences  around  and  the  ethical  dictates  within — Mrs.  Gaskell 
was  both  the  child  of  her  times  and  inspired  from  other  and  higher 
sources.  In  the  first  period  of  her  authorship,  when  she  wrote 
'  Mary  Barton  '  and  '  Euth, '  and  to  a  large  extent  when  she 
wrote  '  North  and  South,'  she  was  one  of  a  band  of  writers 
representing,  consciously  or  otherwise,  and  each  after  his  or 
her  own  fashion,  a  reaction  towards  lost  or  half-lost  ideals  of 
life — above  all,  the  ideal  of  goodwill  towards  men.  Dickens  was 
in  e,  sense  their  captain,  and  Carlyle  the  prophet  whose  mystic 
utterances  sent  them  forth  into  the  fray ;  but  the  individualities 
of  the  greater  among  them  were  not  subdued,  they  were  only 
occasionally  touched  or  affected  by  the  themes,  the  treatment, 
the  manner  of  their  comrades.  That  a  common  purpose  should 
be  discernible  in  '  Mary  Barton  '  and  '  North  and  South,' 
with  '  Sybil  '  and  '  Alton  Locke,'  and  '  Hard  Times  '  and 
(though  here  the  harmony  is  less  one  of  purpose  than  of  story) 
with  '  Shirley,'  and  that  yet  each  of  these  works  should  be 
wholly  and  solely  the  property  of  the  mind  that  conceived  and 
the  hand  that  executed  it,  sufficiently  proves  the  genius  of  their 
writers. 

The  period  in  which  Mrs.  Gaskell 's  later  works  were  in  the 
main  included  could  not  properly  be  called  one  of  political  or 
social  reaction,  but  it  was  in  many  respects  one  of  pause,  and  in 
somo  of  rest.  A  crisis  in  the  inner  life  of  the  nation  was  past; 
another  might  be  at  hand;  it  was  the  season  for  applying 
the  national  self-knowledge  which  had  been  gained  in  the  day 
of  ferment.  To  such  a  time  the  novel  with  a  purpose  is  no 
longor  so  appropriate  as  the  novel  in  which  observation  of 
character,  introspection,  and  humour  play  leading  parts.  George 
Eliot  reflects  the  spirit  of  this  age  more  completely  than  any 
other  of  our  great  novelists;  but  Mrs.  Gaskell's  contributions  to 
its  imaginative  literature  are  not  only  responsive  to  its  demands, 
but  respond  to  them  with  a  charm,  a  grace,  and  a  purity  that  are 
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all  her  own.  Standing  in  happy  freedom  in  its  very  midst,  vexed 
by  no  doubts  as  she  was  driven  hither  or  thither,  by  no  pre- 
judices, she  looked  upon  English  life  and  upon  the  English  men 
and  women  of  the  noontide  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  with  a  sure 
insight  into  much  of  what  was  best  and  soundest  and  noblest  in 
them;  and  the  sunshine  of  her  loving  heart  seemed  to  reflect 
itself  in  the  '  everyday  stories  ' — for  so  she  insisted  on  calling 
the  last  and  the  most  radiant  of  them  all — which  she  told  to  her 
contemporaries  and  to  their  successors. 

On  the  nature  or  duration  of  her  future  fame  there  is  no  need 
for  speculating.  Whether  or  not,  in  the  coming  centuries,  she 
may  suddenly  be  in  the  mode  or,  for  the  moment,  out  of  it,  the 
legacy  which  she  has  bequeathed  to  English  literature  will  be 
piously  treasured  by  all  to  whom  that  literature  is  dear.  It  is 
gold — gold  of  true  ring — which,  though  it  may  not  be  flung  out 
into  the  streets,  will  not  be  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin.  For  this 
reason  we  feel  assured  that  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  her 
birthday  marks  only  a  stage  in  the  history  of  her  fame  and  in, 
what  she  would  have  valued  more  highly,  the  history  of  her 
influence.  So  we  may,  in  thought  at  least,  lay  our  plain  wreaths 
on  the  grave  where  she  rests  with  the  husband  and  the  daughter 
she  loved  so  dearly,  and  offer  our  sympathy  to  those  who  remain 
to  remember  her  love  and  to  guard  the  spotless  honour  of  her 
name. 

A.  W.  WARD. 
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PASTELS    UNDER    THE    SOUTHERN    CROSS.1 
BY  MARGARET  L.  WOODS. 

VI.— ZIMBABWE. 

MANY,  if  not  most,  tourists  in  Rhodesia  content  themselves  with 
visiting  the  Matoppos  and  the  Falls,  which  they  can  do  not  merely 
comfortably  but  luxuriously.     But  ladies,  at  any  rate,  can  win 
themselves    a    cheap    reputation    for    hardihood    by    going    to 
Zimbabwe.       They  must  not,  however,   expect  to  enjoy  this 
reputation  at  Victoria,  because  there  is  quite  a  small  population 
of  English  women  at  that  little  township,  and  to  them  the  drive 
from  Selukwe  is  only  a  disagreeable  commonplace  and  that  to 
Zimbabwe  a  pleasant  week-end  excursion.     And  so,  indeed,  it  is. 
Seventeen  miles  of  drive,  as  before,  towards  a  fine  mountain- 
ran  ?e,  and  there  at  the  foot  of  it  are  Mr.  Mundell's  huts.     Mr. 
Mundell  is  a  Pioneer  and,  shocking  to  relate,  a  Jameson  Raider. 
His  huts  stand  on  a  flat  smooth  plate  of  rock,  and  when  the  sun  is 
very  near  the  top  of  the  sky  and  the  dust  has  been  flying  and  the 
mules  crawling,  first  the  plate  of  rock  seems  very  hot  to  the  feet, 
and  then  the  shadow  of  the  big  deep-thatched  stone  hut  falls  cool 
and  grateful  as  a  draught  of  cold  water.     It  reminded  me  of  that 
cold  delicious  spring  that  the  ex-trooper  of  the  B.S.A.  found  for  us 
deep  under  a  rock  in  the  burning  noontide  Matoppos.    This  hut  is 
builr,  of  hewn  stone.    How  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years 
ago  the  stones  of  which  it  is  built  were  hewn,  or  what  manner  of 
men  hewed  them,  only  the  silent  mountains  and  the  Heavenly 
Powers  have  seen  and  know.     But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
Mr.  Mundell  has  been  raiding  the  temples.     Small  heaps  of  dark 
stonos,  formless  remains  of  human  dwellings,  lie  sown  among  the 
wild  grasses  where  once  a  city  was.    Out  of  such  a  heap  once  more 
a  huoaan  dwelling  has  arisen,  and  if  stones  could  feel  they  would 
surely  rejoice  to  be  restored  to  their  intended  use,  after  having 
lain  so  long  without  form  or  purpose.     Round  the  edge  of  the 
rock-plate  stand  other  huts,  built,  after  the  native  manner,  of 
wattle  and  daub.     Such  huts  are  cooler  than  tin  houses  in  hot 

1  Cc  pyright,  1910,  by  Margaret  L.  Woods,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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weather,  and  these  particular  ones  were  clean  and  well  furnished. 
It  is  true  that  in  one  place  the  wall  had  dropped  off  the  one 
I  occupied,  but  at  the  risk  of  demolishing  the  whole  edifice  with 
a  hat-pin,  I  made  good  its  deficiencies  with  a  curtain,  before  the 
heathen  had  had  too  much  entertainment  from  my  toilette  opera- 
tions. But  taking  them  all  round,  these  Zimbabwe  huts  are  more 
comfortable  than  any  but  the  very  best  hotels  in  Ehodesia,  mainly 
because  Mine  Host  is  a  gentleman  and  knows  what  one  wants  and 
what  one  does  not  want.  The  British  Bourgeoise  idea  of  comfort 
begins  with  too  much  carpet  and  ends  with  too  much  meat.  The 
huts  are  mainly  a  trading  station  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Mundell's 
farm,  but  the  bulk  of  the  season's  trading  had  been  done  before 
our  arrival.  Only  a  few  slim  Mashona  women,  graceful  in  their 
scant  attire,  approached  with  burdens  on  their  heads  and,  by 
sitting  down  at  a  respectful  distance  on  the  edge  of  the  rocky 
platform,  signified  their  willingness  to  do  business. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  mountains  and  the  strangeness  of  these 
immediate  surroundings  one  might  go  near  to  forgetting  the  very 
object  of  our  pilgrimage — the  mysterious  ruins  of  Zimbabwe.  At 
first  one  does  not  seem  to  see  anything  of  them  from  the  huts, 
because  the  eye,  accustomed  to  the  architectural  outlines  of  the 
boulders  on  the  kopjes,  fails  to  distinguish  the  work  of  human 
hand  and  brain  mingling  with  those  which  crown  a  kopje  to  the  east- 
ward .  But  there  was  once  the  acropolis  of  a  city  which  lay  between 
it  and  the  mountain-range.  The  city  has  vanished,  but  as  about 
sunset  we  walked  by  a  wild  and  beautiful  mountain  way  from  the 
Dutch  Mission  of  Morgenster,  we  saw  below  us  a  large  regular 
ellipse,  dark  on  the  golden  floor  of  the  valley.  This  was  the  temple 
of  the  city  whose  name  has  also  perished.  There  in  the  early 
morning  we  made  our  pilgrimage.  The  mountains  wore  the 
dewy  transparency  of  the  hour,  and  as  we  walked  along  the  track 
in  the  frail  fresh  shadow  of  the  seven-foot  grass  we  felt  as  though 
a  favourite  dream  of  childhood  had  been  realised — that  we  had 
suddenly  shrunk  to  the  stature  of  elves  and  entered  the  new  world 
of  tiny  creatures.  But  through  the  grass  from  time  to  time  we 
had  glimpses  of  the  dark  trees  and  darker  walls  of  the  temple  en- 
closure. Exaggerated  language  has  been  used  about  the  ruins. 
'  Imposing  '  and  '  majestic  '  are  not  words  to  be  applied  to  walls 
and  towers  of  which  the  highest  are  no  higher  than  thirty-five  feet. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  even  distantly  compared  to  the  giant  ruins 
of  Karnak  or  the  graceful  temples  of  Philae.  But  strange  it  is  and 
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appealing  to  the  imagination,  this  labyrinth  of  buildings  to  which 
the  clue  has  been  for  ages  lost — these  relics  of  an  ordered  state  in 
a  country  so  long  given  over  to  the  wild  monotony  of  savagery. 
Such  shrines  of  forgotten  gods  and  cities  of  unremembered  races 
seem  like  the  skeleton  of  a  precursor  which  an  explorer  stumbles 
on  in  a  land  which,  as  he  believed,  no  human  foot  except  his  own 
had  trodden.  For  long  years  the  skeleton  seems  to  have  been 
lurking  there  in  rocks  or  grass  to  mock  his  pride,  his  hopes,  with 
its  impassive  grin.  And  these  temple  walls,  these  heaps  of  stones 
which  once  were  houses  containing  the  whole  eternal  human 
comedy  and  tragedy,  these  faint  tracks  which  once  were  streets  or 
stately  high-roads — their  message  seems  at  first  the  message  of 
dry  bones.  So  high  a  human  family  climbed  up  out  of  the  dead 
level  of  the  anthropoid,  then  somehow  missed  foothold  and  fell 
back,  and  the  flood  of  savagery  swept  over  them  and  all  their 
treasure,  bought  with  blood  and  tears.  Yet  to  Man  as  such  the 
more  humiliating  spectacle  is  rather  that  of  immemorial  savagery, 
of  human  beings  so  little  removed  from  the  animals,  and,  like 
them,  without  the  progressive  impulse. 

Passing  through  the  massive  wall  at  the  place  where  there  was 
once  a  gateway,  we  were  within  the  large  elliptical  courtyard, 
covered  with  such  a  criss-cross  of  low  walls  that — let  the  truth  be 
confessed! — not  even  the  excellent  guide-book  of  Mr.  Hall,  the 
Eliodesian  archaeologist,  could  inspire  us  with  sufficient  energy  to 
follow  out  the  plan ;  which  is  indeed  no  plan,  because  the  build- 
ings of  different  ages  and  different  races  are  superimposed  on  each 
other.  The  most  striking  points  are  first  the  enclosing  wall, 
built  of  granite  setts,  evenly  laid  without  mortar,  and  sixteen  feet 
wide.  It  is  better  built  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side — 
a  peculiarity  it  shares  with  another  temple  ruin  of  the  same  type 
—  and  has  a  chevron  pattern  on  the  eastern  part  and  monoliths 
of  which  some  only  remain  upright.  The  ellipse  is  orientated 
for  astronomical  purposes,  and  the  monoliths  are  supposed  to 
have  served  to  mark  the  soltices  and  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
After  the  wall,  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  temple  are  two 
conical  towers — one  thirty-five  feet  in  height,  the  other  about  half 
as  high.  Such  towers,  which  are  common  to  temples  of  this 
kind,  would  obviously  serve  the  purpose  of  rude  telescopes. 
Before  the  big  tower  is  a  stone  platform  and  a  monolith.  The 
third  noticeable  feature  is  a  narrow  passage  between  high  walls 
which  leads  from  one  of  the  entrances  to  an  enclosure  containing 
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the  towers.  The  plan  of  the  whole  resembles  that  of  a  temple 
near  Marob,  in  Southern  Arabia,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
built  by  Bilkis,  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  was  certainly  dedicated  to 
the  goddess  Almaquah,  at  once  the  planet  Venus  and  the  Venus 
of  the  Phoenicians.  At  Groote  Schur  and  in  the  Bulawayo  Museum 
are  soapstone  beams  carved  with  a  conventional  bird,  either  hawk 
or  vulture — in  any  case  the  emblem  of  the  goddess.  No  other 
carvings  of  any  kind  have  been  found,  except — and  these  in  con- 
siderable numbers — small  emblems  of  Nature  worship  in  soap- 
stone  and  other  materials.  Some  of  these  are  marked  with  the 
rosette  which  was  the  Phoenician  conventional  representation  of 
the  sun.  From  this  great  temple  a  paved  way  between  walls, 
now  at  least  not  very  different  in  aspect  from  some  of  the  old 
causeways  of  rural  England,  led  to  a  flight  of  steps  by  which  the 
acropolis  was  ascended.  It  was,  however,  not  thus,  but  by  a 
winding  path,  that  we  climbed  to  it  in  the  golden  afternoon.  This 
citadel  is  intricate  in  the  extreme,  but  its  intricacy  does  not  arise 
from  the  superposition  of  buildings.  From  the  first  temple  and 
fortress,  and  foundry,  and  a  labyrinth  of  passages  have  jostled  each 
other  on  the  narrow  space  of  the  summit,  have  wound  about 
among  the  giant  boulders  which  occupied  it  ages  before  these 
ancient  walls  arose.  Here  the  conical  towers  of  the  temple  have 
disappeared,  but  on  a  wall  overhanging  a  crag,  monoliths  are  still 
at  their  post,  though  leaning  this  way  and  that,  as  if  in  act 
to  fall.  A  doorway  by  which  one  mounts  rude  stairs  to  an  upper 
platform,  totters,  to  them  menaces  destruction.  Traces  of  gold 
dust,  crucibles  with  gold  still  in  them,  have  been  found  among  the 
ruins .  There  are  the  relics  of  a  foundry  once  called  a  gold  foundry, 
with  heaped  slag;  but  this  is  now  attributed  to  the  Barotse,  a 
fierce  tribe  reckoned  skilful  in  the  working  of  copper  and  iron,  who 
for  a  season  occupied  this  citadel.  They  did  not  remain  in  the 
country,  but  swept  northward,  their  track  doubtless  marked  by 
red  blood  and  ruined  kraals,  until  they  reached  the  land  north  of 
the  Zambesi.  I  was  glad  to  learn  subsequently  to  our  visit,  that 
these  foundries  had  no  more  dignified  associations,  for,  truth  to 
tell,  I  made  but  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  them.  The  soles  of 
my  feet  being  weary  with  cleaving  to  the  poor  remains  of  footpaths 
which  hang  below  the  boulders,  I  viewed  with  distaste  the  sheer  drop 
necessary  to  reach  the  ancient  foundry.  The  descent  might  have 
been  managed,  but,  once  down,  who  could  guarantee  my  return? 
The  small  tourist  with  the  large  camera,  from  Cape  Town,  did  not 
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say  much  about  it,  but  evidently  preferred,  he  also,  to 
risk  nothing.  He  remained  resolutely  by  my  side.  Thus, 
with  the  complacency  of  a  Lucretius,  we  watched  G.  light- 
heartedly  swing  himself  down  from  the  boulders;  and  it  was, 
indeed,  only  by  a  violent  exertion  that  our  young  Ehodesian, 
though  gifted  with  every  kind  of  superiority  in  the  matter  of  legs, 
baulked  us  of  our  '  There,  you  see ! 

It  was  near  sunset  before  our  investigations — laborious,  if 
superficial — were  ended.    We  watched  from  the  acropolis  the  sun 
go  down  over  the  plain,  the  three -peaked  kopje,  and  the  mountain- 
range  between  us  and  Victoria.     Above  the  labyrinthine  passages 
at  the  edge  of  great  balanced  masses  cling  leafless  trees  covered 
with  scarlet  blossoms,  that  burned  like  fire  in  the  light  of  the  fiery 
sun.     Through  the  pattern  of  these  blossoming  boughs  the  valley 
grasses — higher,  more  feathery,  and  deeply  coloured  here  than 
elsewhere — seemed  wrought  by  the  gnomes  of  very  gold.     For 
sun  ly  it  is  they  whose  fantastic  spires  and  castles  and  pylons  are 
reared  upon  the  neighbouring  mountains !    Blue,  incredibly  blue, 
are  the  shadows  among  them  on  the  bare  bright  granite  of  the 
heights.     As  once  these  gnome -fortresses  towered  over  a  living 
city,  now  they  tower  over  dark  patches  among  the  gold.     For  not 
only  is  there  yonder  the  temple  enclosure,  with  the  deep  green 
of  its  foliage  and  the  brown  of  its  walls,  but  dotted  everywhere, 
even  on  the  mountain-side,  are  small  heaps  of  hewn  stones  and 
fragments  of  walls.     They  lead  the  eye  away  where  the  narrowing 
vallny  runs  south-east  to  Little  Zimbabwe.     So,  many  a  league, 
guarded  by  a  chain  of  forts,  the  road  wound  to  the  coast ;  and  there 
along  it  trains  of  slaves  passed  seawards  laden  with  gold  and  came 
up  laden  with  merchandise,  regiments  marched  and  counter- 
marched, and  dignitaries,  priests,  or  rulers  progressed  along  it 
in  barbaric  state.     Thus  much  we  know  because  these  things 
would  be  of  necessity  in  a  community  having  fortresses  and 
temples  and  gold-mines  and  commerce.     Beyond  this  we  can  tell 
nothing  of  the  life  which  seethed  in  the  valley  between  the  citadel 
and  ;he  mountains  and  flowed  away  along  the  seaward  road,  when 
the  heaps  of  dark  stones  below  there  were  buildings  and  from  this 
heig  it  the  eye  followed  the  via  sacra,  the  paved  way  that  led  to  the 
grea;  temple.    Hence  it  will  sometimes  have  appeared  as  a  many- 
coloured  stream  of  human  beings,  flowing  between  the  sombre 
city  walls  to  the  narrow  stairway  entrance  which  leads  up  to  the 
citadel  between  the  boulders.     But  voiceless  they  lie,  without 
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tradition,  without  inscription,  the  city  of  the  valley,  the  citadel 
of  the  height.  And  through  historic  time  the  black  men  who 
have  lived  in  and  around  these  ruins  have  had  no  other  answer  to 
give  to  any  question  concerning  the  Great  Zimbabwe  and  its  archi- 
tects, save  that  they  knew  nothing  of  its  builders  or  else  that  it 
was  built  by  a  spirit.  Those  Arabs  who  described  the  place  to  the 
Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  century  saw  it  as  we  see  it  now, 
except  that  the  main  gateway  of  the  elliptical  temple  was  still 
standing ;  and  they  reported  that  there  was  above  it  an  inscription 
in  characters  which  they  could  not  read.  Since  absolutely  no 
inscriptions  have  been  found,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
chevron  pattern  was  mistaken  by  them  for  one.  Yet  it  is  im- 
probable that  Arabs  at  all  educated  would  have  mistaken  a 
common  pattern  for  an  inscription.  Euined  buildings  of  the 
same  character  as  these,  though  of  less  importance,  are  found  all 
over  South-eastern  Africa,  from  the  Northern  Transvaal  to  the 
Zambesi.  Wherever  these  are  they  seem  to  be  connected  with 
gold-mining,  either  actual  workings  or  storage  places  or  forts,  and 
in  most  places  is  found  gold  left  in  the  crucibles  or  scattered  on  the 
ground  in  the  shape  of  dust  or  small  nails.  These  ancient  gold- 
miners  are  said  by  experts  to  have  extracted  from  one  only  of  the 
gold-bearing  districts  of  Ehodesia  75,000,OOOL  in  gold.  We  do 
not  sufficiently  wonder  at  the  abundance  of  gold  in  the  ancient 
world,  an  abundance  of  which  the  Bible  records  alone  give 
sufficient  proof,  and  modern  explorations  and  excavation  furnish 
more.  The  comparative  nearness  of  the  East  African  coast  to 
Arabia  and  the  fame  of  the  Sabaean  Arabs  as  traders  and  marine 
carriers,  especially  as  traders  in  gold,  make  it  a  reasonable 
supposition  that  Ehodesia  was  for  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  years  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  world's  gold  supply. 
That  these  expert  miners  and  builders  of  temples  and  forts  were 
Semites  is  the  usual  and  most  probable  hypothesis.  Whoever 
the  miners  may  have  been,  they  seem  at  last  to  have  come  to  a 
violent  end.  Their  tools  are  scattered  on  the  ground,  their  cakes 
of  gold  are  left  in  the  crucible .  In  the  ruins  of  Mundie  half -charred 
skeletons  were  found  lying  where  they  fell,  their  weapons  and 
their  gold  beside  them,  their  bangles  pulled  out  of  shape  by 
violent  hands.  The  Makalanga — miscalled  by  us  Mashona — 
occupied  these  ruins  down  to  very  recent  times.  The  Bantu 
rarely  builds  anything  except  daub-and-wattle  huts;  but  the 
Makalanga  are  able  to  erect  stone  walls  of  a  rude  kind,  and  these, 
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and  the  furnaces  in  which  they  smelted  copper  and  iron,  were 
constructed  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple,  and  of  its  materials. 
They  also  buried  chiefs  there.  Then,  in  the  later  nineteenth 
century,  came  a  miscellaneous  host  of  prospectors  and  transport- 
riders  searching  for  gold.  They  pulled  down  stones,  they  dug 
deep,  and  turned  the  soil  over  this  way  and  that,  burying  soda- 
water  bottles  among  the  relics  of  the  worshippers  of  Almaquah. 
But  they  found  no  gold,  except  plenty  of  little  golden  nails  and 
beads,  carelessly  scattered,  and  sometimes  a  golden  bangle. 
And  the  baboons,  observing  doubtless  how  carefully  these  strange 
brothers  of  theirs  turned  over  the  stones,  came  and  turned  them 
over  too,  and  found  lizards,  which  they  prefer  to  gold.  So  they, 
also,  have  done  their  share  of  damage. 

Among  the  relics  treasured  by  a  Kaffir  chief  who  inhabited  the 
ruins  comparatively  recently  were  two  pots  shaped  and  coloured 
like  zebras,  the  head  forming  the  stopper.  The  pots  were  con- 
sidered to  be  male  and  female,  and  the  female  one  at  least  was  full 
of  golden  beads.  The  male  one  was  called  '  The  King's  Favourite 
Adviser.'  When  this  chief  was  driven  out  of  Zimbabwe  he  took 
with  him  these  and  the  other  objects  to  which  a  superstitious  value 
was  attached.  His  enemy  and  supplanter  put  the  men  and 
women  of  his  tribe  to  the  torture  to  compel  him  to  deliver  up  the 
relics.  As  the  ex- Zimbabwe  chief  was  himself  in  safety  among 
the  mountains  he  bore  this  trial  with  fortitude  and  retained  the 
precious  possessions,  which,  after  all,  had  brought  him  no  luck. 
The  pots  were  hidden  in  a  cave  of  the  mountains,  and  among  the 
stories  told  about  them  is  one  resembling  the  legend  common  to 
several  prehistoric  stone  monuments  in  Europe.  For  they  say 
that  the  pots  would  travel  by  themselves  a  matter  of  eight  miles  to 
drink  at  Fulachama;  and  this  they  did  so  frequently  that  they 
made  a  track  from  their  cave  to  the  stream.  '  The  King's 
Favourite  Adviser  '  is  now  in  the  Bulawayo  Museum  :  a  fat  striped 
body,  entirely  without  the  vitality  of  the  wooden  animals  of  the 
Beclmana,  but  fairly  resembling  a  zebra  with  truncated  legs. 
When  found  its  head  was  gone,  and  if  it  had  contained  beads  they 
had  been  removed  by  some  temerarious  person,  undeterred  by  the 
mysterious  sounds  as  of  lowing  cattle,  shouting  men,  and  laughing 
maidens,  which  the  Makalanga  averred  were  to  be  heard  wherever 
the  pots  reposed.  The  female  pot  is  supposed  to  be  still  in 
hiding. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  perished  city  are  found  wild 
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degenerate  forms  of  the  vine,  the  fig,  and  other  exotic  plants,  and 
the  Makalanga  people  show  signs  of  having  a  remote  connexion 
with  the  presumably  alien  builders.     Their  features  are  often 
tolerably  straight,   and  their  skins  are  commonly  of  a  warm 
chocolate  colour,  lighter  than  that  of  the  Matabele.    They  weave 
a  sort  of  cloth  out  of  grass  and  bark,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century 
they  wove  linen  and  cloth  interwoven  with  fine  gold  wire.     They 
have  a  certain  business  faculty,  which  suggests  Semite  blood. 
The  Matabele  Boy  is  said  often  to  apply  to  the  Mashona  to  count 
his  money  for  him.    The  earliest  Arab  and  Portuguese  chroniclers, 
however,  write  of  them  as  ignorant  of  the  value  of  gold,  and 
greatly  preferring  copper.     It  may  be  the  Makalanga  chuckled 
over  the  white  man's  ignorance  of  the  value  of  copper,   and 
would  have  looked  on  a  European  kitchen,  shining  with  copper 
saucepans,  with  the  same  feelings  of  mingled  admiration,  con- 
tempt, and  covetousness  with  which  the  Spaniards  beheld  the 
golden  vessels  of  the  Incas.    A  young  Academic  archaeologist  has 
recently  tried  to  show  that  th)  Makalanga,  before  their  conquest 
by  fiercer  tribes,  were  then  pelves  the  builders  and  miners  of 
South-east  Africa.     Persona  iy,  I  prefer  the  Semite  theory  as 
more  romantic.     And,  fortu  iately,  if  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  Semites  is  slight,  that  in  favour  of  the  Kaffirs  is  still  slighter. 
The  soul  of  Man,  too,  has  it    evidences  as  well  as  the  spade.    A 
religious  cult  so  elaborate,  g  >  long-established  as  that  for  which 
these  temples  were  reared,    [ould  hardly  have  vanished  without 
leaving  a  trace  behind  in  th>  I  minds  of  the  native  races,  if  it  had 
ever  been  really  theirs. 

The  earliest  Jesuit  missionary  found  the  natives  here,  as  else- 
where, devoid  of  any  religiou]  notions  beyond  fear  of  spirits.  The 
spirits  are  for  them  at  the  Bottom  of  everything  that  happens. 
A  wise  man  will  never  flout  this  primary  African  fact.  One  of  the 
official  messengers  at  Chibi — a  favourite  of  G.'s,  but  somewhat 
impolitely  described  by  our  friend  the  Missionary  as  '  a  raw 
heathen  ' — has  two  wives  living  in  a  kraal  not  far  from  Zimbabwe. 
The  other  day  one  of  them  was  ill,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
find  out  who  was  responsible  for  it :  the  bones  had  to  be  thrown. 
The  messenger  was  given  leave  to  run  home  and  perform  the 
ceremony.  According  to  the  direction  in  which  the  bones  fell  it 
would  be  judged  what  living  or  dead  person  was  bewitching  the 
wife.  In  old  days  the  consequences  might  have  been  fatal  to 
somebody,  and  even  now  it  is  probable  that  anyone  suspected  of 
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witchcraft  would  find  life  difficult.  Luckily,  the  bones  pointed  to 
no  one  of  more  actual  interest  than  the  deceased  mother  of  the 
wife,  whose  ghost  had  been  angered  by  some  want  of  civility. 
The  messenger  hastened  to  propitiate  the  ghost,  and  all  was 
well. 

Once  more  we  are  on  our  way  to  Selukwe.  The  weight  of 
G.  and  his  luggage  keeps  the  cart  steady  and  prevents  any 
more  wild  flights  of  myself  and  the  cushion,  but  the  mules  are 
tired  and  crawl  along  the  sandy  track.  When  we  reach  the  last 
drift — the  deep  one — Venus  and  Jupiter  together  make  a  path 
of  light  on  the  water  like  the  moon.  While  I  am  admiring 
them  the  cart  suffers  a  fearful  convulsion.  In  crossing  these  drifts 
by  night  Joseph  has  confidence  (evidently  misplaced)  in  the  mules. 
And  here  we  are  with  one  wheel  right  up  on  an  enormous  boulder. 
How  many  crocodiles  are  there  lurking  in  those  reeds  at  this 
particular  moment?  One  would  be  more  than  enough.  Splash! 
Bang !  The  wheel  is  down  again,  and  somehow  the  cart  rights 
itself,  luggage  and  all.  We  arrive  very  late  at  the  Englishman's 
store.  Joseph's  nerves  are  upset  by  various  troubles  which  have 
occuned  on  the  way.  A  Boy  begins  unharnessing  the  mules  at 
the  wrong  end.  They  start  kicking  mulishly.  Another  Boy — 
Joseph's  friend,  who  left  Selukwe  with  us — officiously  presses  a 
lamp  against  them.  Worse  kicks,  oaths  in  unknown  tongues, 
and  Joseph  and  his  friend  are  rolling  on  the  ground  together, 
fighting  like  Kilkenny  cats.  Presently  they  get  up  and  let  off 
magnificent  volleys  of  abuse  at  each  other  in  Dutch,  Matabele, 
and  a  little  English.  But  obviously  the  first  two  languages  are 
more  copious  and  expressive  for  swearing  purposes.  G.  says 
the  Matabele  is  promising  to  kill  Joseph,  and  I  know  Joseph  is 
promising  to  kill  the  Matabele,  for  he  has  been  called  a  Hottentot 
several  times — an  unforgivable  insult  to  a  Cape  Boy.  Then  they 
again  join  battle.  The  soldier  presides  apathetically.  He  says 
Joseph  is  wrong,  because  he  hammered  the  wrong  Boy.  If  he 
had  hammered  the  right  Boy  he  would  apparently  be  right.  My 
own  impression  is  that  the  Boy  is  hammering  Joseph.  I  leave 
them  for  G.  to  arrange,  and  retire  to  rest,  trembling  lest  I  shall 
awake  in  the  morning  to  find  my  Joseph  a  bloodstained  corpse. 
But  dec  y  dawns  undisturbed,  and  when  we  drive  away  he  and  the 
Matab  5>le  are  seated  side  by  side  on  the  box  chattering  together  in 
Dutch  as  amicably  as  when  we  first  set  out  from  Selukwe. 
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'  A  HELL  of  a  country,  sir,'  said  Hiram  P.  Blick,  by  way  of  summing- 
up.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  Spain,  and  the  charges  were 
numerous.  The  most  serious  was  that  he  had  been  stranded  by  the 
breakdown  of  an  elaborate  tour  in  which  insufficient  margin  had 
been  allowed  for  '  manana.'  When  I  suggested  that  he  might  still 
save  the  situation  by  hiring  a  horse  and  riding  across  that  night  to 
another  railway,  he  jumped  at  the  idea.  He  would  lose  his  baggage 
and  his  night's  rest,  but  he  would  score  off  Spain. 

We  rode  out  of  town  together  in  the  comparative  cool  of  a 
midsummer  evening,  and  I  occupied  myself  with  trying  to  make 
peace  between  the  two  hemispheres.  But  my  efforts  to  point  out 
that  Old  Castile  was  not  and  never  would  be  New  England  only 
let  loose  on  me  a  pent-up  flood  of  racial  scorn  for  the  Dago  and  of 
national  contempt  for  the  Dilatory  and  Dilapidated.  Indeed,  his 
faith  in  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  creed  was  such 
as  to  lead  him  to  set  up  everywhere  he  went  a  sort  of  Inquisition 
of  efficiency.  Unhappy  cosas  de  Espana  were  dragged  before  the 
Grand  Inquisitor,  racked  into  confessing  their  unorthodoxy, 
travestied  to  absurdity,  and  finally  despatched  in  a  blaze  of  de- 
nunciation. In  two  words,  Hiram  P.  Blick  was  an  Anglo-Saxon 
American,  and  his  insularity  was  continental. 

We  reached  late  in  the  afternoon  a  mediaeval  country  burgh, 
where  we  were  to  separate — he  to  the  inn  where  he  was  to  rest 
and  bait  before  starting  across  the  hills  by  woodland  tracks  to  the 
railway;  I  to  the  castle  which  dominated  the  town  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other  looked  over  the  woods  and  across  the  river  to 
the  Sierra. 

My  host  was  a  Castilian  grandee,  and  on  hearing  from  me  of 
the  stranger  within  his  gates  a  formal  invitation  was  sent  down  to 
Mr.  Blick  placing  the  castle  at  his  disposal.  Somewhat  to  my 
relief,  a  message  came  back  that  he  was  much  obliged,  but  he  had 
to  catch  a  train.  This  breach  of  courtesy  was  dismissed  by  the 
Count  with  the  slightest  elevation  of  his  eyebrows,  followed  by  an 
even  slighter  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  By  the  first  he  announced 
that  he  hadn't  expected  such  a  rebuff ;  by  the  second  he  allowed  that 

1  Copyright  1910,  by  George  Young,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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he  might  have.  The  condesita,  his  thirteen-year-old  daughter, 
and  the  only  other  member  of  the  party,  was  not  so  reticent.  She 
was  both  displeased  with  Mr.  Blick's  behaviour  and  disappointed 
at  not  seeing  an  American.  I  explained  his  difficulties  with  things 
Spanish,  but  she  only  said  she  wasn't  surprised  at  his  having 
difficulties,  and  she  expected  he'd  have  more.  I  went  to  bed 
wondering  which  particular  dungeon  Mr.  Blick  would  have  occupied 
that  night  in  the  good  old  days. 

I  was  roused  next  morning  about  dawn  by  a  maid-servant  who 
asked  me  to  come  down  to  a  foreign  gentleman  who  had  just  arrived 
and  wasn't  well.  At  the  back  door  I  found  a  disreputable  and 
deplorable  object,  scarcely  to  be  recognised  as  the  superior  and 
self-satisfied  Hiram  of  a  few  hours  before.  His  haggard  face  was 
streaked  with  blood  from  a  cut  on  his  head  ;  his  hat  and  coat  were 
gone,  so  was  one  riding  boot ;  what  he  still  had  on  was  torn,  wet 
through,  and  plastered  with  mud  ;  his  nerves  were  very  shaky  and 
he  was  generally  dead-beat.  With  the  help  of  the  maid  Anselma, 
who  had  called  me,  and  who  seemed  to  be  the  only  member  of  the 
household  aroused,  I  soon  had  him  put  to  rights  and  able  to  explain 

Why  in  this  fashion  he  had  come 
Or  why  he'd  come  at  all. 

Here,  therefore,  as  nearly  in  his  own  words  as  I  can  give  it,  is 

THE  STORY  OF  HIRAM  P.  BLICK. 

c  I  struck  a  lively  gait  after  leaving  you  and  pushed  the  pony 
good,  until  I  figured  that  I  was  well  up  on  the  divide  and  fixed 
so  as  to  come  down  on  the  main  road  along  about  midnight.  The 
pony  loped  along  with  his  nose  down  to  the  trail  steady  as  a  cable 
car,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  woods  requiring  remark,  so  I  dozed 
in  the  saddle  off  and  on.  We  were  snooping  along  this  way  when 
I  was  jolted  up  by  the  brakes  going  on  sudden.  I  gave  my  Pull- 
man a  kick  to  turn  on  steam,  but  the  signals  were  still  against  us, 
so  I  sat  up  and  took  observations.  He  was  sticking  his  ears  forward 
and  had  his  eye  on  something  ahead,  though  nothing  showed  up 
on  the  trail.  There  were  low  trees  like  dwarf  oaks  all  round,  and 
as  we  were  quite  a  way  up  I  could  see  the  wooded  valleys  down 
below  lying  quiet  in  the  moonlight.  The  pony  wouldn't  budge, 
so  I  turned  him  round  and  pulled  out  of  the  trail  downhill,  meaning 
to  work  round  below  and  strike  it  again  beyond  the  trouble.  We 
coasted  downhill  a  bit,  but  soon  as  ever  I  headed  him  up  he  got 
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balky  again.  When  I  tried  back  the  way  I  had  come  down,  blamed 
if  the  trouble  wasn't  there  too.  It  had  me  fair  ringed  all  round 
up  above  and  kept  edging  me  away  off  my  line  downhill.  Now, 
sir,  if  I'm  not  wanted  anywheres  I  am  willing  to  go  prompt  if  asked 
civil,  but  nothing  human  or  otherwise  is  going  to  run  me  out  of 
its  wood-lot  by  hypnotising  my  hired  horse.  So  I  headed  uphill 
as  far  as  the  pony  would  go,  and  waited  for  the  other  party  to 
show  up. 

'  Now  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  I  hadn't  been  sitting  there 
long,  alone  with  that  bronco  shivering  and  snorting  and  staring 
at  the  woods,  before  I  was  putting  the  screws  in  to  hold  myself 
from  waltzing  around  and  leaving  the  vicinity  pronto.     I  had 
whistled  "  Buffalo  Gals  "  through  twice  to  tone  me  up  a  bit,  when 
I  saw  from  the  way  the  horse  was  acting  that  the  trouble  was 
closing  in.    The  first  thing  I  caught  on  to  was  that  there  was  a 
poison  bad  smell  in  the  air,  sort  of  faint  and  sickly.    Then  in  the 
darker  places  in  under  the  trees  I  saw  things  moving.    They  kept 
on  working  nearer,  but  I  couldn't  make  them  out  any,  and  they 
made  no  sound.    I  hadn't  so  much  as  a  toothpick  along  with  me, 
so  I  just  sat  there  studying  what  sort  of  a  bluff  I  could  put  up, 
and  I  suspicion  the  very  same  subject  was  before  the  convention. 
c  When  I  judged  I  had  concentrated  the  enemy's  line  on  my 
position,  I  wheeled  the  pony  short  and  started  him  off  on  the 
jump  to  gallop  round  their  flank.    As  I  circled  some  scrub  something 
scuffled  out  and  grabbed  at  the  rein.    The  pony  was  going  some, 
and  the  thing  went  down  with  a  yelp.    I  looked  back  at  it  as  it 
got  up  and  came  after  me  in  the  moonlight,  and  it  was  like  a  large 
ape  with  crooked  legs  and  long  arms.    Its  face  was  overhung  by  a 
mat  of  hair.    It  was  a  yellowish  colour,  patchy  and  ragged  like  a 
mangy  dog. 

'  I  felt  the  way  a  man  does  when  he's  stepped  unexpected  on 
a  rat.  The  pony  fair  humped  himself,  but  by  the  time  he'd  made 
the  trail  again  my  weight  and  the  grade  had  slowed  him  to  a  walk. 
They  must  have  kept  close  on  my  tracks,  and  the  trail  just  there 
being  dark  as  a  cellar  they  just  closed  in  and  got  agoing  on  me. 
And  it  is  only  fair  to  remark  that  for  European  supernaturals  or 
simians  they  mixed  it  up  very  lively  and  efficient.  First  thing  I 
knew,  one  of  them  jumped  or  got  boosted  up  behind  me  and  had 
cinched  his  arms  round  me,  pinning  my  arms  to  my  side.  Another 
unshipped  my  boot  from  the  stirrup  and  hoisted  up  on  it  to  throw 
me  off.  The  position  was  untenable,  so  giving  way  sudden  I  pitched 
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from  the  saddle  and  lit  on  the  one  that  had  me  pinned.  I  heard 
him  squelch  and  felt  him  let  go,  but  I  wasn't  scarcely  on  my  feet 
before  the  whole  gang  were  on  to  me.  If  they  hadn't  hindered 
one  another  in  the  dark  that's  where  Hiram  P.  Blick  would  have 
cashed  in.  I  fought  out  by  slipping  my  coat,  and  flung  myself  on 
the  saddle.  The  pony  was  scared  clean  loco,  and  kicked  and  bucked 
himself  clear.  We  went  off  down  through  the  woods  like  we  were 
heading  the  scrum  for  Yale.  Being  too  hustled  to  go  round  a  tree, 
I  tackled  it  as  low  as  I  knew  how,  but  it  left  its  mark  on  my  head. 

1  Now,  sir,  maybe  you  think  I  am  a  quitter  and  showed  a  yellow 
streak  in  not  fighting  to  a  finish,  but  what  with  the  strangeness  of 
it  all.  and  the  loneliness  and  the  smell  and  the  dark,  I  had  a  touch 
of  the  horrors. 

'It  wasn't  long  before  they  were  all  round  behind  me  again, 
but  while  I  headed  the  way  they  wanted  they  kept  in  the  woods 
and  didn't  come  close.  They  herded  me  this  way  down  on  to  a 
trail  ind  along  it  down  a  valley  till  it  led  out  on  to  a  broad  creek. 
I  remembered  that  bad  spirits  won't  cross  running  water,  so  took 
the  pony  well  out  into  the  stream  and  turned  to  see  what  the 
posse  comitatus  were  going  to  do  about  it.  They  clearly  weren't 
taking  any  water  in  theirs,  and  feeling  I'd  shaken  them  I  started 
across.  That's  where  the  curtain  rings  up  on  Act  II. 

'  I  was  still  way  out  in  the  creek  when  there  comes  from  under 
the  f  irther  bank,  where  it  was  dark  with  trees,  a  sad  sort  of  cry. 
"  Sar  gre,  sangre,"  it  said,  which  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  trans- 
lating "  Blood,  blood."  This  was  very  dismal  and  discouraging  to 
me ;  all  the  more  that  it  seemed  a  very  pleasing  circumstance  to 
the  ape  patrol  that  had  had  me  in  charge.  They  must  have  been 
watching  from  the  bank  behind,  and  they  all  began  to  cackle  and 
chuckle  as  though  it  was  a  real  good  thing.  They  were  still  chortling 
over  it  when  from  the  woods  on  the  far  bank  a  shrill  piping  sort 
of  voice  called  out  some  strange  words  very  angry  and  sharp. 
Then  all  was  quiet  again  but  the  water  running  loud  against  the 
pony's  legs. 

*  There  didn't  seem  a  thing  to  do  but  just  go  ahead ;  so  with  a 
sort  of  sinking  feeling  that  there  was  bad  trouble  coming  I  headed 
the  p  Dny  for  the  far  bank.  I  was  close  in  under  it  when  something 
that  .shone  in  the  moonlight  flew  or  was  thrown  at  me  out  of  the 
dark  above.  It  hit  the  horse  on  the  head  and  he  shied  down  stream, 
got  all  tied  up  in  a  snag,  and  went  down,  pinning  me  under  by 
the  boot.  It  was  a  bad  fix,  for  he'd  fouled  his  hind  legs  somehow, 
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and  my  head  only  came  above  water  when  he  propped  himself 
up  in  front,  and  went  under  again  when  he  went  down.     After 
going  under  several  times  and  getting  pretty  near  winded,  I  got 
my  head  out  long  enough  for  the  water  to  clear  from  my  eyes  and 
let  me  take  stock  a  bit.     There  was  the  water  slipping  past  ink- 
black  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  head  and  neck  of  that  fool  cayuse 
sticking  out,  bugging  out  his  eyes  and  blowing  out  his  nostrils 
the  way  a  horse  acts  when  he's  in  trouble.     There  was  nothing 
particular  to  all  that,  but  just  behind  his  ugly  head,  and  perched 
on  the  snag  that  had  upset  us,  was  the  cunningest  little  creature 
It  looked  like  a  slip  of  a  girl  of  twelve  or  so,  and  had  a  wicked 
little  face  and  wet  wisps  of  black  hair  on  its  shoulders.     It  was 
leaning  forward  with  its  hands  on  its  knees,  peering  down  at  us 
peart  as  a  chipmunk  on  a  post,  and  laughing — yes,  sir,  laughing 
softly  to  itself  to  see  a  man  and  a  horse  drowning  by  inches  under 
its  little  nose.    I  tell  you,  sir,  such  infant  depravity  in  the  spirit 
world  would  have  made  me  feel  all  broken  up,  only  right  there 
the  pony  took  me  under  again,  and  I  remember  nothing  more. 

1  When  I  came  to  I  was  lying  out  on  the  bank  with  one  boot 
gone  and  a  twisted  ankle.    I  judged  I'd  better  be  moving  on,  and 
hearing  something  cropping  the  brushwood  I  crawled  after  it  and 
reclaimed  my  four-footed  partner.     I  was  just  about  all  in,  and 
couldn't  make  the  saddle.    I  remember  hanging  with  one  leg  up 
and  saying  "  King  for  the  elevator,  please,"  and  laughing  silly ;  and 
when  something  gave  me  a  hoist  it  seemed  to  come  all  quite 
natural,  just  as  it  would  in  a  dream.    The  pony  moved  off  up  the 
trail,  but  hadn't  gone  far  before  he  stumbled  over  a  root  and  put 
me  over  his  shoulder.    I  stayed  down  for  the  full  count,  and  was 
considering  whether  I  should  come  up  for  another  round  when 
a  cold  little  hand  slipped  into  my  hair,  took  a  good  hold,  and 
pulled  me  to  my  knees.    You  may  take  it  from  me,  sir,  that  for 
a  restorative  a  smart  hair-pulling  has  smelling  salts  and  hand 
slappings  beat  all  the  time.  I  was  up  in  the  saddle  again  and  taking 
notice  right  away.    It  was  black  dark  under  the  trees,  but  from 
the  way  the  horse  held  his  head  down  and  stepped  out  I  concluded 
he  was  being  led.    I  was  quite  content  to  let  it  go  at  that ;  what  I 
wanted  was  to  get  out  of  the  woods,  and  if  anything  that  owned 
them  wanted  to  get  me  out,  why,  our  interests  plumb  coincided. 
If  I  was  under  arrest  and  was  being  taken  before  the  night  court, 
why,  I  was  willing  to  go  quiet.    All  the  same,  this  being  hustled 
along  without  seeing  or  hearing  or  smelling  a  thing  made  one 
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real  low-spirited.    Those  ape  patrolmen  were  less  tactful  but  more 
homey.    They  might  almost  have  been  off  the  Bowery  squad. 

'  We  hadn't  been  going  long  before  the  light  began  to  come  in 
the  cast,  the  horse  slowed  off,  and  I  knew  I  was  alone  again.  But 
I  wasn't  through  with  the  authorities  yet.  Coming  in  the  half- 
light  to  a  fork  in  the  track,  and  supposing  I  was  again  a  responsible 
citizen  with  a  right  of  way  through  any  spook  reserve  in  Spain, 
I  stopped  to  consider  my  way.  As  I  sat  there  listening  to  the 
dawn  wind  in  the  leaves,  I  heard  up  in  the  air  above  somewhere 
a  quiet  little  voice  say,  "  Go  to  the  right,  Mr.  Blick."  Efficiency 
again,  you  will  remark — good  English — my  name  pat — clear 
instructions.  So  I  proceed  as  ordered,  and  shortly  after  arrive 
in  this  castle  yard. 

*  Now,  sir,  that's  why  I'm  all  mussed  up  the  way  you  see  me, 
and  that's  not  a  circumstance  to  the  way  I'm  mussed  up  inside 
my  head.  I've  never  held  with  the  folklore  foolishness  that  goes 
in  these  European  communities.  I  am  an  American  citizen  with  a 
vote  in  the  Sixth  Ward  and  a  pew  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  on 
Sixteenth  and  Fifth.  Yet  here  I've  been  the  whole  night  long 
living  in  a  fairy  tale,  bossed  around  by  things  I  don't  believe  in,  until 
I  feel  like  a  child  might  that  had  been  smacked  and  put  in  a  corner 
by  its  dollies.  You  may  take  it  from  me,  sir,  that  there's  more 
in  these  old  countries  than  they  let  on  to.  There's  some  countries 
that  go  nap  and  take  tricks  and  conquer  and  so  forth,  and  there's 
others  that  go  misery  and  pass  everything.  I  guess  in  the  end 
it  all  depends  on  how  the  scoring's  done,  and  what  the  stakes  are 
paid  in.  However  that  may  be,  I  wish  to  remark  right  here  that 
the  only  active  and  efficient  members  of  society  that  I  have 
encountered  here  are  the  fleas  and  the  ghosts  ;  and  I  understand 
why  the  people  of  this  country  seem  disposed  to  rest  up  quite 
a  deal  daytimes.' 

Mr.  Blick  hadn't  long  finished  his  story  when  Anselma  came 
in  and  asked  me  to  tell  the  foreign  gentleman  that  the  carriage 
was  waiting  to  drive  him  to  the  train.  I  was  much  puzzled  that 
the  Count's  hospitality  should  have  taken  the  form  of  hurrying 
off  a  distressed  wayfarer  without  his  breakfast.  But  at  the  mere 
mention  of  catching  a  train  Hiram  was  himself  again.  Within 
five  minutes  he  had  compared  time-tables  and  watches  and  found 
he  could  still  run  on  his  schedule ;  had  borrowed  some  clothes 
and  arranged  for  their  return ;  was  ready  dressed  in  them  and  in 
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the  carriage.  The  morning  mists  were  still  rising  as  he  took  his 
last  look  over  the  valley  where  he  had  gone  through  such  extra- 
ordinary experiences. 

4  A  hell  of  a  country ! '  he  drawled  softly  in  accents  of  respect 
and  even  regret.  They  were  the  same  words  with  which  he  entered 
this  story,  but  there  were  worlds  of  difference  in  their  meaning. 

As  he  disappeared  I  heard  a  sigh  of  relief  from  Anselma.  '  Why 
is  he  going  away  like  that  without  his  breakfast  ?  Can  you 
explain,  Anselma  ? '  I  asked. 

She  looked  darkly  at  me  and  nodded  that  she  could. 

Here  is,  accordingly, 

THE  STORY  OF  ANSELMA  THE  MAID. 
1  La  condesita,'  said  Anselma. 

As  an  explanation  this,  though  succinct,  was  quite  sufficient. 
Indeed,  I  might  have  known  that  the  deeper  and  darker  the  devilment 
the  more  likely  that  impish  young  lady  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
At  thirteen  the  condesita  was  by  inheritance  from  her  Irish  mother 
a  mischievous  madcap,  and  by  imitation  of  her  Spanish  father  a 
countess  of  Castile.  Whether  she  would  behave  as  a  gamine  or  as  a 
grandee  depended  chiefly  on  whether  the  scrape  of  the  moment  was 
being  got  into  or  got  out  of.  As  I  was  generally  honoured  with  her 
very  compromising  confidences  in  order  that  I  might  keep  her  cases 
out  of  court,  or,  as  she  put  it,  save  'splanations  with  Papa,  and 
as  I  was  very  curious  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  these  strange 
happenings,  I  went  ofi  to  get  instructions  from  my  client  as  to 
the  impending  proceedings  in  Hiram  P.  Blick  v.  Divers  Goblins, 
the  Countess  of  San  Esteban  intervening. 

I  found  that  lady  of  title  swinging  her  legs  from  the  top  of 
a  ladder  and  prodding  apricots  with  a  speculative  finger.  She 
welcomed  me  with  a  smile  of  engaging  candour.  '  We-ll,}  she  said, 
the  monosyllable  ascending  from  a  note  of  injured  innocence  to 
one  of  uneasy  inquiry. 

4  We-11,'  I  replied  in  tones  descending  from  astonishment  to 
disapprobation. 

Our  parts  being  now  arranged — she  as  the  distinguished  victim 
of  circumstances  in  a  cause  celebre  and  I  as  her  confidential  adviser 
— we  got  down  to  business. 
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'  I  hope  he'll  catch  his  train,'  she  observed. 

'  You  did  your  best  for  him,'  I  replied.  *  You  might  have  let 
him  stay  for  breakfast.' 

The  condesita  elevated  her  nose  and  looked  down  it  at  me. 
'  It  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  me  to  meet  him  in  society 
after  last  night,'  she  remarked  ;  and  then  added  with  a  grin,  '  There 
was  Anselma,  too,  you  know.' 

I  admitted  that  no  doubt  there  was  Anselma,  too.  Her  role, 
indeed,  was  to  be  dragged  an  unwilling  conscript  into  the  conde- 
sita's  more  Napoleonic  campaigns,  and  to  behave  in  the  inevitable 
Waterloo  like  the  Imperial  Guard  of  tradition. 

4  You  see,'  she  explained,  '  Anselma  thinks  she'll  have  to  marry 
him  because  of  the  looking-glass,  and  then,  of  course,  he  would 
die  bacause  of  the  blood,  and  then  too  there  were  the  grodogogos.' 

Anselma's  looking-glass,  Mr.  Blick's  possible  mesalliance  and 
early  death,  the  blood  and  the  grodogogos  all  in  a  lump  were  too 
many  for  me ;  but  she  went  on. 

4  But  the  first  thing  now  is  for  you  to  get  rid 'of  that  grodo- 
gogo  I  found  hanging  about  here  and  locked  up  in  the  tool-shed. 
Because  if  he's  about  when  Papa  comes  down  the  'splanations 
will  be  something  fearful.' 

So  we  started  for  the  tool-shed,  and,  as  Mr.  Blick  would  have 
said,  I  wish  to  remark  right  here  that  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  get 
there.  I  had  to  comfort  myself  by  thinking  that  if  the  grodogogo 
would  let  itself  be  locked  up  in  a  rickety  tool-shed  by  a  little  girl 
it  must  be  comparatively  tame.  Perhaps  one  of  a  brood  of 
dragons  that  had  been  caught  alive  long  ago  and  had  come 
down  with  the  family,  like  the  Chillingham  cattle. 

It  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  ugly,  very  dirty  dwarf ; 
and  when  it  had  come  blinking  out  into  the  sun  I  recognised  it 
at  once  by  more  senses  than  one  as  one  of  the  ape  patrol  that 
had  so  harassed  Hiram.  As  I  learnt  afterwards,  '  grodogogo '  is 
Spanish  slang  for  a  leper,  and  these  dwarfs  belonged  to  a  settle- 
ment of  outcasts  of  unknown  origin.  The  country-people  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  and  as  they  kept  to  themselves 
and  lived  as  best  they  could  in  burrows  in  the  mountains,  they 
were  hopelessly  degenerate.  In  the  forces  of  the  condesita  of  which 
Anseli  la  was  the  household  brigade  they  were  the  frontier  irregulars. 
This  gentleman  was  now  introduced  to  me  as  '  Jaime  el  jefe.' 
His  jnbberings  were  quite  incomprehensible  to  me,  but  here 
follows,  as  interpreted  and  interpolated  by  the  condesita, 
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THE  STORY  OF  JAIME  THE  GRODOGOGO. 

'  He  says  the  most  gracious  lady  (that's  me)  is  his  only  pro- 
tector (and  all  that),  and  he  kisses  her  feet  (ugh),  and  he  kisses 
the  hand  of  the  foreign  excellency  (that's  you),  and  he  hopes  there 
will  be  no  trouble  about  the  very  mad  foreign  gentleman  (that's 
Mr.  Blick)  because  her  ladyship's  loyal  servitors  (that's  the  grodo- 
gogos)  got  her  ladyship's  instructions  last  night  to  make  the  foreign 
gentleman  come  back  to  the  castle  whether  he  wanted  or  not. 
(Yes,  I  did;  I'll  tell  you  later.)  So  he  and  his  brother  and  all  his 
cousins  and  uncles  and  two  nephews  and  a  brother-in-law — (oh, 
I've  got  behind,  but  it  don't  matter) — tried  to  frighten  the  foreign 
gentleman ;  but  he  was  very  hard  to  frighten,  and  they  frightened 
the  horse  (horses  don't  like  the  grodogogos) ;  but  the  foreign  gentle- 
man was  very  mad  and  wouldn't  go  the  way  he  ought,  so  they  put 
Jaime's  brother-in-law's  uncle  up  behind  him  to  hold  him  and  bring 
him  to  the  castle ;  but  Mr.  Blick  threw  the  grodogogo  down  and 
galloped  about,  knocking  his  head  against  trees  ;  and  his  brother- 
in-law's  uncle  is  dead  and  feels  very  bad  inside ;  and  two  of  his 
cousins  are  hurt,  and  three  of  his  uncles,  and  (oh,  well,  the  whole 
family  are  in  smithereens) ;  and  they  ran  leagues  and  leagues  very 
fast,  and  they  got  the  mad  gentleman  down  to  the  river  at  last ; 
and  there  was  a  girl  doing  midsummer  night's  magic  with  a  looking- 
glass  (that's  Anselma) — and  so  she  cried  out  and  so  they  laughed — 
and  then  they  heard  a  voice  they  thought  was  her  ladyship  (which 
it  was)  telling  them  to  go  away  ;  and  if  it  was  wrong  to  think  it 
was  her  ladyship  they  hope  I  won't  mind,  and  if  they'd  known 
it  was  her  ladyship  they  wouldn't  have  laughed ;  and  they  hope 
it's  all  right,  and  that  her  ladyship  is  pleased,  and  that  the  Count 
is  pleased,  and  the  foreign  gentleman  is  pleased.  (Oh,  well,  if  you 
happen  to  have  it,  a  douro  will  do.) ' 

'  Phew  !   Thank  goodness,  he's  gone.' 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  I  said,  when  Jaime  el  jefe  had  bowed  himself 
out,  '  that  Anselma  has  been  getting  you  into  mischief.' 

4  Well,'  said  the  condesita  demurely,  '  she  wasn't  altogether 
to  blame  ;  truly,  you  know,  she  hadn't  much  to  do  with  it — really 
and  truly,  I  made  her  do  it.  You  see,  I  thought  a  night  in  the 
woods  with  the  grodogogos  would  be  good  for  Mr.  Blick,  and  I 
did  want  to  see  an  American.' 

'  Oh,'  I  said,  '  so  that  was  how  it  was.  But  what  about  the 
looking-glass  and  all  that  ? ' 
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*  Well,'  she  said,  *  that  was  really  quite  different,  but  it  all 
got  mixed  together  somehow  into  one  story.' 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CONDESITA. 

'  I  wanted  to  try  the  magic  you  do  on  midsummer's  eve, 
when  you  go  into  the  water  and  look  into  the  looking-glass 
over  your  shoulder,  and  you  see  the  man  you're  going  to 
marry ;  and  there  are  a  lot  of  other  things,  like  blood  on  his 
face,  which  means  he  will  die  in  a  year.  So  we  went  down  to 
the  river,  and  I  tried  until  I  got  too  cold,  and  then  I  made 
Anselma  try,  in  case  I  was  too  young.  She  didn't  like  it,  but  she 
wen":  in,  and  was  poking  about  in  the  water  when  I  saw  the  American 
ride  down  to  the  ford  on  the  other  side  with  the  grodogogos  trotting 
along  behind.  After  waiting  a  bit  he  started  across  a  little  way 
above  where  we  were. 

'  They'd  been  most  quick  about  bringing  him,  because  I  hadn't 
expected  them  to  get  him  in  before  morning.  So  I  was  wondering 
what  would  happen  when  they  all  got  up  to  the  castle,  and  had 
forgotten  all  about  Anselma,  when  she  suddenly  let  a  dreadful 
yell  because  she'd  seen  him  in  the  glass,  and  he  had  blood  on 
his  face.  Then  of  course  the  grodogogos  laughed,  and  Mr.  Blick 
turned  towards  us,  and  it  was  all  very  awkward.  So  I  whispered 
strongly  to  Anselma,  "  Come  on  up  out  of  that,  ye  silly,"  because  I 
always  talk  Irishy  when  things  are  happening ;  and  she  slipped 
out  under  the  trees.  And  then  I  was  afraid  the  grodogogos  might 
come  over,  so  I  called  out  to  them  in  their  language  to  go,  and 
they  went  as  good  as  gold.  So  that  was  all  right  so  far. 

*  But  Mr.  Blick  began  coming  over  right  to  where  we  were  in 
the  dark  under   the   trees,  which  was   really  very  inconvenient, 
because  there  wasn't  time   for  anything,  and  I  couldn't  find  a 
thing  in  the   dark   except    the   looking-glass.     And  so,  you  see, 
something  really  had  to  be  done.    So  he  came  over  until  he  was 
so  close  that  I  threw  the  looking-glass  at  him  because  I  couldn't 
think  of  anything  else,  and  he  might  see  that  meant  he  wasn't 
want  3d.    It  did  all  right,  only  different,  because  it  hit  his  horse, 
and  it  shied  and  fell  down,  and  he  got  caught  under  it  somehow. 
So  of  course  I  went  out  to  help,  and  there  was  the  horse  rolling 
about,  and  Mr.  Blick's  head  just  bobbed  out  of  water,  and  when 
the  horse  rolled  it  bobbed  under  again.    Oh,  it  was  funny,  and  I 
laughed  so  I  couldn't  think  ;   but  of  course  something  had  to  be 
done.     So  at  last  I  got  hold  of  the  horse's  head  and  pulled  him 
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up,  and  Anselma  got  Mr.  Blick  out  on  to  the  bank  looking  as  dead 
as  dead. 

'  After  a  long  time  he  crawled  to  the  horse  and  Anselma  hoisted 
him  up  from  behind  and  he  rode  off.  And  we  were  gladder  than 
ever  was,  because  we  were  most  awful  tired  of  waiting,  and  we 
didn't  like  to  leave  him.  But  he  went  so  slow  and  kept  on  falling 
off,  and  we  had  to  help  him  so  often  we  did  get  rather  cross 
with  him.  Of  course  he  didn't  know  who  we  were  because  it  was 
so  dark;  so  there  was  no  danger  of  'splanations.  At  last  when 
he  got  to  the  cross-roads  I  called  to  him  out  of  a  tree  to  come 
up  here,  and  then  ran  up  by  the  short  cut,  and  Anselma  called 
you,  and  you  came  down  looking  as  cross  as  cross.  Yes,  you  did, 
and  you  hadn't  had  a  thing  to  do  all  night  but  sleep,  while  I  was 
having  all  that  trouble  with  him.  And  so  that's  all  right  now, 
isn't  it?' 

This  was  the  usual  formula  showing  the  case  for  the  defendant 
was  closed,  at  which  point  I  make  it  a  practice  to  introduce  a 
suitable  homily.  '  My  dear  child,'  I  began,  '  as  an  old  friend  of 
your  father  and  in  the  present  matter,  as  it  were,  in  loco  parentis, 
I  feel  I  ought  to  speak  to  you  most  seriously 

'  Oh,  stop !  '  said  the  condesita,  '  wait  a  minute.  I  forgot  about 
the  looking-glass.  Of  course  it's  ever  so  lost,  and  there  might  have 
been  most  serious  'splanations  about  it ;  so  isn't  it  lucky  that  the 
only  one  I  could  find  that  would  do  was  the  silver  one  in  your 
dressing-case?  So  that's  all  right,  isn't  it?  ' 

GEORGE  YOUNG. 
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A    CENTENARY  SKETCH. 

VISITING  Edinburgh  for  the  first  time  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Dr.  John  Brown  in  1882,  I  found  the  city  given  up  to  reminis- 
cences of  its  beloved  and  honoured  citizen.  Even  the  great  Sir 
Walter  had  not  rooted  himself  more  deeply  in  the  social  life  of 
'  Auld  Reekie  '  than  had  the  author  of  '  Rab  and  his  Friends.' 
The  kindly  old  physician — the  man  of  humour,  the  genial  gossip, 
and  the  delightful  raconteur  and  writer — had  made  a  place  in  the 
romjintic  city  which  no  other  could  fill. 

People  recalled  his  familiar  figure,  with  the  benign  face  and 
the  silver  hair,  walking  along  Prince's  Street  on  sunny  days, 
his  head  turned  towards  the  castle-crowned  rock  with  a  look  of 
worship.  He  loved  Edinburgh,  he  rejoiced  in  her  beauty,  and 
he  knew  almost  everybody  in  the  place.  As  he  sauntered  along 
he  might  have  been  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Pall  Mall,  with 
his  hand  ever  at  the  salute,  except  that  with  Dr.  John  smiles 
and  nods  and  a  friendly  word  took  the  place  of  salutes.  He  did 
not  often  raise  his  hat.  '  My  nods/  he  said,  '  are  on  tin 
principle  that  my  hat  is  chronically  lifted,  at  least  to  women.' 

Bis  acquaintances  included  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  people, 
and  one  might  say  horses  and  dogs  also.  Now  a  fashionable 
lady  claimed  his  attention,  now  a  learned  professor,  a  budding 
student,  a  cabman,  or  an  auld  wife  from  the  Cowgate.  The 
child  'en  of  his  friends  hailed  his  approaching  figure  with  delight, 
sure  of  a  joke  or  something  more  material,  and  every  well-bred 
dog  in  Edinburgh  was  on  his  very  best  behaviour  at  sight 
of  Dr.  John.  He  respected  and  sympathised  with  dog  nature 
much  as  he  did  with  human  beings.  One  recalls  the  stories  of 
how,  when  out  driving,  his  terrier  leapt  from  the  seat  opposite 
to  him  in  the  carriage  through  the  open  window,  and  Dr.  John 
merely  remarked,  '  I  expect  he  has  recognised  an  acquaint- 
ance ' ;  and  on  another  occasion  he  said,  '  I  have  just  met  a 
deeply  conscientious  dog;  he  was  carrying  his  own  muzzle.' 

A  hundred  years  ago  John  Brown,  fourth  of  the  line  and 
name,  was  born  September  22,  in  the  old  Secession  Manse  of 
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Biggar.  The  house,  a  substantial  double -fronted  residence, 
pleasantly  situated  in  South  Back  Eoad,  still  stands,  but  has 
become  a  private  residence  known  as  Strathview.  There  the 
first  twelve  years  of  his  life  were  passed  amidst  the  uneventful, 
though  invigorating,  surroundings  of  the  little  Lanarkshire  town 
amongst  the  hills. 

Let  us,  however,  turn  for  a  moment  to  consider  his  ancestry, 
of  which  Dr.  John  himself  was  justly  proud.  The  family  boasted 
no  heraldic  devices,  and  had  performed  no  feats  of  arms  for  king 
and  country,  but  they  were  a  godly  Scottish  stock,  who  dwelt 
on  the  high  planes  of  thought  and  learning,  and  made  their  mark 
in  their  day  and  generation.  '  Our  king,  the  founder  of  our 
dynasty,'  as  his  great-grandson  described  him,  was  John  Brown, 
'  the  heroic  old  man  of  Haddington.'  He  began  life  as  a  herd- 
laddie  on  the  braes  of  Abernethy;  taught  himself  Greek  and 
much  else,  qualified  for  the  ministry,  endured  persecution  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  knowledge  which  some  narrow- 
spirited  contemporaries  thought  must  be  of  the  devil,  and 
triumphed  as  John  Brown  the  minister  of  Haddington  and  author 
of  the  '  Self -interpreting  Bible.'  His  great-grandson  has  told 
with  what  surprise  and  pride  he  found  himself  asked  by  a  black- 
smith's wife  in  a  remote  hamlet  among  the  hop-gardens  of  Kent 
if  he  '  was  the  son  of  the  "  Self -interpreting  Bible." 

One  of  Dr.  John  Brown's  most  cherished  heirlooms,  which 
his  only  son,  Mr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  now  has  in  his 
possession,  is  a  Greek  Testament  which  his  great-grandfather 
obtained  under  romantic  circumstances.  While  still  a  herd- 
laddie  he  tramped  one  midnight  to  St.  Andrews,  a  distance  of 
twenty -four  miles,  to  buy  a  Greek  Testament.  The  bookseller 
whom  he  consulted  was  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  lad's  ambition, 
but  a  professor  who  chanced  to  enter  the  shop  took  the  coveted 
volume  in  his  hand  and,  turning  to  the  would-be  purchaser, 
said,  '  Boy,  read  this,  and  you  shall  have  it  for  nothing.'  The 
boy  acquitted  himself  to  the  admiration  of  his  friend  and  carried 
off  the  prize  to  study  in  the  midst  of  his  flock. 

The  son  of  the  '  grand  old  man  of  Haddington  '  was  John 
Brown  the  Second,  minister  of  Whitburn,  whom  his  distinguished 
grandson  has  described  as  '  fuller  of  love  to  all  sentient  crea- 
tures than  any  other  human  being  I  ever  knew  .  .  .  and  forever 
doing  good  in  a  quiet  earnest  way.'  He  was  minister  at  Whit- 
ourn  for  fifty  years.  His  son  rose  to  fame  as  John  Brown, 
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minister  of  Broughton  Place  Church,  Edinburgh,  and  was  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  is  known  to  all  the  world 
as  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  John  has  given  graphic  descriptions  of  his  parents  and 
life  in  the  old  manse  at  Biggar  in  the  oft-quoted  *  Letter  '  which 
he  sent  to  Dr.  John  Cairns,  his  father's  biographer.  His  father's 
personality  fascinated  him,  and  he  dwells  much  on  his  tall,  slim, 
agile  figure,  his  black  hair,  commanding  eyes,  and  general  air  of 
distinction.  He  was  a  master  of  exegesis  and  a  preacher  of  pro- 
found thought  and  at  times  of  fiery  eloquence.  He  loved  horse- 
flesh and  riding,  a  taste  which  his  son  shared,  and  but  for  his 
sacred  calling  would  hardly  have  resisted  riding  to  hounds.  A 
farmer  said  of  him  that  if  he  had  not  been  a  preacher  he  would 
have  been  a  cavalry  officer.  Ministers  in  those  pre-cycling  days 
rode  horseback  on  pastoral  visitations,  and  the  good  minister  of 
Biggar  on  his  spirited  grey  mare  had  many  gratifying  adventures 
riding  over  hill  and  dale  and  fording  flooded  streams. 

After  removal  to  Edinburgh  he  ceased  riding,  and  had  not 
been  in  the  saddle  for  twenty  years  when  he  undertook  an 
expedition  with  his  son  to  see  a  dying  friend.  A  member  of  his 
congregation  at  Broughton  Place  lent  the  horses,  and,  ignorant 
as  to  his  revered  minister's  former  skill  as  a  rider,  cautioned 
Dr.  John  against  letting  his  father  run  risks,  and  provided  the 
minister  with  a  sedate  pony  named  Goliath,  while  to  the  young 
doctor  he  gave  his  blood-chestnut.  They  had  not  ridden  far 
before  the  minister  asked  his  son :  '  John,  did  you  promise 
absolutely  I  was  not  to  ride  your  horse?  ' 

'  No,  father — certainly  not.' 

'  Well,  then,  I  think  we'll  change :  this  beast  shakes 
me.' 

The  change  was  made,  and  soon  the  minister,  looking  so 
noble  and  handsome,  with  an  easy  accustomed  seat,  was  off  on 
the  chestnut  like  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

Dr.  John,  jogging  behind  on  Goliath,  soon  lost  sight  of  his 
father.  Coming  up  to  a  stone-breaker,  he  asked  if  he  had  seen 
a  gentleman  pass  on  a  chestnut  horse.  '  Has  he  white  hair?  ' 
queried  the  man — '  e'en  like  a  gled's?  ' ;  and,  being  answered 
'  Yes,'  said  :  '  Weel,  then,  he's  fleeing'  up  the  road  like  the  wund. 
He'll  be  at  Little  Vantage  (about  nine  miles  off)  in  nae  time  if 
he  baud  on.'  Dr.  John  did  not  sight  his  father  for  the  rest 
of  the  journey,  but  on  arriving  at  his  destination  found  him 
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praying  at  the  bedside  of  his  dying  friend,  with  none  the  less 
power  because  his  blood  was  up  with  the  ride. 

Of  his  mother,  Dr.  John  records  that  she  was  '  wise,  good, 
gentle,  gracious,  frank,  and  happy-hearted.'  She  was  a  daughter 
of  William  Nimmo,  a  surgeon  in  Glasgow.  She  died  in  1816, 
when  her  son  John  was  only  five  years  old. 

The  manse  at  Biggar,  which  had  been  so  full  of  family 
happiness  and  merriment,  now  became  silent.  John  and  his  two 
sisters,  Isabella  and  Janet,  and  baby  brother  William,  lived 
under  the  shadow  of  death.  The  maternal  grandmother  ruled 
the  household  with  firmness  and  precision;  the  grief -stricken 
father  lived  with  his  books  in  the  study,  and  the  children  seldom 
heard  his  voice  save  when  he  was  mandating  his  sermons,  which 
he  did  with  as  much  energy  and  loudness  as  when  in  the  pulpit. 
John  slept  with  his  father,  and  often  woke  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  to  see  him  still  sitting  over  his  books  before  an 
empty  grate. 

In  these  days,  however,  John  had  one  great  enlivenment  in 
the  visits  of  '  Uncle  Johnston,'  his  father's  brother-in-law,  who 
came  to  the  manse  every  Friday  evening.  He  was  a  remarkable 
personality,  and,  though  a  business  man,  knew  more  Greek  than 
the  minister,  as  well  as  much  other  recondite  lore  and  several 
European  languages.  His  talk  turned  from  books  and  theological 
argument  to  the  gossip  of  the  countryside.  He  knew  everybody, 
from  the  laird  to  the  mole -catcher,  and  retailed  all  the  news  at 
the  manse.  The  flow  of  Uncle  Johnston's  talk  is  described  as 
'  like  linseed  out  of  a  poke.'  John  also  derived  great  enjoyment 
from  the  occasional  visits  of  his  grandfather,  the  Kev.  John 
Brown,  of  Whitburn,  with  whom  he  had  much  kinship  in  a 
love  of  animals,  which  the  following  incident  illustrates  :  When 
a  boy  of  ten  John  had  two  pet  rabbits,  which  he  had  named 
Oscar  and  Livia.  One  evening  he  had  lifted  both  these  worthies 
by  the  ears  and  was  taking  them  from  their  clover  to  their  beds, 
and  in  doing  so  kissed  them.  The  act  was  observed  by  his 
grandfather,  walking  out  in  the  cool  of  the  evening ;  and,  going 
up  to  John,  he  took  him  by  the  chin  and  kissed  him  and  then 
Oscar  and  Livia! — to  the  boy's  intense  wonder  and  pleasure. 

So  the  early  years  of  John's  boyhood  passed  by  in  the  manse 
at  Biggar — doing  lessons  under  his  father's  instruction,  browsing 
freely  in  the  library  amongst  poets,  philosophers,  and  the 
standard  romances,  roaming  the  countryside  and  laying  in  a 
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rare  knowledge  of  natural  objects,  tending  such  pets  as  his 
'  rhadamanthine  '  grandmother  permitted  him  to  keep,  and 
sitting  awestruck  and  impressed  in  the  kirk  on  the  Sabbath 
under  his  father's  learned  and  exegetical  eloquence. 

At  twelve  years  of  age  all  was  changed.  His  father  accepted 
the  call  to  the  important  charge  of  Broughton  Place  Church, 
Edinburgh,  and  John  entered  the  High  School  of  the  city,  the 
first  and  only  school  he  was  ever  at;  and  a  larger  and  fuller 
life  opened  out  before  him.  He  proceeded  thence  to  attend  the 
classes  at  the  University.  There  is  no  record  of  brilliant 
triumphs  as  a  student,  but  his  lovable  character  made  him  a 
popular  comrade.  He  cared  little  for  sport,  loved  walking  and 
reading,  formed  the  habit  which  continued  throughout  life  of 
committing  favourite  passages  to  memory,  and  delighted  in  the 
beauties  of  Nature,  of  which  the  romantic  surroundings  of  '  Auld 
Eeekie  '  afforded  him  great  variety. 

He  did  not  in  his  youthful  days  give  any  evidence  of  special 
aptitude  for  literary  or  artistic  work  beyond  being  a  great  reader 
and  keen  observer.  His  choice  of  the  medical  profession  was 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  his  maternal  grandfather  and  uncle 
were  surgeons  in  Glasgow;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was 
articled  as  an  apprentice,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time, 
to  tho  afterwards  renowned  surgeon,  Professor  Syme,  and  began 
his  studies  at  Minto  House,  which  the  Professor  had  fitted 
up  as  a  surgical  hospital.  One  day  into  the  hospital  walked  Kab, 
'  with  that  great  and  easy  saunter  of  his  ' ;  and  the  incidents 
which  followed  afforded  the  young  medical  apprentice  a  theme 
which  rendered  him  more  famous  than  did  his  clinical  studies. 
A  fellow-student  and  his  lifelong  friend,  Dr.  Alexander  Peddie, 
in  1m  interesting  '  Eecollections  of  Dr.  John  Brown,'  has  given 
a  graphic  picture  of  this  period.  Even  when  an  unformed  youth, 
young  Brown's  sweetness  of  face  and  charm  of  manner  endeared 
him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

His  life  was  gentle  .  .  . 

Nature  he  loved,  and  next  to  nature  art. 

He  had  Emerson's  worship  of  beauty  and  dislike  of  painful 
sights.  He  was  not  cut  out  for  a  surgeon,  and  found  the 
operating-table,  in  those  pre-anaesthetic  days,  a  trial  to  his 
sensitive  and  sympathetic  nature.  His  inclinations  led  him  to 
be  a  physician  rather  than  a  surgeon.  He  had,  however,  a 
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deep  veneration  for  Professor  Syme,  and  always  spoke  grate- 
fully of  the  training  which  he  had  received  under  him. 

At  twenty-one  he  for  the  first  time  ceased  to  live  under  his 
father's  roof  and  went  to  Chatham,  where  he  spent  two  years 
as  assistant  to  Dr.  Martin,  who  had  a  large  practice  there*  It 
fell  to  the  young  assistant  to  take  charge  of  a  large  number  of 
cholera  cases  in  an  epidemic  which  broke  out,  and  he  acquitted 
himself  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  town.  An  interesting 
incident  in  connexion  with  Charles  Dickens  arose  out  of  this  in 
after-years.  At  a  private  dinner-party  in  Edinburgh  the  great 
novelist  spoke  of  the  deep  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the 
conduct  of  '  a  young  Scottish  doctor  '  during  a  cholera  epidemic 
at  Chatham,  and  told  how  he  had  ministered  to  the  needs  of  a 
poor  woman  whom  all  had  forsaken. 

'That  was  Dr.  John  Brown,'  said  one  of  the  guests;  and 
all  eyes  were  turned  to  where  Dr.  John  himself  was  sitting. 
Despite  the  felicity  of  this  introduction  Dr.  John  was  not  an 
admirer  of  the  writings  of  Dickens,  though  he  admitted  his  great 
genius.  If  Dr.  John  had  known  '  his  London  '  as  well  as  he 
knew  '  his  Edinburgh  '  he  would  have  read  Dickens  with  a  new 
insight  and  relish,  we  fancy. 

'  The  Letters  of  Dr.  John  Brown  '  (Adam  &  Charles  Black), 
edited  by  his  son  and  Dr.  Forrest,  and  with  biographical  intro- 
ductions by  Elizabeth  T.  M'Laren,  begin  with  the  Chatham 
period  and  continue  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  afford  a  deeply 
interesting  record  of  his  domestic  life,  his  friendships,  and  tastes 
and  pursuits. 

He  married  in  1840  Catherine  Scott  M'Kay,  the  '  Kitty  '  of 
the  '  Letters/  a  very  beautiful  girl,  who  ably  seconded  her 
husband  in  social  life  and  filled  their  home  with  love  and  bright- 
ness— until  a  long  and  sad  illness  clouded  her  spirits.  Three 
children  were  born  to  them — two  daughters  and  a  son,  of  whom 
the  latter  alone  survives.  Dr.  John  and  his  wife  lived  first  in 
London  Street,  removing  in  1850  to  23  Eutland  Street, 
Edinburgh,  the  house  which  is  for  ever  associated  with  his 
memory.  In  these  years  he  became  increasingly  popular  as  a 
physician.  The  variety  of  his  tastes  and  his  well-stored  mind 
rendered  him  a  delightful  visitor  in  the  sick-room.  Dr.  John's 
jokes  and  interesting  talk  were  often  the  best  medicine  which  he 
gave  his  patients.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  many  people 
who  came  to  his  consulting-room  in  Rutland  Street  forgot  their 
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ailments  in  the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  the  author  of 
'  Kab  and  his  Friends.' 

After  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife  in  1864  Dr.  John's 
health  was  much  affected,  and  during  the  succeeding  years  he 
had  nervous  breakdowns.  After  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
his  eider  sister,  Isabella,  came  to  keep  house  at  Eutland  Street, 
and  he  and  his  only  son  completed  the  menage.  Delightful 
glimpses  of  his  home -life  at  this  period  are  afforded  by  Miss 
M'L&ren's  '  Dr.  John  Brown  and  his  Sisters.' 

In  this  centenary  year  one  turns  to  the  literary  side  of  Dr. 
John's  career.  The  hours  which  he  snatched  from  his  profession 
to  devote  to  belles-lettres  bore  the  fruit  which  rendered  his  name 
famous.  Mr.  Brown  tells  me  that  his  father's  earliest  writing 
was  a  short  account  of  Doune  Castle.  He  also  allowed  some  of 
his  views  and  opinions  to  *  overflow  into  the  "  Scotsman."  '  His 
old  follow-student,  afterwards  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  first  urged 
him  to  undertake  literary  work.  '  It  was  impossible,'  writes 
Sir  Theodore,  '  to  see  his  fine  faculty  of  observation  both  of 
men  and  nature,  his  aptness  of  expression,  and  the  sweet 
geniality  of  humour  that  pervaded  his  friendly  talk,  and  not  to 
see  in  him  the  elements  of  authorship  of  a  high  and  distinctive 
kind.  Again  and  again  I  would  urge  him  to  write,  but  with 
characteristic  modesty  he  resisted  the  suggestion.'  It  was  Hugh 
Miller,  however,  then  editing  the  '  Witness,'  who  stirred  him  to 
action  by  a  commission  for  some  papers  with  a  cheque  for  20L 
in  advance.  He  was  in  want  of  money,  and  low  and  dispirited, 
yet  he  hesitated  to  accept  the  work.  His  more  practical  wife 
'  grabbed  the  money '  and  told  him  that  he  '  must  write.' 
'  Very  likely,  if  she  had  not  done  so,'  he  says,  in  a  letter  to 
his  dose  friend  and  one  of  his  biographers,  John  Taylor  Brown, 
'  I  should  have  never  written  a  word.' 

A  selection  of  his  papers  was  later  published  as  the  first 
series  of  the  '  Horae  Subsecivse '  in  1858.  It  contained,  amongst 
essays  on  Locke  and  Sydenham,  and  other  philosophical  and 
moral  treatises,  that  gem,  '  Kab  and  his  Friends,'  which  the 
author,  strangely  enough,  apologised  for  introducing  into  the 
collection. 

The  immortal  story  was  written  '  on  the  quick,'  to  use  one 
of  Dr.  John's  favourite  expressions.  His  uncle,  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Smith  of  Biggar,  asked  him  to  give  a  lecture  in  his  native 
village.  He  had  never  lectured  before,  but  was  anxious  to  say 
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something  to  the  '  strong-brained  primitive  people  of  my  youth, ' 
and  in  a  rare  moment  of  inspiration  he  decided  to  tell  them 
Ailie's  story,  the  memory  of  which  had  never  left  him  since  his 
days  in  the  Minto  House  hospital.  Ever  he  saw  the  beautiful 
face  of  the  suffering  woman,  heard  the  voice  of  the  heart-broken 
carrier  entreating  him  to  tell  all  the  world  what  his  Ailie  was, 
and  listened  to  Eab  whining  at  the  hospital  door.  At  twelve 
one  midsummer  night  he  sat  down  to  tell  the  tale,  and  by  four 
o'clock  he  had  finished  it. 

He  called  the  lecture  '  The  Howgate  Carrier,  his  Wife,  and 
his  Dog  Eab  ' ;  but  his  uncle,  in  introducing  the  subject  to  the 
Biggar  audience,  omitted  the  last  word,  at  which  Dr.  John  com- 
plained that  his  friend  Eab  had  been  grievously  insulted.  '  There 
was  no  doubt  he  was  a  dog,'  he  explained;  '  but  he  was  a  great 
deal  more — he  was  Eab.'  Perhaps  it  was  to  make  amends  to 
the  faithful  creature  that,  when  the  story  appeared  in  print, 
the  author  entitled  it  '  Eab  and  his  Friends.' 

One  is  surprised  to  find  that  Dr.  John  never  attempted  to 
write  a  novel.  He  used  to  say  that  manufactured  conversation 
was  beyond  his  powers.  When  urged  to  write  '  another  Eab,' 
he  said,  '  That  is  impossible;  I  cannot  feign  these  things.' 

His  skill  lay  in  the  narration  of  true  stories,  and  fit  com- 
panion for  Eab  was  his  '  Marjorie  Fleming,'  the  story  of  the 
wonderful  little  '  maidie  '  whom  Scott  used  to  carry  off  in  the 
neuk  of  his  plaid  from  the  home  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Keith,  to  his 
house  in  Edinburgh,  so  that  her  quaint  talk  might  freshen  his 
brain  when  weary  with  much  writing.  The  first  mention  of 
Marjorie  occurs  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Alexander  in  February 
1862,  when,  after  referring  to  Thackeray's  editing  of  the 
COENHILL,  he  says,  '  I  am  going  to  give  him  a  queer  bit  of  child- 
life  of  fifty  years  ago,  to  be  called  "  Pet  Marjorie." 

Marjorie  was  only  a  hearsay  memory  to  Dr.  John,  as  she 
died  the  year  after  he  was  born ;  but  the  letters,  diary,  and  verses 
of  the  gay  little  sprite  gave  the  key  to  her  wonderful  nature. 
Marjorie  had  great  practical  philosophy  and  spiritual  insight, 
but  found  the  multiplication-table  a  stumbling-block  and  treated 
spelling  phonetically.  '  The  horrible  and  wretched  plaege 
(plague)  that  my  multiplication  gives  me  you  can't  conceive,' 
she  writes.  '  The  most  Devilish  thing  is  8  times  8  and  7  times  7. 
It  is  what  nature  itself  cant  endure.'  Such  bursts  delighted 
Dr.  John.  '  Delicious!  '  he  comments.  '  What  harm  is  there 
in  her  devilish?  It  is  strong  language  merely.  Even  old 
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Eowland  Hill  used  to  say  "  he  grudged  the  Devil  those  rough 
and  ready  words."  Marjorie  had  been  reading  '  Esther,'  and 
was  shocked  at  the  hanging  of  Haman  and  his  sons;  but  she 
argues,  '  Jesus  was  not  then  come  to  teach  us  to  be  merciful.' 
'  This  is  wise  and  beautiful,'  writes  Dr.  John,  and  '  has  upon 
it  the  very  dew  of  youth  and  holiness.'  Marjorie' s  religious 
opinions  were  as  elastic  as  those  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray.  '  I  am 
a  Pisplekan  (Episcopalian)  just  now,'  she  writes  from  Braehead, 
'  and  a  Prisbeteran  at  Kirkcaldy.'  The  maidie  anticipated  the 
arguments  of  the  anti-woman  suffragists :  '  Fighting  is  what 
ladies  is  not  qualified  for,'  she  writes;  '  they  would  not  make 
a  good  figure  in  a  battle  or  in  a  duel.  Alas!  we  females  are  of 
little  use  to  our  country.' 

How  delightfully  Swinburne,  in  his  lines  to  Dr.  John  Brown, 
links  his  two  most  popular  characters  together  when  he  pictures 

Some  happier  island  in  the  Elysian  sea, 
Where  Rab  may  lick  the  hand  of  Marjorie. 

Ill  '  Jeemes,  the  Doorkeeper,'  published,  like  '  Marjorie,'  in 
the  third  series  of  the  '  Horse  Subsecivae '  and  also  separately, 
we  have  a  study  from  life  of  the  doorkeeper  at  Broughton  Place 
Church,  behind  whose  comical  and  rough  exterior  Dr.  John 
discerned  sterling  qualities  and  even  romance.  We  picture 
'  Jeemes,'  with  his  huge  nose,  keen  small  eyes,  short  legs,  and 
long  blue  coat,  the  tails  of  which  rested  upon  the  ground — '  the 
imperative!  mood  on  two  legs  ' — coming  to  the  manse  pew  to 
summon  young  Dr.  John  to  assist  him  with  thae  young  hizzies 
who  had  been  carried  out  fainting  from  the  crowded  church. 
Jeemes  always  had  his  '  gully  '  (knife)  ready  to  cut  the  stay- 
laces  and  derived  satisfaction  at  hearing  them  '  crack  like 
a  bowstring.'  '  One  day  a  young  lady  was  our  care,'  writes 
Dr.  John.  '  She  was  lying  out  [in  the  lobby  of  the  church], 
and  slowly  coming-to.  "Jeemes,"  with  that  huge,  terrific 
visago,  came  round  to  me  with  his  open  "  gully  "  in  his  hand, 
whispering,  "  Wull  oo  ripp  'er  up  noo?  "  ' 

Dr.  John  frequently  breakfasted  with  '  Jeemes  '  in  his  top 
attic  in  the  Canongate,  and  over  their  porridge  and  '  bickers  ' 
the  whimsical  old  man  and  the  cultured  young  doctor  enjoyed 

A  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul. 

Dr.  John's  love  of  art  was  almost  as  great  as  his  love  of 
literature.  He  frequently  wrote  art -criticisms  for  the  '  Scotsman, ' 
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and  his  papers  on  John  Leech  and  the  peculiarly  congenial  topic 
of  Landseer's  '  There's  Life  in  the  Old  Dog  yet,'  reveal  him  at 
his  best.  Often  his  own  humour  took  the  form  of  comic  sketches, 
particularly  of  dogs,  some  of  which  greatly  pleased  his  friends 
Euskin  and  Thackeray.  His  son  tells  me  that  he  was  never 
taught  drawing  beyond  two  lessons  which  he  once  had  from  a 
drawing-master,  who  was  taken  ill  and  unable  to  continue  the 
instruction.  He  was  fond  of  sketching  ruins  and  old  fantastic 
trees  and  curiously  marked  rocks. 

Mr.  Brown  also  recalls  his  father's  peculiarity  in  treating 
a  new  book.  He  would  sit  down  to  it  with  a  paper-knife  and 
cut  open  the  pages,  looking  at  them  as  he  went  along.  After 
a  comparatively  short  time  he  would  lay  the  book  aside,  unless 
it  was  specially  interesting.  If  a  friend  came  in  to  see  him  and 
mentioned  the  book  which  he  had  just  cut  open,  he  was  often 
able  to  give  a  better  r£sum6  of  it  than  the  friend  who  had 
probably  read  every  page.  He  had  an  extraordinary  power 
of  extracting  the  marrow,  if  there  was  any,  out  of  a  book. 

His  '  Letters  '  reveal  that  Dr.  John  had  strong  likes  and 
strong  antipathies  in  his  estimate  of  other  writers.  Scott  and 
Wordsworth  stood  first  in  his  estimation  of  modern  authors. 
'  Wordsworth,'  he  writes,  '  was  a  revelation  to  me.  I  read  the 
11  Excursion  "  when  I  was  eighteen,  and  was  a  different  man 
from  that  time.'  His  love  and  admiration  for  Thackeray  never 
wavered,  and  on  his  death  he  wrote,  '  Our  greatest  novelist  since 
Scott,  our  foremost  wit  and  man  of  letter's  since  Macaulay,'  and 
prophesied  that  he  would  live  when  '  Dickens  and  Bulwer  were 
no  more.'  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Emily  Bronte  won  his  profound 
admiration.  '  He  praised  '  Villette  '  and  '  Jane  Eyre, '  but  thought 
'  Wuthering  Heights  '  far  above  '  Jane  Eyre.'  Christina 
Rossetti's  poems  he  thought  '  blossoms  of  thought  and  feeling 
and  vision,  delicious  and  natural  as  a  flowery  hedgerow  in  June.' 
His  praise  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  was  qualified,  although 
he  thought  '  Aurora  Leigh  '  a  work  of  the  highest  genius. 
Carlyle  and  Euskin  were  revered  masters.  His  antagonism  to 
George  Eliot  was  pronounced;  he  found  her  too  clever  and 
'  disagreeably  knowing  ' ;  her  books  '  were  made,  not  born.'  He 
has  no  word  of  praise  even  for  '  Adam  Bede.' 

In  the  evening  of  life  Dr.  John  recovered  his  gaiety  of  spirits 
and  zest  of  living,  which  had  for  a  time  been  clouded.  His  friends 
recall  his  benign  figure  in  the  familiar  rooms  at  Eutland  Street, 
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with  pictures  and  mementoes  of  the  many  poets,  authors,  and 
artists  whose  friendship  he  had  enjoyed.  At  luncheon  he  would 
come  in  from  walk  or  drive  full  of  the  latest  news  of  the  city  to 
be  discussed  with  his  sister  Isabella,  a  shrewd  lady  of  much 
character,  who  ruled  his  house  with  precision.  They  were  both 
delightful  gossips,  without  a  trace  of  malice,  and  their  house 
was  rarely  without  callers.  Everybody  who  had  a  bit  of  fresh 
newB  about  books,  pictures,  or  people  came  to  Eutland  Street 
to  tell  Dr.  John.  He  always  showed  his  friends  to  the  door  and 
gave  them  a  mental  stirrup-cup  of  some  bright  beautiful  thought. 
At  times  he  was  full  of  drollery,  and  would  introduce  his  guests 
to  each  other  by  high-sounding  fictitious  names.  Once,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  children's  party,  he  dressed  up  as  a  smart 
butler  and  announced  the  guests  by  awe-inspiring  titles.  His 
form  will  long  be  remembered  sitting  in  his  arm-chair  in  the 
drawing-room  of  an  evening  surrounded  by  books  and  periodicals 
and  the  evening  newspaper  at  hand.  At  the  entrance  of  a  friend 
his  tortoiseshell  spectacles  would  be  lifted  to  his  forehead  and 
there  repose  while  he  chatted.  His  beauty  and  serenity  of 
countenance  remained  to  the  last. 

A  few  weeks  before  his  death  the  third  series  of  the  '  Horse 
Subsecivae '  was  published ;  and  coming  into  the  dining-room  one 
day  holding  up  a  volume  of  the  second  edition,  he  cried  out  like 
the  newsboys,  '  Second  edition !  Second  edition !  ' 

The  end  came  after  a  few  days'  illness.  He  died  May  11, 
1882.  and  was  buried  in  the  Calton  Hill  Cemetery,  in  view  of 
the  hills  and  the  city  he  loved  so  well.  In  the  lines  of 
Mr.  Hobert  Richardson  : 

Pathos  was  hie,  a  soft  and  lambent  light 

Touching  to  love  and  tears  the  hearts  of  men ; 

And  humour  did  his  will — the  Ariel  sprite 
Came  at  his  call  and  tipped  his  mirthful  pen. 

How  long  before  our  Northern  Athene  know 
Spirit  so  blameless,  heart  so  rare,  as  thou  ? 

SARAH  A.  TOOLEY. 
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THE     TRAGEDY     OF    ANGKOR: 

A   FRAGMENT  OF  OBSCURE  HISTORY. 
BY   SIR   HUGH   CLIFFORD,   K.C.M.G. 


SOME  years  ago  I  published  a  book  entitled  Heroes  of  Exile, 
which  contained  among  other  things  a  description  of  the 
immense  ruined  temples  of  Kambodia.  I  told  therein  all 
that  books  and  photographs  could  teach  me  concerning  these 
tremendous  monuments  which  were  raised  by  the  people  of 
a  mighty  Empire  that  has  passed  away  in  honour  of  gods 
whom  their  children  no  longer  worship.  I  told  how  Angkor  was 
a  big  and  flourishing  town  when  it  was  visited  by  the  envoy 
sent  from  China  by  Kublai  Kaan  in  1296-97,  and  how  it  was 
a  deserted  spot,  the  marvellous  beauties  of  its  buildings  over- 
grown and  half -hidden  by  the  jungle,  when  it  was  visited  by  the 
Portuguese  adventurer  Christoval  de  Jaque  in  1606.  Also, 
making  the  best  use  I  could  of  the  scanty  data  then  at  the 
disposal  of  the  student,  I  set  forth  a  theory  (which  had  the 
merit  of  making  use  of  all  the  facts  and  of  accounting  for  all 
the  circumstances,  and  the  demerit  of  being  completely  false), 
seeking  hereby  to  explain  the  sudden  exodus  from  Angkor  and 
the  disintegration  of  the  great  Khmer  Empire. 

Since  then,  I  have  visited  Indo-China  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seeing  Angkor  with  my  own  eyes,  of  testing  the  soundness 
(or  rather  the  unsoundness)  of  my  theoretical  interpretation  of 
its  history,  and  of  learning  all  that  French  enterprise  and  scholar- 
ship have  been  able  to  effect  towards  the  penetration  of  its 
mysteries.  Now  come  I  to  make  public  recantation  of  my  errors ; 
but  this  I  do  very  gladly,  for,  just  as  the  wonders  of  Angkor, 
seen  by  an  eye,  loving  and  reverent,  utterly  transcend  all  that 
can  be  written  or  told  of  them,  so  the  history  of  the  men 
who  here  wrought  so  greatly  surpasses  in  marvel  and  in  its 
tremendous  tragedy  anything  that  imagination  could  construct. 
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n. 

We  be  the  gods  of  the  East- 
Older  than  all- 
Masters  of  mourning  and  feast, 
How  shall  we  fall  ? 

Will  they  gape  to  the  hnsks  that  ye  proffer, 

And  yearn  to  your  song? 
And  we,  have  we  nothing  to  offer 

Who  ruled  them  so  long 

In  the  fume  of  the  incense,  the  clash  of  the  cymbal,  the  blare  of  the 
conch  and  the  gong  ?  The  Naulahka. 

I  was  at  Phnom  Penh,  the  capital  of  modern  Kambodia,  the 
which  is  a  Protectorate  of  France,  ruled  by  a  French  Kesident 
in  the  name  of  its  aged  King.  I  had  just  quitted  Angkor,  after 
man}-  days  passed  among  its  temples,  and  the  spell  of  its  magic 
was  sitill  upon  me.  Yonder,  up  the  dismal  river  which  flows 
from  the  Great  Lake,  behind  the  thick  curtain  of  the  sparsely 
inhabited  forest,  I  had  dwelt  almost  alone  amid  things  ancient 
and  wonderful.  Here,  in  a  place  one -half  of  which  is  a  modern 
French  town,  I  was  jarred  by  the  incongruity  which  is  bred  by 
grafting  on  to  the  gnarled  trunk  of  Asia  the  rank  products  of 
latter-day  Europe.  I  sought  solitude  and  peace.  I  wanted  to 
think — to  meditate  upon  all  that  I  had  seen  at  Angkor  and  all 
that  I  had  learned  of  its  tragic  history.  I  wanted  to  get  once 
more  into  tune  with  the  Asia  of  olden  days,  away  from  the  noise 
inseparable  from  its  invasion  by  the  West,  and  thus  I  came,  at 
the  close  of  day,  to  the  foot  of  the  stairway  that  leads  up  the 
face  of  the  Phnom  to  the  pagoda  which  crowns  it. 

To  the  north,  south  and  west,  and  east  across  the  waters  of  the 
Mekong,  the  country  lay  spread  out  in  an  endless  flat,  clothed 
in  the  dim  greenery  of  its  vegetation,  but  immediately  around  the 
Phnom  were  trim  public  gardens,  set  with  cages,  in  which  were 
pent  a  few  leopards  and  many  woebegone  wildfowl.  And  to  me 
these  things  were  symbols — the  pagoda,  the  wild  creatures  of  the 
forest,  the  aged  King  yonder  in  his  palace,  the  neat  gardens, 
the  Cfiges,  the  sentry-guarded  French  Eesidency  on  the  river's 
brink- -symbols  of  the  Great  Captivity. 

Immediately  before  me  a  long  flight  of  brick  steps  ran  upward 
between  twin  balustrades  fashioned  in  the  likeness  of  the  seven- 
headed  cobra  of  the  Brahmans.  The  rounded  bodies  of  the 
huge  snakes  formed  the  balustrades  themselves;  the  seven  up- 
reared  heads,  fanning  out  into  a  single  menacing  cobra-hood. 
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rose  one  on  each  side  of  the  stairway's  base;  the  pointed  tails 
writhed  into  the  air  against  the  sky  high  above  me. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairway,  smooth  lawns  surrounded  the 
sacred  places,  and  tipped  suddenly  down  steep  banks,  smothered 
in  clustering  green  things.  The  detestable,  immaculate  gardens 
were  mercifully  hidden.  Here,  in  awful  veiled  seclusion,  dwell 
the  most  ancient  of  the  gods  of  the  East. 

A  pagoda,  brilliant  with  gold-leaf  and  many  coloured  tiles, 
its  roof  decked  with  long,  branching,  outward-curving  horns, 
stood  forward,  touched  by  the  rays  of  the  dying  sun,  striking 
a  note  of  gaiety,  light  and  joyous.  Behind  it — the  immense 
solid  base  almost  in  contact  with  its  threshold — rose  a  great 
dagaba — a  ponderous  mass  of  grey  stone  and  rust-coloured  lichen, 
tapering  to  a  tall  and  delicate  spire,  that  led  the  eye  up  and 
up,  and  the  heart  heavenward.  It,  too,  struck  its  individual 
note,  sombre,  awful,  and  austere.  It  was  as  though  pagoda  and 
dagaba,  in  combination,  were  designed  to  offer  to  the  gods  all 
the  joys  and  all  the  sorrows  that  fill  or  oppress  the  heart  of  man. 

The  head  of  the  stairway,  the  plinth  of  the  dagaba,  and  each 
angle  of  its  base,  were  guarded  by  alternate  giants  and  lions, 
carved  massively  of  stone,  those  at  the  angles  of  the  dagaba 
rising  one  above  the  other  in  outstanding  tiers.  The  giants  were 
monsters,  stout  of  trunk  and  limb,  with  faces  sinister  and 
grotesque,  reposing  big  folded  hands  on  the  grips  of  grounded 
pollard-clubs.  The  lions  were  the  heraldic  lions  of  Asia,  pos- 
turing in  unseemly- wise,  with  out-thrust  buttocks,  bodies  wonder- 
fully foreshortened,  the  legs  of  a  jibbing  horse,  and  uplifted 
ferocious  heads.  Yet  in  some  subtle  fashion  the  very  gro- 
tesqueness  of  these  distorted  effigies  of  man  and  beast — grim, 
motionless,  impassive — enhanced  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of 
this  refuge  of  the  ancient  gods. 

In  the  west,  over  the  flat  half-submerged  country,  visible 
above  the  dense  shrubberies,  the  day  was  dying  in  a  wonderful 
blaze  of  colour,  the  heavens  above — invaded  in  many  directions 
by  great  waves  of  crimson — showing  a  deep  azure  in  startling 
contrast  to  the  vivid  green  streaks  inset  about  the  furnace -mouth 
of  the  horizon.  In  the  east,  across  the  dull  red  flood  of  the  river, 
a  moon  near  the  full  was  rising  from  a  bed  of  rosy  cloud- 
fleece,  its  orb  delicately  tinted  by  the  reflected  glow  of  sunset. 
Between  sun  and  moon  was  uplifted  the  dark  and  shadowy 
pyramid  of  the  dagaba  with  its  grim  wardens  dimly  seen. 
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A  big  black  lizard  thrust  its  diamond-shaped  head  forth 
from  a  cranny  between  two  huge  stones  and  scarred  the  still- 
ness with  its  loud  discordant  outcry,  like  the  warning  note  of 
some  ominous  night-bird.  Then  again  a  great  hush  fell. 

1  had  found  that  which  I  had  been  seeking.  It  was  the 
East,  this — the  real  East,  mysterious  and  very  ancient, 
waiting  with  her  immense  and  measureless  patience  to  catch 
the  awful  whisper  that  shall  reveal  the  secrets  of  life  and  birth 
and  death.  For  she  is  ever  expectant — the  East — never  weary, 
never  faithless,  always  waiting,  waiting  for  the  whisper  which 
does  not  come. 

The  sadness  of  the  last  hour  of  day — to  me  the  saddest  thing 
in  all  the  immeasurable  sadness  of  the  East— brooded  over  the 
darkening  land  like  some  vast  menacing  shadow.  The  earth, 
faint  with  spent  energies,  drowsed  and  dreamed  amid  the  soft 
glamour  of  the  twilight,  wrapped  about  by  airs  heavy  and  warm, 
velvot-soft  and  fragrant.  Yet  the  stillness  of  that  hushed  place 
was  like  an  anxious  heart-beat. 

And  here,  seemingly  remote  from  man,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
gods  of  eld,  watching  the  dying  day,  I  pieced  together  from  the 
fragmentary  knowledge,  which  the  research  of  others  had  fur- 
nished, the  wonderful  tragic  history  of  a  mighty  vanished  race— 
the  Brahmans  of  Kambodia. 


III. 

Strangers  drawn  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  jewelled  and  plumed  were  we ; 
I  was  the  Lord  of  the  Inca  Race,  and  she  was  the  Queen  of  the  Sea. 
Ui  der  the  stars,  beyond  our  stars,  where  the  reinless  meteors  glow, 
Hotly  we  stormed  Valhalla,  a  million  years  ago. 

Dust  of  the  stars  was  under  our  feet,  glitter  of  stars  above ; 

Wreck  of  our  wrath  came  reeling  down  as  we  fought  and  we  spurned  and 

we  strove ; 

W<  rids  upon  worlds  we  tossed  aside,  and  scattered  them  to  and  fro, 
The  night  that  we  stormed  Valhalla,  a  million  years  ago. 

The  Naulahka. 

The  Brahmans  of  Kambodia!  Even  in  these  days  of 
universal  and  encyclopaedic  knowledge,  how  many  educated 
Englishmen,  I  wonder,  have  ever  so  much  as  heard  of  them? 
Yet  in  Asia  itself,  the  great  treasure-house  of  human  history — the 
longest,  the  most  tremendous,  the  least  amply  recorded — there 
is  hardly  to  be  found  a  page  more  wonderful  than  that  nppn 
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which  their  story  is  inscribed.  It  is  a  record  of  a  vast  exodus, 
of  ruthless  invasion,  of  conquest,  of  victory;  a  tale  of  immense 
achievement,  of  merciless  dominion;  a  history  of  an  unfettered 
despotism  exercised  during  centuries  over  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  thousands — men  of  many  races  and  divergent  creeds — whom 
that  despotism  welded  and  blent  into  a  single  subject  people. 
It  records  gigantic  schemes  conceived,  great  dreams  dreamed, 
stupendous  projects  undertaken — schemes  brought  almost  to 
triumphant  fruition,  dreams  that  so  nearly  materialised,  projects 
that  failed  so  narrowly  of  complete  realisation.  Yet  to-day,  in 
Kambodia,  the  scene  of  their  greatest  achievement,  scarcely 
a  legend  lingers  of  these  men  who  wrought  so  mightily.  To 
gods  and  demons  are  attributed  the  gigantic  monuments  which 
are  the  relics  that  bear  witness  to  their  former  greatness,  the 
gravestones  and  the  wreckage  of  their  empire.  It  has  been  left  to 
the  skilled  Orientalists  of  Europe — and  notably  of  France — to 
reconstruct  the  story  of  their  triumphs  and  their  achievements,  of 
their  transcendent  glory  and  the  overwhelming  tragedy  of  their  fall. 

Yet  we,  who  come  now  into  these  quiet  lands  and  look  on 
what  the  Brahmans  have  bequeathed  to  us  through  eyes  un- 
clouded by  the  veil  of  superstition — the  which,  in  Asia,  so  quickly 
shrouds  all  history  in  a  dense  obscurity  of  myth — can  only  guess 
at  and  grope  for  the  truth,  add  speculation  to  speculation  and 
surmise  to  surmise,  until  something  resembling  a  connected  story 
is  forced  grudgingly  to  emerge.  The  inscriptions  carved  upon 
the  stones  with  which  the  Brahmans  wrought  such  marvels  tell 
us  little  save  dates  and  names;  the  vigorous  bas-reliefs  of  the 
great  temple  of  Angkor  Wat  afford  a  few  vague  hints ;  the  purity 
of  the  Sanskrit  used,  even  when  written  in  Kambodian  character, 
supplies  some  important  indications;  little  shreds  of  internal 
evidence  help  us  here  and  there;  but,  in  spite  of  all,  mystery 
hovers  eternally  about  these  immense  mausolea  of  forgotten 
achievement — the  unyielding  mystery  and  silence  of  the  dead. 
Now  and  again  the  mists  of  doubt  and  of  conjecture  lift  for  an 
elusive  moment  to  afford  us  some  fleeting  glimpse  of  inter- 
minable vistas,  then  shuts  down  in  impenetrable  fog,  leaving  us 
to  guess  and  grope  anew. 

They  quitted  India,  these  Brahmans,  crossed  the  sacred 
Ganges,  which  so  long  was  held  by  the  men  of  the  West  to  be 
the  utmost  limit  of  the  habitable  world,  and  pushed  forth  fear- 
lessly into  the  Unknown.  They  can  hardly  have  been  driven 
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out,  as  the  result  of  disastrous  fight,  these  men  of  might  and 
vigour  and  enterprise — warriors,  scholars,  scribes,  and  workers 
in  wood  and  stone,  members  of  the  proudest  caste  on  earth, 
inspired  by  an  unshakable  faith  in  their  own  divinity,  in  their 
invincible  prowess,  in  their  innate  right  to  enslave  and  to  subdue. 
Moreover,  there  are  indications  that  in  the  land  of  their  voluntary 
exile  they  maintained  during  centuries  intimate  relations  with 
the  Brahmanistic  India  whence  they  had  come.  Eather,  one 
imagines,  they  must  have  been  the  victims  of  one  of  those 
sudden,  mysterious,  wave-like  impulses  which  from  time  to  time 
have  infected  whole  nations  with  uncontrollable  restlessness  and 
have  driven  them  on  and  out,  goading  them  to  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  near  securities  and  to  pass  forth  into  the  waste  places, 
like  the  devils  cast  out  of  the  man. 

They  came  in  mighty  armed  hosts,  with  elephants  and  war- 
chariots,  with  bows  and  arrows,  with  targe  and  coat  of  mail, 
with  legions  of  helmeted  sword-  and  spearmen.  They  poured 
through  Manipur  and  Arakan;  overran  what  to-day  are  Burma, 
northern  Siam,  and  the  Shan  States ;  made  their  way  across  the 
tranegangic  peninsula  to  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lake  of  Tonle 
Sap;  and  then,  their  wanderings  ending  almost  as  inexplicably 
as  they  had  begun,  halted  in  the  lap  of  this  flat  and  melancholy 
land  and  out  of  it  fashioned  their  empire.  They  had  passed 
through  some  of  the  most  lovely  and  gracious  country  which  even 
the  tropics  of  Asia  can  offer  to  eye  and  heart,  yet  they  had  not 
been  tempted  to  stay  their  progress.  Now,  amid  sparse  and 
desolate  forests,  they  built  their  cities  of  wooden  houses  and  tiled 
roofs  and  wrought  mightily  in  stone  in  eternal  honour  of  the 
gods  of  their  worship. 

Every  land  which  they  subdued — and  that  their  coming  was 
an  armed  invasion  that  met  frequently  with  resistance  is  told 
by  their  bas-reliefs — yielded  its  stores  of  provisions,  of  money, 
of  men.  Eound  the  walls  of  the  inner  cloister  of  Angkor  Wat 
you  nay  read  the  story  of  that  Coming.  There  you  see  the  army 
at  the  halt,  the  King  seated  upon  his  throne,  his  bearded  Brahman 
lords  grouped  around  him,  his  scribe  reading  the  roll-call  of  the 
regiments,  the  warriors  marshalled  in  ordered  ranks,  the  hosts 
of  porters,  of  women  and  of  children,  the  carts,  the  elephants, 
the  crowds  of  camp-followers.  Next  is  represented  the  army  on 
the  march — the  huge  elephants,  fully  caparisoned,  moving 
forward  at  regular  intervals,  the  war-chariots,  with  postillions 
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astride  the  horses  and  the  warrior  armed  in  the  car,  the  serried 
ranks  of  the  foot-soldiers,  the  laden  camp-followers,  the  mob 
of  women  and  children,  and  all  the  impedimenta  of  a  vast  array. 
Then,  most  spirited  of  all,  comes  the  picture  of  the  army  in 
battle — the  elephants  trampling  the  bodies  of  writhing  men,  the 
warriors  in  their  chariots  with  bowstrings  drawn  to  their  ears, 
the  spearmen  furiously  engaged,  the  uplifted  swords  smiting  the 
cowering  foe,  the  arrows  darkening  the  air,  the  plunging  spear- 
thrusts,  the  shrewd  blows  given  and  taken,  the  wounds,  the 
carnage,  the  stacks  of  dead. 

Thus  they  came,  we  fancy,  these  Brahmans  of  India,  like 
a  fiery  scourge,  raging  across  this  other  Asiatic  peninsula,  bring- 
ing death  and  calamity  with  them,  wresting  victory  from  stubborn 
enemies,  enslaving  entire  populations,  and  adding  at  every  stage 
of  their  journey  to  the  huge  snowballing  host  by  means  of  which 
their  miracles  of  architectural  and  artistic  achievement  were 
presently  to  be  wrought.  And  their  very  Cpming  was  itself 
a  miracle,  no  less !  Think  of  the  sheer,  the  colossal,  difficulty  of 
the  thing — the  problems  of  transport  to  be  faced  in  conveying 
such  an  array  across  a  continent,  with  no  more  efficient  aids  than 
rough  tracks,  slow-moving  elephants,  rude  carts,  and  that  least 
admirable  of  all  beasts  of  burden,  the  human  pack-animal,  might 
afford!  Think  of  the  appalling  task  of  providing  commissariat 
for  such  a  host  in  lands  where  men  cannot  live  without  rice,  the 
most  bulky  of  all  staple  diets !  Think  of  the  genius  for  organisa- 
tion and  detailed  arrangement  which  can  alone  have  sufficed  to 
avert  complete  destruction  at  the  hands  of  disaster,  starvation, 
pestilence,  and  death!  Perhaps  it  was  the  inexhaustible  fish- 
supply  afforded  by  the  Great  Lake,  and  the  enormous  areas  in 
its  vicinity  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  which  eventually 
decided  the  invaders  to  desist  from  further  wandering.  Such 
practical  considerations  might  well  have  been  held  to  out- 
weigh, even  in  the  eyes  of  an  aesthetic  ruling  caste,  the  scenic 
disadvantages  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mekong. 

Be  that  how  it  may,  after  traversing  the  richest  parts  of  Burma 
and  Northern  Siam,  it  was  in  Kambodia,  within  a  distance  of  less 
than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  China  Sea,  that 
the  Brahman  conquerors  elected  at  last  to  settle  and  consolidate 
their  rule.  They  had  shown  that  they  could  execute  great  land- 
marches,  that  they  could  fight,  could  organise,  could  subdue. 
They  were  now  to  furnish  proof  of  their  possession  of  other  and 
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rarer  qualities.  From  the  moment  of  their  exodus  from  India, 
mind  had  placed  mere  matter  in  its  accustomed  position  of  sub- 
servience. Superior  force  of  intelligence  and  resource  had  scoffed 
at  numerical  odds  and  had  sufficed  to  subdue  the  nations.  Now, 
when  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer  nor  enemies  to 
enslave,  intellect  and  will-power  still  held  the  mastery,  and 
restless  energy  sought  new  outlets. 

Like  triumphant  demigods — and  as  such  exacting  worship 
from  their  subject  peoples,  men  of  lower  castes  and  breeds — the 
Brahmans  had  fallen  upon  the  barbarians  of  Further  India  and 
had  lashed  population  after  population  to  their  chariot- wheels. 
Like  giants  they  had  destroyed;  now,  like  giants,  they  began, 
amid  the  thatched  villages  of  the  men  whom  they  had  vanquished, 
to  fashion  cities  after  their  own  Titanic  mould. 

What  those  cities  were  like  we  to-day  can  only  guess,  for  of 
them  nought  remains  to  us  save  some  broken  fragments  of  the 
tiles  with  which  the  houses  were  roofed.  But  for  the  gods  of  their 
worship  the  Brahmans  wrought  more  solidly  than  for  themselves, 
and  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  imposing  buildings  which  have 
survived  is,  not  a  palace,  a  castle,  a  treasury,  or  a  storehouse, 
but  a  temple.  The  earliest  of  these  date  from  the  seventh  century 
of  our  era;  those  of  Angkor  Thorn,  the  great  capital,  which 
stand  grouped  around  a  sort  of  forum,  belong  to  a  period  two 
centuries  later ;  while  the  vastest  work  of  all — Angkor  Wat  itself 
— was  begun  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and  was  still 
unfinished  when  the  rule  of  the  Brahmans  came  to  its  sudden  end. 

The  art  of  building  with  huge  blocks  of  stone  was  one  imported 
by  the  Brahmans  from  the  country  of  their  origin,  and  the 
intricate  and  beautiful  carvings  with  which  almost  every  stone- 
surface  in  all  these  buildings  is  adorned  is  shown  in  perhaps  their 
highest  perfection  in  the  earliest  monuments.  Yet,  though 
the  artistic  finish  of  the  detail  and  the  manual  dexterity  brought 
to  the  execution  of  the  more  delicate  tasks  may,  perhaps,  be  held 
to  have  shown  some  decline  as  the  centuries  succeeded  one 
anothor  and  the  work  continued,  a  tremendous  progressive  evolu- 
tion is  discernible  in  conception,  design,  idea.  Little  by  little 
the  Brahman  architects  seem  to  have  become  obsessed  by  a 
passion  for  the  grandiose.  Such  early  examples  of  their  art  as 
the  comparatively  small  temples  of  Tha  Phrom,  for  all  their 
wealth  of  craftsmanship,  are  almost  insignificant  when  set  beside 
the  great  shrines  of  Angkor  Thorn ;  while  even  these  are  dwarfed 
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by  the  immense  and  magnificent  pile  of  Angkor  Wat,  with  its  outer 
cloisters  measuring  some  three  miles  about,  its  central  cone  of 
huge  carved  stones  rising  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  its  initial  platform,  its  spacious  courts,  noble  stairways, 
its  four  slightly  lower  domes,  and  its  long,  echoing  corridors. 

For  these  were  the  works  of  a  ruling  caste  whose  members, 
commanding  the  worship  of  an  entire  population,  waxed  more  and 
more  drunken  with  power,  more  and  more  callous  of  human  suffer- 
ing, more  and  more  prodigal  of  the  toil  of  men,  and  century 
after  century  indulged  their  arrogant  passion  for  the  artistic  and 
the  beautiful  at  the  expense  of  an  enslaved  populace.  To  them 
it  must  have  seemed  that  their  empire  would  endure  for  ever, 
that  they  were  born  to  rule — the  rest  of  mankind  to  labour  cease- 
lessly at  their  bidding.  Even,  it  is  possible,  they  may  have  had 
an  intense  belief  in  their  own  divinity;  yet,  mayhap,  there  still 
lurked  within  them  an  uneasy  sense  that  retribution  threatened, 
and  a  great  fear  lest  the  High  Gods  should  demand  a  tremendous 
vengeance.  For,  rightly  understood,  all  these  colossal  monu- 
ments are  one  immense  act  of  faith  and  propitiation,  one  eternal 
prayer  and  supplication  to  the  Powers  Invisible.  Each  of 
the  carven  sedent  Brahmans,  with  palm  laid  to  palm  in  the 
traditional  attitude  of  worship;  each  of  the  graceful  dancing 
figures,  leaping  as  David  the  King  leaped  before  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant;  each  gigantic  statue,  beautiful  or  grotesque;  each 
dainty  design  and  scroll  and  tracery  adorning  these  immense 
edifices — each  and  every  one  of  these  things  was  wrought  for  a 
single  purpose — the  honour  and  the  propitiation  of  the  gods ;  each 
is  a  perpetual  act  of  adoration,  each  a  mute  outcry  to  the  heavens 
that  are  as  brass. 

And  so  the  years  crept  into  centuries,  and  the  Brahmans 
ruled  the  land,  won  from  a  cowed  populace  a  fearful  and  awe- 
stricken  worship,  and  ground  men  by  the  hundred  thousand,  after 
long  labours,  back  into  the  earth  from  which  they  sprang. 
Generation  after  generation  was  born  to  endless  toil  in  the 
quarries,  at  the  carts,  the  pulleys  and  the  levers,  or  in  the  rice- 
fields  and  the  fisheries ;  lived  and  loved  and  mourned  and  suffered 
and  died ;  and  still  the  Brahmans  piled  stone  on  stone  and  carved 
each  wonderfully,  found  their  mad  lust  for  artistic  achievement 
always  unappeased,  and  sought  vainly  to  make  articulate  their 
appeal  to  the  High  Gods — who  heard  not. 

For  they  would  not  hearken,  these  gods  in  whose  service  so 
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man}  had  been  forced  to  toil  and  suffer  and  die.  Like  Baal  of 
old,  they  had  gone  a-hunting,  seemingly,  when  the  Thai,  the 
Barbarians,  the  forebears  of  the  modern  Siamese,  swarmed  down 
upon  Angkor  and  showed  an  astounded  people  that  they  and  their 
fathers  had  been  enslaved  so  long,  not  by  demigods,  but  by  men. 

Think  of  the  sudden  shattering  of  that  tremendous  myth! 
Think  of  the  ensuing  outburst  of  savage,  murderous,  brute  rage, 
the  appalling  upwelling  of  bitter  hatred,  bred  of  memories  yet 
more  bitter — memories  of  unnumbered  years  of  crushing  servi- 
tude, of  relentless  toil,  of  poverty,  of  misery,  of  oppression,  of 
shameful  wrong!  Picture  to  yourself  the  instant  emancipation 
of  a  maddened  people,  released  as  by  a  miracle  from  the  chains 
of  superstitious  awe  which  so  long  had  fettered  it ;  the  panic  of 
the  demigods  dethroned;  the  fierce,  jubilant,  cruel,  animal  lust 
for  vengeance;  the  half -insane  orgies  of  retribution,  of  glutted 
hatred,  of  iconoclastic  wrath  venting  themselves  alike  on  those 
cruel  stones  which  had  exacted  the  tribute  of  so  many  lives,  and 
upon  the  men  at  whose  bidding  they  had  been  builded.  Imagine 
the  fury  of  contempt — more  brutal,  more  elementary,  more  un- 
restrained than  that  by  which  the  populace  of  revolutionary 
France  was  possessed — which  must  of  a  sudden  have  replaced 
the  fearful  reverence  of  centuries ! 

One  fancies  one  can  see  the  Brahmans,  dreaded  and  revered 
no  longer,  seeking  shelter  in  the  inhospitable  jungles,  watching 
from  afar  their  blazing  cities,  tracked  down  like  wild  beasts,  and 
slain  with  every  circumstance  of  horror  which  the  devilish 
ingenuity  of  the  East  and  the  savagery  of  accumulated  hatred 
could  devise.  The  imagination  pictures  the  mobs  of  brutalised 
maddened  wretches  pouring  out  of  the  quarries  in  which  their 
lives  and  those  of  so  many  of  their  fathers  had  been  spent,  leaving 
the  half -lifted  block  where  it  chanced  to  lie,  and  slaking  a  blind 
rage  upon  the  temples  whose  solidity  defied  even  their  passionate 
efforts  at  destruction.  The  thought  of  this  gigantic  upheaval, 
this  violent  explosion  of  a  myth  which  had  dominated  the  souls 
and  enslaved  the  bodies  of  thousands  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion makes  an  appeal  to  the  imagination  even  more  compelling 
than  that  which  the  wonder-tale  of  the  Brahman  invasion  of 
Further  India  has  power  to  excite.  Nay,  it  is  more  pregnant  in 
its  appalling  suggestions  even  than  the  sight  of  the  marvellous 
monuments  of  intellect,  of  unremitting  labour,  of  immense 
energy,  of  suffering,  and  of  artistic  inspiration  and  achievement— 
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those  majestic  dreams  and  visions  in  stone — which  were  conceived 
in  pride  and  in  delight,  were  upreared  in  blood  and  stripes  and 
tears,  to  stand  forever  through  the  ages,  ironical  and  terrible, 
the  materialised  frantic  efforts  of  groping  human  souls  to  make 
their  outcry  audible  to  the  High  Gods — who  heard  not. 

To-day  there  exists  in  Kambodia,  apart  from  the  enduring 
temples,  only  two  pitiful  traces  of  the  once  omnipotent  caste. 
A  puny,  dwindling  band  of  Brahmans  dwells  within  the  King's 
palace,  guards  the  sacred  sword  of  Indra,  and  performs  on  State 
occasions  certain  ritual  observances.  The  clown  in  the  native 
theatre — a  creature  grotesque,  ridiculous,  and  mean — the  object 
of  the  insults  of  the  players  and  of  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the 
audience,  is  called  Bhram.  The  word  is  a  corruption  of  the  title 
which  once,  in  this  country  of  Kambodia,  compelled  the  worship 
of  the  multitude. 

Has  ever  the  bitter  irony  of  life  and  fate  been  expressed  more 
pitilessly  by  all  the  eloquence  of  man? 


IV. 

I  sat  at  sundown  in  the  southern  angle  of  the  great  lower 
courtyard  of  Angkor  Wat,  and  watched  the  night  creep  up. 

To  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  me  there  spread  away  massive 
walls,  penetrated  at  frequent  intervals  by  big  windows,  barred 
by  carven  pillars,  rugged  lichen-grown  roofs,  and  the  occasional 
protruding  portals  of  the  encircling  cloisters.  The  paved  court- 
yard was  piled  with  the  debris  of  broken  images,  of  the  bases  and 
capitals  of  columns,  of  massive  fragments  covered  with  delicate 
carvings.  At  one  point  upon  my  right  the  open  space  was  almost 
bridged  across  by  the  two  ruined  guard-houses  in  which,  of  old, 
the  Brahman  wardens  of  the  sacred  places  kept  unending  vigil. 

Facing  me,  not  fifty  feet  away,  two  of  its  mighty  flanks 
exposed,  the  immense  solid  plinth,  upon  which  the  upper 
temple  stands,  rose  precipitously,  a  pile  of  huge  blocks  of  grey 
sandstone,  with  here  and  there  a  square  of  red  and  pitted  laterite 
visible  where  the  stone  which  once  faced  it  had  been  displaced. 
Sheer  from  the  pavement  of  the  courtyard  it  rose,  like  a  cliff 
from  out  the  sea,  its  steepness  hardly  relieved  by  the  almost 
perpendicular  stairways  dropping  downward  from  the  black 
oblongs  of  the  portals  whence  they  led;  yet,  withal,  so  massive 
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and  four-square  it  stood  that  the  immensity  of  its  bulk  was 
suggested  rather  than  perceived. 

Above  the  rigid  lines  of  the  portals  seven-headed  snakes 
writhed  and  arched  themselves,  framing  within  their  coils  groups 
of  delicately  carved  figures.  Above  these,  again,  great  conical 
domes  soared  into  the  air,  fashioned  like  immense  fir-cones.  The 
likeness  was  exact;  but  where  the  surface  of  the  fir-cone  would 
be  broken  by  the  rough  edges  of  its  individual  layers,  here  in 
five  tiers  were  rows  of  up-cropping  conical  blocks,  like  enormous 
gravestones,  some  curiously  carved,  some  with  the  outline  of  a 
design  traced  upon  them  and  barely  visible,  others  again  still 
virgin,  awaiting,  as  they  have  awaited  through  the  centuries, 
the  coming  of  the  craftsman  who  long  ago  has  passed  to  dust. 

As  I  sat  watching,  these  towers — three  of  which  were  visible 
high  up  above  me — were  suddenly  dipped  in  pale  and  glowing 
gold,  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  heavy  shadows  massed  below. 
Mora  and  more  deeply  was  the  courtyard  sunk  in  gloom,  while 
the  sun's  rays,  striking  upward  above  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the 
encircling  cloisters,  gilded  the  vast  cones  with  a  transient  glory. 

Presently,  but  with  an  incredible  rapidity,  a  change  was 
wrought,  even  as  I  looked.  The  gold  paled,  faded,  vanished ;  and, 
almost  as  quickly,  the  greys  and  blacks  and  the  elusive  purples 
which  it  had  gilded  vanished  too.  Then  suddenly,  not  only  the 
towors,  but  the  whole  vast  mass  of  stone,  emerging  as  it  were  from 
the  shadows,  was  overspread  by  a  dim  and  pallid  green — a  tint  as 
livid  and  ghastly  as  that  which  one,  now  and  again,  may  mark 
on  the  faces  of  the  dead — a  hue  indescribably  unearthly,  weird, 
menacing.  The  impression  was  one  of  sheer  horror.  It  was 
as  though  this  mighty  mass  of  stone,  which  was  builded  in  the 
blood  and  tears  of  thousands,  had  of  a  sudden  been  stricken  with 
putrescence — as  though,  before  my  very  eyes,  it  was  about  to 
crumble  away  and  to  dissolve  into  a  mountain  of  corruption. 

It  was  with  an  absurd  feeling  of  relief  that  I  watched  the 
night  creep  up  and  turn  Angkor  Wat  into  one  great  shapeless 
mass  of  shadows,  set  in  the  heart  of  a  shadowy  world. 

Seated  there  in  the  darkness,  pondering  on  what  I  had  seen 
and  musing  on  the  tragic  story  of  the  Brahmans  of  Kambodia, 
my  heart  grew  heavy  within  me.  Is  this,  in  truth,  the  record 
of  every  empire,  the  end  of  every  achievement,  the  epitaph  of 
man  and  of  all  his  works — '  a  striving  and  a  striving,  and  an 
ending  in — nothing  '  ? 
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IT  is  the  inland  boy  who  runs  away  to  sea,  while  it  is  always 
the  storm-tossed  seaman  whose  ambition  is  of  some  little  mid- 
shire  farm,  far  away  from  the  least  echo  of  the  beaches. 

It  is  perhaps  this  trait  of  human  nature  that  has  led  us, 
an  island  people,  dependent  for  our  very  necessaries  of  life  on 
sea-borne  traffic,  to  become  forgetful  in  matters  mercantile- 
marine.  But  the  evidence  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Departmental 
Committee  on  boy  sailors  in  1907,  either  directly  from  its  report, 
or  indirectly  through  the  Press,  has  awakened  the  nation  to  a 
quickening  interest  in  the  trading  sea  service.  That  British 
merchant  vessels  should  be  manned  by  alien  crews  is  no  satis- 
factory state  of  things  in  time  of  peace,  while  reflection  as  to 
the  issues  which  would  depend  on  this  fact  in  time  of  war 
is  alarming  to  the  most  unimaginative  of  our  people. 

That  our  British  merchant  Jack  is  now  in  large  proportion 
(40,000  aliens  are  in  the  Mercantile  Marine)  a  '  Dago '  is 
not  because  of  any  peculiar  virtue  in  the  foreigner,  but  merely 
an  instance  of  the  working  of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply. 

Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  British  Merchant 
Service  has  been  unable  to  find  sufficient  British  sailors  of  an 
adequate  standard  of  efficiency  and  physique. 

This  is  a  most  deplorable  confession  for  a  nation  whose 
sea  supremacy  is  a  boast  of  the  centuries,  and  it  is  none  the 
more  palatable  for  being  fact. 

The  witnesses  before  this  Boy-Sailors  Commission  were  repre- 
sentative of  as  many  varied  interests  as  are  affected  by  the  great 
question  of  sea  training,  which  it  is  infinitely  to  be  regretted 
has  hitherto,  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  public,  been 
confined  to  what  is  done  on  '  reformatory  '  ships. 

Not  only  has  this  vitally  important  matter  languished,  but 
the  public,  by  dismissing  the  subject  in  a  phrase  (after  the 
facile  manner  of  the  age),  has  lost  from  its  repertoire  of  sym- 
pathies a  most  interesting  and  progressive  cause. 

Sea  training  in  its  modern   aspect   affects   every   member 
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of  the  community,  from  the  least  to  the  most  heavily 
burdened  ratepayer,  and  affects  each  in  pocket,  sympathy,  and 
reason. 

It  presents  alike  a  problem,  a  national  cause,  a  parochial 
relief,  and  a  charitable  endeavour. 

In  giving  their  evidence,  those  experts  who,  by  years  of 
experience,  have  justified  their  claim  to  be  heard,  no  less  than 
the  social  reformers,  poor-law  guardians,  educational  authorities, 
sea  captains  and  shipowners,  whose  testimony  was  also  evinced, 
brought  out  emphatically  that  properly  organised  sea  training 
is  at  once  a  social  remedy  and  a  patriotic  necessity,  and  for 
this  reason. 

To  put  the  matter  very  briefly,  sea  training  provides  an 
occupation  for  the  surplus  male  population  of  our  teeming 
streets. 

T"iat  great  and  increasing  evil,  the  overcrowding  of  our  cities 
by  an  enormous  surplusage  of  male  youth,  at  present  without 
future  or  hope,  appeals  to  every  thinking  man  as  a  burning 
question  of  the  day.  What  is  to  be  done  with  these  unhappy 
beings?  Can  they  become  useful  citizens,  or  must  the  burden 
of  their  maintenance  and  control  be  laid  on  the  State?  Sea 
training  provides  an  answer.  The  solution  of  the  problem  is 
that  these  lads  can  form  the  supply  for  sea  training,  for  in 
the  Mercantile  Marine  (which  is  axiomatically  the  foundation 
of  Empire)  there  is  employed  under  our  flag  a  body  of  aliens, 
in  large  proportion  forming  the  crews  of  British  vessels,  who 
can  £  nd  should  be  replaced  by  our  own  seamen. 

II  is  a  matter  of  demand  and  supply.  It  is  not  that  the 
British  shipowner  has  a  special  fondness  for  the  foreigner.  He 
has  not.  It  is  simply,  as  has  already  been  said,  that  he  must 
market  where  he  can.  Commerce,  not  sentiment,  must  be 
served.  The  shipowner  cannot  find  British  seamen  in  number 
and  standard  up  to  his  needs,  and  perforce  admits  the  qualifying 
foreigner  to  his  service. 

In  furnishing  efficient  and  trained  British  crews  to  British 
shipping  an  honest  and  manly  career  is  provided  for  the  other- 
wise unemployable  manhood  of  the  streets.  How  to  secure 
efficiency  and  provide  training  is  the  difficulty,  thus  far  only 
met  by  inadequate  experiments. 

The  British  shipowner,  embodying  demand,  has  expressed 
his  views  in  no  hesitating  manner. 
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The  Merchant  Service  is  no  longer  the  destiny  of  the  '  fool 
of  the  family,'  for  whom  aboard  ship  there  is  no  more  room 
than  for  the  knave. 

The  reformatory  is  not  the  place  from  which  the  shipowner 
wishes  to  draw  his  crews.  There  are  doubtless  many  individual 
cases  when  suitable  sailors  can  be  made  from  the  unpromising 
material  which  has  already  been  in  the  hands  of  the  police, 
but  as  a  rule  the  shipowner  lays  down  that  the  moral  dust- 
bin is  not  the  source  from  which  the  sea  service  is  to  be 
recruited. 

Eeformatory-trained  lads  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting 
— as  a  class.  This  valuable  evidence  is  emphasised  by  those 
who  have  the  actual  handling  of  the  material,  the  sea  captains, 
whose  experience  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Because  a  boy  is  unruly 
and  '  wild  '  he  cannot  be  made  into  a  reputable  citizen  is  an 
obvious  non  sequitur.  Indeed  it  is  that  very  characteristic  of 
unruliness  which  so  often  marks  out  a  fine  individuality,  and 
one  capable  of  much  good.  Many  of  our  national  heroes 
were  unruly  boys.  But  there  is  a  far  cry  from  exuberant 
spirits  to  the  kind  of  conduct  which  leads  to  magisterial 
conviction. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  a  boy  who  undergoes 
sentence  has  deserved  it  many  times  before  he  is  caught.  He  is 
to  some  extent  hardened,  his  self-respect  is  begun  to  be  under- 
mined, and  his  tendency  is  towards  evil  and  not  good,  both  in 
ways  and  companionship.  These  youngsters  are  undoubtedly 
still  well  worth  the  saving,  but  while  there  exist  thousands  of 
other  lads,  their  contemporaries,  who  have  suffered  and  with- 
stood the  same  inducements  to  wrong,  and  to  which  the  former 
have  succumbed,  it  is  this  latter  class  surely  who  first  need, 
nay,  deserve  help,  and  it  is  these  who  should  be  first  offered 
their  opportunity.  On  all  sides  there  are  rescue  homes  for  the 
ill-doer  and  for  the  maimed,  blind,  and  halt,  but  practically  none 
for  the  good  and  fit. 

This  is  so  much  the  case  that  the  writer  has  known  instances 
where  poor  boys  have  intentionally  committed  theft  or  some 
merely  technical  offence  under  the  eyes  of  the  police  in  order  to 
be  convicted,  and  so  find  the  only  road,  as  they  believed,  towards 
sympathy  and  help.  That  this  should  be  possible  is  a  pathetic 
and  a  dreadful  thing. 

Trie  shipowner  will  take  the  poor  healthy  British  boy  of  good 
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character,  clear  from  the  taint  of  conviction,  but  he  must  also 
be  a  trained  boy.  The  shipowner  cannot  afford  to  undertake 
the  training,  nor  have  masters  or  mates  the  time. 

There  is  no  room  on  a  modern  steamer  (the  day  of  the 
sailing  vessel  is  past),  which  is  a  dividend-earning  unit  in 
a  shareholders'  fleet,  for  the  untrained  youngster,  unless 
perhaps  it  is  to  peel  potatoes  in  the  galley  or  to  polish  brass 
on  deck. 

The  lad  who  is  to  become  a  British  seaman  and  replace  the 
alien,  who  is  worth  feeding,  accommodating  aboard  ship,  and 
worth  a  wage,  must  be  trained  to  discipline  and  in  the  elements 
of  seamanship. 

If  it  is  unsafe  for  a  boy  to  be  left  alone  among  the  cabins 
lest  he  should  pilfer,  he  is  not  wanted  at  sea,  and  equally  is 
he  of  no  use  if  he  cannot  obey  orders,  box  the  compass,  heave 
the  lead,  splice  a  rope,  take  his  trick  at  the  wheel,  and  perform 
handily  a  hundred  other  minor  sailor  duties. 

It  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  social  reformer,  local 
authorities,  and  the  expert,  that  if  the  type  of  lads  who  are 
wanted,  and  who  exist  in  thousands,  can  be  taken  young,  from 
street),  slum,  and  alley,  and  trained,  just  after  schooling,  before 
the  corrosive  influence  of  their  surroundings  can  permanently 
affect  character,  there  is  every  certainty  that  discipline  and 
healthy  work  (that  unfailing  panacea)  can  transform  otherwise 
predestined  hooligans  into  valuable  assets  of  the  Empire.  The 
ratepayer  can  be  spared  the  increase  of  that  heavy  burden  of 
supporting  the  unemployable  and  criminal  (the  latter  being  only 
the  former  who  has  made  use  of  circumstance),  while  the 
authorities  can  be  spared  the  appalling  responsibility  which  is 
theirs  while  no  adequate  machinery  exists  to  turn  the  wastrel 
into  a  worthy  citizen. 

Most  happily  such  machinery  on  a  scale  at  present  small, 
but  capable  of  full  expansion,  does  exist  in  a  thoroughly  efficient 
sea-training  establishment  on  lines  proved  by  experience  to  be 
the  only  efficient  and  practical  ones.  Although  its  record  does 
not  extend  further  back  than  six  years,  this  period,  so  full  of 
progi  ess,  has  provided  ample  proof  of  the  crying  need  for  such 
a  work,  and  of  its  complete  success. 

The  only  difficulty  met  has  been  the  provision  of  funds  to 
cope  with  the  demands  of  the  scheme,  but  its  expense  of  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  is  so  trifling  when  compared  with  the 
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national   losses   incurred   by   its   neglect   as   not   to   be   worth 
consideration. 

Until  the  present  the  funds  for  carrying  on  the  one  National 
Institution  which  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  case  have 
been  mainly  provided  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  public. 
Since  sea  training  has  been  recently  acknowledged,  as  indeed 
it  most  obviously  is,  a  form  of  technical  education,  it  has  been 
possible  for  the  education  committees  of  county  and  borough 
councils  to  give  financial  assistance  in  individual  cases,  and 
several  local  authorities  have  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of 
the   opportunity  to  send   selected  lads  to  receive   a   nautical 
education.     Boards  of  guardians  are  also  able,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  regulations,  to  submit  boys  for 
admission  and  training,  on  payment.      But  these  have  been 
isolated  instances  only,  and  by  far  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  is 
provided  by  general  subscriptions.     The  reader,  who  may  be 
concerned  to  know  why  this  work  has  not  hitherto  reached  his 
knowledge,  should  remember  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  con- 
trolling body  of  the  organisation  now  being  referred  to,  '  The 
Lancashire  and  National  Sea  Training  Homes,'  on  the  Mersey, 
to  spend  no  penny  of  the  public  money  with  which  they  are 
entrusted  on  advertisement,  and  this  decision,  in  an  age  when 
advertising  on  an  expensive  scale  is  a  recognised  feature  in  the 
propaganda  of  the  charitable  organiser,   no  less  than  of  the 
merchant,  is  at  once  a  reply  to  the  query,  and  a  satisfaction  to 
those  who  support  the  scheme.     We  have  then  left  the  abstract 
for  the  concrete.      It  having  been  realised  clearly  what  was 
required  to  be  done,  it  is  equally  desirable  to  consider  what 
actually  has  been  done.     For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to 
discuss  the  details  of  modern  sea  training  as  developed  in  this 
particular  and  unique  establishment. 

The  problems  met  have  been  fourfold.  First,  how  to  get 
the  suitable  lad ;  secondly,  how  to  train  him  to  become  efficient ; 
thirdly,  how  to  provide  him  when  trained  with  good  employ- 
ment; and  lastly,  how  to  keep  him  in  the  sea  profession,  the 
latter  being  the  most  important  point  of  all  four.  Before  pro- 
ceeding further,  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  only  at  seaports 
on  the  Thames,  Mersey,  or  Clyde  that  sea  training  can  be 
developed,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  the  essential  rule  of 
meeting  each  boy  on  return  from  his  early  voyages  can  only 
be  carried  out  at  ports  on  these  great  waterways. 
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Of  the  three  the  Mersey  is  that  estuary  which  has  been 
proved  to  best  meet  the  case,  because  from  Liverpool  many  more 
lines  of  regular  sea  traffic  issue  and  return  than  from  either 
London  or  Glasgow.  The  answer  as  to  why  the  carrying  out 
of  this  rule  is  so  vitally  important,  is  the  solution  to  the  fourth 
of  the  four  initial  problems  mentioned  above. 

Sea  training  does  not  begin  and  end  with  sea  schooling! 
The  e.ystem  of  sending  a  trained  boy  to  sea,  and  thereafter 
abandoning  all  touch  with  him,  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  Boys  treated  in  this  manner  invariably  drift  back  to 
a  won.e  condition  than  was  theirs  before  being  rescued.  Landing 
from  their  first  voyage  with  their  first  wages,  a  sea-kit  worth 
some  8J.  to  4L,  and  with  all  a  boy's  love  of  change,  such  lads 
speedily  fell  a  victim  to  the  quay-sharks  of  home  and  foreign 
ports,  and  returned  to  the  streets  destitute  and  with  broken 
hopes. 

Those  responsible  for  the  founding  of  '  The  Lancashire  and 
National  Sea  Training  Homes  '  realised  from  the  beginning  that 
a  new  method  of  dealing  with  this  grave  difficulty  must  be  met, 
if  their  output  of  trained  lads  was  seriously  to  become  a  means 
of  replacing  the  alien  and  of  re-establishing  the  standard  of 
British  seamen. 

The  satisfactory  and  unique  system  was  then  adopted  of  first 
sending  no  boy  to  sea  in  any  vessel  which  did  not  provide 
separate  quarters  for  the  lads  apart  from  the  men  in  the  fore- 
castle, and  secondly  of  meeting  each  lad  on  return  from  his  first 
voyage.  This  means  that  the  young  sailor,  on  landing,  and 
when  '  paid  off '  his  ship,  is  again  taken  back  to  the  Homes, 
where  he  is  protected  from  outside  evil  influences,  his  kit  is 
put  in  order,  his  money  is  banked,  and  he  is  comfortably  homed 
until  again  '  found  '  a  ship. 

This  process  is  repeated  until,  at  the  close  of  a  period 
averafjing  two  years  from  completion  of  his  institution  training, 
the  boy  is  well  on  his  feet  as  a  sailor,  on  his  way  to  promotion, 
able  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  in  all  human  probability  certain 
to  remain  in  his  sea  profession. 

THs  means  that  the  labour  and  money  expended  on  these 
boys  rre  not  wasted.  The  desired  end  is  achieved! 

It  is  always  at  the  option  of  a  boy  on  admission  to  elect 
whether  he  will,  on  expiry  of  his  training,  enter  the  Royal 
Navy  or  the  Merchant  Service,  and,  in  the  case  of  lads  entering 
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the  former,  either  as  '  first-class  '  (after  passing  a  somewhat 
severe  examination)  or  '  second-class  '  boys,  or  in  the  Naval 
School  of  Music,  to  which  go  many  of  the  band  boys,  the 
Institution,  of  course,  can  keep  no  further  control,  nor  is  it 
necessary.  Their  career  is  settled. 

We  have  seen  that  the  essentials  in  British  boys,  who  are  to 
be  given  their  chance  in  life  by  admission  to  this  organisation, 
are  simply  fitness  of  body  and  of  character.  Nothing  else 
matters.  A  lad  may  be  of  any  parentage  or  creed,  and  come 
from  any  part  of  the  Empire.  He  must,  however,  be  without 
any  physical  defect,  not  colour-blind,  and  must  be  up  to  a  certain 
moderate  standard  of  inches  in  height  and  chest  commensurate 
with  his  age.  He  must  also  have  a  copy  of  his  birth  certificate, 
a  recommendation  when  possible,  and  must  never  have  been 
convicted  of  any  charge. 

On  applying  for  admission  a  poor  lad  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  to  sixteen  must  be  medically  passed  as  fit  for  a  sea  life, 
and  be  of  a  moderate  physical  development. 

Age  14,  height  4  ft.  9  in.,  chest  28-29  in. 
„  14J  ,,  4  ft.  10  in.  ,,  29-80  in. 
„  15±  ,,  5  ft.  1  in.  ,,  80-31  in. 

Should  his  qualifications  be  satisfactory,  and  there  be  an 
immediate  vacancy,  the  lad  at  once  enters  on  his  training,  and 
is  bound  apprentice  under  indenture  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  Homes  for  three  years,  his  parents  or  guardians,  if  he  has 
any,  being  required  to  concur.  He  is  required  to  undertake  to 
go  to  sea  in  the  Eoyal  Navy  or  Merchant  Service  on  completion 
of  his  training  (which  period  is  at  a  minimum  one  year,  but 
individual  cases  vary  according  to  ability  and  age).  Each  lad 
receives  a  certificate  as  to  his  efficiency  and  conduct  on  passing 
out,  which  is  of  value  to  him  in  his  after-life. 

Both  on  entry  and  on  passing  out  a  full  outfit  is  furnished. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  boy's  admission  depends  on  whether 
a  vacancy  exists,  and  this  is  the  case.  There  is  one  stumbling- 
block  only  in  the  scheme — the  lack  of  sufficient  accommodation 
to  take  in  all  the  poor  lads  applying — and  this  is  solely  a  question 
of  sufficient  funds.  The  waiting-list  of  boys  is  always  long, 
disproving  effectually  what  had  been  suggested  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Homes,  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  attract  British  lads 
to  a  sea  life.  The  curriculum  during  a  boy's  period  at 
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the    Homes    is   comprehensive,    and    does    not   admit    of    idle 
moments. 

LIST  OF  INSTRUCTIONS   CARRIED   OUT  IN  SCHOOL. 

On  E>itry. — Obedience,  Discipline.  To  keep  himself  clean  and  tidy  in  Clothes 
and  Person.  To  keep  his  Kit  and  Bedding  clean  and  tidy.  Wash  his 
Clothes  and  Bedding,  repair  and  keep  his  Kit  in  order. 


School 

Seamanship 

Gunnery 

Signals 

A     regular     ele- 

Compass,    Bends 

Rifle       Exercise, 

Semaphore, 

mentary  school 

and      Hitches, 

Rifle    Practice, 

Morse,      Flash 

is     maintained 

Heaving  Lead, 

Firing   on    the 

Light,        Flag 

where  lads  are 

Knots          and 

Range,     Squad 

Waving,       and 

classed        and 

Splices  in  Rope 

Drill,  Company 

Oral. 

worked    up   to 

and  Wire,  Steer- 

Drill,        Field 

Standard     Ex> 

ing    by    Com- 

Gun Drill. 

Flags.   —   Naval 

VII. 

pass,  Boat  Pull- 

and     Commer- 

ing and  Sailing, 

cial  Codes. 

Swimming, 

Rule     of     the 

Elementary 

Road  at  Sea. 

Wireless. 

Boys  showing  aptitude  for  cooking  are  being  taught  in  the  School  kitchen 
with  a  view  to  their  going  to  sea  as  cooks. 

Technical  Education, — A  schoolmaster  has  been  added  to  the  Permanent  Staff, 
and  schooling  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  work.  The  whole  of  the  boys 
attend  the  school  in  their  proper  sections. 

It  is  possible  that  the  reader  imagines  that  this  institution 
is  housed,  if  the  term  be  applicable,  on  one  or  more  training- 
ships,  so  much  has  the  old  idea  of  '  reformatory  ships  '  been 
to  the  public  the  synonym  for  sea  training. 

'  The  Lancashire  and  National  Sea  Training  Homes,'  however, 
are  on  land  by  the  Mersey,  and  the  Board  of  Management  may 
congratulate  themselves  on  having  been  the  first  to  take  this 
wise  step,  since  followed  by  the  Admiralty  and  other  authorities 
interested  in  sea  training  of  abandoning  the  old  notion  of  hulks. 
The  wisdom  of  the  course  adopted  is  shown  in  the  health  and 
physique  of  the  boys,  not  confined  for  recreation  and  exercise 
to  the  draughty  and  limited  resources  of  a  moored  vessel.  The 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  great  river  and  seaport  offer 
every  facility  for  all  possible  practical  education  afloat.  An 
interesting  point,  not  hitherto  discussed,  may  here  be  noted, 
affecting  the  permanency  of  a  sea  life  for  the  lads.  It  must 
ofteii  have  been  the  case  with  boys  trained  on  hulks  that,  on 
their  being  first  sent  to  sea,  their  natural  boyhood's  craving  for 
change  and  variety  met  with  disappointment.  Looking  forward, 
as  they  had  been  on  the  training-ship,  to  when  they  would  be 
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sailors,  they  must  have  found  on  joining  their  first  ship  that 
the  routine,  surroundings,  and  life  were  practically  unaltered. 
Before  their  first  voyage  was  out  this  disappointment  helped  to 
render  them  easy  .victims  to  the  suggestions  to  desert,  which 
they  encountered  on  returning  to  port,  and  where  no  friendly  face 
met  them  on  the  quay.  But,  for  the  lads  from  this  land 
institution,  all  is  new  on  board,  and  the  novelty  has  not  worn 
off  when  on  the  termination  of  his  trip  the  lad  returns  to  his 
home  at  the  Homes  to  '  swagger  '  among  his  admiring  juniors 
as  a  man  and  a  British  sailor.  This  during  the  most  impres- 
sionable years  of  a  youngster's  life,  no  doubt,  has  something,  if 
not  much,  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  lads  from  this  Institution 
remain  steadily  in  their  profession  from  the  first  until  the  time 
when  they  are  '  set '  to  the  life.  As  to  the  attitude  of  the 
shipowner  to  this  scheme,  it  is  most  encouraging  to  note  that 
not  even  the  restriction  as  to  the  providing  of  separate  accom- 
modation for  the  boys  aboard  has  proved  an  obstacle.  More 
applications  for  trained  boys  are  received  from  shipowners  than 
the  Homes  can  meet,  and  than  this  there  can  be  no  more 
convincing  testimony. 

As  the  special  instance  in  sea  training  of  '  The  Lancashire  and 
National  Sea  Training  Homes  '  has  been  taken,  it  may  be  per- 
missible, as  it  is  most  appropriate,  to  quote  what  is  the  opinion 
of  an  eminent  shipowner  on  this  particular  scheme.  Mr.  Alfred 
Booth,  of  the  Booth  Line  (and  Chairman  of  the  Cunard),  in 
speaking  in  the  Liverpool  Town  Hall,  1909,  on  the  quality  of 
these  boys,  furnished  to  his  line,  said : 

'  Four  years  ago,  in  February  1905,  the  Booth  Line  first 
took  a  few  boys  from  the  Homes,  more  or  less  as  an  experiment. 
We  now  have  forty  boys  in  our  service,  and  120  more  have 
passed  through  our  hands — all  from  this  institution.  I  have 
a  record  here  of  these  120  boys,  so  far  as  their  service  with 
us  is  concerned.  First  of  all,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  less 
than  sixty-eight,  or  more  than  half,  were  promoted,  while  with 
us,  to  the  rank  of  ordinary  seamen,  and  four  of  these  still  further 
to  the  rank  of  A.B. 

'  While  the  number  of  A.B.s  may  seem  relatively  small, 
I  must  ask  you  to  remember  that  this  record  only  began  four 
years  ago,  and  that  three  years'  service  at  sea  is  required  as 
the  qualification  of  an  able-bodied  seaman.  The  promotion  of 
sixty-eight  boys  to  the  position  of  ordinary  seamen  is,  however, 
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a  notable  proof  that  "  The  Lancashire  and  National  Sea  Training 
Homes  ' '  have  succeeded  in  their  primary  object — the  efficient 
training  of  British  seamen. 

'  We  can  analyse  the  records  of  these  120  boys  in  another 
way  which  is  equally  interesting.  Twenty-seven  are  still  in  our 
service  as  ordinary  seamen  and  one  as  A.B.,  making,  with  the 
forty  boys,  a  total  force  from  the  institution  of  sixty-eight. 
Fifteen  left  to  join  the  Royal  Navy  and  five  to  enlist  in  the  Army. 
Thirty-seven  left  to  join  other  companies  (shipping),  and  of  these 
about  half  had  already  been  promoted  A.B.  before  leaving  us 
(the  Booth  Steamship  Company),  ten  left  owing  to  bad  reports 
from  their  ships,  thirteen  left  for  one  reason  or  another,  eight 
proved  to  be  unfit  for  tropical  voyages,  but  are  doing  well  else- 
where, one  left  to  go  to  Canada,  one  for  work  ashore,  and,  finally, 
two  died,  one  poor  boy,  I  remember,  being  washed  overboard 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  these 
statistics  constitute  a  record,  of  which  the  Institution  may  be 
proud.  And  now  a  word  in  conclusion  on  the  experience  gained 
in  the  last  four  years.  First  of  all,  the  boys  employed  on  one 
line  of  steamers  should  all  come  from  one  institution,  for,  apart 
from  the  obvious  advantage  from  the  administrative  point  of 
view  of  dealing  only  with  one  organisation,  a  certain  amount 
of  esprit  de  corps  is  engendered  among  the  lads,  which  can  only 
do  good.  A  boy  should  be  a  full  year  at  the  Homes  before 
joining  a  ship.  The  system  whereby  the  boys  go  back  to  the 
Home  between  each  early  voyage  and  take  up  again  its  whole- 
some discipline  and  healthy  shore  life  is  of  the  greatest  advantage 
both  to  the  boys  and  to  their  employers. 

*  This  cannot  be  done  in  the  same  way  on  a  training-ship, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  prefer  the  principle  of  a 
training-school  on  shore.'  1 

]t  remains  to  repeat  that  sea  training  (as  carried  on  by  this 
or  another  organisation  on  similar  lines)  can  be  a  great  national 
remedy  for  the  two  evils  of  hooliganism  and  the  decay  of 
our  once  great  Merchant  Sea  Service.  As  to  how  soon  this 
remedy  may  be  applied  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  whose 
support  is  all  that  is  necessary  either  to  enlarge  the  existing 
machinery  for  the  purpose  on  the  Mersey,  or  to  establish  other 
institutions.  '  The  Lancashire  and  National  Sea  Training  Homes  ' 

1  No  more  definite  or  more  satisfactory  expression  from  one  better  qualified 
to  speak  could  be  desired. 
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now  consist  of  two  county  4  homes,'  buildings  on  the  same  site, 
where  ample  room  exists  to  add  other  county  homes  to  accom- 
modate as  large  a  number  of  boys  as  funds  permit.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Liverpool  Navy  League,  whose  Committee  originally 
founded  this  great  scheme  (now  a  separate  organisation  and  with 
its  own  controlling  board),  that  so  fine  a  national  work  was  begun, 
and  infinitely  to  the  credit  of  those  busy  and  representative  men 
of  affairs  who  now  find  time  to  administer  the  Institution  that 
they  carry  on  so  efficiently  and  well  its  continuing  development. 

The  recent  sad  deaths  of  the  Earl  of  Lathom  and  of  Sir 
Alfred  Jones,  respectively  President  and  Vice -President,  have 
removed  from  the  Board  two  most  able  and  enthusiastic  promoters 
of  the  scheme,  whose  places  will  be  hard  to  fill ;  but  here  remain, 
to  carry  on  the  work,  many  distinguished  men  of  affairs.  The 
names  of  Sir  John  Gray  Hill  (Chairman)  and  of  Mr.  Alfred  H. 
Eead  (Honorary  Treasurer),  of  the  great  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board,  and  head  of  the  well-known  London  to  Liverpool 
Line,  Messrs.  F.  H.  Powell  and  Co.,  are  in  themselves  evidence 
that  continuity  of  policy  and  stability  of  administration  are 
efficiently  secured. 

The  controlling  body  are  fortunate  in  their  administrative 
officials,  in  the  Superintendent,  Captain  Garnons  Williams,  E.N., 
who  is  responsible  for  the  economies  and  working  of  the  scheme, 
and  in  his  subordinate  instructors,  Royal  Navy  pensioners, 
together  with  a  civilian  schoolmaster  and  Army  bandmaster,  to 
whose  efficiency  and  zeal  is  due  the  smooth  working  of  the 
machinery. 

The  offices  in  Liverpool  (Water  Street)  are  an  address  which 
should  not  be  forgotten  by  all  those  who  have  an  interest  in  this 
subject,  and  are  desirous  either  of  obtaining  information  or  of 
assisting  the  scheme. 

ALAN  FIELD. 
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THE   CAPTURE   OF  MAURITIUS  IN  1810. 


S  month  occurs  the  centenary  of  the  capture  from  the  French 
by  the  British  of  the  island  of  Mauritius — or  the  He  de  France, 
as  it  was  then  called;  and  the  combined  naval  and  military 
operations  which  brought  about  that  consummation,  although 
short  and  comparatively  bloodless,  were  so  well  planned  and 
executed  that  it  seems  fitting  to  celebrate  the  occasion  by  briefly 
recounting  them.  * 

Mauritius  is  not  particularly  well  known  to  Britons  even 
to-day,  and  the  island  would  likewise  have  escaped  attention  from 
us  (i  century  ago  but  for  the  fact  that  the  French  used  it  as  a 
nav.il  base  for  operations  against  what  was  then  our  only  trade 
rouie  to  India  and  the  Far  East.  The  situation  thus  brought 
about  became  so  intolerable  that  finally  the  British  Government 
took  steps  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

It  was  decided  to  despatch  a  strong  expeditionary  force  of 
15.000  men  from  India  to  capture  the  island.  These  troops  con- 
centrated in  the  first  instance  at  the  then  almost  uninhabited 
island  called  Rodriguez,  lying  three  hundred  miles  to  windward  of 
Mauritius,  being  conveyed  thither  in  fifty  East  Indiamen  and 
othor  transports  escorted  by  twenty  war  vessels.  What  is  so 
interesting  to  the  student  of  war  is  the  evidence  throughout  the 
subsequent  operations  of  close  and  constant  co-operation  between 
the  British  land  and  sea  forces. 

For  some  time  previously  to  the  despatch  of  the  expedition 
from  India,  Captain  Willoughby,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  in  a  frigate 
named  the  N£r£ide,  captured  from  the  French  some  while  before, 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  keeping  the  whole  coast  of 
Mauritius  on  the  qui  vive,  thus  diverting  what  was  then  the 
superior  French  naval  force  from  its  main  purpose  of  harrying 
our  merchantmen.  His  exploits  included  the  cutting  out  of  a 
schooner  from  close  under  the  guns  of  a  battery  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tamarin ;  the  spiking  of  the  guns  in  Fort  Jacotet  in  the 
presence  of  two  battalions  of  French  soldiers,  who  looked  on 
inactively;  and  finally  the  spiking  and  dismounting  of  the  guns 
in  the  battery  of  the  Pointe  du  Diable,  which  guards  the  northern 
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entrance  into  the  harbour  at  Mahebourg.  This  audacious 
activity  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  French  General  in 
command  in  Mauritius  to  do  precisely  what  we  were  doing  in 
England  at  about  the  same  period — viz.  to  scatter  the  bulk  of  his 
troops  in  martello  towers  and  small  batteries  along  the  threatened 
coasts,  although  it  should  have  been  obvious  that  any  invader  of 
the  island  could  have  but  one  objective — the  fortified  town  and 
harbour  of  Port  Louis — and  that  therefore  the  best  thing  which 
could  happen  for  the  defence  was  that  the  enemy  should  land  as 
far  as  possible  from  it,  and  so  lose  in  great  measure  the  advantage 
of  the  co-operation  of  his  ships,  besides  increasing  his  own  diffi- 
culties as  regards  transport  and  supply. 

It  was  decided  to  reduce  the  sister  island  Bourbon,  then 
known  as  Keunion,  before  proceeding  to  the  capture  of  Mauritius ; 
and  this  was  rapidly  effected  by  a  sudden  raid,  the  few  small  works 
of  which  the  defences  consisted  being  speedily  carried  with  a  little 
fighting  attended  by  trifling  losses. 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  manifestation  of  our  attainment 
of  local  command  of  the  sea  was  a  very  serious  naval  reverse. 
On  the  22nd  of  August,  shortly  after  the  capture  of  Bourbon,  four 
English  frigates  were  despatched,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Pym,  to  make  prizes  of  four  French  frigates  which  had  sought 
refuge  in  Mahebourg  Harbour.  At  first  sight  it  appears  decidedly 
rash  for  a  squadron  to  sail  into  an  enemy's  harbour  of  which  it 
knows  nothing,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  a  hostile  force  which, 
although  it  consisted  of  an  equal  number  of  ships,  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  much  superior  in  tonnage,  in  men,  and  in  weight 
of  metal;  and,  indeed,  the  sequel  proved  that  it  was  so.  "Still  it 
has  to  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the  temerity  of  the  British 
commander  that  the  French  ships  were  on  a  lee  shore,  and  that 
the  He  de  la  Passe,  dominating  the  main  channel  into  the 
harbour,  had  been  captured  by  us  some  time  previously  and  was 
now  garrisoned  by  British  troops.  Neither  could  Pym  have  been 
expected  to  anticipate  that  during  the  action  which  ensued  the 
French  squadron  would  be  reinforced  by  a  fresh  supply  of  seamen 
despatched  in  carts  post-haste  from  Port  Louis.  At  the  very 
outset  of  the  fight  three  out  of  the  four  British  ships  went  hope- 
lessly aground  soon  after  entering  the  harbour,  this  being 
apparently  the  result  of  the  treachery  of  a  local  pilot  who  had 
been  employed  to  point  out  the  channel.  The  same  fate 
certainly  befell  two  of  the  Frenchmen  as  they  got  under  way  on 
the  approach  of  our  squadron;  but  whereas  our  ships  grounded 
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and  then  heeled  over  in  such  a  manner  that  most  of  their  guns 
could  fire  at  little  else  than  the  heavens,  the  French  frigates, 
although  stranded,  were  still  able  to  bring  their  broadsides  to 
bear  upon  their  enemy.  For  a  day  and  a  night  the  British 
submitted  helplessly  to  an  incessant  pounding.  The  Nereide, 
which,  with  her  gun-ports  awash,  was  in  a  particularly  helpless 
condition,  suffered  the  most  severely,  116  of  her  crew  being  killed 
and  scarcely  an  officer  or  man  on  board  her  escaping  unhurt 
during  the  terrible  hours  in  which  she  constituted  the  target  for 
the  concentrated  fire  of  the  French.  When  she  was  at  last  forced 
to  Sorike,  the  French  on  boarding  her  found  Willoughby  swoon- 
ing on  the  capstan,  a  mass  of  severe  wounds  and  with  one  eye 
han^ng  on  his  cheek.  Pym's  ship,  the  Sirius,  was  abandoned 
by  ber  crew,  and  was  then  set  on  fire  and  totally  destroyed  by  the 
combined  fire  of  the  hostile  squadron.  The  Iphigenia,  the  one 
English  ship  which  had  not  grounded,  made  repeated  efforts  to 
refloat  the  Sirius,  and  while  so  engaged  was  hemmed  in  and 
forcod  to  lower  her  colours  by  four  French  frigates  which  had 
been  sent  from  Port  Louis  by  the  north  of  the  island,  and  which 
did  not  come  into  view  until  it  was  too  late  to  evade  them. 
Following  upon  this,  the  garrison  of  the  lie  de  la  Passe 
surrendered,  thus  completing  the  defeat. 

However,  this  reverse  in  no  way  hindered  the  preparations 
for  the  descent  upon  Mauritius,  which  were  quietly  and  uninter- 
ruptedly continued,  until  finally  the  fleet  of  transports  convoyed 
by  the  warships  and  containing  15,000  troops,  of  which,  apparently, 
moro  than  one -half  were  British,  appeared  off  the  north  of  the 
islar.d  on  the  20th  of  October,  Major-General  Abercromby  being 
in  chief  command.  And  now  was  successfully  effected  a  dis- 
emb  irkation  of  this  force  which  for  order  and  celerity  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  surpassed  anywhere.  The  achievement  of  our 
fellow-countrymen — who,  with  only  the  comparatively  primitive 
means  of  one  hundred  years  ago  at  their  disposal,  threw  on  shore 
in  an  unsurveyed  bay  of  a  remote  island,  the  entrance  into  which 
was  through  a  break  in  a  coral  reef  only  wide  enough  to  allow 
two  or  three  pinnaces  to  row  in  abreast,  between  sunrise  and 
sunset  on  a  tropical  day,  12,000  men,  with  all  their  horses, 
artillery  and  munitions,  and  three  days'  rations — is  one  to  be 
proud  of.  And  although  there  was  no  actual  opposition  to  the 
landing,  still  it  was  to  have  been  anticipated,  and  therefore  had 
to  bo  provided  against.  Opposition  apart,  however,  the  mere 
rapidity  and  precision  of  the  whole  operation  were  remarkable — a 
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result  which  was  principally  due  to  the  foresight  of  the  naval  and 
military  leaders,  who  had  frequently  practised  those  under  them 
in  work  of  this  sort.  Not  only  was  the  force  landed  complete  in 
every  detail,  but,  as  will  be  seen  later,  it  was  ready  to  advance 
that  same  night. 

The  disembarkation  was  effected  at  Grande  Baie,  an  inlet  of 
the  sea  situated  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  island,  and 
separated  from  the  town  by  some  twelve  miles  of  level  and 
densely  wooded  country.  General  Decaen's  failure  to  oppose  the 
operation  is  to  be  explained :  (1)  by  the  fact  that  he  was  taken 
by  surprise  both  as  to  its  time  and  locale ;  (2)  by  his  inability  to 
detach  a  single  man  from  Port  Louis,  while  space  and  time  would 
not  admit  of  his  collecting  his  scattered  posts  for  the  purpose ;  and 
(8)  because,  apart  from  his  inferiority  in  this  arm,  the  flat 
jungle-clad  country  around  Grande  Baie  afforded  no  scope  for 
the  artillery  of  that  day. 

Having  completed  their  disembarkation,  the  British  moved 
forward  that  same  evening — October  21 — through  five  miles  of 
scrub- jungle,  the  intention  being  to  complete  the  advance  on 
Port  Louis  on  the  following  day.  However,  difficulties,  partly  in 
connexion  with  the  supply  of  water  and  partly  owing  to  the  lack 
of  roads  leading  to  the  objective,  prevented  this  forward  move- 
ment from  being  commenced  on  the  22nd,  and  General  Aber- 
cromby  therefore  took  up  a  position  on  some  low  wood-enclosed 
hills  about  five  miles  from  the  town.  He  nevertheless  took 
advantage  of  this  enforced  halt  to  detach  a  force  to  capture  the 
batteries  in  Tombeau  Bay  and  Arsenal  Bay  on  his  right  flank. 
But  the  army  had  been  forestalled  in  this  necessary  operation  by 
the  sailors,  the  squadron  told  off  to  cover  the  right  flank  of  the 
troops  as  they  advanced  having  landed  a  party  and  taken  the 
works  in  question  by  direct  assault. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd,  General  Decaen, 
encouraged  apparently  by  the  seeming  hesitation  of  the  invaders, 
carried  out  a  reconnaissance  of  the  British  position — an  under- 
taking which  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  for,  the  British  cavalry  not 
being  available  on  the  spot  at  the  moment,  Abercromby  sent  out 
the  light  companies  of  the  12th  and  59th  Regiments,  which, 
advancing  rapidly,  drove  off  the  reconnoitrers  with  a  loss  to  them 
of  several  men,  and  put  a  bullet  through  Decaen's  cocked  hat. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28rd,  the  British  force,  having 
overcome  -their  difficulties,  resumed  the  advance  and  almost 
immediately  came  into  contact  with  the  enemy's  skirmisbars. 
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However,  the  march  was  in  no  way  hindered,  the  defenders 
falling  back  after  a  mere  show  of  resistance,  and  being  pressed 
so  closely  that  the  British  advanced  guard  was  able  to  prevent 
them  from  destroying  the  bridge  over  the  Kiviere  Tombeau. 
Our  infantry  then  passed  rapidly  over  the  bridge,  while  the 
artillery,  regardless  of  the  steep  banks  and  the  swiftly  flowing 
rock -encumbered  stream,  dashed  into  the  river  and  reached  the 
farther  side  almost  simultaneously  with  the  main  column.  The 
French  had  taken  up  an  advantageous  position  on  the  extremity 
of  t,  long  spur  extending  seawards  from  the  range  of  hills 
enclosing  Port  Louis  on  the  land  side,  from  which  they  com- 
manded at  a  range  of  about  two  hundred  yards  the  debouchure  of 
the  defile,  consisting  of  a  narrow  road  bounded  by  impenetrable 
undergrowth,  along  which  the  British  must  advance.  The  de- 
fenders here  numbered  about  3,500  men  with  several  field-guns. 

As  the  head  of  the  British  column  emerged  from  the  defile  it 
was  met  by  a  volley  of  musketry,  while  a  discharge  of  grape  was 
directed  on  to  the  troops  farther  in  rear.  Fortunately  the 
French  seem  to  have  aimed  too  high,  for  their  fire  was  sur- 
prisingly ineffective,  and  did  not  check  the  advance.  The 
grenadiers  of  the  59th  deployed  with  deliberation,  and  then, 
supported  by  a  cross-fire  from  other  troops  which  formed  line  on 
their  flanks,  charged  straight  at  the  hill  in  front  of  them.  How- 
ever, the  French  did  not  await  the  shock,  but  broke  and  streamed 
back  towards  the  fortified  town  wall  half  a  mile  to  their  rear, 
abandoning  their  artillery.  Some  high  ground  to  the  right  front 
of  the  British  was  then  carried,  after  which  a  general  deployment 
was  ordered.  But  it  was  too  late  in  the  day,  and  the  troops  were 
also  too  exhausted  to  deliver  an  attack  on  the  defences  of  the 
town  that  night,  so  they  bivouacked  on  the  ground  which  they 
had  won. 

The  losses  incurred  during  the  afternoon's  fighting,  although 
numerically  small,  included  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell  of  the 
33rd  Kegiment,  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard,  and  Major 
O'keefe  of  the  12th.  These  casualties  were  augmented  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  night  by  a  most  unfortunate  contretemps. 
A  detachment  of  Marines  having  been  landed  from  the  Fleet  under 
cover  of  the  darkness  to  reinforce  the  troops,  these  men,  dressed 
hi  their  historic  white  trousers  and  blue  jumpers,  were  mistaken 
for  Frenchmen  as  they  approached  the  right  flank  of  the  British 
line,  with  the  result  that  fire  was  opened  upon  them,  and  several 
were  killed  before  the  error  was  discovered. 
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Either  during  the  night  of  the  23rd-24th,  or  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  General  Decaen  received  information  of  the 
arrival  of  a  fresh  English  squadron  from  the  Cape ;  while  at  day- 
break on  the  24th  the  main  British  fleet  was  observed  standing 
in  to  bombard  the  forts  guarding  the  harbour  of  Port  Louis. 
Recognising  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance,  the  French 
commander  sued  for  terms,  and  although  he  was  not  accorded 
the  full  extent  of  his  original  demands,  he  was  nevertheless  so 
leniently  treated  that  a  good  deal  of  discontent  was  occasioned 
both  amongst  the  expeditionary  force  and  in  England.  The 
French  garrison  were  accorded  permission  to  march  out  with  their 
arms  and  munitions,  and  were  despatched  to  France  in  transports 
provided  by  the  British.  To  the  island,  which  was  alluded  to  as 
having  been  *  ceded  '  instead  of  conquered,  was  granted  the 
maintenance  in  perpetuity  of  its  existing  laws — i.e.  the  Code 
Napoleon — although  its  name  was  once  more  changed  to 
Mauritius,  the  designation  originally  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
Dutch  two  hundred  years  previously. 

As  a  result  of  the  surrender,  the  English  recovered  possession 
of  the  frigate  Iphigenia,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy 
during  the  fight  at  the  He  de  la  Passe,  and  also  the  crews  of  the 
three  other  ships  which  were  lost  on  that  occasion.  These 
English  prisoners  were  all  kept  in  confinement  on  board  a  French 
frigate,  where  their  treatment  was  none  of  the  best.  On  the 
3rd  of  December  they  were  informed  that  they  were  free,  and,  in 
a  spirit  of  malice  seemingly,  their  erstwhile  gaolers  made  them  a 
present  of  several  casks  of  brandy.  Inflamed  by  this  drink,  the 
released  seamen  quarrelled  with  the  French  crew,  and,  seizing 
one  official  who  had  rendered  himself  specially  obnoxious  to 
them,  they  threw  him  overboard.  Seeing  this,  a  French  frigate 
lying  near  opened  fire  and  killed  or  wounded  a  dozen  of  the 
English. 

These  were  the  last  shots  fired  in  the  course  of  the  hostilities. 
The  total  losses  to  both  sides  during  the  campaign  of  a  few  days 
amounted  to  some  seventy  killed  and  two  hundred  wounded.  The 
results  were  the  elimination  of  French  power  and  influence  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  especially  the  freeing  of  the 
important  waterway  to  the  Far  East  from  the  interference  which 
had  hitherto  bid  fair  to  bring  all  British  enterprise  in  that 
direction  to  a. standstill. 

W.  CYPRIAN  BRIDGE. 
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OLD  DADDY  BELL  would  have  managed  quite  well  on  his  ten  shillings 
a  week  when  his  only  son  was  drowned  if  he  had  only  been  left 
alons.     Unfortunately,  his  son  had  left  behind  not  only  a  small 
hou^e,  but  furniture,  and  furniture  of  a  very  special  kind,  known  to 
the  village  people  as  mo'ogny.     The  house,  no  doubt,  was  very 
desirable,  but  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with  the  lumbering  chairs 
and  bedstead  picked  up  by  the  thrifty  seaman  at  various  sales, 
and  put  by  for  an  old  age  he  never  lived  to  reach.    All  this  Daddy 
inherited,  and  a  lonely  old  man  with  furniture  becomes  the  natural 
prey  of  every  unattached  woman  in  a  country  or  seaside  village. 
Consequently,  before  the  tombstone  erected  to  his  son — that  is  to 
say,  to  his  son's  memory,  for  the  body  was  lying  far  away  on  the  sea 
floor — had  stood  in  the  churchyard  a  week,  Daddy  found  himself 
snapped  up  in  double-quick  time  by  a  strapping  derelict  of  fifty. 
Daddy  was  so  bewildered,  that  he  was  courted,  cried,  and  married 
before  he  realised  that  the  first  of  these  processes  had  begun. 
The] ice  on  he  became  of  less  account  than  an  old  broom,  or  his 
wife's  Sunday  hat — for  the  one  was  useful  and  the  other  ornamental, 
morn  or  less,  and  Daddy,  apart  from  his  furniture,  was  neither. 
The  neighbours  thought  that  Mrs.  Bell  the  second  was  intemperate, 
and  her  face  confirmed  this.    They  said  that  her  tongue  had  driven 
her  iirst  husband  to  his  death.     Daddy  could  have  endorsed  that. 
His  liberty  disappeared  on  the  day  his  wife  promised  to  obey 
him.    Before  the  evening  his  ears  had  been  twice  boxed.    Before 
the  week  was  out  matters  were  going  without  a  hitch,     fiis  ten 
weel  ly  shillings  were  confiscated  by  Mrs.  Bell,  who  allowed  him 
instead  threepence  for  pocket-money.     His  seat  by  the  fire  was 
his  HO  more.     He  was  driven  on  to  the  quay  to  loaf  in  the  rain 
amo  ig  the  young  men,  for  he  had  no  money  to  sit  with  his  friends 
in  the  parlour  of  the  '  Ship  in  Stays  ' ;  still,  he  was  glad  to  go 
any\rhere  to  avoid  the  unceasing  contumely  and  insult.     In  fact, 
Daddy,  not  quite  realising  how  it  had  all  come  about,  began  to 
wonder  why  he  had  got  married. 

One  Chirstmas  morning,  when  a  howling  south-wester  blew  the 
sand  in  clouds  over  the  dunes,  old  Daddy  crept  into  the  church 
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and  sat  down  by  a  pillar.  He  had  always  been  a  church-goer, 
and  since  his  marriage  the  church  had  been  to  him  a  real  haven 
of  refuge.  There  he  found  peace — lustily  sung  hymns  instead 
of  shrieked  abuse.  While  he  leaned  his  head  against  the  stone 
pillar  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  river  and  of  his  son's  tombstone, 
clean  and  white,  standing  out  against  the  dark  graves.  Daddy 
joined  in  the  Christmas  hymns,  quavering  away  with  the  sailors 
and  fishermen,  and  then  composed  himself  to  listen  to  the  sermon, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  a  long  one.  Daddy,  in  spite  of  his  troubles, 
had  retained  a  strong  sense  of  romance  and  a  love  of  light  and 
colour.  What  he  liked  was  to  see  the  sun  throw  the  gorgeous 
colours  of  the  stained  glass  on  to  the  tiled  pavement  and  watch 
them  creep  along  the  floor  while  the  vicar  discoursed  at  length 
on  the  glories  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Gold  and  ruby  and  pearl 
in  the  pulpit,  and  gold  and  ruby  and  pearl  on  the  floor.  Then 
Daddy  could  have  listened  for  ever. 

But  this  Christmas  morning  the  preacher  was  a  stranger,  and  he 
told  to  the  sailors  and  fishermen  no  tale  of  colour  and  splendour, 
but  a  tale  of  drab  sordid  poverty.  In  the  name  of  the  Child  born 
that  morning  he  appealed  to  his  hard-toiling  audience  to  help 
little  ones  whose  lives  were  harder  even  than  theirs.  He  spoke  of 
the  slum  children  of  the  big  cities.  Daddy  listened  in  dull  dis- 
appointment. The  day  was  overcast,  the  windows  blurred.  The 
sand  pattered  against  the  windows,  and  the  preacher's  words 
matched  their  setting.  But  he  could  preach,  and  Daddy  grew 
interested.  He  began  to  realise  that  actually  in  the  same  country 
as  himself  there  lived  thousands  of  children  who  not  only  had 
not  enough  food  to  eat  or  clothes  to  cover  them,  but  who  knew 
nothing  of  grass  or  sand  and  who  actually  had  never  seen  the  sea. 
And  this,  while  it  struck  Daddy  as  almost  incredible,  touched  him 
far  more  than  did  their  hunger  or  cold.  He  had  never  imagined 
that  children  existed  who  could  not  play  in  green  fields  or  rush 
screaming  down  the  sands  to  splash  in  the  clean  sea-water.  He 
listened  to  the  sordid  tale  of  child-life,  crowded  in  the  smelling 
slums  and  back  courts,  till  his  heart  grew  hot  within  him.  When 
the  bag  came  round  he  eagerly  searched,  hoping  by  some  miracle 
to  find  a  penny,  but  there  was  nothing.  He  was  obliged  to  let  the 
bag  pass. 

So  interested  was  Daddy  in  the  story  of  the  little  children  that 
he  was  quite  indifferent  to  the  pitying  half -jeering  looks  and  asides 
of  his  acquaintances.  He  climbed  the  steep  street  to  a  small 
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house,  the  red  door  of  which  stood  ajar.  A  blowsy  virago  thrust 
out  her  head.  He  was  conscious  of  a  storm  of  abuse  and  a  blow 
before  being  hustled  indoors.  He  ate  his  Christmas  dinner  of 
sodde  i  pale  pork  and  greens  with  a  nervousness  that  prevented  his 
finding  any  enjoyment  in  it.  His  wife,  however,  had  two  lady 
guests  whose  spirits  quite  made  up  for  Daddy's  dulness.  When 
dinner  was  over  she  produced  a  bottle  of  fiery  port  wine,  and 
Daddy  was  thrust  out  into  the  cold  with  a  warning  not  to  appear 
again  till  teatime. 

A  big  burly  sailor  was  standing  on  the  quay  staring  down  stream 
at  the  distant  bar,  and  he  shook  his  head  and  swore  to  himself 
as  he  saw  the  old  man's  exit  and  noted  his  patient  endurance.  He 
spoke  in  rough  consolation. 

'  You  eat  too  much  for  she.  Don't  'ee,  old  Tom  ?  '  he  asked. 
'  Poor  old  soul  you  be,  to  be  sure  !  ' 

Daddy  smiled  dismally.  '  I  be  a  ter'ble  trouble,  I  expect, 
John/  he  said ;  '  an  old  man  be  like  a  babby.  He  wants  to  eat 
little  and  often.' 

'  And  she  don't  wish  'ee  to  do  neither  on  'em,  old  Tom,  I  reckon. 
You  be  an  old  man  s\nolie.  You  be  more'n  eighty  !  I  reckon  the 
Lord'li  call  'ee  soon,'  said  his  friend,  speaking  the  words  in  all 
kindness. 

Daddy  looked  at  the  tide  racing  past. 

'  I  be  ready,  John — quite  ready  when  He  calls,'  said  Daddy. 
'  Maybe  He'll  call  this  very  night,  John.  Good  day  to  'ee  ; '  and  he 
moved  off. 

John  watched  him  shuffle  slowly  away  and  then  walked  after 
him. 

'  Going  out  along?'  he  called;  'here  take  this.'  He  pulled 
out  a  lump  of  shag,  and  tearing  off  half  of  it,  slipped  the  remainder 
into  the  old  man's  pocket.  '  You  can  use  en,  I  reckon  ! ' 

'  Thank  'ee,  John,  thank  'ee.  It  be  kind  of  'ee.  My  pipe  be 
broke,  but  I  can  use  en.' 

'  And  I  reckon  I  know  who  broke  en,'  said  John  aloud.  '  Lord 
deliver  us  from  evil  women.  To  think  the  poor  soul  once  had  his 
ten  shilling  a  week  and  mo'ogny  furniture  !  ' 

Daddy  thrust  a  pinch  of  the  tobacco  into  his  cheek,  and  in  better 
spirits  moved  along  the  narrow  street  down  the  broken  ground  on  to 
the  burrows,  where  he  met  the  full  force  of  the  half-gale.  Already 
the  sLort  winter's  day  showed  signs  of  closing  in.  He  crawled 
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across  the  wind-swept  golf-links  to  the  sea.  The  grey  waters  of  the 
bay,  the  death-trap  of  small  coasters,  heaved  against  the  narrow 
white  line  of  the  horizon.  The  ebb  was  laying  bare  the  deadly 
yellow  sandspit  known  as  the  '  South  Tail.'  Lundy  Island  was 
barely  visible,  a  shapeless  mass  among  the  rain-clouds.  Between 
the  dunes  and  the  island  was  a  turmoil  of  waters.  A  Cardiff  pilot- 
boat,  reefed  down,  thrashed  her  way  up  channel.  But  for  her  the 
sea  was  empty. 

A  man  was  standing  on  top  of  the  highest  dune — a  thin  black 
figure  gazing  over  the  waters,  one  hand  holding  on  a  low  hat; 
and  as  Daddy  drew  near  he  recognised  the  preacher  of  the  morning. 
An  impulse,  which  he  could  not  resist,  to  accost  him  seized  on 
Daddy.  The  man  exercised  a  curious  fascination  over  him,  seeing 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  him  or  seen  him  before  that  morning. 
He  struck  aside  through  the  windings  of  the  sandhills  and  painfully 
climbed  the  dune. 

'  I  want  to  ask  'ee,  sir,'  he  began,  without  any  preliminary, 
'  if  that  were  true  you  told  us  this  morning  about  they  little  'uns  ? 
Or  did  'ee  make  it  up  to  get  the  money  out  of  our  pockets  ? '  went 
on  Daddy  with  absolute  directness.  '  Can  'ee  spare  a  few  minutes, 
sir,  or  maybe  I  can  walk  back  with  'ee  ?  ' 

'  The  air  is  pure  and  fresh,  and  it  is  seldom  I  get  a  chance  of 
enjoying  it,'  the  preacher  said.  '  I  am  not  leaving  the  shore  yet, 
but  I  will  talk  with  you  with  pleasure.' 

They  scrambled  down  into  a  big  bunker  under  the  lee  of  the 
dune,  and  there  the  toiler  of  the  city  told  the  toiler  of  the  sea  of 
the  lives  of  the  little  ones  amongst  whom  he  too  had  grown  old — 
the  children  who  had  never  seen  the  red  sun  flame  sullenly  out 
from  behind  Lundy  Island  or  sink  through  azure  and  saffron  into 
a  gentle  summer  sea. 

'  And,'  cried  Daddy,  when  the  speaker  ceased,  '  I  have  nothing, 
not  one  farthing  to  give  'ee  for  them.  Once  I  could,  but  now  I  have 
nought.  Not  one  farthing,  or  I  would  give  it  to  they  little  'uns, 
sir!' 

'  My  friend,'  the  preacher  answered  sententiously,  but  in  a 
kindly  tone,  for  he  saw  Daddy's  eyes,  '  God  looks  beyond  mere 
gold  and  silver.  You  would  give  if  you  were  able,  and  He  will 
see  the  cup  of  cold  water  in  your  heart.  Your  sympathy  may 
bring  the  little  children  a  blessing  greater  than  money.' 

'  Good  day,  sir.  Thank  'ee,'  said  old  Daddy,  shaking  the 
proffered  hand. 
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Ho  walked  from  the  shelter  of  the  bunker  to  the  edge  of  the 
wet  sand,  bare  now  for  a  mile.  To  his  right  a  black  mass  lay 
forlor.i,  as  a  great  whale  left  stranded  by  the  ebb.  It  was  the 
wreck  of  a  large  ketch  that  had  gone  ashore  a  few  months  previously, 
drowning  her  crew  of  three  men,  the  master's  body  being  flung 
beside  the  wreck,  both  lying  unnoticed  from  early  evening  till 
broad  daylight.  Daddy's  eyes  shone.  Here  he  was  in  his  element. 
He  stared  defiantly  at  the  broken  seas  and  driving  rain- clouds. 
Memory  recalled  a  Christmas  Day,  nearer  fifty  than  forty  years  ago, 
when  he,  the  coxswain  of  the  lifeboat,  stood  drenched  and  three- 
parts  stunned  and  called  on  a  fresh  crew  to  take  his  boat,  already 
twice  upset,  through  the  surf  that  was  hammering  the  foreign 
barque  to  pieces.  For  the  exploit  he  had  won  two  medals — one  at 
the  instance  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  himself. 

Presently  a  gleam  shone  out  from  the  blackness  hiding  Lundy 
Island.  The  angry  sun  approaching  its  setting  threw  sullen  red 
bearm  across  the  waters.  The  pools  left  on  the  great  expanse  of 
sand  glowed  and  glistened  a  brilliant  red,  brighter  even,  the  old  man 
fancied,  than  the  colours  on  the  church  floor.  Pool  after  pool 
caught  the  light  till  the  wet  sands  turned  into  a  network  of  crimson. 
Then  the  sun  dipped  behind  the  clouds  and  sank  in  a  wild  glow  of 
scarier,  and  dull  purples.  As  the  colours  died  away  Daddy  turned 
to  go. 

But  in  a  little  pool  close  to  his  feet  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  spark 
of  the  red  fire  still  lingered.  He  stooped  down.  Sure  enough 
something  was  gleaming  in  the  clear  sea-water.  He  picked  it  out 
with  trembling  fingers.  It  was  a  great  gold  ring,  and  in  it  was  set 
one  slining  red  stone.  To  Daddy's  dull  eyes  it  shone  even  as  the 
sun  had  shone. 

Hi  3  fingers  closed  tight  on  it,  and  he  thrust  it  into  his  coat- 
pocket.  He  stared  round  him,  but  no  one  was  in  sight.  East, 
south,  and  north  lay  the  spinning  sand-dunes.  Before  him  stretched 
the  sea,  and  both  sea  and  land  were  deserted.  Daddy  took  out 
his  trjasure  and  gloated.  Of  its  value  he  had  no  doubt.  He 
allowed  the  romantic  element  free  play.  That  it  was  of  very 
great  orice  he  had  no  doubt  at  all. 

'  Jools,'  Daddy  muttered — '  goold,  ruby,  and  pearl.  Goold,  ruby, 
and  poarl.  And  if  the  sun  wor  out,  wouldn't  'er  flash  proper  ! ' 

He  quite  naturally  considered  the  ring  his  own  property.  The 
sea  that  had  taken  everything  from  him  had  returned  him 
something  at  last.  Daddy  meant  to  keep  it,  or  rather  sell  it.  It 
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represented  to  him  everything  of  which  his  marriage  had  robbed  him 
—the  ten  shillings  a  week,  the  tobacco  and  glass,  and  the  society  of 
his  friends.  He  stood  quite  still,  and  thankfulness  filled  his  breast. 

'  I  be  old,'  he  said ;  '  what  'er  '11  fetch  '11  last  me  out,  and  to  spare 
too ' ;  and  it  is  sad  to  think  Daddy  did  not  contemplate  sharing  the 
proceeds  of  his  find  with  Mrs.  Bell. 

In  great  spirits  he  turned  away  to  cross  the  sandhills  before 
darkness  fell,  stumbling  along  absorbed  in  the  delightful  problem 
of  how  to  dispose  of  his  prize  and  where  to  store  the  resultant  coin. 

With  the  sinking  of  the  sun  the  evening  turned  bitterly  cold. 
The  stinging  wind,  shifting  a  couple  of  points,  blew  right  ashore, 
driving  Daddy  over  the  burrows.  He  ploughed  along  full  of 
pleasant  thoughts,  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  clutching  the 
ring,  over  the  grass,  up  to  the  arch  of  the  road,  and  there  he  stopped 
to  take  breath,  looking  back  at  the  burrows  below,  over  which  he 
had  come.  The  plain  was  dingy  grey  and  a  mass  of  shifting  shadows, 
but  he  fancied  he  could  make  out  a  dark  spot  moving  among  them 
—the  figure  of  the  returning  preacher.  And  then  poor  Daddy  ! 
With  his  eyes  on  the  preacher  and  his  fingers  on  the  ring,  the  two 
ideas  connected  !  He  was  called  on  for  his  sacrifice. 

He  stood  smitten,  leaning  against  the  coping.  He  laid  the  ring 
on  the  stone.  It  flashed  no  longer  in  the  grey  evening,  and  the 
light  had  gone  from  Daddy's  eyes  as  well. 

"  Would  give  if  you  were  able  "  !     Those  words  he  spoke,' 
groaned  Daddy ;   '  and  now  I  be  able  !  ' 

To  his  mind  the  issue  was  painful,  but  simple.  In  his  prosperous 
days  he  would  have  slipped  the  ring  on  his  finger  and  proudly 
displayed  it ;  but  his  own  misery  had  given  him  understanding, 
taught  him  that  there  was  a  lot  worse  than  his,  and  Daddy  was 
learning  that  in  adversity  there  is  knowledge,  and  in  knowledge 
self-sacrifice. 

'  I  can't,  0  Lord !  I  can't  do  it,'  muttered  Daddy,  and 
stumbled  down  the  dark  road  to  the  village. 

It  was  quite  dark,  but  by  the  light  of  the  single  gas-lamp  he 
sought  out  John,  and,  taking  him  aside,  told  him  of  the  treasure 
and  revealed  his  plan. 

'  'Tis  to  sell  'er,  and  you  to  keep  the  money  for  me,  that  I  have 
ordained,'  said  Daddy.  '  I  did  think  of  running,  but  she  would 
follow  after  and  catch  me,  I  reckon,'  he  concluded. 

John,  who  had  listened  with  wonder  and  thorough  sympathy, 
fell  readily  in  with  Daddy's  plan. 
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'  Ay,  Daddy,  you  hand  'er  over  to  me.  I'll  take  'er  up  the  line 
and  nell  'er.  Wunnerful  lucky  old  man  you  be  !  Will  'ee  hand 
'er  over  now  ?  '  said  John.  '  Let's  have  a  look  at  'er.'  John, 
eager  for  a  sight  of  the  trove,  stretched  out  his  hand. 

Daddy  nodded  assent  and  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  but 
the  sound  of  the  church  bell  calling  to  evening  service  made  him 
pauso. 

'  I'll— I'll  hand  'er  over  after  church,'  he  said.  '  Thank  'ee, 
John  thank'ee.' 

Tne  church  was  again  full,  but  the  floor  was  dull ;  the  coloured 
panee  shone  now  out  into  the  night,  and  Daddy  sat  at  war  with 
himself.  Through  prayer  and  hymn  and  carol  Daddy  wavered, 
deciding  only  to  become  undecided.  To  his  terror,  there  was  no 
sermon  that  night,  and  the  quiet  interval  for  reflection  was  denied 
him.  The  missionary  had  gone  to  preach  at  a  neighbouring  church, 
but  before  the  final  hymn  the  vicar,  with  the  offertory-bag  in  his 
hand,  turned  to  the  congregation. 

1  The  collection  this  evening,'  he  said,  '  will  be  for  the  poor 
children  of  the  big  cities,  of  whom  you  heard  this  morning,'  and 
then  added  :  '  Let  no  man  give  grudgingly  or  of  necessity,  for  God 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver.' 

In  the  midst  of  a  strenuous  hymn  the  bag  arrived,  and  old 
Daddy  straightened  himself  to  meet  it.  He  thrust  his  hand  bravely 
into  his  jacket-pocket.  Something  that  chinked  fell  into  the  bag, 
and  with  it  a  prayer  that  the  Lord  would  bless  the  poor  slum 
children  and  would  also  call  to  Himself  the  old  man  who  had  parted 
with  his  good  fortune.  When  the  hymn  was  roared  to  a  conclusion, 
Daddy  knelt,  nothing  better  than  a  broken  child  himself,  and 
stripped  once  more  of  worldly  wealth.  Yet  the  blessing  from  the 
altar  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  old  white  head. 

John  met  Daddy  outside  the  church  according  to  the  appoint- 
ment. His  chagrin  for  Daddy's  sake,  be  it  said,  was  very  great, 
and  lie  could  not  help  adding  that  in  his  opinion  the  Lord  had 
helped  Daddy,  and  Daddy  had  no  business  to  part  with  the  gift. 
John  was  not  at  all  pleased,  and  Daddy's  action  seemed  likely  to 
satisfy  no  one. 

His  wife  was  exceedingly  angry  at  Daddy's  not  appearing  at 
the  t(  a-table  where  he  was  so  unwelcome.  John,  as  has  been  said, 
was  annoyed  also.  The  person  least  pleased  of  all  was  the  vicar 
when  in  the  vestry  he  drew  from  the  offertory-bag  a  large  and 
heavy  brass  ring  with  a  bogus  and  prodigious  ruby  stone.  For 
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a  moment  he  had  been  himself  deceived,  which  added  to  his  annoy- 
ance. He  took  it  home,  and,  having  explained  to  the  missionary 
at  the  supper- table  that  it  had  evidently  come  from  a  cracker 
and  been  deposited  in  the  bag  by  some  mischievous  child  or  godless 
scoffer,  threw  it  contemptuously  into  the  fire. 

If  Daddy's  prayer  had  been  answered,  and  he  had  been  called 
home  that  night  with  the  memory  of  his  sacrifice  fresh  upon  him, 
none  could  have  cavilled.  His  release,  however,  came  in  another 
way,  but  still  through  the  agency  of  the  ring.  John  was  quite 
unable  to  keep  the  story  of  Daddy's  extraordinary  behaviour  to 
himself.  At  the  '  Ship  in  Stays  '  he  told  the  story,  and  stated  that 
Daddy's  reason  for  parting  with  the  treasure  must  have  been  that 
he  knew  Mrs.  Bell  was  sure  to  learn  of  the  find,  and  was  desirous 
that  anyone,  even  the  slum  children,  should  benefit  rather  than 
she.  This  was  thought  reasonable,  though  aD  marvelled  at 
Daddy's  daring. 

But  the  next  day  the  news  of  Daddy's  find,  its  value  enormously 
exaggerated,  reached  Mrs.  Bell,  fortunately  for  Daddy,  after  he 
had  been  turned  into  the  street.  Mrs.  Bell,  unable  to  wait,  dis- 
hevelled and  panting  for  information,  made  her  way  to  the  vicarage, 
where  she  found  the  vicar.  She  demanded  the  immediate  return 
of  the  property,  and  the  vicar,  instead  of  adopting  the  obvious  course 
of  explaining  Daddy's  mistake  and  the  worthlessness  of  the  ring, 
took  the  ground  that  the  contents  of  the  offertory-bag  were  the 
property  of  the  Church  :  that  a  gift  so  bestowed  was  not  to  be 
discussed  with  a  third  party.  Mrs.  Bell's  excitement  rose  so  high 
that  the  vicar — a  rather  timid  man — gave  ground,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  tell  her  that  the  ring  was  burnt.  Mrs.  Bell  interpreted 
this  statement  to  mean  that  he  intended  to  keep  it  for  himself  ; 
she  altogether  lost  her  temper,  and  the  vicar  hurriedly  sent  for 
the  police. 

Daddy  was  on  the  quay,  sitting  by  the  water  looking  at  the 
trawlers  coming  up  the  river,  when  the  noise  of  his  wife's  passing 
to  the  police-station  echoed  down  the  narrow  street.  It  was  a  short 
three  hundred  yards  from  vicarage  to  station,  but  the  two  powerful 
constables  composing  the  force  were  obliged  to  exert  all  their  powers 
to  remove  her  from  the  one  to  the  other.  A  cold  cell,  however, 
so  reduced  her  spirit  that  she  sent  for  Daddy  to  bail  her  out,  an  error 
which  he  would  have  committed  had  he  not  been  forcibly  prevented 
by  his  friends  of  the  '  Ship  in  Stays.' 
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f  The  best  place  for  her,'  was  the  unanimous  opinion ;  '  and  if 
she  gets  six  months  on  top,  better  still.' 

The  police  showed  their  wounds  and  torn  uniforms  to  the 
magistrates,  and,  unnerved  by  the  disgrace  of  the  arrest,  she 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  assaults  on  the  police.  Though  the  vicar 
withdrew  the  question  of  broken  ornaments  and  furniture,  she 
was  sentenced  to  six  weeks'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

But  Mrs.  Bell  was  destined  never  to  see  the  village  and  the  old 
husband,  whom  she  had  so  badly  treated,  again.  Wrecked  by 
excess  and  deprived  of  stimulant,  she  died  in  the  prison  infirmary 
before  she  had  completed  her  sentence.  And  so  the  freedom  which 
Daddy  had  refused  came  to  him,  after  all,  through  the  ring. 

To  him  the  vicar's  motive  for  the  fiction  of  the  destruction  of 
the  treasure  was  quite  clear :  to  save  him — Daddy — from  the 
vengeance  of  Mrs.  Bell.  By  affirming  the  ring's  worthlessness 
her  wrath  might  be  lessened.  With  a  feeble  wink  he  congratulated 
the  puzzled  vicar  on  his  astuteness.  But  that  the  treasure  reached 
its  destination  he  never  doubted. 

And  now  Daddy  has  regained  full  possession  of  the  furniture 
and  ohe  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  he  has  rejoined  his  friends  in  the 
parlour  of  the  '  Ship  in  Stays.'  He  is  a  grateful  old  man ;  and  in 
church,  when  the  beautiful  colours  lie  thick  on  the  floor,  he  thinks 
of  the  benefits  which  the  wonderful  ring  is  working  among  the 
little  slum  children  and  of  the  glories  of  that  Home  so  soon  to  be 
his. 

W.  H.  ADAMS, 
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THE  LEAVES    OF    THE    TREE. 
BY  ARTHUR  C.   BENSON. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

THE  Editor  of  the  COKNHILL  has  permitted  me  to  exhibit  a 
little  gallery  of  portraits  in  his  pages.  The  only  conditions  he 
has  made  are  that  they  should  be  the  portraits  of  men  whom  I 
have  known  well  enough  to  describe  with  some  degree  of  personal 
vivacity,  and  that  they  should  also  be  people  the  effect  of 
whose  influence  and  character  I  had  to  some  extent  experienced ; 
not  mere  remote  figures,  whom  I  had  seen  like  statues  at  the 
ends  of  vistas,  with  everlasting  gestures  of  frozen  emotion, 
or  whose  voices  I  had  publicly  heard  conversing  or  expostulating, 
persuading  or  explaining;  but  actual  persons,  whose  remarks 
had  been  addressed  sincerely  or  intimately  to  myself,  and  with 
whom  I  had  been  in  some  sort  of  direct  relation.  This  was  a 
grateful  task,  and  one  which  I  accepted  with  genuine  delight. 

But  when  I  came  to  consider  the  question  more  closely,  I 
foresaw  certain  very  real  and  positive  difficulties.  I  have 
determined  to  write  with  the  utmost  candour  and  frankness ;  and 
this  in  the  first  place  creates  a  difficulty,  because  even  men  who 
have  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  publicity,  though  they  belong 
in  a  sense  to  the  whole  world,  yet  are  in  a  sense  private  property 
as  well.  I  should  not  myself  claim  any  property  in  the  illus- 
trious dead,  however  nearly  they  might  have  been  related  to 
myself.  I  cannot  conceive  objecting  to  anything  being  said  or 
written  of  anyone  whom  I  had  known  well  or  loved,  after  their 
death,  provided  only  that  it  were  true.  Indeed,  our  whole 
attitude  of  mind  about  the  dead  seems  to  me  strangely  narrow 
and  artificial.  We  talk  freely  enough  about  the  living,  and  do 
not  hesitate,  in  an  intimate  circle,  to  discuss  plainly  the  faults 
and  failings  of  those  whom  we  love.  The  only  reason  why  we 
do  not  discuss  such  things  more  openly  with  people  outside  the 
intimate  circle  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  a  desire  to  safeguard  our 
friends,  and  not  to  put  a  weapon  into  the  hands  of  possible  foes. 
But  death  removes  all  that ;  and  the  idea  of  trying  to  preserve 
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a  reputation  unblemished,  at  the  expense  of  truth,  to  guard  a 
man's  memory  by  suppressing  facts,  seems  to  me  hopelessly 
insincere  and  faint-hearted.  To  doctor  a  record,  so  as  to  make 
it  into  an  attractive  romance,  is  a  childish,  almost  a  savage 
thing.  The  old  phrase  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  is  often  mis- 
interpreted; it  does  not  mean  that  one  must  indiscriminately 
praise  the  dead,  but  rather  that  one  ought  not  to  say  anything 
about  them  if  one  cannot  praise  them.  But  both  principles 
alike  seem  to  me  to  be  vicious,  in  sacrificing  honesty  to 
decorum.  There  are,  of  course,  people  whom  it  is  better  not 
to  write  about  at  all,  or  even  to  read  about;  whom,  indeed, 
it  is  better  to  forget  altogether,  if  one  can,  people  of  mean, 
cruel,  treacherous,  or  selfish  dispositions,  whose  example  is 
only  valuable  because  it  shows  one  what  to  detest,  and  whose 
whole  existence  gives  one  a  sort  of  ugly  shuddering  doubt 
about  the  plans  and  purposes  of  God — people  who  have  made 
havoc  of  their  own  lives  and  of  the  lives  of  those  about  them, 
whose  death  would  have  been  at  any  time  desirable,  and 
the  earlier  it  had  occurred  so  much  the  better  for  the  world. 
But  even  so  I  am  not  quite  sure,  because  one  would  not  think 
of  applying  the  same  principle  to  works  of  imagination;  and 
books  or  plays  which  show  the  horror  and  misery  of  such  lives 
can  do  more  good  than  a  multitude  of  sermons.  Besides,  I 
believe  that  the  only  way  of  getting  at  the  secret  of  the  world 
is  to  employ  the  scientific  method,  not  blinking  the  facts  which 
make  against  the  theories  which  we  should  like  to  be  able  to 
maintain.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  study  of  diseased 
souls  should  be  left  to  moral  pathologists  and  psychologists.  It 
is  not  a  good  thing  for  ordinary  people  to  read  the  details  of 
diseases,  because  the  unconscious  imagination  is  capable  of  play- 
ing very  disagreeable  tricks  and  inducing  a  debilitating  sort  of 
imitation.  And  thus  it  is  perhaps  better  that  the  study  of 
crimes  and  moral  failings  should  be  left  to  professed  moralists 
and  philosophers,  whose  business  it  is  to  arrive  at  theories  by 
analysis  and  comparison;  unless  indeed  such  sad  histories  are 
glorified  and  uplifted  by  art  and  inspiration,  in  which  case  they 
may  become  true  and  moving  pictures,  and  lead  people  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  the  beginnings  of  evil. 

But  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  men  who  have  played 
upon  the  whole  a  noble  part  in  life,  whose  vision  has  been 
clear  and  whose  heart  has  been  wide,  who  have  not  only  followed 
their  own  personal  ambitions,  but  have  really  desired  to  leave 
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the  world  better  and  happier  than  they  found  it — in  such  cases, 
indiscriminate  praise  is  not  only  foolish  and  untruthful,  it  is 
positively  harmful  and  noxious.  What  one  desires  to  see  in  the 
lives  of  others  is  some  sort  of  transformation,  some  evidence  of 
patient  struggling  with  faults,  some  hint  of  failings  triumphed 
over,  some  gain  of  generosity  and  endurance  and  courage.  To 
slur  over  the  faults  and  failings  of  the  great  is  not  only  in- 
artistic, it  is  also  faint-hearted  and  unjust.  It  alienates  sym- 
pathy, it  substitutes  unreal  adoration  for  wholesome  admiration, 
it  afflicts  the  reader,  conscious  of  frailty  and  struggle,  with  a 
sense  of  hopeless  despair  in  the  presence  of  anything  so 
supremely  high-minded  and  flawless.  Such  writing  turns  human 
beings  into  stones  and  statues.  It  deprives  them  of  humanity 
and  loveableness.  The  figures  whom  one  really  loves  and 
worships,  in  history  and  fiction,  are  the  people  with  great  virtues 
and  great  faults,  not  the  stainless,  unruffled,  icy  saints  who 
picked  their  way  daintily  through  the  mire.  For,  after  all,  in 
life,  there  is  plenty  of  dirt  and  even  blood  about,  and  one  cannot 
come  out  of  it  with  feet  unsoiled  and  garments  unstained.  The 
men  whose  lives  and  memories  have  affected  human  beings 
deeply  have  been  men  like  David  and  Socrates,  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Paul,  St.  Francis  and  Mahomet,  Dr.  Johnson  and  Walter 
Scott,  Ruskin  and  Carlyle — men  of  large  hearts  and  passionate 
impulses,  who,  in  spite  of  faults  and  sorrows,  have  made  a 
gallant  and  heroic  business  out  of  life,  and  who  encourage  one 
to  desire  goodness,  because  their  goodness  seems  such  a  beautiful 
and  attractive  thing.  No  one  ever  wanted  to  be  good  like  pious 
.Eneas  or  King  Arthur,  or  desired  even  dimly  to  adopt  the 
attributes  of  the  Eternal  Father  as  depicted  by  Milton ! 

Of  course,  the  one  thing  which  differentiates  the  noble  man 
from  the  ignoble  is  his  power  of  caring  passionately  and  desper- 
ately about  other  people,  and  of  spending  himself  for  their  happi- 
ness and  welfare.  The  great  spirits  of  the  world  do  not  want 
to  compel  other  people  to  be  good  and  wise,  to  be  obeyed  and 
admired.  They  only  want  to  share  their  joy  in  all  that  is  noble 
and  pure,  because  it  brings  them  such  radiant  and  incalculable 
happiness;  they  feel  that  if  they  could  only  explain  it  all  to 
others  and  put  it  in  the  right  light,  it  would  save  so  much 
horrible  misery  and  despair.  The  sorrows  of  the  great-hearted 
are  the  agonies  of  seeing  things  go  wrong  and  being  unable  to 
help.  It  is  the  dreadful  load  of  preventible  misery  that  crushes 
the  life  out  of  those  who  care  for  others.  They  cannot  just 
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warn  and  advise,  and  then  shrug  their  shoulders  at  the  sight  of 
men  and  women  drifting  into  wretchedness.  They  feel  all  the 
horror  of  nightmare,  when  one  seems  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  forced  to  see  some  idiotic  tragedy  enacted  before  dumb 
lips  and  staring  eyes  and  helpless  hands. 

Of  course,  to  read  the  lives  of  men  of  the  heroic  type  has  its 
discouraging  side.  One  realises  how  cold  and  faint-hearted  one 
is,  Low  pettily  selfish,  how  sensitively  vain.  One  despairs  of 
ever  being  able  to  feel  or  to  care  like  that !  But  the  more  that 
one  knows  of  the  secret  processes  of  mind  and  soul,  the  more 
clear  it  becomes  that  to  keep  one's  thought  and  heart  desirously 
set  upon  what  one  knows  to  be  high  and  true,  is  the  one  chance 
that  such  influences  will  creep  by  viewless  channels  into  the 
mind.  Below  reasoning  faculties  and  conventional  practices, 
there  seems  to  be  in  every  one  of  us  a  spirit  of  ancient  lineage 
and  blind  processes,  which  acts  surely  and  stubbornly  on  some 
hidden  determination  of  its  own.  One  sees  men  of  tranquil 
fancies  and  logical  sense  spun  off  their  feet  by  the  surge  and 
rush  of  some  elemental  passion.  One  sees  vivid  sensitive  imagi- 
native people,  of  sweet  nature  and  uplifted  thought,  acting  stub- 
bornly and  persistently,  in  spite  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  in 
obedience  to  some  vile  desire,  hating  and  abhorring  it,  and  yet 
with  no  power  to  withstand  the  tragic  impulse.  These  are  the 
deep  and  dark  secrets  of  life,  the  pages  in  the  world's  book  which 
we  must  read  for  all  our  shuddering  reluctance. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  which  so  clearly 
shows  the  weakness  of  our  belief  in  the  permanence  of  individu- 
ality, our  lack  of  faith  in  immortality,  in  spite  of  our  loud  and 
glib  profession  to  the  contrary,  as  the  low-spirited  way  in  which 
we  persist  in  thinking,  and  speaking  of  the  dead  as  if  their  human 
life  were  all,  as  if  the  record  were  closed  and  the  progress 
arrested.  If  we  really  felt  sure  we  should  encounter  the  spirits 
of  those  we  have  loved  in  some  other  sphere,  we  should  be 
ash  imed  to  look  them  in  the  face  if  we  had  praised  them  in- 
sincerely, understood  them  feebly,  poured  nauseous  unction  over 
their  memories,  embalmed  them  with  luscious  and  heady  spices, 
hidden  them  away  securely  in  the  tomb.  What  can  the  soul, 
in  its  path  among  the  stars,  care  about  the  nodding  hearse- 
plumes  and  the  brandished  handkerchief?  Who  that  is  freed 
from  the  low-hung  skies,  the  sickly  light  of  earth,  its  noisy 
clamours,  its  mean  whispers,  could  care  to  have  the  record  of  his 
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life  wrapped  in  specious  disguises  and  in  rank  perfumes?  Does 
not  everyone  hope  that  with  the  putting-off  of  the  poor  body  he 
may  also  put  off  at  least  some  of  the  superficial  and  despicable 
faults  of  temperament — uneasy  vanities,  mean  ambitions,  petty 
cowardices,  comfortable  vices?  Who  that  had  a  grain  of  sin- 
cerity in  his  soul  would  not  desire  that  if  anything  were  said  of 
him  at  all,  in  record  or  monument,  it  should  at  least  be  utterly 
and  transparently  sincere? 

Nothing  can  excuse  a  biographer  for  unreality,  or  exaggerated 
praise,  or  suppression  of  the  shadows  of  temperament,  except  the 
absolute  conviction  that  the  soul  whom  he  so  undertakes  to 
bedaub  and  adorn  is  utterly  and  entirely  dead  and  perished ;  in 
which  case  a  biography  means  a  mere  gushing  attempt  to  relieve, 
at  any  sacrifice  of  truth  and  sense,  the  equally  faithless  sorrow 
of  bereaved  friends  and  relations. 

There  was  a  time  when,  though  I  was  not  sincere  enough  to 
admit  it,  and  indeed  urgently  proclaimed  the  contrary,  I  did 
practically,  though  not  confessedly,  hold  the  belief  myself  that 
death  was  indeed  the  end  of  soul  and  body  alike.  I  professed 
myself  a  Christian  believer,  but  I  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
think  of  the  dead  as  gone  and  ended.  But  of  late  I  have 
come  to  feel  very  differently.  Let  me  speak  frankly,  and  say 
that  the  opposite  truth  has  come  home  to  me  through  intense 
and  prolonged  suffering  of  a  most  grievous  kind,  through 
the  sight  of  mental  torture  in  the  case  of  more  than  one 
very  dear  to  myself,  through  ambitions  deeply  and  justly  dis- 
appointed, through  the  realisation  of  great  moral  cowardice  in 
myself,  and  ugly  desires  for  material  satisfaction.  Through 
sorrow  and  bitter  humiliation,  through  a  process  of  stern  empty- 
ing of  the  soul,  through  the  severe  denial  of  joy  and  light,  one 
blessed  truth  has  dawned  upon  me.  I  have  seen  and  perceived 
that  the  soul  is  a  very  ancient  and  tenacious  and  long-lived 
thing;  that  its  past  is  not  bounded  by  birth  or  its  future  by 
death ;  that  it  is  like  a  thread  in  a  tapestry,  that  emerges  for  an 
instant  to  complete  a  picture,  to  give  a  touch  of  bright  colour 
or  haunted  shade,  and  disappears  again  behind  the  woof  to 
emerge  again  in  a  different  scene. 

I  would  not  here  indulge  in  vague  theories  as  to  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  spirit,  but  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  it  is  at  least 
of  as  imperishable  stuff  as  the  matter  which  clothes  it.  And, 
further,  that  while  we  see  matter,  when  life  ceases  to  animate  it. 
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quietly  sink  back  into  the  common  stock,  only  to  be  reanimated 
again  in  other  forms  of  animal  or  herb,  so  the  stuff  of  the  soul 
may  well  sink  back  for  awhile  into  some  silent  reservoir  of  life, 
to  be  impelled  some  future  day,  by  laws  of  which  at  present  we  can 
have  no  cognisance,  into  some  other  living  and  breathing  form. 
And  just,  too,  as  the  primal  atom  into  which  all  matter  is  ulti- 
mately resolved  has  no  quality  that  we  know  of,  but  gains  its 
quality  as  muscle  or  tissue,  as  the  hue  or  scent  of  the  flower,  from 
juxtaposition  and  admixture,  so  may  it  be  with  the  soul.  What- 
ever happens,  it  is  in  everything  that  we  are  merged,  and  not  in 
nothing.  And  then,  too,  this  sense  of  identity,  whatever  it  is,  is 
the  only  thing  of  which  I  am  wholly  and  absolutely  certain  in  a 
world  that  may  be  but  a  world  of  shadows ;  and  thus,  a  cessation 
of  identity  is  the  one  inconceivable  thought,  because  the  sense  of 
identity  is  the  parent  of  all  thought  and  impression.  It  seems  to 
me  to  matter  little  whether  the  metaphysician  says,  sum  ergo 
cogito  or  cogito  ergo  sum.  Consciousness  is  not  the  cause  of 
existence,  but  it  may  well  be  the  proof.  I  do  not  think  that  memory 
can  exist  apart  from  the  material  brain.  But  that  seems  to  me 
an  unimportant  matter;  what  matters  is  that  I  should  still  be 
able  to  feel,  under  whatever  change  of  scene  and  circumstance, 
that  I  am  still  myself.  I  do  not  believe  that  memory  persists, 
but  the  effect  of  life  exists,  and  the  self  that  rises  from  the 
ash<38  of  the  old  is  the  self  that  has  been  moulded  by  the  act,  the 
word,  and  the  thought.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  the  self  of  every 
man  is  a  thing  far  stronger  and  older  than  the  petty  accidents 
thai  for  a  time  enshrine  it ;  and,  though  we  are  in  a  sense  subject 
to  material  laws,  yet  we  are  in  a  much  truer  sense  independent  of 
them  and  stronger  than  them. 

And  thus  one  comes  to  perceive  that  the  thing  which  matters 
in  tae  history  of  every  soul  is  not  the  amount  of  our  achievement 
and  success,  or  the  materials  in  which  we  work,  but  the  quality 
of  our  acts  and  words  and  the  method  by  which  we  produce  them. 
We  are  utterly  taken  in,  as  a  rule,  by  the  material  environment. 
A  man  in  a  great  position,  a  monarch  or  a  statesman,  a  priest  or 
a  writer,  may  be  merely  as  a  worm  in  a  fruit.  We  congratulate  the 
worm  not  on  its  energy,  but  on  the  size  of  the  fruit  which  it 
has  the  opportunity  of  devouring.  Meanwhile,  a  man  without 
opportunity,  immured  in  a  trivial  round  of  duty,  and  among 
dull  and  uncongenial  companions,  may  be  as  a  delicate  flower 
of  ^eathed  petal  and  poignant  fragrance,  that  fulfils  its  sweet 
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destiny  unobserved  in  some  untrodden  woodland.  The  point  is 
the  beauty  and  singleness  of  our  aim,  and  the  nearness  with  which 
we  achieve  it,  not  the  accident  of  wealth  and  fame  or  the  incident 
of  social  impressiveness. 

Does  this  seem  more  than  an  old  and  weary  truth — one  of  the 
maxims  that  we  throw  aside  with  our  childish  copybooks?  I  do 
not  know;  it  is  not  so  to  me.  One  of  my  commonest  experiences 
nowadays  is  to  stumble  upon  some  such  frozen  aphorism,  which 
seemed  in  childhood  but  a  tangle  of  ugly  words,  and  to  perceive 
in  the  light  of  experience  that  it  is  a  gem  of  truth  crystallised 
from  countless  generations  of  human  hope  and  suffering;  and 
so,  too,  as  one  gets  older,  one  learns  the  same  sort  of  truth  about 
persons.  Then,  one  was  impressed  by  brilliant  and  meteoric 
persons,  who  performed  gracefully  and  effectively,  with  flourish 
and  charm;  and  one  valued  and  rated  the  performance  more 
highly  if  one  believed  that  neither  effort  nor  patience  lay  behind 
it.  It  was  the  charm,  the  captivating  grace  that  mattered ;  and 
if  to  that  was  added  a  superficial  modesty  and  courtesy,  which 
abstained  from  calling  attention  to  the  act  or  the  word,  and 
claimed  no  deference  or  attention,  then  the  victory  seemed  com- 
plete. But  one  put  aside  as  so  much  humble  drudgery  the 
failures  of  clumsy  people,  however  painstaking  and  persevering 
they  might  be.  The  easy  triumph,  that  was  the  sign  of  true 
merit;  worse  than  that,  one  thrust  aside  the  faithful  and  ser- 
viceable affections  and  courtesies  of  the  ungraceful  and  the 
obscure,  the  patient  attempts  to  conciliate  and  win.  Good -humour, 
goodwill,  enthusiasm,  virtue,  temperance,  reliability — how  little 
one  thought  of  them  in  comparison  with  grace  and  radiance ! 

The  years  have  passed,  and  a  certain  sorting  has  taken  place. 
I  will  not  say  that  the  charm  and  the  brilliance  of  some  of  may 
contemporaries  have  not  had  their  reward.  They  have  been  re- 
warded, because  the  world  does  value  such  things,  does  crown 
them.  Some  of  these  attractive  figures  have  added  patience  to 
their  brilliance,  have  developed  industry;  but  some  have  lapsed 
in  their  flight,  and  trail  their  pinions  in  the  dust.  Others  of  no 
brilliance  or  distinction  have  won  their  way  by  sincerity  and 
kindness  and  trustworthiness.  But  the  best  test  of  all — and  it 
is  here  that  the  old  maxims  still  seem  to  me  to  err — is  whether 
a  man  in  his  maturity  gathers  complacency  about  his  efforts. 
To  be  contented  is  success,  to  be  complacent  is  failure.  To  be 
pleased  with  life,  or  at  all  events  to  be  interested  in  life,  to 
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trace  the  sincere  goodwill,  the  steadfast  purpose,  the  wise  affection 
of  the  Father  of  all  in  the  retrospect  of  past  years — enough  at 
least  i;o  enable  one  to  look  forward,  with  a  deep  curiosity,  a  lofty 
emotion,  to  the  pages  which  yet  remain  to  be  turned — that  is  the 
right  attitude  for  all  who  live  by  faith  at  all.  One  learns  not 
to  expect  everything,  and  yet  to  hope  for  anything;  one  learns 
to  trust  the  design  of  God  rather  than  one's  own  prudence  and 
prescience;  and  this  is  to  be  contented.  But  the  complacent 
man  learns  to  give  the  credit  to  his  own  industry  and  sagacity 
rathe::  than  gratefully  to  acknowledge  his  good  fortune.  He 
despises  the  fortunes  of  others,  without  caring  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  their  failure.  He  sees  nothing  hopeful  or  invigorating 
in  defeat;  he  treats  sorrow  and  illness  as  ugly  interruptions  to 
his  own  well-matured  plans.  He  thinks  of  a  man's  life  as  a 
printed  and  bound  memoir,  finished  and  complete,  and  glorifies 
his  faithlessness  and  his  lack  of  imagination  by  the  name  of 
sterling  common  sense.  But  all  this  has  to  be  unlearned  some 
time;  because  the  only  hope  is  to  recognise  that  performance 
is  nothing  except  in  so  far  as  it  exalts  and  cleanses  the  soul; 
and  the  complacent  man  is  thus  like  a  child  which  builds  a  sand 
fort  upon  the  beach,  and  rejoices  in  having  defied  the  tide,  if 
its  punctual  ebb  spares  the  precarious  bastion.  Yet  the  old 
proverbs  would  have  us  believe  that  the  memory  of  a  well-spent  life 
is  a  thing  which  one  may  take  out  like  a  hoarded  jewel,  and 
regard  with  satisfaction  and  delight.  It  is  not  so ;  past  triumph 
brings  often  but  a  fear  that  one  may  do  less  worthily,  or  it  is 
swallowed  up  in  an  anxious  care  for  some  further  ambition, 
some  peak  yet  unclimbed.  The  happiest  of  all  are  those  who  have 
learned  quietly  to  disregard  such  things  altogether,  who  take 
marts  of  the  world's  confidence  gratefully  and  soberly,  and  care 
only  for  the  quality  of  work  and  not  for  its  outward  attractive- 
ness. I  was  talking  the  other  day  to  a  conspicuously  successful 
man.  a  man  who,  whatever  he  has  done,  has  always  succeeded  in 
bein^;  praised  for  it — who  has  been  lauded  for  his  common-sense 
wher  he  has  done  or  said  a  popular  thing,  and  for  his  courage  and 
straij^htness  when  he  has  done  or  said  an  unpopular  thing.  He 
said  to  me,  with  entire  frankness,  that  he  could  not  pretend  that 
he  h  id  not  been  successful — he  knew  that  he  had  succeeded  far 
abov 3  his  deserts,  and  he  thought  it  probable  that  he  would  have 
a  tine  of  just  as  unreasonable  censure ;  that  he  was  quite  pre- 
pare* 1  for  it,  and  believed  that  he  was  not  dependent  upon  praise. 
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Now,  in  the  portraits  which  I  am  going  to  draw,  I  mean  to  try 
to  make  them  illustrative  of  character  rather  than  mere  records 
of  personality.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  am  going  to  force  my  por- 
traits to  conform  to  a  type,  but  I  have  searched  for  types  rather 
than  for  features.  Everyone,  after  all,  is  unique;  but,  for  all 
that,  one  may  divide  human  beings  into  broad  classes,  and  I  have 
chosen  my  figures  for  contrast  rather  than  for  individual  distinc- 
tion. In  estimating  a  man,  like  a  work  of  art,  one  has  to  dis- 
cover ,what  his  aim  was,  and  how  far  he  realised  it.  It  is  the 
closeness  of  realisation  rather  than  actual  performance  that  is 
interesting  and  inspiring.  The  lives  that  are  worth  depicting 
are  lives  lived  on  a  conscious  design,  however  meagre  may  be 
the  materials  in  which  the  actor  has  worked.  The  lives  that 
are  not  worth  regarding  are  the  drifting  existences,  the  lives 
whose  sails  are  filled  with  the  breath  of  others'  thoughts,  and 
which  veer  and  tack  without  a  port  or  a  goal.  A  conscious  aim, 
no  matter  how  simple,  is  what  glorifies  a  life.  A  purpose  formed 
and  held  to — modified,  perhaps,  and  enlarged — is  the  measure 
of  the  divine.  I  dare  not  here  enter  into  the  intricate  question 
as  to  how  far  it  is  in  a  man's  power  to  form  aims  and  to  carry 
them  out.  The  power  of  carrying  out  aims  seems  to  me  a  gift, 
like  all  other  gifts ;  and  as  to  the  forming  of  an  aim,  there  must, 
I  think,  be  some  process  of  begetting  and  quickening,  or,  at 
least,  the  ripening  of  some  seed  within  the  soul.  Perhaps  the 
reason  why  I  hesitate  is  that  I  have  myself  felt  sorrowfully  the 
lack  of  some  consistent  guiding  principle.  It  is  not  for  want 
of  seeing  the  need  of  it  and  the  greatness  of  it ;  it  is  the  lack  of 
some  tenacity  of  execution. 

But  the  lives  that  I  have  chosen  are  lives  in  which  there  has 
been  both  aim  and  execution.  And  here  I  will  make  no  pretence 
that  my  aim  has  been  merely  to  draw  characteristic  portraits  of 
interesting  figures.  I  believe  that  the  best  chance  of  quickening 
one's  own  aim  is  to  see  it  quickened  and  enlarged  and  produced  in 
the  lives  of  others ;  and  my  intention  is  this  and  no  other :  alere 
flammam,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  to  feed  the  flame. 

The  characters,  then,  that  I  shall  try  to  depict  are  characters 
that  seem  to  have  been  endowed  with  some  clearness  of  vision; 
that  have  foreseen  the  end  in  the  beginning,  and  have  persist- 
ently pressed  to  a  goal  in  sight ;  that  have  not,  like  faint-hearted 
or  inquisitive  pilgrims,  been  drawn  aside  to  stroll  in  by-paths 
or  to  drowse  in  sleepy  hollows ;  that  have  not  been  distracted  by 
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passing  fancies  or  preoccupied  with  private  cares ;  that  have  not 
tried  feebly  to  please  and  charm  everyone  whom  they  met ;  that 
have  not  submerged  all  sense  of  approval  and  disapproval  in  the 
vague  desire  to  be  at  ease  in  all  companies;  who,  however  much 
they  may  have  sympathised  and  compassionated  and  even  sus- 
pended judgment  about  others,  have  still  had  some  bright  and 
secret  criterion  of  their  own.  There  are  many  men  and  women 
in  the  world  for  whom  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal,  in  matters 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  beauty  and  ugliness,  of  force  and  weak- 
ness, is  the  average  opinion  of  the  world  in  general.  They  are 
always  straining  their  ears  to  catch  it ;  they  are  elated  and  serene 
if  it  approves,  they  blanch  and  repent  if  it  disapproves.  But 
the  guides  and  leaders  of  the  world  are  the  men  who  concern 
themselves  very  little  with  what  others  think  of  their  acts  and 
deeds.  They  do  not  consciously  despise  opinion  or  wantonly 
affront  it.  But  they  are  far  more  afraid  of  the  verdict  of  their 
own  consciences  than  of  any  other  verdict;  and  they  fear  and 
value  the  stern  or  joyful  voice  of  conscience,  not  because  they 
are  serene  in  egotism,  but  because  it  seems  to  them  the  voice  of 
some  larger  spirit  with  whom  they  are  in  contact.  Such  men  as 
these  regard  their  own  timidities  and  weaknesses  as  they  regard 
their  own  pains  and  ailments — as  things  which  it  is  both 
courageous  and  pleasant  to  disregard  and  triumph  over,  not 
things  to  propitiate  and  make  weak  terms  with.  It  is  not  that 
I  have  only  drawn  pictures  of  uncompromising  idealists.  It  is 
not  everyone  who  is  affected  by  the  thought  of  virtue  as  by  a 
high  strain  of  music  or  as  by  a  piece  of  glowing  rhetoric.  The 
aimB  and  objects  of  some  of  those  whom  I  shall  draw  were  simple 
and  prosaic  enough.  Yet  they  held  to  them;  and  it  is  their 
tenacity  upon  which  I  lay  stress. 

One  need  not,  I  think,  discourage  oneself  at  finding  that  one's 
interest  in  personality  and  individuality  outruns  one's  zeal  for 
movements  and  causes.  The  people  who  can  take  broad  and 
hopfful  views  of  life  are  the  people  who  can  generalise  and 
idealise.  But  one  may  be  made  differently.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  find  that  I  have  a  quick  eye  for  what  is  minute  and 
particular ;  and  if  one  has  a  very  vivid  and  acute  sense  of  detail, 
one  tends  to  lose  the  broad  effects  of  light  and  colour.  But 
these  are  only  two  different  ways  of  looking  at  life,  and  one  must 
make  the  best  of  one's  limitations.  I  shall  therefore  make  no 
attempt  to  draw  broad  conclusions,  but  only  to  render  details 
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as  faithfully  as  I  can.  The  microscope  is  as  useful  as  the  tele- 
scope. The  mistake  is  to  turn  the  microscope  upon  a  star,  or 
the  telescope  upon  the  arrowy  plumage  of  the  moth.  Here  my 
work  will  be  microscopic ;  for  the  wonder  of  life  is  that,  whether 
it  is  seen  near  or  far,  there  appears  to  be  the  same  fidelity  of 
law,  the  same  fertility  of  invention,  the  same  inscrutable  care 
of  form  and  process ;  and  as  far  as  the  mystery  goes,  the  frozen 
horns  of  some  gigantic  mountain  are  no  more  and  no  less 
astounding  than  the  crystalline  geometry  of  the  smallest  snow- 
flake  that  lodges  on  the  monstrous  ledge.  The  soul  can  be  awed 
and  thrilled  as  deeply  by  the  wonder  of  the  starry  flower  that 
breaks  from  the  tangle  of  the  woodland  at  the  call  of  spring, 
as  by  the  drift  of  suns  that  powder  the  floor  of  night ;  and  here 
in  these  few  pages  I  shall  try  my  best  to  depict  what  is  the  first 
and  last  of  wonders — the  soul  of  man,  confining  such  vastness 
of  perception,  such  infinite  dreams,  in  a  frame  so  insignificant 
and  so  feeble.  The  sense  of  the  distinctness  of  life  must  come 
first,  and  only  thus  can  we  draw  near  to  the  sense  of  its  bound- 
lessness and  its  infinite  horizons. 

I  write  in  a  day  of  high  summer  and  golden  light.  In  a  brief 
interval,  between  the  labour  of  the  morning  and  the  labour  of  the 
evening,  I  found  myself  walking  in  the  grassy  avenue  of  a  great 
park.  To  right  and  left  ran  the  leafy  aisles,  and  doves  hidden  in 
their  branching  retreats  cooed  drowsily,  as  though  they  had  found 
peace  and  were  satisfied  with  it.  The  buttercup  and  the  clover 
carried  down  out  of  the  golden  air  the  flash  and  lustre  of  the  sun, 
and  the  happy  breeze  came  wandering  softly  down  the  sun- 
warmed  spaces  just  touched  with  a  delicacy  of  summer  fragrance 
that  seemed  the  crown  of  perfect  health,  so  wholesome  and  so 
sweet  it  was.  Far  away  the  great  house  blinked  drowsily  through 
its  sun-blinds,  while  at  the  farther  end  came  a  glimpse  of  wold 
and  wood,  so  liquid  and  crystalline  of  hue  that  it  seemed  like  the 
glowing  of  a  quiet  gem  or  the  shoaling  of  some  azure  sea;  the 
whole  thing  so  perfect,  with  so  settled,  so  living  a  peace,  that  one 
could  not  conceive  of  it  as  anything  but  perennial  and  abiding, 
without  beginning  or  end. 

Yet  think  of  it!  But  six  generations  ago  the  great  house 
must  have  stared  and  glowed  like  a  hot  coal  tumbled  on  a  carpet, 
a  crude  mass  of  red  brick.  Along  these  branching  avenues 
strings  of  carts  and  gangs  of  men  must  have  gone  trailing  through 
the  oozy  mud  :  the  avenue  itself  an  absurd  quadruple  line  of 
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guarded  wisps !  What  faith  to  have  thus  slashed  and  cumbered 
the  quiet  earth,  with  no  hope  of  seeing  the  pomp  or  dignity  of 
it  all,  for  the  sake  of  the  descendants  whom  one  would  never 
know,  and  who  might,  as  likely  as  not,  crop  the  matured  oaks  to 
pay  gambling  debts,  and  mortgage  the  beloved  acres  for  a  song 
or  worse  than  a  song ! 

It  is  hard,  surely,  to  think  that  the  house  that  came  out  of 
the  soul  of  a  man  should  be  more  lasting  than  the  soul  that  made 
it.  And,  further  still,  how  impossible  to  believe  that  the  soul 
itself,  through  its  complacencies  and  satisfactions,  as  well  as 
through  its  sorrows  and  agonies,  is  not  surely  climbing  heaven- 
ward. For  the  native  air  of  the  spirit  is  peace  and  joy,  and  it  is 
these  that  we  try  to  capture  and  seize,  when  we  ought  to  be 
earring  them  patiently  and  with  the  fear  that  looks  forward  rather 
than  backward.  And  of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  that  our 
times  of  sorrow  and  dismay  are  but  the  natural  signs  that  we  are 
mounting  fast — we  need  not  fear  them !  What  we  have  rather 
to  fear  are  the  times  when  we  recline  in  indolent  content. 

Bo  long  as  the  soul  lingers  among  external  events,  progress  is 
delayed;  for,  when  they  are  over,  they  are  past  like  the  flying 
shadow  of  a  cloud.  They  have  no  interest,  no  power  in  them- 
selves, but  only  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  soul.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  great  writer  Flaubert  was  pained  at  contact  with  the 
bourgeois  mind,  not  because  such  people  thought  and  felt 
differently  from  himself,  but  because  they  did  not  really  think  and 
feel  at  all.  They  were  interested  only  in  events.  Their  trivial 
volubility,  using  the  language  of  emotion  without  either  think- 
ing or  feeling,  was  what  horrified  him. 

One  need  not  be  pettily  introspective.  One  may  live  whole- 
heartedly  in  events,  causes,  people;  but  the  victory  consists  in 
feeling  it  all  deeply,  and  even  morbid  feeling  is  better  than  apathy 
or  content.  It  is,  after  all,  feeling  that  constitutes  life  and  pro- 
gres  ? ;  insensibility  is  death.  But  nothing  must  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  soul  or  delay  it.  Nothing,  not  even  love  itself,  can  ever 
maka  up  for  the  loss  of  personal  freedom  and  personal  emotion. 

Those  who  seem  to  escape  from  discipline  are  not  to  be  envied ; 
they  have  farther  to  go.  As  Walt  Whitman  said,  in  one  of  those 
supreme  flashes  of  insight  which  atone  for  so  much  that  is  trivial 
and  categorical  in  his  writings  : 

Thro  igh  life,  death,  burial,  the  means  are  provided,  nothing  is  scanted; 
Thro  igh  angers,  losses,  ambition,  ignorance,  ennui }  what  you  are  picks  its  way, 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ME.  MELES. 

NEEDLESS  to  say  that  Unity  and  Bismarck  were  delighted  at 
the  triumph  of  Marsh  Galloper.  Unity  did  not  quite  under- 
stand about  the  magnificence  of  the  fifth  class  of  the  Titanian 
Order,  but  she  was  very  pleased  at  the  thought  of  visiting  Fairy- 
land again ;  while  as  for  the  bottle,  he  also  much  desired  to  go, 
for  a  practical  reason,  because  he  thought  that  if  he  could  be 
thoroughly  mended  all  over,  it  would  be  much  more  useful  to 
him  in  his  future  career  than  any  kind  compliment  from  the 
King. 

So  they  waited  for  the  invitation  to  come ;  and  I'm  sorry  to 
say  that  it  did  not.  There  was  a  reason  for  this,  and,  strangely 
enough,  the  person  who  told  Charles  the  reason  was  Ship.  They 
could  understand  each  other  now  since  they  had  been  in  Fairy- 
land together.  You  will  remember  that  Charles  had  determined 
to  inquire  of  Ship  why  all  the  beasts  were  so  much  worried  and 
why  they  were  collecting  and  having  open-air  meetings  and  so 
forth.  Well,  he  did  inquire,  and  Ship  was  able  to  explain. 

'  There's  a  dickens  of  a  row  on,'  said  Ship  in  his  rough-and- 
ready  dog  language.  '  And  it's  all  that  cross-patch  badger's 
fault.  The  badger  has  been  putting  on  a  terrible  deal  of  side 
lately  and  ordering  people  about,  and  insulting  everybody,  and 
making  the  woodpecker  fly  on  errands  for  him,  and  eating  the 
partridges'  eggs,  and  commanding  the  fox  to  go  and  live  farther 
off,  and  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  river  to  make  faces  at  the 
salmon,  and  frightening  the  young  rabbits,  and  bullying  the 
rooks,  and  growling  at  the  water-voles,  and  goodness  knows  what 
else  beside.  He's  bitten  the  heron's  tail,  and  scratched  the  wild 
cat  all  over,  and  made  the  squirrel's  life  a  burden  to  it ;  while  as 
for  the  mice  and  lizards  and  newts  and  such  small  things,  they 
can't  dare  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  the  badger  now.  If  he 
meets  them,  he  orders  them  off  and  sets  his  children  at  them. 
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He  flies  at  everything  as  if  he  was  mad.  He  says  he  will  be 
obeyed,  and  he  declares  that  the  whole  Moor  belongs  to  him; 
and  he's  making  the  creatures  all  believe  it.' 

'  It  sounds  to  me  terribly  as  if  he  had  found  the  Flint  Heart/ 
said  Charles. 

That's  exactly  what  he  has  done,'  answered  Ship.  '  You 
flung  it  into  the  wood,  and  he  was  in  there  poking  about  after 
pignuts,  and  came  upon  it  and  took  it  home  to  amuse  the 
children.  But  he  very  soon  found  out  how  strong  and  fierce  and 
powerful  it  made  him.  And  so  he  kept  it;  and  he's  getting 
stronger  and  fiercer  every  day;  and  he'll  very  soon  be  master 
of  the  Moor  if  something  isn't  done.' 

'  Is  that  what  all  the  beasts  are  meeting  for?  '  asked  Charles. 

'  Yes,'  answered  Ship.  '  They  have  had  fifty-seven  meetings 
and  appointed  a  committee ;  and  the  committee,  which  consisted 
of  the  fox,  the  pheasant,  the  owl,  the  grass-snake,  and  the  cock- 
chafer, has  decided  on  a  deputation.' 

'  I  wonder  what  that  is?  '  asked  Unity. 

'  It  is  a  solemn  thing,'  explained  Bismarck.  '  It  consists  of 
a  number  of  people  who  come  to  some  great  person  to  tell  him 
that  a  number  of  other  people  want  something  very  much.  And 
he  listens  most  attentively  to  what  they  say  and  promises  that 
he  will  think  about  it  seriously.  He  thanks  them  ever  so  much 
for  coming;  and  the  deputation  then  withdraws — and  that's 
generally  all.' 

'  The  beasts  intend  to  have  a  deputation  almost  at  once,' 
concluded  Ship. 

'  What  great  man  are  they  going  to?  '  asked  Charles. 

'  Not  a  great  man,'  answered  Ship.  *  They  are  going  to  the 
King  of  the  Fairies;  and  they  have  given  him  notice  that  they 
are  coming  on  Thursday  fortnight.  And  the  Public  Hall  in 
Fairyland  is  being  got  ready  for  them.' 

'  That  will  be  such  a  tremendous  business  altogether,  that 
no  doubt  the  King  can't  invite  Unity  and  you  and  me  until  he's 
seen  them  and  got  it  off  his  mind,'  declared  Charles  to  Bismarck. 

So  that  explained  the  situation,  and  I'm  afraid  this  is  rather 
a  short  and  uninteresting  chapter;  but  it  had  to  be  written  to 
show  how  things  were  with  the  creatures  of  the  Moor  and  tell 
you  that  the  badger,  from  being  an  amiable  and  really  first-rate 
beast,  had  ruined  himself  by  picking  up  the  abominable  Flint 
Hoart.  And  I  may  as  well  end  this  chapter,  and  stretch  it  out 
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a  little,  by  explaining  who  the  badger  was,  and  where  he  lived, 
and  what  were  his  habits  and  pleasures  and  ways  in  general. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Plantigrade  Carnivora ;  and  if  you 
want  to  know  what  that  means,  it  is  quite  simple.  He  walked 
flat  on  the  soles  of  his  feet,  as  a  bear  walks,  and  he  was  not  a 
vegetarian.  In  his  palmy  days  he  had  been  a  quiet  and  thoroughly 
good  beast,  who  never  wanted  to  lord  it  over  anybody,  and  enjoyed 
life  in  a  peaceable  and  contented  manner.  He  fed  on  roots, 
beechnuts,  blackberries,  and  occasional  beetles.  Sometimes  he 
fancied  a  frog  for  a  change,  and  when  he  fancied  a  frog  he  caught 
one  and  ate  it.  He  came  of  a  fine  old  family,  and  his  ancestors 
had  flourished  among  the  very  oldest  mammals  still  living  on 
the  earth.  But,  until  he  found  the  Flint  Heart,  he  never  boasted 
about  his  race,  but  kept  perfectly  quiet  and  modest  concerning 
it.  He  had,  however,  a  perfect  right  to  be  proud;  and  none  of 
you  who  read  this  story,  even  though  your  ancestors  were  being 
useful  or  troublesome  here  before  William  the  Conqueror  called, 
has  anything  like  such  a  magnificently  long  descent  as  the 
badger.  In  person  he  was  blackish  and  greyish,  with  two 
streaks  of  whitey-yellow  along  each  of  his  cheeks.  He  had  five 
toes  on  each  foot,  and  at  the  ends  of  them  were  very  powerful 
claws.  He  also  had  six  inches  of  tail  and  very  peculiar  and 
wonderful  jaws.  These  were  so  arranged  that  if  he  didn't  want 
to  let  go  of  a  thing  when  he  had  got  it  between  his  teeth,  he 
needn't.  His  eyes  were  small  and  set  in  a  black  streak  of  hair 
between  the  whitey-yellow  ones.  He  was  a  modest  beast  until 
the  Flint  Heart  spoiled  him;  but  one  or  two  things  he  did  not 
know,  and  they  were  things  that  nobody  with  a  kind  heart  or 
delicate  feelings  could  have  told  him.  For  instance,  he  did  not 
know  that  his  hair  was  used  for  shaving-brushes  and  that  his 
hind-legs  were  sometimes  cured  and  turned  into  hams  for  break- 
fast. His  family  name  was  Meles,  and  he  lived  in  a  fine  hole 
on  Hartland  Tor. 

All  had  gone  well  with  Mr.  Meles  until  he  found  the  Flint 
Heart;  but  now  he  wore  the  charm  suspended  round  his  neck, 
and  his  life  and  opinions  and  intentions  and  ideas  in  general  were 
terribly  changed. 

'  I  shall  give  nobody  any  peace  until  I  am  made  the  King 
of  Beasts,'  he  told  his  wife  and  children.  '  And  I  shall 
go  on  badgering  everybody  until  they  come  and  crown  me  and 
admit  that  I  am  the  most  important  of  all  creatures.' 
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Mrs.  Meles  sniffed. 

'  My  own  impression  is  that  they  are  going  to  do  it,'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Meles,  '  for  I  see  them  collecting  in  groups  and  having 
large  meetings  every  day.  I  expect  them  to  arrive  with  the 
crown  at  any  moment.' 

IV [rs.  Meles  sighed  behind  her  paw.  She  was  feeling  just  as 
Mrs.  Phutt  had  felt,  and  just  as  Mrs.  Billy  Jago  had  felt,  and 
just  is  Mrs.  Marsh  Galloper  had  felt.  And  that  showed  that  the 
Flint;  Heart  was  almost  worse  for  the  wives  of  the  creatures  who 
found  it  than  for  the  unfortunate  things  themselves. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  DEPUTATION. 

THE  great  day  of  the  Deputation  arrived,  and  it  was  the  largest 
deputation  on  record.  As  a  rule,  a  deputation  does  not  exceed 
twenty  or  so,  but  this  deputation  was  five  hundred  beasts  strong 
and  two  hundred  yards  long.  They  marched  in  pairs,  just  as 
they  went  into  the  ark ;  but  the  procession  was  rather  different, 
becaase  everything  walked  into  the  ark  (excepting  the  flea  and 
his  iriends,  who  rode  in),  but  the  Deputation  only  consisted  of 
Dartmoor  beasts  and  creatures,  and  five  hundred  of  these  included 
examples  of  nearly  everything  worth  mentioning. 

De  Quincey  kindly  dashed  off  a  marching  song  for  the  Deputa- 
tion ;,  and  to  hear  them  singing  it  with  one  voice  as  they  tramped 
forward  by  hill  and  dale,  through  streams  and  over  the  tors, 
would  have  been  a  great  adventure. 

As  for  the  song,  it  was  nothing  to  such  a  poet  as  De  Quincey, 
and  he  not  only,  composed  it,  but  also  invented  the  tune  one 
morning  between  the  times  of  washing  his  face  and  brushing 
his  hair.  And  that,  as  you  know,  is  really  no  time  at  all.  But 
the  ;ong  belongs  to  this  story,  and  you  will  be  able  better  to 
picture  the  great  procession  of  the  beasts  after  you  have  read  it. 

The  Marching  Song. 

i. 
By  your  right,  quick  march,  0  creatures  all ! 

By  your  right,  go  marching  along, 
And  keep  in  time  to  the  thundering  rhyme 

Of  our  wonderful  marching  song — song — song, 
As  w  j  flutter,  and  we  waddle,  and  we  wriggle,  and  we  waggle,  and  we  hop, 

ind  we  skip,  and  we  glide, 

And  ve  hurry,  and  we  skurry,  and  we  paddle,  and  we  slither,  and  we  creep, 
ind  we  run,  and  we  slide  ! 
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Battle,  rattle,  rattle,  roll  the  kettles, 

And  bang,  wang,  bang  !  roars  the  drum, 
And  pom,  pom,  pom,  bray  the  trumpets  loud, 

As  through  the  Moor  we  come — come — come — come. 
Tootle,  tootle,  tootle,  shriek  the  flutes, 

And  bang,  wang,  bang  !  roars  the  drum, 
And  clash,  clash,  clash,  do  the  cymbals  crash, 

As  through  the  Moor  we  come. 


Steady,  beasts,  steady  !    Don't  make  such  a  scrimmage  j 

Don't  make  such  a  scrimmage  and  row ; 
We're  a  solemn  dep — u — ta — ti — on 

To  show  the  wide  world  how — how — how 
We  can  flutter,  and  can  waddle,  and  can  wriggle,  and  can  waggle,  and  can 

hop,  and  can  skip,  and  can  glide, 

And   can  hurry,  and  can  skurry,  and  can  paddle,  and  can  slither,  and  can 
creep,  and  can  run,  and  can  slide. 

Battle,  rattle,  rattle,  roll  the  kettles, 

And  bang,  wang,  bang  !  roars  the  drum, 
And  pom,  pom,  pom,  bray  the  trumpets  loud, 

As  through  the  Moor  we  come — come — come — come. 
Tootle,  tootle,  tootle,  shriek  the  flutes, 

And  bang,  wang,  bang  !  roars  the  drum, 
And  clash,  clash,  clash,  do  the  cymbals  crash, 
As  through  the  Moor  we  come. 

To  this  vigorous  song,  and  keeping  excellent  time  considering 
how  different  they  all  were,  marched  the  five  hundred  upon  Fairy- 
land. They  were  not  such  grand  and  important  animals  as  lived 
on  the  Moor  once,  in  the  days  when  Phutt  and  the  New  Stoners 
fired  their  flint-headed  arrows  and  flung  their  flint-headed  spears. 
The  deer  were  gone  and  the  bears,  and  the  wolves  had  also  retired 
from  business.  And  I  don't  fancy  such  fierce  and  powerful  people 
as  the  wolf  and  bear  would  have  stood  any  nonsense  from  the 
badger,  whether  he  had  the  Flint  Heart  or  not. 

But  now  came  the  dusky  and  flapping  company  of  the  bats, 
or  flitter-mice  as  I  prefer  to  call  them.  There  were  the  Horse- 
shoe flitter-mouse  and  the  Long-eared  flitter-mouse,  the  rare 
Barbastelle  flitter-mouse  (there  were  only  three  of  them)  and 
the  Noctule  or  Great  flitter-mouse — the  largest  of  them  all.  A 
company  of  common  everyday — or,  rather,  every  night — sort  of 
flitter-mice  concluded  this  part  of  the  procession. 

Then  walked  six  hedgehogs  under  their  own  banner  with  the 
famous  hedgehog  motto  of  '  Prickly  Does  It.' 

The  moles  came  next,  in  shining  velvet,  and  the  shrews 
followed  them — water-shrews  and  land-shrews  both — singing  with 
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all  their  might  and  lifting  up  their  little  sharp  noses  into  the  air. 
And  then  walked  twenty  fine  foxes — dogs  and  vixens — with  a 
number  of  neat  little  cubs  trotting  two  by  two  behind  them. 
There  were  some  grand  stout  foxes  here — regular  '  Dartmoor 
Greyhounds/  as  sportsmen  call  them.  Many  had  stood  before 
hounds  and,  in  their  cinnamon  coats  with  their  great  white- tipped 
brushes  and  black  pads,  they  made  a  splendid  sight.  Their  flags 
bore  rather  commonplace  mottoes,  though  true  ones — namely, 
'  It  is  better  to  hunt  than  be  hunted,'  and  '  A  goose  on  the  back 
is  worth  two  in  the  river.' 

The  rare  pine -marten  came  next,  and  beside  him  walked 
another  uncommon  person — the  wild  cat,  still  lame  from  his  fight 
with  the  badger.  And  each  was  the  last  of  his  kind ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  they  have  both  gone  now. 

The  polecat  followed  just  behind  them,  and  he  has  gone  now, 
too.  Some  rather  unkind  men  killed  him,  for  it  is  a  curious  thing 
that  the  rarer  a  creature  is  the  more  anxious  some  sort  of  people 
are  to  finish  him  off,  instead  of  helping  him  along  his  lonely 
road. 

The  stoats  and  the  weasels  walked  after — twenty-five  of  each. 
They  didn't  care  a  button  for  the  badger,  but  they  joined  the 
other  beasts  out  of  friendship.  Their  motto  is  a  good  one  for 
everybody — namely,  '  Keep  your  mouth  shut  and  your  eyes 
open.'  And  if  the  lords  of  creation  did  that,  the  world  would  be 
quieter,  and  a  great  deal  more  useful  work  might  be  done  in  it. 

The  otters  rather  delayed  the  procession,  because  they 
would  plump  into  every  pool  of  water  that  they  passed  to 
cool  themselves.  There  were  a  dozen  of  them,  and  they 
talked  among  themselves  and  didn't  join  in  the  singing — not 
because  they  couldn't,  but  because  they  were  selfish  and 
wouldn't.  Their  banner  bore  the  greedy  words,  '  Salmon  is 
Chnap  To-day.' 

The  squirrels  followed  after  the  otters.  They  frisked  along 
anc  played  the  fool  and  kept  losing  their  places  in  the  song  and 
sinking  too  sharp.  Their  motto  had  been  taken  out  of  an  old 
copy  of  the  '  Daily  Chronicle  '  newspaper,  left  by  a  tourist  on  the 
Moor.  It  ran  thus  :  '  Eat  nuts  and  live  for  ever !  ' 

Then  came  the  dormice  and  the  harvest-mice  and  the  meadow- 
mice,  or  field-mice  as  they  are  more  often  called,  and  then 
marched  the  Norway  rat,  and  the  rare  old  English  black  rat,  and 
the  field-vole  and  the  water-vole.  These  creatures  numbered 
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fifty-eight  of  the  deputation,  and  they  all  hopped  along  together 
and  sang  very  fairly  well. 

The  last  of  the  quadrupeds,  or  four-footed  people,  were  the 
rabbits  and  hares,  who  completed  the  first  part  of  the  procession. 
Their  motto  is  not  generally  known,  and  they  invented  it  them- 
selves :  '  Wear  fur  all  the  year  round  and  laugh  at  the  doctor.' 
Which  is  a  very  good  motto  for  them,  and  would  suit  me,  too; 
but  you  might  not  like  it.  I  may  mention  that  the  hares  walked 
last.  That  was  the  place  of  honour,  given  to  them  because  they 
were  game. 

Then  came  the  birds,  and  this  book  is  far  too  short  even  to 
tell  you  all  their  names ;  but  every  Dartmoor  bird  was  there,  and 
with  their  singing  and  hooting  and  croaking  and  booming,  and 
chattering  and  cawing  and  twittering  and  chuckling,  and  squeak- 
ing and  mewing  and  crowing  and  cooing,   and  gobbling  and 
clucking  and  chirruping  and  quacking  and  cuckooing,  they  made 
the  real  music  of  the  procession.    The  first  idea  among  them  was 
that  they  should  walk  according  to  their  sizes,  beginning  with 
the  smallest  and  working  up  to  the  biggest,  like  a  school  treat; 
but  they  decided  that  it  would  be  more  original  and  scientific  to 
march  according  to  their  families,  as  arranged  by  learned  men. 
So  the  thrushes  and  the  missel-thrushes  and  the  redwings  and 
fieldfares  and  blackbirds  and  ouzels  and  wheatears  and  chats  and 
robins  and  warblers  and  golden-crested  wrens  and  chiffchaffs  and 
hedgesparrows  and  such  like,  came  first;  and  the  dippers  came 
second,  all  alone;  and  the  tits  and  hicky-noddies  came  third; 
and  the  wagtails  and  pipits  came  fourth;  and  the  swallows  and 
martins  came  fifth;  and  the  finches  and  bramblings  and  linnets 
and  buntings  and  such  like,  came  sixth ;  and  the  starlings  came 
seventh;    and  the  jays  and  magpies  and  jackdaws  and  carrion 
crows  and  ravens — who  are  all  no  better  than  they  ought  to  be, 
if  not  worse — came  eighth;  and  the  larks  came  ninth;  and  the 
swifts  came  tenth ;  and  the  woodpeckers  eleventh ;  and  the  king- 
fishers twelfth ;  and  the  owls  thirteenth ;  and  the  hawks — hobbies 
and  kestrels  and  harriers  and  buzzards  and  peregrines  and  such 
like — fourteenth ;  and  the  pigeons  fifteenth ;  and  the  curlews  and 
plovers  and  dotterels  sixteenth ;  and  the  partridges  seventeenth  ; 
and  the  pheasants  eighteenth ;  and  the  water-rails  and  land-rails 
nineteenth;   and  the  woodcocks  and  snipes  and  sanderlings  and 
sandpipers  came  twentieth;   and  the  cuckoos  and  nightjars  and 
shrikes  and  nuthatches  and  herons  and  a  hoopoe  (who  was  only 
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a  viuitor,  but  joined  to  see  the  fun),  and  many,  many  other  birds, 
too  numerous  to  mention,  brought  up  the  end  of  this  part  of  the 
procession. 

Next,  in  a  select  group  by  themselves,  followed  the  reptiles— 
the  grass-snakes  and  the  lizards  and  the  blindworms  and  the 
toads  and  the  frogs  and  the  efts,  whose  excellent  motto  waved 
above  them:  'Keep  cool  whatever  happens.'  The  adder,  you 
will  notice,  was  not  there.  He  wanted  to  come,  but,  in  the  first 
place,  nobody  trusted  him;  and  in  the  second  he  was  banished 
out  of  Fairyland  for  ever  and  a  day  for  reasons  we  need  not  go 
into  here.  The  '  day  '  had  long  since  passed,  but  the  '  ever  ' 
was  still  going  on,  and  didn't  seem  inclined  to  finish.  So  the 
adder  stopped  at  home  and  said  that  he  was  on  the  badger's 
side. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  insects  brought  up  the  end  of 
the  procession ;  and  the  dor-beetles  and  grasshoppers,  the  humble - 
bees  and  the  busy  bees,  all  helped  largely  with  the  music  of  the 
marsh. 

Of  course,  the  fish  from  the  streams  couldn't  go.  And  that 
didr 't  matter,  because  they  were  not  much  interested.  It  is 
true  the  badger  often  stood  on  the  banks  and  made  faces  at 
them;  but  neither  trout  nor  salmon  minded  that  as  long  as  the 
badger  kept  on  shore.  Besides,  they  were  arranging  a  little 
deputation  of  their  own  about  the  otters,  who  didn't  keep  on 
shore  by  any  means,  and  were  eating  them  so  constantly  that 
the}  began  to  feel  rather  anxious  and  worried. 

Bo  that  was  the  Deputation,  and  they  marched  to  the  Pixies' 
Holii  and  entered  in  and  arranged  themselves  on  the  rows  of 
numbered  chairs  placed  ready  for  them  in  the  Public  Hall. 

And  then  the  spokesmen  of  the  Deputation  came  to  the  front 
and  stood  in  a  row — for,  of  course,  the  whole  five  hundred 
couldn't  speak.  When  all  was  ready  the  trumpets  sounded,  and 
the  King  and  Queen  and  Eoyal  Family,  and  the  Bodyguard 
of  Jacky  Toads,  and  the  great  Officers,  and  the  Master  of  the 
Cen  monies,  and  the  Gentlemen-in-Waiting,  and  the  Ladies-in- 
Waiting  all  came  in  to  hear  what  the  Deputation  had  got  to  say 
for  tself. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

'  SEND  FOB  CHARLES  !  ' 

THE  spokesmen  were  six  in  number,  and  they  had  been 
chosen  with  great  care,  because  much  depended  upon  them  and 
the  way  they  put  the  case  to  the  King. 

They  chose  the  fox,  because  he  was  so  clever. 

They  chose  the  hedgehog  for  his  common  sense. 

They  chose  the  heron,  because  he  was  a  great  speaker. 

They  chose  the  owl,  because  he  was  the  wisest  of  all  the 
birds. 

They  chose  the  frog,  because  he  had  a  terrible  private 
grievance  against  the  badger. 

They  chose  the  dor-beetle,  because  he  was  an  orphan. 

The  King  nodded  to  his  acquaintance  among  the  creatures, 
shook  hands  with  some  personal  friends,  and  bowed  to  the  entire 
assembly.  Then,  having  an  excellent  memory  for  faces,  he 
noticed  that  an  important  beast  was  missing. 

'  Where's  the  badger?     Where  is  Mr.  Meles?  '  he  inquired. 

'  Well  may  you  ask,  Your  Majesty,'  replied  the  fox.  '  Where, 
indeed,  is  the  badger?  It  is  on  the  very  subject  of  the  badger 
that  we  five  hundred  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects  have 
come  before  you  in  a  solemn  deputation  to-day/ 

'  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  has  annoyed  you  all?  '  asked  the 
King. 

'  Every  blessed  one  of  us,  Your  Majesty,'  replied  the  hedge- 
hog. 

'  How  extraordinary !  '  said  the  King.  '  Why,  I  have  known 
him  for  years,  and  a  better- tempered,  better-hearted,  less  cranky 
gentleman  I  never  wish  to  meet.' 

'  He  has  sadly  changed,  Your  Majesty, '  replied  the  heron. 
'  And  we  have  to  tell  a  dismal  tale  of  his  downfall  and ' 

'  But,  if  Your  Majesty  pleases,  you  had  better  listen  to  the 
Deputation,'  interrupted  the  owl,  who  well  knew  what  a  terrible 
talker  the  heron  was  when  he  once  got  started. 

'  Of  course,'  answered  the  King;  '  that's  what  I'm  here  for. 
Now  begin.' 

Thereupon  the  fox  stood  up,  arranged  his  notes,  and  opened 
the  proceedings. 
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'  The  badger,'  he  said,  '  has  decided  to  become  King  of  the 
Moor,  and  we  have  decided  that  he  shall  not  become  anything  of 
the  sort.  He  is  by  no  means  the  kind  of  person  to  turn  into  a 
king.  He  is  plain  and  ignorant.  He  is  narrow-minded  and  no 
sportsman.  He  eats  the  partridge's  eggs  and  uses  exceedingly 
common  language ;  he  scratches  and  bites  everybody  and  behaves 
in  a  most  unkingly  manner.  Instead  of  being  king,  he  ought  to 
be  locked  up.  We  are,  in  fact,  sick  and  tired  of  his  bluster  and 
bullying  and  horrid  ways,  and  feel  that  something  ought  to  be 
done.' 

Then  the  fox  sat  down  and  the  hedgehog  stood  up  and  said 
his  say : 

'  As  a  practical  beast,  I  know  that  the  badger  is  doing  a  great 
deal  of  harm  and  unsettling  the  young  people  and  filling  their 
heads  with  nonsense.  He  wants  them  all  to  make  him  King, 
and,  if  they  do,  he  has  promised  to  divide  the  Moor  among  his 
followers.  And  as  it  isn't  his  to  divide,  but  belongs  to  the  little 
new  Prince  of  Wales  and  several  other  important  human  beings, 
I  object  to  this  ridiculous  way  of  going  on  and  feel  that  something 
ought  to  be  done.' 

Then  the  hedgehog  sat  down,  and  the  heron  stood  up  and 
said  his  say — and  a  very  long  say  it  was  : 

'  As  representing  the  feathered  legions  of  the  air,  I  have  to 
announce  our  rooted  and  fixed  determination  never,  under  any 
sort  of  temptation,  to  yield  our  allegiance  to  the  badger.  We 
owe  him  no  thanks,  we  are  not  in  his  debt,  and  inasmuch  as  he 
has  taken  to  eating  eggs,  it  will  appear  to  all  beasts  and  birds 
assembled  that  the  feathered  legions  of  the  air  cannot  be  expected 
to  gaze  with  a  kindly  eye  on  this  ill-favoured  and  nocturnal 
creature.' 

Here  the  owl,  who  did  not  like  the  heron,  interrupted. 

'  There  is  no  objection  to  his  being  nocturnal ;  I  am  nocturnal 
myself,'  he  said. 

The  heron  merely  looked  shocked  at  being  interrupted.  Then 
he  went  on  again  : 

'  The  question  appears  to  me,  and  to  the  feathered  legions 
of  the  air,  in  whose  interest  I  now  appear,  to  lie  under  seventeen 
heads  or  divisions ;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  examine  each  of  them, 
so  that  we  may  see  how  we  stand  and  what  course  we  ought  to 
pursue.' 

'  Pardon  me,'  said  the  King.      '  It  would  give  me  great 
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pleasure  to  hear  you  examine  the  seventeen  heads  of  the  question, 
but  there  really  won't  be  time.' 

The  heron  bowed  and  tried,  without  success,  to  conceal  his 
disappointment.  He  had  hoped  to  make  a  great  impression; 
but  the  worst  of  him  was  that,  though  a  fine  talker,  he  always 
managed  to  be  so  deadly  dull.  Now  he  finished  his  speech,  but 
dragged  it  out  as  long  as  he  could  : 

*  In  that  case,  Your  Majesty,  I  will  content  myself  with  say- 
ing that  not  only  I,  but  those  feathered  legions  of  the  air  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  represent  on  this  occasion,  feel  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done.' 

The  heron  sat  down  and  the  owl  stood  up  and  said  his  say : 

*  Something  must  be  done:    It  is  a  case  for  deeds,  not  words.' 
This  was  a  dig  at  the  heron,  and  the  King  and  Queen  could 

not  help  smiling  a  little.  But  they  applauded  the  fine  brevity 
of  the  owl. 

The  owl  sat  down,  and  the  frog,  who  was  terribly  anxious  to 
be  heard,  said  his  say. 

'  If  there  is  one  person  here  who  has  more  right  than  another 
to  speak,'  he  began,  '  it  is  me.' 

*  Grammar!  '  whispered  the  lizard. 

'  Hang  grammar!  '  replied  the  frog.  '  There  are  things  that 
lift  a  sensitive  person  far  above  grammar,  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  In  a  word,  the  badger  has  eaten  both  my  grandmothers ! 
My  paternal  grandmother  was  snapped  up  on  Friday  fortnight ; 
and  my  maternal  grandmother  followed  last  Tuesday.  Life  is  a 
farce ;  liberty  is  a  byword ;  peace  is  a  dream,  while  the  badger  is 
thus  allowed  to  eat  just  whoever  he  likes.  Two  kinder,  gentler, 
harmlesser  old  ladies  never  had  long  families.  And  now  they  are 
gone.  They  have  been  taken  from  us  by  this  abominable 
murderer.  We  shall  never  see  a  leg  of  them  again.  Nor  is  it 
any  argument  to  answer  that  my  grandmothers  gave  the  wretch 
indigestion.  The  point  is  that  he  had  not  a  shadow  of  excuse 
for  eating  either  of  them.  Nobody  is  safe;  death  is  let  loose 
among  us,  and  who  can  tell  whose  turn  it  may  be  next?  In  a 
word,  something  ought  to  be  done;  and  if  nobody  else  will  do 
anything,  then  I  will  risk  following  my  grandmothers  and  tackle 
the  badger  myself !  ' 

Which  shows  how  much  better  people  can  speak  if  they  are 
really  interested  in  a  subject  than  if  they  are  merely  keeping  up 
their  reputation  for  talk  and  haven't  got  their  hearts  in  what 
they  are  saying. 
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All  cheered  the  frog  for  his  fine  fighting  speech,  and  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  among  the  reptiles  when  he  sat  down  again. 

After  him  the  beetle  seemed  very  tame.  He  mumbled  some- 
thing about  being  an  orphan,  and  about  having  had  to  fly  for  his 
life  from  the  badger  on  several  occasions ;  but  nobody  paid  much 
attention  to  him,  for  the  Deputation  wanted  to  hear  what  the 
King  would  say,  and  still  more  to  know  what  he  would  do. 

'  There  is  little  doubt—  '  began  the  King;  then  a  curious 
noise  at  the  main  entrance  caused  him  to  break  off  and  listen. 

'  There  is  little  doubt—  -'  he  repeated ;  and  then  the  noise  at 
the  door  increased.  It  was  not  often  that  people  dared  to  make 
a  noise  when  the  King  spoke,  and  he  was  naturally  somewhat 
annoyed  about  it. 

1  There  is  little  doubt '  he  said  for  the  third  time ;  and  then 

a  regular  din  and  hubbub  quite  silenced  him.  Several  official 
fairies  rushed  to  still  the  clamour. 

1  There  is  little  doubt '  resumed  the  King;  but  now  his 

speech  ended  altogether,  for  there  was  a  violent  rush  from  the 
entrance,  the  Jacky  Toad  guards  were  sent  flying  in  every 
dire3tion,  and  who  should  appear,  in  all  his  best  clothes,  but  the 
badger  himself ! 

'It's  beastly  of  you  all — simply  beastly!  '  he  cried  out. 
'  Ai,d  I  won't  have  it !  ' 

He  wore  a  tweed  suit  and  a  round  bowler  hat  and  a  loud 
green  and  red  tie.  The  Flint  Heart  dangled  about  his  neck,  as 
though  it  were  an  eyeglass.  He  carried  an  umbrella,  and  he 
Waved  it  over  his  head  in  a  very  violent  and  impertinent  manner. 

'  Take  your  hat  off !  '  said  the  King.  '  How  dare  you  make 
this  vulgar  noise  when  I'm  speaking?  ' 

I  didn't  know  you  were  speaking,'  answered  the  badger; 
'  and  I  shall  not  take  my  hat  off.' 
Why?  '  asked  the  King. 

For  the  simple  reason  that  I  am  a  king  myself,'  replied  the 
badger.  '  One  king  doesn't  take  off  his  hat  in  the  presence  of 
anoiher.  We're  equals.' 

'  My  dear  Meles,'  replied  the  King,  '  you  must  be  mad.  How 
can  a  simple  commoner  suddenly  blossom  out  into  a  king  ?  ' 

'  He  can,  when  he's  clever  enough,'  replied  the  badger.  '  If 
you  knew  history — which  you  evidently  don't — you'd  jolly  soon 
see  that  all  sorts  of  people  have  become  kings.  You've  only  got 
to  be  man  enough.  What  about  Napoleon?  ' 

Remove  his  hat,'   said  the  King  quietly,   '  and  then  I'll 
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sentence  him.  This  is  no  case  for  argument  or  conversation. 
A  pretty  king  he  would  make !  ' 

So  a  regiment  of  Jacky  Toads  rushed  forward  and  surrounded 
the  badger  and  knocked  his  hat  off  and  took  his  umbrella  away ; 
and  all  the  beasts  shouted  with  indignation  at  him.  Then  some 
aged  and  learned  fairies  whispered  to  the  King  that  he  must  give 
even  a  rude  and  blustering  creature  like  the  badger  fair  play 
before  he  sentenced  him ;  and  the  King  assured  them  that  they 
need  not  fear  he  would  forget  his  dignity.  He  then  addressed 
the  badger  in  these  kingly  words  : 

'  I  have  no  wish  to  be  unreasonable  or  exercise  my  power 
in  an  unkind  manner.  I  will  content  myself  with  explaining 
to  you  that  you  are  wrong.  Before  anybody  can  become 
king  over  anybody  else,  one  of  two  things  must  happen. 
The  person  must  either  be  the  proper  King  and  follow  some 
other  member  of  a  royal  family  to  the  throne  in  the  ordinary 
way,  or  he  must  prove  himself  so  brave  and  clever  and 
wonderful  and  powerful  that  the  people  with  one  voice  proclaim 
him  King  and  invite  him  to  put  on  the  crown,  and  even  insist 
upon  his  doing  so.  Well,  the  other  beasts  have  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  make  you  their  King.  They  wouldn't  have  you  for  the 
world.  They  used  to  like  you — as  I  did  myself — bat  now  they  do 
not.  In  fact,  they  dislike  you  very  much;  and  it  is  all  your  own 
fault,  because,  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  you  are  not  really 
brave  or  clever  or  wonderful  or  powerful.  You  are  merely  a  very 
badly  behaved  and  ignorant  badger,  who  has  forgotten  himself 
and  his  position,  given  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  and 
done  a  great  many  very  wrong  and  foolish  things/ 

'  Oh,  shut  up!  '  said  the  badger,  and  the  King  was  so  much 
astonished  that  he  nearly  fell  off  his  throne.  But  he  kept  his 
temper  even  under  this  great  insult. 

'  It  is  you  who  will  be  shut  up,'  he  answered.  '  In  fact, 
worse  than  that  must  happen  to  you.  To  interrupt  the  King  is — 
well — really  I  don't  know  what  it  is.' 

Then  he  turned  to  his  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  told  him  to 
look  into  the  matter  and  see  what  must  be  done. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  wetted  his  thumb,  for  he  was  a  self- 
made  fairy,  and  turned  over  the  pages  of  the  Law. 

Then  he  said  a  terrible  thing  : 

'  The  sentence  of  the  High  Court  is  that  anybody  interrupt- 
ing the  Monarch  shall  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.' 
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;  There  now!  '  exclaimed  the  King,  turning  to  the  badger. 
'  You  see  what  you  have  done.  You  will  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  next.  So  kindly  go 
home,  and  let  us  hear  no  more  of  you  until  the  time  comes  for 
the  punishment.  Then  I  shall  expect  you  to  be  here  punctually 
at  half-past  four  for  the  hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering.  Be 
punctual,  Meles,  I  say,  or  even  worse  things  may  happen  to 
you/ 

At  this  awful  moment  there  was  another  scene  near  the  door, 
and,  before  anybody  could  stop  her,  Mrs.  Meles,  with  her  four 
children,  rushed  in.  They  hastened  to  the  steps  of  the  throne 
and  knelt  down  in  a  row.  After  which  Mrs.  Meles  began  to  talk. 

It  was  difficult  to  understand  what  she  said,  because  she  talked 
so  fast ;  and  in  any  case  she  had,  of  course,  come  too  late  to  save 
her  husband. 

Then  everybody  else  began  talking  also;  and  some  people, 
but  only  six,  thought  the  sentence  was  rather  too  severe,  and 
everybody  else  thought  it  was  quite  satisfactory,  and,  if  any- 
thing, rather  light. 

Fortunately  for  the  bad  badger  one  of  the  six  on  his  side 
happened  to  be  very  powerful.  Of  course,  the  other  five  wouldn't 
have  counted,  because  they  were  his  own  wife  and  children.  But 
the  sixth  was  the  Queen  herself,  so  that  made  the  matter  a  good 
deal  more  hopeful  for  him.  However,  against  the  Queen  and  the 
family  of  the  badger  were  the  five  hundred  beasts,  birds,  and 
reptiles,  and  the  Jacky  Toads,  and  the  fairies  in  general,  so  that 
the  King  found  himself  faced  with  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  that  he  had  been  called  upon  to  tackle  for  a  very  long 
time. 

But  he  was  equal  to  it. 

After  five  minutes'  deep  thought,  during  which  all  the 
company  kept  silence,  except  the  wicked  badger  himself,  who 
whistled  a  stupid  tune  as  loud  as  he  could  and  stamped  his  feet 
and  rattled  his  claws  and  pretended  he  didn't  care  a  brass  farthing 
for  mybody,  the  King  gave  an  order. 

'  Send  for  Charles !  '  he  said  in  a  clear  and  royal  voice. 

So  they  sent  for  Charles ;  and  this  saying  of  the  King's  became 
a  sort  of  sly  joke  in  Fairyland  ever  afterwards.  If  anybody  upset 
a  ci  p  of  tea,  or  broke  his  shoe-lace,  or  cut  his  finger,  or  lost  a 
button,  or  overslept  himself,  or  forgot  a  message,  or  took  the 
wro<ig  umbrella,  or  had  neuralgia,  or  even  hiccoughed,  somebodv 
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always  said,  '  Send  for  Charles !  '  But  they  took  very  good  care 
that  the  King  never  heard  about  it,  because  the  only  gift  of  real 
importance  this  good  and  wise  King  lacked  was  the  power  of 
seeing  a  joke.  And  when  the  king  happens  to  be  a  sort  of  king 
who  has  not  got  a  fine  and  large  knack  of  seeing  what  a  comical 
thing  it  is  to  be  a  king  and,  indeed,  what  a  screamingly  funny 
thing  it  is  to  be  alive  at  all,  then  his  people  must  be  more  careful 
than  usual,  and  not  only  mind  their  P's  and  Q's,  but  all  the  other 
letters  of  the  alphabet  as  well. 

CHAPTER   XXII. 

THE  SENTENCE. 

WHILE  it  occupied  exactly  no  time  for  a  fairy  messenger  to 
reach  the  ear  of  Charles  and  inform  him  that  the  King  of  Fairy- 
land wanted  him  immediately,  yet  Charles,  on  his  side,  albeit 
he  made  the  greatest  haste,  took  half  an  hour  to  reach  Pixies' 
Holt.  But  the  time  was  passed  quite  pleasantly,  for,  at  the 
King's  direction,  light  refreshments  were  served  to  the  entire 
company — excepting,  of  course,  the  badger,  who  had  nothing. 
In  addition  to  this  piece  of  kindness,  the  Queen  gave  out  that  she 
was  prepared  to  offer  a  prize  of  a  thousand  a  year,  and  a  mansion, 
and  a  ten-mouse-power  motor-car,  for  the  best  Limerick  on  the 
badger. 

She  kindly  consented  to  judge  the  competition  herself,  so 
papers  and  pencils  were  handed  round,  and  the  fun  began. 
Everybody  thought  the  owl  would  win ;  but  he  didn't,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  not  in  the  first  three.  Limericks  were 
little  in  the  owl's  line,  because  his  mind  was  too  solemn. 

The  slow-worm,  of  all  people,  won ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why, 
when  you  happen  to  see  a  slow-worm,  he  is  always  sleek  and 
shining  and  prosperous.  So  he  ought  to  be,  with  a  thousand  a 
year  and  a  mansion,  and  a  ten-mouse-power  motor-car  in  the 
garage. 

His  Limerick  was  pretty  good,  though  each  one  of  the  other 
competitors  thought  his  own  much  better. 

It  ran  as  follows  : 

The  badger  is  very  ill  bred, 

For  he  stood  on  his  hind-legs  and  said 

He'd  be  king  of  the  lot. 

Now  he  finds  that  he's  got 
To  be  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered  instead. 
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The  meadow-mouse  came  in  second ;  but  there  was  no  second 
prize,  so  he  only  won  the  honour.  However,  he  would  be  much 
pleased  to  think  I  had  mentioned  his  Limerick  in  this  story,  so  I 
will  set  it  down  : 

The  badger  would  keep  on  his  hat 

Till  the  Jacky  Toads  squashed  it  quite  flat ; 

But  now,  it  is  said, 

He  won't  keep  on  his  head ; 
So  he  can't  get  much  change  out  of  that. 

When  Charles  arrived,  the  King  put  the  case  before  him.  I 
need  not  repeat  His  Majesty's  remarks,  because  you  know  them 
already.  The  question  for  Charles  to  decide  was  whether  the 
badger  should  or  should  not  be  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered. 
The  badger  was  still  in  a  rude,  boisterous  frame  of  mind,  and 
pretended  he  did  not  care.  He  had  actually  entered  for  the 
Limerick  competition  himself!  but  when  the  Queen  read  his 
attempt,  she  smiled  to  herself  and  tactfully  tore  it  up ;  so  it  was 
lost. 

"'Well,  Your  Majesty,'  answered  Charles,  after  considering 
the  question  carefully,  '  of  course  you  know  best,  and  I  can  see 
clearly  that  the  badger  has  sadly  changed,  and  he  deserves  a  very 
serious  punishment;  but,  if  it  was  me,  I  should  only  carry  out 
part  of  the  sentence.' 

;  Which  part?  '  inquired  the  King. 

;  I  should  not  hang  him,'  replied  Charles. 

'  Why  not?  '  asked  the  King. 

"  Because  it  would  spoil  his  usefulness,'  said  Charles,  '  and 
never  give  him  a  chance  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.' 

"  True,'  said  the  King. 

'  And  I  should  not  quarter  him  for  the  same  reason,'  continued 
Charles ;  '  but  I  should  certainly  draw  him ;  because  a  badger  can 
be  drawn,  and  it  often  does  him  good  and  teaches  him  that  he 
is  not  everybody.' 

'  Capital  advice/  said  the  King.  '  He  shall  be  drawn,  and 
Charles  shall  draw  him.' 

But  Charles,  with  great  politeness,  explained  that  it  is  not 
boys'  work,  but  dogs'  work  to  draw  a  badger. 

'  I  have  a  friend  called  Ship,  Your  Majesty.  He  was  at  the 
splendid  party  you  gave  to  Mr.  Zagabog.  Well,  he  couldn't  draw 
the  badger  himself,  because  it  is  not  his  business;  but  he  has 
two  friends,  called  Flip  and  Chum.  They  are  fox-terriers,  Your 
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Majesty,  and  they  can  both  draw  badgers.     In  fact,  they  are 
famous  at  it.' 

'  Very  good,'  said  the  King.  '  Let  it  be  done.  I  can  leave 
the  matter  with  confidence  in  your  hands.' 

Then  he  turned  to  the  assembled  beasts  : 

'  The  Deputation  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Charles  and  his 
friends  Flip  and  Chum  will  draw  the  badger  on  Thursday  next,  at 
three-thirty  of  the  clock.  And  now,  my  dear  creatures,  I  have 
the  honour  to  wish  you  all  a  very  good  evening !  ' 

The  King  and  Queen  retired,  and  Charles  spoke  to  the 
badger. 

'  I  want  your  address,  if  you  please,'  he  said  firmly. 

'  Will  you  have  it  now,  or  wait  till  you  get  it?  '  asked  the 
badger  in  his  rude  and  vulgar  way. 

'I'll  have  it  now,'  answered  Charles.  Then  he  added  :  '  I 
know  quite  well  what's  the  matter  with  you,  badger,  and  I'm 
very  sorry  for  you.  And  the  quicker  you  let  my  friends  draw 
you  and  get  that  hateful  Flint  Heart  away  from  you,  the  better 
you'll  feel.' 

'  Never !  '  said  the  badger ;  '  the  beast  or  boy  who  tries  to  take 
it  from  me  shall  feel  my  teeth  and  claws  first.  I'll  tear  him  to 
pieces!  ' 

He  refused  to  give  up  his  direction ;  but  that  didn't  matter  in 
the  least,  because  the  Deputation  knew  it  perfectly  well,  and  it 
was : 

'  The  Badgeries, 

Furzebank, 

Granite  Glitters, 

Bellavista, 

Hartland  Tor, 

Dartmoor/ 

Then  the  most  successful  Deputation  on  record  went  home, 
and  Charles  told  Unity  and  Bismarck  and  Ship ;  and  Ship  went 
that  same  evening  to  see  Flip  and  Chum  and  explain  to  them 
that  they  must  be  ready  to  draw  a  badger  on  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday  next. 

Flip  was  a  neat  and  shapely  lady  terrier,  with  a  few  black 
patches  about  her  and  a  little  tan  on  her  cheeks  and  over  her 
eyes.  No  braver  dog  ever  lived  on  Dartmoor,  and  when  she 
heard  the  badger  must  be  drawn  she  felt  delighted. 
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'  That's  work  worth  doing,'  she  said.  '  I'm  simply  sick  and 
tired  of  killing  rats ;  but  a  badger  always  means  a  fight.' 

Chum  was  a  bigger  dog — white  all  over,  with  a  long,  black, 
pointed  nose,  like  a  polar  bear's.  He  was  rather  stout  for  active 
work,  being  self-indulgent  in  the  matter  of  marrow-bones,  though 
a  ^Tand  dog  in  every  other  way. 

'  I  shall  have  to  go  into  training,'  he  said,  '  or  I  shall  be  too 
fat  to  get  into  the  badger's  earth.' 

Then  Flip  and  Chum  went  off  together  to  plan  the  work,  and 
they  arranged  rather  a  trying  time  for  the  badger. 

As  for  the  badger  himself,  he  was  not  idle  either.  He  prepared 
to  make  a  terrible  fight  of  it,  and  declared  that  the  fox-terrier  who 
could  draw  him  wasn't  to  be  found  in  the  world.  So  it  promised 
to  be  a  pretty  tough  battle ;  and  when  the  great  afternoon  arrived, 
hundreds  of  beasts  were  already  on  the  scene  to  see  what  should 
happen.  They  sat  round  in  rings,  as  though  it  were  a  circus, 
and  when  Charles,  Unity,  Ship,  Flip,  and  Chum  appeared  on  the 
the  stroke  of  half -past  three,  all  the  beasts  stood  up,  gave  them 
three  cheers,  and  wished  them  luck. 

I  may  mention  that  Bismarck  did  not  come.  He  had 
developed  another  nasty  weakness  in  his  left  side,  and  was  feel- 
ing sad  and  downhearted  about  things  in  general.  He  had  been 
hoping  and  hoping  and  hoping  for  the  invitation  to  reach  him 
from  Fairyland,  and  it  had  not  done  so.  He  feared,  therefore, 
that  it  was  forgotten,  and  that  the  King  would  no  more  remember 
all  that  he  had  done  and  suffered  in  the  matter  of  Marsh  Galloper. 
But,  of  course,  he  was  quite  wrong.  The  King  had  not  forgotten. 
Ho  merely  happened  to  be  unusually  busy  for  the  moment. 

CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

THE  FIGHT. 

THE  badger  felt  perfectly  certain  in  his  own  mind  that  neither 
Flip,  nor  Chum,  nor  fifty  such  dogs  would  draw  him ;  but  he  knew 
th  it  there  must  be  big  fighting,  so  he  sent  his  wife  and  family  to 
her  mother  on  the  other  side  of  the  Moor,  and  told  them  not  to 
come  home  till  the  evening.  Mrs.  Meles  wanted  to  stop  and  help ; 
but  he  refused  to  hear  of  it.  He  said  that  it  would  not  be  ladies' 
work,  which  was  true ;  and  he  also  said  that  he  should  undoubtedly 
kill  both  the  dogs  when  they  came  to  draw  him,  which  remained 
to  be  proved. 
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He  settled  himself  at  the  very  end  of  his  earth,  with  the  Flint 
Heart  firmly  tied  round  his  neck;  and  in  the  darkness  his  eyes 
glimmered  green,  like  two  fairy  railway-signals.  His  claws  had 
been  specially  sharpened  for  the  occasion,  but  his  teeth  needed 
no  particular  preparation,  because  they  were  always  sharp.  And 
then  came  a  great  yelping  and  snuffling  from  the  outside,  and 
the  dim  light  of  the  earth  was  darkened,  and  something  began 
to  scramble  nearer  and  nearer.  It  was  the  valiant  Flip,  and 
her  eyes  shone  red.  She  went  through  the  hall,  and  the  dining- 
room,  and  the  drawing-room,  and  the  nursery,  and  finally  came 
face  to  face  with  the  master  of  the  house  in  his  study. 

'  You  insolent  scoundrel !  '  began  Mr.  Meles.  '  How  dare 
you — I  say  how  dare  you  come  into  my  house  and  trample  about 
with  your  filthy  paws,  as  if  the  place  belonged  to  you?  Be  off, 
or  I'll  tear  you  to  ribbons !  ' 

But  Flip  had  not  come  to  talk.  She  meant  business.  Behind 
her,  in  the  hall,  Chum  was  waiting.  Unfortunately,  despite  his 
training,  he  was  too  stout  to  get  farther  into  the  badger's  house; 
therefore  Flip  had  to  get  Mr.  Meles  all  that  distance  single-handed 
— if  possible.  In  a  moment  she  saw  the  great  size  and  fierceness 
of  the  badger,  and  knew  that  it  would  be  a  heavy  task,  and  under- 
stood that  she  must  expect  a  few  pretty  deep  bites  and  scratches, 
even  if  she  escaped  with  her  life.  So,  very  wisely,  she  wasted 
not  a  moment  in  conversation;  but  just  gave  one  tremendous 
growl  by  way  of  a  battle-cry,  and  then  dashed  at  the  badger  and 
set  to  work  to  grip  hold  of  him  and  lug  him  out. 

The  audience  heard  a  dull  and  muffled  commotion  under- 
ground; and  Chum  kept  up  frantic  barks  of  encouragement  to 
Flip;  and  Ship,  who  had  to  stop  outside  altogether,  with  half  a 
dozen  other  big  dogs,  also  barked  and  showed  the  wildest  excite- 
ment and  interest.  But  the  struggle  was  so  long  that  Charles 
and  many  of  the  beasts  began  to  grow  seriously  alarmed. 
Because,  if  Flip  and  Chum  between  them  couldn't  draw  the 
badger,  what  would  happen  next? 

The  fight  was  really  dreadful.  The  badger  tore  and  scratched 
and  clawed  and  snapped  and  tugged;  Flip  bit  and  worried  and 
gripped  and  snarled  and  pulled.  Fur  flew  off  both  creatures,  and 
both  were  nearly  choked  in  the  fury  of  the  battle.  Now  Flip 
dragged  Mr.  Meles  into  the  drawing-room ;  now  Mr.  Meles  made 
a  tremendous  effort,  and  got  back  to  his  study  again.  The 
ceiling  came  down  presently  and  nearly  smothered  them  both; 
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but  it  forced  them  out  of  the  study  once  for  all,  and  that  was  so 
much  ground  gained  for  Flip.  Poor  Mrs.  Meles  would  have  cried 
to  see  her  little  drawing-room  after  the  fight  had  raged  there  for 
five  minutes  more. 

And  still  the  battle  went  on,  and  Flip  was  growing  weak  from 
loss  of  blood,  and  the  badger  found  himself  rather  feeble  too. 
But  I  don't  think  he  would  have  been  beaten  save  for  his  enemy's 
cleverness.  Now  Flip,  in  a  very  artful  manner,  pretended  that 
she  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  everybody  outside  began  greatly  to 
fear  for  her,  because  she  set  up  a  fearful  yelping  and  a  howling 
as  if  the  badger  was  eating  her  alive.  But  really  this  was  a  trap ; 
and  when  Flip  started  to  crawl  away,  as  though  trying  to  escape, 
the  badger,  proud  of  his  great  victory,  followed  her  to  the  hall, 
intending  to  give  the  defeated  enemy  a  parting  bite  on  the  nose. 
Instead,  however,  he  got  a  bite  himself ;  and  it  was  not  the  sort 
of  bite  to  do  you  much  good  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  fierce  battle. 
Before  Mr.  Meles  could  get  back  to  the  drawing-room  he  had  run 
against  Chum,  and,  in  a  second,  Chum's  powerful  jaws  had  closed 
like  a  rat-trap  on  the  badger's  right  ear.  Then  Flip,  who  knew 
exactly  what  would  happen,  got  a  good  firm  hold  of  the  badger's 
left  ear,  and  before  he  had  time  to  say  '  Jack  Eobinson !  '  he  was 
trundled  out  of  his  house — tail  over  head,  upside  down,  and 
nearly  inside  out  as  well.  And  when  he  arrived  in  the  open  air, 
the  poor  fellow  looked  a  good  deal  more  like  a  worn-out  doormat 
than  the  great  and  important  Mr.  Meles. 

The  beasts  rushed  yelling,  and  flew  screaming  to  the  spot,  and 
it  was  all  that  Charles  could  do  to  stay  them.  But  Ship  and  the 
big  dogs  acted  as  policemen  and  kept  them  off,  while  Charles 
did  what  he  could  for  the  combatants.  First  he  looked  after  Flip, 
who  was  in  rather  a  bad  way  and  very  weak,  and  so  beaten  and 
exhausted  that  she  rolled  over  on  her  side  and  could  not  move  for 
hulf  an  hour.  But  the  badger  was  even  worse ;  in  fact,  he  fainted 
a?  soon  as  Flip  and  Chum  let  go  of  him.  Then  Charles  did  two 
things,  both  of  which  showed  that  he  had  brains  in  his  head  and 
knew  how  to  use  them.  First  he  sent  the  wood-pigeon  for  Mrs. 
Meles,  because  he  thought  that  if  the  badger  was  going  to  die, 
she  ought  to  be  there  to  say  '  good-bye  '  to  him ;  and  next  he  took 
his  knife  and  cut  the  string  and  removed  the  Flint  Heart  from 
the  badger's  neck. 

He  then  addressed  the  beasts,  and  assured  them  that  the 
badger  was  cured,  and  that,  if  he  lived,  he  would  never  want  to  be 
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King  again ;  and  he  told  Ship  to  look  after  Flip ;  and  he  directed 
Unity  to  tell  Flip's  master  that  the  brave  little  dog  was  to  be  fed 
on  beefsteaks  for  a  month,  in  order  to  restore  her  strength.  And 
then  Charles,  knowing  only  too  well  that  the  hateful  Heart  was 
beginning  to  do  its  work,  set  off  to  run  as  fast  as  his  legs  would 
carry  him  to  the  Pixies'  Holt.  For  he  determined  to  make  no 
more  trouble  with  the  abominable  charm,  but  hand  it  over  to  the 
fairies  once  and  for  all. 

After  he  had  gone  the  badger  began  to  feel  better.  He  opened 
his  eyes  feebly  and  said  : 

'  What's  happened?    Where's  my  dear  wife?  ' 

And  they  told  him  that  she  had  been  sent  for  and  that  he 
had  better  not  talk,  but  lie  quiet.  They  brought  him  water  in 
a  dock-leaf,  and  he  drank,  and  sat  up  and  sighed  four  times,  and 
felt  himself  all  over;  then  he  tried  to  wash  his  face,  and  began 
combing  his  whiskers  feebly. 

He  appeared  to  be  in  a  dream,  and  apparently  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  things  that  were  going  on. 

'  What  has  occurred?  '  he  asked  presently.  '  Who's  been 
treating  me  like  this?  ' 

'You've  been  drawn/  explained  Chum.  'My  friend  Flip 
has  just  drawn  you — with  a  little  help  from  me.' 

'  But  why?  '  asked  Mr.  Meles;  '  what  on  earth  have  I  done 
to  be  drawn?  A  badger's  holt  is  his  castle.  You  were  quite  out 
of  order  to  do  it.' 

'You  had  to  be  drawn,'  explained  a  partridge.  'It  was 
your  punishment.  You've  been  behaving  horribly,  and  you 
know  it.  Didn't  you  eat  my  eggs?  ' 

'  Eat  your  eggs !     Good  gracious,  no !  '  cried  the  badger. 

'  Didn't  you  send  me  on  your  errands?  '  asked  the  wood- 
pecker. 

'  Never!     I  go  my  own  errands — such  as  they  are.' 

'  Didn't  you  tell  me  to  live  farther  off?  '  inquired  the  fox. 

'  Good  powers !  No,  of  course  not.  I  was  only  too  proud 
to  be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  same  terrace  with  you !  ' 

'  Didn't  you  say  that  you  meant  to  be  King  of  us  all?  '  asked 
the  fox  again. 

'  King — King — me  King !  '  stuttered  the  badger ;  and.  weak 
and  shattered  though  he  was,  the  idea  evidently  struck  him  as 
so  wildly  absurd  that  he  laughed  till  he  cried;  and  the  tears 
made  his  bitten  face  smart  most  painfully. 
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They  calmed  him  down  so  that  he  felt  distinctly  better  before 
his  wife  returned.  And  really  little  more  could  be  said  against 
him,  for  it  was  clear  that  he  did  not  realise  in  the  least  what 
a  dreadful  show  he  had  been  making  of  himself. 

And  when  he  was  recovered,  he  insisted  on  going  round  to 
all  the  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects,  and  apologising  to 
every  one  of  them  personally ;  and  he  sent  a  letter  of  contrition 
to  the  trout  and  salmon  also.  He  could  do  no  more  than  that, 
and  of  course  everybody  forgave  him — except  the  frog,  who, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  never  would,  and  quite  forgot  his  own  motto 
of  '  Keep  cool  whatever  happens/ 

Then  the  badger  also  went  to  Fairyland  and  had  an  audience 
and  expressed  his  humblest  and  deepest  regret  at  the  past.  So 
the  King  pardoned  him,  and  kept  him  to  tea;  which  was 
the  proudest  moment  of  the  poor  badger's  life  and  closed  the 
incident. 

But  we  must  return  to  Charles,  who  ran  without  stopping 
to  the  Pixies'  Holt  and  soon  made  known  his  great  news.  He 
cast  the  Flint  Heart  down  before  the  King  and  refused  to  touch 
it;  and  the  King,  who  was  rather  scientific,  sent  for  his  learned 
me  a  and  had  the  Flint  Heart  arranged  in  a  bell-glass.  Then 
they  exhausted  the  air  with  an  air-pump;  and  so  the  charm 
lay  safe  in  a  vacuum  for  the  present.  There,  of  course,  it 
could  do  no  harm  to  anybody;  but  the  problem  before  Fairyland 
was  what  step  to  take  next. 

*  You  see,'  explained  the  King,  '  the  difficulty  is  really  very 
great,  because,  do  what  we  will,  somebody  may  have  to  suffer. 
If  we  throw  the  charm  into  the  air  a  bird  will  get  it,  and  there 
wil  I  be  trouble  among  ' ' the  feathered  legions  of  the  air, ' '  as 
the  heron  so  grandly  called  them;  if  we  fling  it  into  the  river 
a  salmon  will  get  it,  and,  between  ourselves,  the  salmon  think 
quite  highly  enough  of  themselves  as  it  is.  It  has  got  about 
arrong  them  that  they  are  fetching  three  shillings  a  pound,  and 
they  are  making  rather  a  needless  fuss  in  consequence,  being 
ignorant  of  the  laws  that  govern  supply  and  demand.  Again, 
if  we  fling  the  stone  on  to  the  earth  we  shall  have  some  fresh 
trouble  among  the  beasts;  and  if  we  leave  it  here,  sooner  or 
later  some  fairy  will  be  sure  to  get  hold  of  it,  because  nature 
abhors  a  vacuum,  and  she  won't  allow  us  to  keep  even  the  Flint 
Heart  in  a  vacuum  for  more  than  a  certain  time.  Therefore 
tho  question  is,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  it?  "  ' 
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Before  anybody  could  make  a  reply,  there  came  a  messenger 
to  the  King. 

'May  it  please  Your  Majesty,'  he  said,  'the  human  girl, 
Unity,  and  the  hot-water  bottle,  Bismarck,  are  at  the  door, 
and  Unity  wonders  whether  they  may  come  in.  They  followed 
Charles,  and  bring  the  latest  news.' 

'  Let  them  enter,'  replied  the  King.  '  I  have  long  wanted 
to  meet  the  hot-water  bottle,  and  he  may  be  presented  at  once. 
As  for  Unity,  woman's  wit,  as  I  have  remarked  on  former 
occasions,  will  often  solve  a  knotty  problem  when  the  profounder 
male  mind  utterly  fails  to  do  so.' 

Therefore  Unity  and  Bismarck  entered  the  presence.  She 
had  picked  him  up  on  her  way,  and  they  had  hurried  after 
Charles,  hoping  to  catch  her  brother  before  he  got  to  the  Pixies' 
Holt,  and  tell  him  the  good  news,  that  Mr.  Meles  was  better 
and  that  Flip  also  had  almost  recovered  at  the  promise  of  thirty 
beefsteaks. 

CHAPTER   XXIV. 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  ZAGABOG. 

THE  King  welcomed  the  visitors  kindly  and  was  concerned  to 
hear  of  the  bottle's  bad  health.  In  fact,  he  sent  immediately 
for  five  of  the  Court  Physicians,  and  the  bottle  retired  with 
them  to  be  examined  while  other  business  went  on.  Charles 
and  his  sister  were  naturally  rather  anxious  about  Bismarck; 
but  Unity  had  to  think  of  the  problem  before  the  King;  for 
His  Majesty  explained  the  situation  all  over  again  on  her  account ; 
and  then  he  asked  her  if  any  idea  of  importance  occurred  to  her 
mind. 

'In  a  word,'  concluded  the  King,  'the  Heart  is  a  danger 
to  Society,  and  I  confess  that  I  can't  for  the  moment  see  how 
on  earth,  or  under  water,  or  in  sky,  to  deal  with  the  matter.' 

Unity  put  her  finger  in  her  mouth  and  frowned,  which  she 
always  did  when  she  had  to  think  of  anything  difficult.  Then, 
after  a  silence  of  at  least  ten  seconds,  she  said : 

'  I  wonder  what  the  dear  Zagabog  would  do?  ' 

Everybody  looked  at  the  King  and,  when  they  saw  him 
smile,  they  applauded  Unity. 

'  Woman's  wit,'  began  the  King,  '  has  once  more  conquered 
a  difficult  situation.  To  wonder  in  Fairyland  is  to  know.  We 
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will  hear  what  the  good  Zagabog  would  do.  Set  the  wireless 
tetagraphy  at  work  instantly.  The  Zagabog  is  on  the  Eiviera — 
no  distance  at  all.  Inform  him  that  the  Flint  Heart  has  been 
captured  after  a  struggle;  that  it  is  at  present  confined  in 
a  vacuum,  and  that  the  King  of  Fairyland  wants  to  learn  exactly 
what  he  shall  do  with  it.' 

The  King  then  looked  at  his  watch. 

'  It  is  now  fifteen  to  six,'  he  said.  '  We  shall  get  the  answer 
at  fifteen  to  seven,  if  not  sooner.  We  will  pass  the  time  with 
a  charade  or  two  and  a  cold  collation.' 

So  the  message  was  sent  and  the  charades  were  acted  and 
the  cold  collation  was  eaten;  and  then  there  came  a  bright  and 
happy  event  for  Charles  and  Unity,  and  indeed  for  everybody. 
The  doors  of  the  royal  consulting-room  were  thrown  open  and 
the  five  Koyal  Physicians  marched  out,  playing  a  rather  charming 
little  polka  on  their  stethoscopes.  And  in  the  midst,  radiant 
and  gay  and  perfectly  well,  from  his  bright  brass  nose  to  the 
points  of  his  toes,  tripped  the  hot-water  bottle.  He  had  become 
a  different  person  altogether,  and  instead  of  being  limp  and 
forlorn,  and  dejected  and  full  of  holes,  and  an  object  of  pity  to 
the  kind  observer,  he  was  grown  prosperous,  stout,  handsome, 
sound,  and  as  good  as  anybody.  His  flat  face  was  wreathed  in 
smiles.  He  walked  with  a  light  and  elastic  tread.  He  shone  all 
over,  and  his  nose  glittered  like  a  star  on  a  frosty  night. 

Charles  and  Unity  hardly  knew  him,  and  now  he  was  so 
excited  that  he  danced  and  threw  a  somersault  or  two,  and  could 
scarcely  contain  himself  for  delight.  He  gave  each  a  hand 
and  kissed  Unity  warmly,  for  warmth  was  always  his  strong 
point. 

Then  the  Senior  Physician  explained  that  he  and  his  com- 
panions had  swiftly  discovered  exactly  what  was  wrong  with  the 
hot-water  bottle,  and  that  they  had  cured  him  while  he  waited. 
In  fact,  as  Bismarck  said  himself,  he  was  now  as  good  as  new, 
if  not  actually  better. 

The  King  held  a  conversation  with  him,  and  was  much 
interested  at  hearing  his  adventures  and  his  manner  of  life.  He 
inquired  what  the  bottle's  future  plans  might  be,  and  Bismarck 
said  that  he  had  never  given  them  a  thought,  because  he  con- 
sidered that  his  career  was  as  good  as  ended.  It  quite  upset  all 
his  ideas  to  find  himself  hale  and  hearty  and  thoroughly  well 
again,  and  '  fit  for  honest  work.'  He  said  : 
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1  I  am  fond  of  work,  Your  Majesty,  and  never  so  happy  as 
when  comforting  somebody  on  a  cold  night.' 

Then  a  happy  thought  struck  the  King. 

'  You  shall  stay  with  me,'  he  exclaimed.  '  In  fact,  as  the 
weather  is  a  thought  chilly  for  the  time  of  the  year,  you  shall 
come  to  bed  with  Her  Majesty  and  myself  this  very  night !  ' 

And  the  bottle  was  so  overpowered  that  he  broke  into  verse, 
as  he  always  did  in  the  great  moments  of  his  life.  For  just 
think  what  a  splendid  fortune  had  overtaken  him !  One  moment 
he  was  a  poor  broken-down  invalid,  full  of  holes  and  misery, 
hanging  by  his  handle  on  a  nail  in  a  stable;  and  the  next  he 
was  cured  by  fairy  physic,  and  not  only  found  himself  in  splendid 
trim  again,  but  actually  invited  to  sleep  with  the  King  and  Queen. 

Well  he  might  make  poetry ! 

Even  his  voice  had  much  improved,  and  he  purred  with  shrill 
clear  accents,  as  the  kettle  purrs  when  the  spirit-lamp  is  lighted 
under  it  at  tea-time  : 

'  Sing  hey  !  and  sing  ho !  for  the  jolly  hot  bottle 

So  soft  and  so  plump  and  so  kind  and  so  warm ; 
Let  the  water  be  boiling  right  up  to  his  throttle 
And  he'll  cuddle  by  you  and  keep  you  from  harm. 
Sure  the  King  and  the  Queen 

Will  forget  all  their  woes 
When  the  jolly  hot  bottle 
Is  tickling  their  toes  ! 

*  Sing  hey  !  and  sing  ho  !  for  the  bottle  so  knowing, 

So  genial  and  friendly  whatever  betide ; 
With  him  for  a  bedfellow  you  will  be  glowing 

And  warm  as  a  toast  though  it's  freezing  outside. 
Sure  the  King  and  the  Queen 

Will  forgive  all  their  foes 
When  the  jolly  hot  bottle 
Is  tickling  their  toes  ! ' 

After  this  capital  song,  the  bottle  was  led  away  by  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber,  to  explain  to  them  how  his  nose 
screwed  off,  and  other  things  that  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  know ;  and  just  as  he  marched  away  at  one  door,  after  taking 
an  affectionate  farewell  of  Charles  and  Unity,  there  entered  at 
another  the  wireless-telegraph  boy  with  a  long  message  from  the 
Zagabog.  And  it  would  have  cost  a  great  deal  to  send  had  not 
the  King,  with  his  usual  thought  for  other  people,  arranged  that 
it  should  be  prepaid. 

The  herald  opened  it  and  read  it  to  the  Court.     And  it  was 
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rather  fortunate  that  Charles  and  Unity  had  stopped  to  hear  it, 
because  they  were  both  mentioned. 
Thus  ran  the  message  : 

'  Hotel  Royal,  San  Itemo. 

'  To  the  King's  Excellent  Majesty,  from  his  faithful  friend 
and  admirer,  the  Zagabog. 

"  In  order  safely  and  harmlessly  to  destroy  the  charm  known 
as  the  Flint  Heart,  take  one  human  boy — the  boy  called  Charles 
— and  one  human  girl — the  girl  called  Unity.  Choose  a  fine 
Friday  morning  before  dawn  and  bid  Unity  bear  the  Flint  Heart 
in  her  pinafore  to  the  "  Cuckoo  Bock,"  where  my  friend  the 
cuckoo  always  sits  to  rest  when  he  arrives  on  Dartmoor  for  his 
summer  holiday.  Then  direct  Charles  to  bring  the  road- 
mender's  biggest  hammer  and  strike  the  Flint  Heart  thrice.  It 
will  instantly  become  dust.  Next  the  King  of  Fairyland  must 
fling  one  pinch  into  the  air;  the  Queen  must  fling  one  pinch 
into  the  water;  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  must  fling  one  pinch 
upon  the  earth.  All  creatures  at  any  time  interested  in  the  Flint 
Heart  shall  be  present  at  the  ceremony  and,  afterward,  the  Dawn 
Wind  will  sing  his  song,  and  the  sun  will  rise,  and  everybody 
must  go  home  again  to  breakfast. 

'  Hoping  this  will  find  the  King  and  Queen  of  Fairyland  as 
it  leaves  me  at  present,  I  remain,  their  true  friend, 

'  THE  ONLY  AND  ORIGINAL  ZAGABOG.' 

'  P.S. — The  Snick  sends  his  love  and  respects.' 

*  To-morrow  will  be  Friday,'  said  the  King,  '  so  why  waste  a 
weok?  Let  my  commands  be  sent  out  instantly  for  the  "  Cuckoo 
Bock  "  before  dawn.  Unity  will  bring  the  Flint  Heart  in  her 
pinafore,  and  Charles  will  bring  the  road-mender's  biggest 
hammer;  and  his  father,  Mr.  Billy  Jago,  must  also  be  present.' 

Then  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  Charles  and  Unity  went  home 
with  the  Flint  Heart,  which  was  taken  from  under  the  bell-glass 
by  a  fairy  of  science  with  a  pair  of  magic  tongs. 

And  the  remarkable  thing  is  that,  though  Unity  carried 
the  Flint  Heart,  she  continued  just  the  same  little  wondering, 
white,  ragged  robin  of  a  Unity  as  ever;  and  the  charm  did 
not  make  her  the  least  bit  worse  than  usual.  Which  shows  one 
of  two  things  :  either  that  the  Flint  Heart  knew  what  was  going 
to  happen  and  began  to  get  frightened  and  lose  its  power,  or 
else  that  Unity's  own  little  heart  was  too  sweet  and  precious 
and  altogether  lovely  to  be  troubled  by  the  naughty  charm. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

GOOD-BYE,    FLINT   HEART! 

THE  cocks  began  to  crow  at  four  o'clock  next  morning,  for  they 
seemed  to  understand,  like  everybody  else,  that  rather  an 
important  thing  was  going  to  happen ;  and  the  cuckoo,  who  was 
late  in  leaving  Dartmoor  that  year,  had  just  settled  himself  at 
the  top  of  his  own  special  stone,  to  have  a  final  look  round, 
when  he  found  that  beasts  and  fairies  and  other  people  were 
approaching  m  all  directions.  So,  being  a  shy  bird  and  not  liking 
company,  he  went  off  there  and  then  and  didn't  stop  flying  till 
he  arrived  in  France. 

The  folk  from  Merripit  Farm  arrived  first :  Billy  Jago  and 
John,  who  was  grown  up,  and  Mary  and  Teddy  and  Frank  and 
Sarah  and  Jane  and  the  baby ;  and,  lastly,  Charles,  carrying  the 
road-mender's  largest  hammer,  which  was  a  very  heavy  one,  and 
Unity,  with  her  pinafore  held  out  in  front  of  her  and  the  Flint 
Heart  upon  it.  Next  came  the  beasts  of  importance,  and,  of 
course,  the  badger;  and  nobody  was  more  interested  in  this 
ceremony  than  he  was.  Indeed,  when  he  saw  the  Flint  Heart  he 
bristled  all  over  and  would  like  to  have  ground  it  into  powder 
himself.  Ship,  Flip,  and  Chum  also  arrived ;  and  then  came  the 
regiments  of  the  Jacky  Toads,  with  Marsh  Galloper  and  his  wife 
and  his  wife's  niece ;  Fire  Drake  and  his  wife ;  and  many  other 
important  members  of  the  clan.  Next  appeared  the  Fairy  King 
and  Queen  with  the  royal  family  and  the  hot-water  bottle,  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  the  other  high  officers  of  the  Court, 
including,  of  course,  De  Quincey,  Hans  Andersen  the  story-teller, 
the  heralds,  the  chorus,  and  the  band.  Ten  thousand  fairies 
followed ;  because  the  King  dearly  loved  a  great  pageant  and  liked 
a  crowd  to  see  it. 

But  others  had  yet  to  come,  for  when  the  company  was 
grouped  about  the  '  Cuckoo  Eock  '  two  dim  stern  shapes  grew 
out  of  the  morning  light  and  stood  huge  above  the  stone  where  lay 
the  Flint  Heart.  They  were  greater  than  any  of  those  present, 
and  you  could  see  the  sunrise  through  them,  for  they  were  spirits 
from  Shadow-land.  One  was  Phutt,  the  terrible  chief  of  the 
Grimspound  clan  in  the  far-off  New  Stone  days,  when  the  Flint 
Heart  set  out  upon  its  romantic  career;  and  the  other  was  that 
mighty  magician  Fum,  who  made  the  Flint  Heart  at  his  mystery- 
shop  beside  the  river. 

And,  vaster  still,  towering  into  the  dawn,  touched  with  the 
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wild  glory  of  dayspring,  ascended  two  enormous  and  majestic 
figures  above  the  ring  of  the  tors  and  high  into  the  sky.  These, 
indeed,  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  gigantic  purple 
clouds,  fledged  and  fluted  with  gold  and  scarlet  along  their  peaks 
and  precipices,  and  crowned  with  the  herald  banners  that  shot  to 
the  zenith  of  the  sky  from  the  coming  of  the  sun ;  but  really  they 
were  not  clouds  at  all,  and  the  fairies,  and  those  who  understand 
the  truth  about  things,  knew  very  well  who  they  were.  And  so 
did  Unity,  for  she  waved  her  sun-bonnet  and  kissed  her  hand  and 
cried : 

'  I  wonder  where  the  darling  Zagabog  gets  his  lovely 
clothes!  ' 

And  the  King  said  : 

'  He  gets  them  from  the  sun  every  morning,  for,  like  myself, 
he  never  wears  the  same  suit  twice ;  and,  as  you  will  observe,  they 
are  a  perfect  fit.' 

Indeed,  the  two  great  glorious  objects,  towering  like  pillars  on 
either  side  of  the  eastern  sky,  were  the  Zagabog  and  his  friend 
the  Thunder  Spirit,  clad  in  their  very  best.  They  were  both 
much  interested  in  the  ceremony,  and  the  Thunder  Spirit  even 
forgot  to  laugh ;  which  was  a  good  thing,  because  if  he  had  done 
so  he  must  have  spoiled  the  music  and  alarmed  many  of  the 
company. 

Then  came  the  solemn  moment  when  the  Flint  Heart  was  to 
be  changed  and  administered  in  small  doses  to  earth  and  air  and 
water.  Charles  struck  him  three  times,  and  at  the  third  blow, 
behold !  a  little  pile  of  grey  dust  took  the  place  of  the  glittering, 
hard,  black,  flint  stone.  And  then  the  King  took  the  first  pinch 
and  flung  it  into  the  air,  and  the  birds  gave  a  mighty  sneeze ;  and 
the  Queen  took  a  pinch  and  flung  it  into  the  river,  and  the  fish 
became  immensely  excited  and  dashed  about  as  though  a  freshet 
w«is  coming ;  and  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  took  the  last  pinch 
acd  flung  it  upon  the  earth,  and  the  beasts  coughed  and  snorted. 
But  the  effect  upon  all  the  creatures  was  the  same  :  the  dust  of  the 
Flint  Heart  braced  them  up,  made  them  brisk  and  cheerful,  and 
acted  like  a  tonic  upon  every  one  of  them,  whether  they  wore 
fins  or  fur  or  feathers ;  whether  they  breathed  water  or  air. 

And  that  is  the  real  grand  reason  why  Dartmoor  is  so  sting- 
ing and  refreshing,  so  cold  and  brisk ;  and  why  Dartmoor  earth  is 
so  hungry  and  so  jolly.  That  is  why  Dartmoor  water  is  so  foam- 
ing and  refreshing,  so  cold  and  brisk ;  and  why  Dartmoor  earth  is 
so  tough  and  elastic  and  springy  that  you  can  walk  or  run  all  day 
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upon  it,  and  never  grow  tired.  There  is  a  touch  of  the  Flint 
Heart  still  about  Dartmoor,  and  the  people  who  live  there  need  it, 
I  assure  you ;  for  you  must  be  pretty  hard  and  strong  and  ready 
for  anything  up  among  the  high  tors  and  heather,  especially 
when  winter  comes  and  the  great  North  Wind  spreads  his  snowy 
wings  and  the  East  Wind  shows  his  teeth  there. 

But  it  was  the  gentle  Dawn  Wind  that  now  ended  this  cere- 
mony, as  the  Zagabog  had  promised. 

A  great  silence  followed  after  the  last  pinch  of  the  Flint  Heart 
had  been  scattered  over  the  earth  and  all  the  beasts  had  cleared 
their  throats. 

Then  from  the  sky  there  came  a  murmur  of  music,  wild  and 
soft,  and  the  Dawn  Wind  sang  : 

'  Wind  of  the  Dawn  am  I,  and  only  She 
Who  knows  the  music  of  all  secret  song 
Shall  read  my  whisper  murmuring  along 
Melodiously. 

'  Melodiously  toward  another  morn, 
Gleaning  of  silver  dew  upon  my  way, 
I  fly  from  darkness  to  the  young,  glad  day 
Soon  to  be  born. 

'  Out  of  the  East  eh©  comes,  and  I  rejoice, 
And,  breaking  from  the  fainting  hold  of  night, 
Leap  like  a  giant  to  her  bosom  bright 
With  organ  voice. 

'  Lo  !  where  the  misty,  rosy  magic  lands 
Bud  into  gold  along  each  wakened  lea, 
The  Fairies  of  the  Morning  welcome  me 
And  clap  their  hands  ! ' 

And  the  Fairies  did  welcome  him,  though  they  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  what  he  was  singing  about;  but  they  were  glad 
because  the  Dawn  Wind  was  glad,  and  they  watched  him  sweep 
away,  with  the  Zagabog  and  the  Thunder  Spirit,  through  the 
wonderful  Gates  of  the  Morning. 

Then  everybody  went  home  with  good  heart  and  good 
appetite. 

Which  ends  the  story,  and  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  finished. 

But  if  it  takes  you  to  Dartmoor  next  summer  that  will  be 
well;  and  when  you  do  go,  may  the  Fairies  of  the  Morning 
welcome  you  also,  and  bring  new  laughter  to  your  lips,  new 
light  to  your  eyes,  and  also  joy  to  the  young  hearts  of  you  all. 

THE    END. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

'  J.  J.,'  SAID  Gregg,  who  stood  dripping  at  the  stern  of  the 
yacht,  '  what  do  you  mean  to  do  about  going  ashore?  ' 

'  We'll  row  ashore  in  the  punt  as  soon  as  we've  picked  her  up. 
Get  the  cover  off  the  mainsail.' 

*  Oh,  rot.    We  can't  go  sailing  about  the  bay  soaked  to  the 
skin  when  there's  no  need.' 

*  There   is   need.      The   Major's   valuable   punt   is    adrift. 
Besides,  Marjorie  would  like  a  sail.     Wouldn't  you,  Marjorie?  ' 

'I'm  not  sure,'  said  Marjorie.  '  Would  Uncle  John  be 
vexed?  ' 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact,'  said  Meldon,  '  I  expect  he  would.  But 
I'm  surprised  at  your  thinking  of  that.  You  haven't  shown  much 
consideration  for  his  feelings  so  far.' 

'  I  see  a  trap  coming  along  the  road  from  Ballymoy,'  said 
Gre£g.  '  I  expect  it's  Ford.  When  he  gets  near  enough  we'll 
shout  and  tell  him  to  send  for  a  boat  to  take  us  ashore.' 

'  All  right,'  said  Meldon,  '  we'll  howl,  howl  for  all  we're 
wort  a.  I'll  say  one,  two,  three,  go,  and  we'll  all  three  howl 
together  as  much  as  possible  on  the  same  note.  Or,  wait  a 
minute,  why  should  we  make  ourselves  hoarse  when  we  needn't? 
We']l  have  up  Paudeen  Canavan  and  make  him  howl.  I'll  lash 
him  to  the  starboard  runner  with  his  face  towards  the  shore  and 
you  shall  wallop  him,  Gregg,  with  the  end  of  the  mainsheet, 
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carefully  knotted.  In  that  way  we'll  kill  two  birds — in  fact  three 
birds,  with  one  stone.  Paudeen  will  get  what  he  richly  deserves ; 
Ford's  attention  will  be  attracted  without  our  giving  ourselves 
sore  throats;  and  the  exercise  will  keep  you  from  catching  cold. 
Go  down  and  fetch  up  the  prisoner,  Gregg.  If  he  doesn't  come  at 
once,  we'll  have  it  in  for  him  to-morrow  for  resisting  arrest.' 

'Please,  J.  J.,'  said  Marjorie,  'don't  beat  poor  Paudeen.' 

'  I  will  beat  him/  said  Meldon.  '  At  least,  I'll  set  on  Mr. 
Gregg  to  beat  him,  and  if  he  tires  I'll  take  a  turn  myself.' 

'  If  you  hit  Paudeen,'  said  Marjorie,  '  I'll  jump  straight  into 
the  sea  and  be  drowned.' 

Meldon  looked  at  her.  There  were  tears — tears  of  passion,  not 
of  sorrow,  in  her  eyes.  He  realised  that  Marjorie  had  a  temper, 
and  was  quite  capable  of  desperate  deeds  when  it  was  roused. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Marjorie,  that  it  wouldn't  be  a  pleasure 
to  you  to  see  Paudeen  walloped,  and  to  listen  to  his  yells?  ' 

Marjorie  clenched  her  fists  and  rushed  at  Meldon.  She 
succeeded  in  striking  him  three  or  four  times  and  then  glared 
at  him  ferociously. 

'  All  right,  Marjorie.  If  you'll  stop  beating  me  I'll  let 
Paudeen  off.  There,  I  promise  he  sha'n't  be  touched.  Honour 
bright.' 

Marjorie's  rage  vanished  as  quickly  as  it  had  been  aroused. 
She  took  Meldon 's  hand  again.  Gregg,  dragging  the  extremely 
unwilling  Paudeen  by  the  collar  of  the  coat,  came  on  deck. 

1  Prisoner  at  the  bar,'  said  Meldon,  '  you  have  been  recom- 
mended to  mercy  by  the  jury — you  are  the  jury,  Marjorie.  You 
deserve  to  be  beaten,  but  you  won't  be  beaten  if  you  howl  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  If  you  simply  whimper  or  shriek  in  any 
way  that  isn't  distinctly  audible  on  shore — I  suppose  if  he  won't 
howl,  Marjorie,  you've  no  objection  to  my  giving  him  a  whack 
or  two  just  to  start  him  off.' 

'  Please,  Paudeen,  howl,'  said  Marjorie;  '  I'll  help  you.' 

Paudeen  stood,  a  picture  of  blind  terror,  in  front  of  Gregg. 
His  eyes,  red  from  his  weeping  in  the  cabin,  were  fixed  appre- 
hensively on  Meldon.  He  evidently  did  not  in  the  least  under- 
stand what  was  said  to  him. 

'Now,  then,'  said  Meldon,  'it's  your  only  chance.  Yell, 
shriek,  shout,  scream,  bellow,  sing  if  you  prefer  it ;  it  will  come 
to  much  the  same  thing.  Make  any  kind  of  noise  you  like  that 
will  be  heard  on  shore.' 
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Paudeen  stood  sulkily  silent. 

'  It's  no  use,'  said  Meldon.  *  The  boy's  gone  stupid. 
Me-rjorie,  I  believe  you've  been  ill-treating  him  in  some  perfectly 
frightful  manner;  you've  bullied  the  sense  out  of  him.  We'll 
have  to  do  the  shouting  ourselves  after  all.  Now  then — one,  two, 
three — yell!  ' 

A  loud  cry,  discordant,  terrifying,  swept  across  the  water. 
Mr.  Ford's  horse  shied  violently.  A  distant  mounted  policeman 
turned  in  his  saddle,  stared  at  the  yacht,  and  began  to  gallop 
across  the  field  in  which  he  was  stationed.  Flanagan,  the  fear  of 
immediate  eviction  forgotten  in  amazement,  emerged  from  the 
door  of  his  cabin  followed  by  his  wife.  Major  Kent,  the  sergeant, 
and  three  constables  climbed  out  of  the  river-bed  and  ran  towards 
tho  shore.  Down  the  drive  from  Portsmouth  Lodge  came  Miss 
Gsrnett,  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  and  Mary  Garry.  They  ran  as  if  they 
were  engaged  in  a  race  for  some  immensely  desirable  prize. 
They  kept  together  for  about  thirty  yards,  then  Mrs.  O'Halloran 
dropped  behind. 

'  I'll  back  Mary  Garry,'  said  Meldon.  '  When  they  get  to 
the  wall  she'll  take  the  lead.  There !  didn't  I  say  so?  ' 

Mary  Garry  climbed  the  obstacle  with  marvellous  agility,  and 
with  a  flying  leap  cleared  the  ditch  and  landed  on  the  road.  Miss 
G*  rnett  mismanaged  her  petticoats,  and  remained  tangled  and 
helpless  till  Jamesy  Deveril,  rushing  from  the  gate  lodge,  rescued 
her. 

'  That's  your  new  governess,  Marjorie,'  said  Meldon.  '  She 
dcesn't  show  up  very  well  in  an  obstacle  race.  You'll  have  a 
held  over  her  from  this  on.  Whenever  she  turns  nasty  over  an 
irregular  French  verb  or  anything  of  that  sort,  all  you've  got  to 
dc  is  to  offer  her  any  odds  she  doesn't  beat  Mary  Garry  over  wire 
feaces  and  stone  walls.' 

The  runners  gathered  in  a  group  on  the  shore.  The  mounted 
pc  lice,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  even  forced  their  horses 
into  the  water. 

'  Get  a  boat,'  shouted  Meldon. 

A  babel  of  cries  answered  him.  Everyone  on  shore  wanted 
to  understand  the  position  of  affairs. 

'  Get  a  boat/  shouted  Meldon  again.  '  I  can't  and  won't 
explain  things  at  the  top  of  my  voice  when  I  haven't  a  dry  stitch 
on  me.' 

There  was  a  hurried  consultation  on  the  beach.  Then  the 
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two   mounted   police   went   galloping,    one    eastwards   towards 

Ballymoy,  the  other  westwards  to  see  if  a  boat  could  be  found 

more  quickly  in  that  direction. 

'  That's  all  right,'  said  Meldon.     '  Now  we've  nothing  to  do 

but  sit  down  and  be  as  comfortable  as  we  can  for  the  next  hour. 

I  vote  we  go  below,  light  the  galley  stove,  and  fry  Marjorie's 

bacon.      I  suppose  you  haven't  finished  the  bacon,  have  you, 

Marjorie?  ' 

'  No.     We  didn't  eat  any  bacon.     We  only  ate  the  sardines 

and  some  of  the  biscuits  and  the  cake.     We'll  have  the  bacon 

now,  and  I'll  cook  it  when  you  have  lit  the  fire.' 

'  I  say,  Gregg, '  said  Meldon,  as  he  poured  paraffin  oil  over  the 

coals,  'it's  just  as  well  I  insisted  on  your  keeping  on  your  shirt 

and  trousers  for  the  swim,  wasn't  it?     There's  rather  a  large 

audience  on  shore.     You  wouldn't  have  cared  to  face  Mary  Garry 

and  the  new  governess  with  any  less  on  you  than  you  have  at 

present.' 

Even  Paudeen  was  admitted  to  the  feast  which  followed. 

There  were  two  slices  of  bacon  and  four  water-biscuits  for  each 
member  of  the  party.  Marjorie's  happiness  was  complete  when 
Meldon  lit  the  swinging  lamp. 

'  I  suppose,'  he  said,  *  you  didn't  bring  any  tobacco  with  you, 
Marjorie,  or  a  few  of  your  Uncle  John's  cigars?  No!  Well,  it 
can't  be  helped.  But  if  ever  you  go  off  on  a  yachting  cruise  again 
bring  some  tobacco.  Even  if  you  and  Paudeen  don't  smoke  your- 
selves, you  ought  to  have  some  on  board.  You  never  know  who 
may  drop  in  on  you  unexpectedly.  Now,  Gregg,  an  evening  of 
this  sort  is  not  complete  without  music.  Marjorie  would  like  to 
hear  you  sing.  As  an  officer  in  one  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Empire  the  most  appropriate  thing  you  could  give  would  be  ' '  Eule, 
Britannia."  After  that,  Paudeen,  who  is  a  strong  Nationalist, 
will  give  us  "  God  save  Ireland."  Then,  as  neither  I  nor 
Marjorie  sing,  we'll  talk  politics.  We'll  have  a  regular  debate. 

'  Will  tariff  reform  be  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  the  Irish  language 
in  the  new  University?  "  and  "  Ought  the  advocates  of  women's 
suffrage  to  support  the  German  Emperor?  "  The  affirmative  in 
each  case  will  be  moved  by  Mr.  Gregg,  D.I.,  E.I.C. ;  the  negative 
by  Mr.  Paudeen  Canavan.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Miss 
Marjorie  Purvis.  Hullo!  They're  shouting  at  us  from  the 
shore.  I  expect  the  Coastguard  boat  has  turned  up.  Now, 
Marjorie,  when  you  step  ashore  carry  yourself  with  dignity. 
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Ee  collect  that  you  are  the  heroine  of  a  most  exciting  adventure — 
a  thing  which  will  be  talked  of  in  Bally moy  when  the  hair  of  our 
children's  children  is  turning  grey.  Paudeen,  you  will  sit  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat  and  whistle  a  funeral  march  of  some  sort — Chopin's 
for  choice — to  give  an  air  of  solemnity  to  the  proceedings.  Here's 
the,  boat !  Hold  your  head  up,  Gregg,  and  try  to  look  as  if  you 
had  all  your  clothes  on  and  weren't  catching  your  death  of  cold. 
Marjorie,  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  wife  won't  have  half  the  chance 
of  showing  herself  off  next  Tuesday  that  you  are  going  to  have 
now;  so  make  the  most  of  it.' 

A  loud  cheer  from  the  shore  greeted  the  party  as  they  stepped 
into  the  boat.  Meldon  took  one  of  the  Spindrift's  flags  in  his 
hand,  stood  in  the  stern,  and  waved  it.  The  Coastguards, 
inspired  by  the  moving  scene,  pulled  briskly.  Meldon 's  advice 
to  Marjorie  was  unfortunately  wasted.  She  had  no  opportunity 
of  behaving  with  dignity.  As  the  boat  grounded,  Mrs.  O'Halloran 
and  Mary  Garry  rushed  into  the  water  and  seized  the  child. 
Between  them  they  carried  her  ashore.  They,  Miss  Garnett, 
Jamesy  Deveril's  wife,  Flanagan's  wife,  and  nine  strange 
children,  who  had  gathered  to  the  scene  as  mysteriously  as 
vultures  to  a  battlefield,  formed  a  group  round  Marjorie,  repelling 
tho  Major,  who  wanted  to  satisfy  himself  that  his  niece  was  really 
safe.  Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz  yelped  with  frenzied  delight  at 
the,  return  of  his  master.  He  also  succeeded  in  biting  the  heel  of 
a  policeman's  boot  and  tearing  a  long  hole  in  the  leg  of  Paudeen 
Canavan's  trousers.  Major  Kent,  driven  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Marjorie,  wrung  the  hands  of  Meldon  and  Gregg,  and  then 
tipped  everybody  who  could  be  tipped,  including  Flanagan  the 
farmer,  with  the  utmost  liberality. 

'  I'm  glad  to  see,'  said  Meldon,  '  that  you've  got  over  that 
fit  you  had,  Mary  Garry.  Perhaps  next  time  I  tell  you  to  bring 
tea  into  the  drawing-room  you'll  bring  it  without  arguing.' 

'  Let  the  girl  be,'  said  Mrs.  O'Halloran.  '  Haven't  you  had 
your  'nough  of  mischief-making  for  one  day?  Or  do  you  want  to 
drive  her  off  into  hysterics  again?  ' 

'  Miss  Garnett,'  said  Meldon,  '  I  suppose  it  was  you  who  let 
Mis.  O'Halloran  out  of  the  kitchen,  where  I  had  her  locked  up 
sale.  I  don't  blame  you,  for  I'm  sure  you  meant  kindly;  but 
when  you  know  her  better  you'll  wish  you  hadn't  been  so  foolish.' 
Mrs.  O'Halloran  and  Miss  Garnett  had  evidently  become  fast 
friends.  Neither  of  them  took  any  notice  of  what  Meldon  said. 
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They  took  Marjorie  by  her  hands,  each  holding  one  of  them,  and 
led  her  up  towards  the  house.  Mary  Garry  and  the  other  two 
women  followed,  all  of  them  weeping  with  excitement  and  joy. 
The  nine  children,  their  curiosity  about  Marjorie  more  or  less 
satisfied,  remained  on  the  shore  to  watch  Meldon  and  Gregg  put 
on  their  clothes. 

Major  Kent  hospitably  asked  Meldon,  Gregg,  and  Ford  to 
dinner.  Meldon  alone  accepted  the  invitation.  Gregg  pleaded 
a  desire  for  dry  clothes,  and  declined  to  accept  the  Major's  offer 
of  a  suit.  Ford  said  that  his  own  dinner  was  waiting  for  him  at 
home.  Both  of  them  wanted  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  the 
first  to  tell  the  news  of  the  adventure  to  their  wives. 

Meldon,  dressed  in  the  suit  of  the  Major's  clothes  which  had 
been  offered  to  Gregg,  complained  of  hunger.  There  seemed  to 
be  little  chance  of  getting  anything  to  eat.  Mrs.  O'Halloran  had 
not  so  much  as  boiled  a  potato  during  the  afternoon,  and  flatly 
declined  to  attempt  any  kind  of  cookery.  She  and  Miss  Garnett 
sat  in  Marjorie' s  room.  They  discussed  the  day's  proceedings 
till  the  child  went  to  sleep,  and  then  continued  to  discuss  them 
in  whispers.  Mary  Garry  flitted  rapidly  in  and  out  of  the  room 
until  Mrs.  O'Halloran  sternly  forbade  her  to  venture  upstairs 
again.  She  then  retired  into  the  yard  and  fed  Paudeen  Canavan 
on  cold  beef  and  soda-bread.  Meldon,  driven  to  desperation  by 
want  of  food,  caught  her  in  the  act.  He  rescued  the  beef,  and 
succeeded,  after  raiding  the  larder  and  the  store-room,  in  gather- 
ing other  materials  for  a  meal. 

With  satisfied  appetite  he  and  Major  Kent  retired  to  the  study 
and  shut  the  door. 

*  I  shall  telegraph  to-morrow  morning  for  Margaret,'  said  the 
Major.  *  I  can't  stand  the  responsibility  of  taking  charge  of  that 
child  any  longer.' 

'  I  daresay  you're  sorry  now,'  said  Meldon,  '  that  you  didn't 
invite  my  little  girl  when  I  suggested  it.  She'd  have  looked  after 
Marjorie,  and  all  this  wouldn't  have  happened.' 

'  I  shall  telegraph  for  Margaret  to-morrow,'  said  the  Major 
stubbornly. 

'  You  may  telegraph  if  you  like ;  but  if  you  do,  you'll  simply 
infuriate  your  sister,  who  won't  a  bit  like  being  dragged  away 
from  the  European  capitals,  and  you  won't  be  any  nearer  getting 
out  of  the  very  awkward  position  you're  in  now.  I  don't  know, 
Major,  whether  you  quite  realise  what  you've  done,  but  you  and 
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Marjorie  will  figure  in  every  paper  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
corrse  of  the  next  three  days.' 

'  Nonsense.' 

'It's  not  nonsense.  Here  you've  had  the  entire  police  force 
of  this  part  of  the  county  turned  out  in  full  uniform,  with  their 
officer  at  their  head.  You've  had  a  Resident  Magistrate  ready  to 
administer  any  Act  of  Parliament  you  chose  to  ask  for.  You've 
had  four  Coastguards,  commanded  by  their  officer  with  brass 
buttons  on  his  coat,  rowing  long  distances  in  a  large  black  boat — 
a  boat  that  belongs  to  the  British  Navy.  You  couldn't  have  made 
more  fuss  if  the  Germans  and  the  Russians  together  had  attacked 
Portsmouth  Lodge  in  fire-balloons.  You  can't  do  that  kind  of 
thing  and  expect  to  keep  it  quiet  afterwards.' 

'  Nonsense,'  said  the  Major.  '  Who'd  write  to  the  papers? 
I  sha'n't.  Ford  won't.  Nor  will  Gregg.  I  don't  suppose  you 
will.' 

'  I'll  tell  you  who'll  write.  Doyle's  nephew.  He's  already 
dene  a  long  account  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  visit  for  the  Dublin 
papers.  He  expects  to  make  at  least  thirty  shillings  out  of  it. 
Now  if  a  function  of  that  kind — a  thing  which  occurs  practically 
every  week  during  the  first  year  any  Lord-Lieutenant  is  in 
Ireland — if  it's  worth  thirty  bob,  what  do  you  suppose  the  papers 
will  pay  for  a  really  exciting  thing  like  this?  I  don't  know,  of 
course;  but  I  should  say  not  less  than  five  pounds.  Do  you 
suppose  that  Doyle's  nephew  will  let  an  opportunity  of  the  kind 
slip?  Not  he.  He  wouldn't  be  Doyle's  nephew  if  he  did.  He's 
round  at  the  police  barrack  this  minute,  I  expect,  interviewing 
the  sergeant  and  picking  up  picturesque  details  from  the  men. 
When  he's  got  all  he  can  out  of  them  he'll  go  on  to  the  Coast- 
guard Station.  He's  sure  to  do  a  paragraph  about  you  as  a  grief - 
slricken  uncle,  overwhelmed  by  a  sudden  and  totally  unexpected 
calamity.  He'll  work  in  Mary  Garry  and  Mrs.  O'Halloran. 
He'll  trace  out  Olivia's  antecedents  and  describe  her  personal 
appearance.  He'll  telegraph  the  whole  thing  to-night  at  about 
nine  o'clock,  so  as  to  have  it  in  good  time  for  the  Dublin  papers 
to-morrow  morning.  The  English  Press  will  copy  it  the  next 
day.' 

'  I  don't  believe,'  said  the  Major,  '  that  the  newspapers  will 
print  a  rigmarole  of  that  sort.  What  on  earth  interest  would  the 
public  take  in  a  little  girl  going  for  a  picnic  to  a  yacht?  ' 

'  That  won't  be  the  point  at  all,'  said  Meldon.     '  If  there  was 
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nothing  more  than  that  the  papers  wouldn't  so  much  as  say 
"  Thank  you  "  to  Doyle's  nephew.  The  real  value  of  the  story 
lies  in  your  ridiculous  behaviour;  in  the  summoning  of  a  small 
army  of  police  and  Coastguards  to  rescue  a  child  who  was  perfectly 
safe  all  the  time.' 

'  Let  them  print  what  they  like,'  said  the  Major  desperately. 
*  It  won't  matter  to  me  if  they  choose  to  make  fools  of  themselves. 
But,  of  course,  they  won't.  Even  if  the  Dublin  papers  mention 
the  matter  they'll  say  very  little  about  it ;  and  no  other  paper  will 
copy  them.' 

'  Won't  they?  Just  you  wait  and  see.  This  is  the  month  of 
August,  and  Parliament  isn't  sitting.  There's  hardly  a  single 
politician  in  the  whole  country  making  a  speech  even  on  a 
Sunday.  They're  all  playing  golf.  The  wretched  reporters  are 
wandering  about  with  notebooks  in  their  hands,  driven  to  despera- 
tion for  the  want  of  something  to  write  about.  They  have  motor- 
car accidents  and  "  Sad  fatalities  while  bathing  "  stuck  into  the 
most  prominent  places  in  their  papers.  They'll  be  down  on  you 
in  swarms.  The  first  one  will  arrive  in  all  probability  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  and  from  that  on  you  won't  have  a  quiet  hour. 
If  I  were  you  I'd  get  Paudeen  and  Marjorie  and  yourself  photo- 
graphed in  a  group.  Leave  a  couple  of  hundred  copies  of  the 
picture  at  the  gate  lodge,  and  tell  Jamesy  Deveril  to  give  one  to 
each  man  who  comes  to  see  you.  You  might  stave  off  the  worst 
of  them  that  way.' 

'  I  shall  telegraph  to  Margaret,'  said  the  Major.  '  She's  in 
Vienna  now.  She  might  be  here  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  if  she 
started  at  once.' 

CHAPTEK  XVII. 

MAJOR  KENT  spent  an  uneasy  night.  He  slept  fitfully,  and  awoke 
more  than  once  with  a  violent  start.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  sleep  departed  from  him  altogether.  He  lay  wide  awake 
and  stared  at  the  ceiling,  while  the  most  annoying  thoughts 
fastened  on  his  brain  and  gnawed  at  it.  He  did  not  really  believe 
that  Marjorie's  adventure  would  become  a  newspaper  sensation, 
but  every  word  that  Meldon  had  said  came  back  to  him  in  the 
early  morning  decked  in  an  appalling  garment  of  plausibility. 
He  already  saw  the  leaded  headlines  and  his  own  name  figuring 
in  enormous  type.  He  reasoned  with  himself,  but  at  five  o'clock 
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in  the  morning  the  most  hard-headed  man  reasons  with  himself 
in  vain.  Bankruptcy,  at  that  hour,  seems  to  most  of  us 
inevitable;  public  disgrace  of  the  most  abominable  kind  hangs 
by  a  frayed  thread  over  our  heads ;  our  wives  and  children  have 
ceased  to  love  us;  our  home  is  desolate;  our  future  hopeless. 
From  the  hideous  prospect  of  newspaper  publicity  the  Major's 
thoughts  turned  to  other  worries.  He  felt  himself  entirely 
incapable  of  dealing  with  Marjorie.  He  did  not  believe  that  Miss 
Garnett  or  anyone  else  could  control  her.  She  had  escaped  two 
perils — the  peril  of  wild  horses  and  the  peril  of  the  sea.  The 
r,ext  thing,  no  doubt,  would  be  fire.  Portsmouth  Lodge  would 
blaze  suddenly,  unaccountably.  Marjorie's  charred  remains, 
with  those  of  Miss  Garnett,  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  Mary  Garry,  and 
Faudeen  would  be  discovered  among  the  ruins.  The  Major 
himself  would  escape  unwillingly  and  go  through  life  afterwards 
a  stricken  man,  receiving  by  every  post  the  intolerable  reproaches 
of  his  sister  Margaret. 

The  devils  who  manipulate  the  tortures  of  the  wakeful  man 
at  dawn  are  swift  and  versatile.  They  pack  into  an  hour  such 
mental  suffering  that  their  victim  believes  himself  to  have  been 
upon  the  rack  for  months.  They  scorn  consistency.  After 
showing  the  Major  the  hideous  vision  of  his  homestead  in  ashes 
and  putting  him  through  the  ceremony  of  burying  five  scorched 
corpses,  they  changed  the  scene.  He  saw  himself  engaged  to 
be  married  to  Miss  Garnett.  He  did  not  want  to  marry  her, 
he  had  not  proposed  to  marry  her;  but  in  some  mysterious 
manner  he  was  in  honour  bound  to  her.  At  the  altar  of  his 
parish  church  stood  Meldon,  grinning  abominably.  There  was 
an  end  of  peaceful  days.  He  saw  plainly  that  in  the  future  he 
would  be  dragged  up  to  Dublin  five  or  six  times  a  year,  made 
to  stay  in  large  and  noisy  hotels,  taken  to  concerts,  and  compelled 
to  buy  things  he  did  not  want.  His  polo  ponies  would  be  taken 
sway  from  him  and  sold;  his  paddock  laid  out  in  rose-gardens 
end  herbaceous  borders.  Women  would  swarm  into  his  house, 
drinking  tea  there  every  afternoon.  There  would  be  small  bits 
of  white  calico  left  on  his  study  floor  to  offend  his  eye.  Balls 
of  wool  would  lie  about  in  dark  places  ready  to  entangle  his  feet. 
The  rattle  of  a  sewing-machine  would  make  his  evening  hours 
unbearable.  He  saw  himself  a  tame  man  of  the  drawing-room, 
effervescing  with  mild  jokes  and  degradingly  absorbed  in  minor 
gossip.  The  Spindrift  would  rot  uncared-for  at  her  anchorage. 
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He  heard  the  clock  in  the  hall  strike  six,  and  felt  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  bear  his  torments  any  longer.  He 
rose  and  dressed.  Strung  to  the  extremest  pitch  of  resolve,  he 
went  down  to  the  gate  lodge  and  roused  Jamesy  Deveril.  He 
bade  him  saddle  a  horse  and  ride  at  once  to  the  post-office  in 
Ballymoy.  Jamesy  pointed  out  that  the  office  would  not  be 
open  until  eight  o'clock,  and  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by 
starting  before  half -past  seven.  The  Major  went  into  the  house 
and  composed  a  telegram  to  his  sister  Margaret. 

'  Come  here  at  once,'  he  wrote.  '  The  position  of  affairs  is 
critical.  Marjorie,  though  not  ill,  is  in  constant  danger.' 

Jamesy  departed  with  this  message  at  half -past  seven.  Only 
after  he  had  gone  did  the  Major  recollect  that  it  was  Sunday. 
The  chances  were  against  the  telegram  getting  all  the  way  to 
Vienna  on  a  Sunday;  but  it  would  at  all  events  start.  The 
alarming  nature  of  the  message  might  move  a  Dublin  clerk  to 
get  it  through  as  far  as  London.  Then  there  would  be  every 
hope  of  its  reaching  Margaret  Purvis  early  on  Monday.  If  she 
started  at  once — and  surely  no  mother  in  receipt  of  such  a  tele- 
gram would  fail  to  start  at  once — she  might  reach  Ballymoy  on 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

At -breakfast  the  Major  began  to  feel  that  he  had  perhaps 
worded  the  telegram  too  strongly.  Marjorie  and  Miss  Garnett 
appeared  together.  They  sat  together  at  one  side  of  the  table. 
Nobody  looking  at  Marjorie  would  have  supposed  her  capable 
of  causing  the  smallest  annoyance  or  anxiety.  She  was  dressed 
in  her  blue  frock,  and  the  tear  in  it  was  carefully  mended.  Her 
hair  was  sleek,  and  tied  neatly  with  a  blue  ribbon.  Her 
face  shone  with  much  washing,  and  expressed  a  gentle  sub- 
missiveness,  which  came  near  to  being  prim.  She  said,  '  Yes, 
Uncle  John/  and  *  No,  Uncle  John,'  when  he  addressed  her. 
She  smiled  with  meek  good-humour  when  he  spoke.  Only  once 
did  she  show  the  smallest  sign  of  animation,  and  that  was  when 
she  heard  that  she  was  to  go  to  church. 

'  Will  J.  J.  preach?  '  she  asked. 

Miss  Garnett  did  not  look  as  if  she  wanted  to  marry  anyone. 
She  was  most  demure  and  entirely  devoted  to  Marjorie.  She 
scarcely  ever  raised  her  eyes  from  her  plate,  and  said  little 
more  than  '  Thank  you  '  and  '  No,  thank  you,'  when  the  Major 
spoke  to  her.  He  felt  that  the  sending  of  the  telegram  might 
have  been  postponed  until  Monday  morning.  Nevertheless,  he 
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nerved  himself  after  breakfast  to  the  point  of  delivering  a  solemn 
and,  he  hoped,  impressive  lecture  to  his  niece. 

'  Marjorie,'  he  said,  '  now  that  Miss  Garnett  is  here,  I  shall 
expect  you  to  settle  down  and  behave  with  propriety.  There 
must  be  no  more  playing  in  the  yard  with  Paudeen  Canavan.' 

'  No,  Uncle  John,  no  more  playing  at  all.' 

'  I  didn't  say  there  was  to  be  no  more  playing.  I  hope  you 
\iill  play  with  Miss  Garnett.  You  will  play  lawn-tennis  and 
c  'oquet,  and — and — other  suitable  games  at  proper  times.  Every 
morning  you  will  do  two  hours'  lessons  before  luncheon.' 

'  Yes,  Uncle  John/ 

Marjorie's  tone  was  dutiful,  but  there  was  a  slight  break  in 
her  voice. 

'  Not  very  difficult  lessons,'  said  the  Major,  who  felt  that 
he  must  not  push  his  severity  too  far — '  just  a  little  history 
v/ithout  dates,  and  some  French.  Perhaps,  Miss  Garnett,  the 
irregular  verbs  might  be  omitted  for  the  present.  Get  on  as 
far  as  you  can  without  them.  There  need  be  no  arithmetic.' 

'  If  you  like,  Uncle  John,  I'll  do  arithmetic.  I've  got  as 
far  as  long  division  of  money.' 

'  The  lessons  need  not  be  very  difficult.  You  understand, 
Miss  Garnett.  But  they  must  be  absolutely  regular.  Nothing 
must  be  allowed  to  break  in  upon  the  two  hours  before  luncheon. 
In  the  afternoon  you  will  go  for  a  walk,  taking  with  you  either 
L  botany  book  or  materials  for  sketching.  This  will  be  the — 
cr — the  curriculum  every  day.' 

'  But,  Uncle  John— 

'  Yes,  Marjorie?  ' 

'  Not  next  Tuesday/ 

'  Certainly,'  said  the  Major.  '  The  routine  on  next  Tuesday 
will  be  precisely  the  same  as  on  all  the  other  days.  I  see 
no  reason  whatever  for  making  an  exception  of  next  Tuesday.' 

'  But  J.  J.  promised  that  I  was  to  see  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
ind  I  was  to  be  a  fairy.  Oh,  Uncle  John,  please  say  I  may 
go  with  J.  J.  on  Tuesday  and  wear  my  fairy  dress.' 

'  Certainly  not, '  said  the  Major  sternly.  *  I  never  cared  for  that 
Lord-Lieutenant  business,  and  I  won't  have  you  mixed  up  in  it.' 

Marjorie  began  to  cry.  She  wept  bitterly,  and  choking  sobs 
succeeded  each  other  in  quick  succession. 

4  Come,  Marjorie,  dear,'  said  Miss  Garnett.  'When  your 
uncle  says  you  are  not  to  go  to  see  the  Lord-Lieutenant  you 
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must  think  no  more  about  it.     If  you  will  leave  her  to  me,  please, 
Major  Kent,  I  will  explain  it  to  her.' 

The  Major  turned  to  leave  the  room.  He  was  pursued  by 
a  heartbroken  cry  from  Marjorie. 

'  Oh,  Uncle  John !  I  want  to  present  an  address  and  to  be 
a  fairy.  I  can't  bear  not  to.  Do  let  me,  and  I'll  promise, 
always,  always  to  be  good.  I'll  never  go  on  the  yacht  again 
or  take  things  out  of  the  kitchen.' 

If  Miss  Garnett  had  not  been  there  the  Major  would  have 
given  way  at  once.  He  had  not  understood  when  he  forbade 
it  that  Marjorie's  heart  was  set  upon  the  presentation  of  the 
address  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  It  was  only  the  fear  of 
appearing  weak  and  vacillating  before  Miss  Garnett  which 
enabled  him  to  harden  his  heart.  He  left  the  room  and  went 
into  his  study.  He  tried  to  persuade  himself  as  he  smoked 
that  he  was  acting  a  noble  part,  sacrificing  his  own  inclination  to 
his  niece's  higher  interests.  But  Marjorie's  wail  disturbed  him. 

The  car  came  to  the  door  at  eleven  o'clock.  Miss  Garnett 
and  Marjorie  appeared  hatted  and  gloved  for  church.  Major 
Kent  looked  at  his  niece  apprehensively.  He  was  relieved  to 
find  that  she  was  quite  cheerful  again,  and  was  apparently 
thinking  no  more  about  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  Her  behaviour 
while  they  drove  into  Ballymoy  was  excellent.  During  the  service 
in  church  she  was  saintly.  Her  eyes  were  seldom  lifted  from  her 
book.  She  stood,  sat,  knelt,  sang,  and  repeated  the  responses 
with  marked  devotion.  The  rector,  who  was  feeling  his  bronchitis 
acutely,  was  not  in  church.  Meldon  preached.  His  text  was 
taken  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs :  '  He  that  spareth  his  rod, 
spoileth  his  son.'  The  sermon  dealt  with  the  proper  mingling 
of  kindness  with  severity  in  the  treatment  of  children.  The 
Major,  who  felt  himself  compelled  much  against  his  will  to  listen 
attentively,  gathered  the  impression  that  Solomon  approved 
strongly  of  severity  towards  boys  of  twelve  years  old  and 
upwards — Meldon 's  illustrations  showed  plainly  that  he  had 
Paudeen  Canavan  in  his  mind — but  was  in  favour  of  unlimited 
indulgence  towards  small  girls.  The  text,  if  Meldon 's  exposition 
of  it  was  to  be  trusted,  did  not  apply  to  girls,  because  the  word  used 
in  the  original  Hebrew  was  masculine — son,  and  not  daughter. 

'  If,'  said  Meldon  triumphantly,  '  Solomon  had  meant 
daughter  he  would  have  said  daughter;  for  he  was  a  man  who 
was  careful  about  his  words.' 
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After  the  sermon  came  the  collection.  It  was  then  that 
Marjorie  lapsed  for  the  first  and  only  time  from  the  strict  pro- 
priety of  her  behaviour.  Her  offence  was  not  very  grave.  She 
wrapped  her  contribution  up  in  a  sheet  of  notepaper,  which  she 
took  out  of  her  pocket,  and  dropped  it  in  the  form  of  a  small 
parcel  on  to  the  plate.  Meldon,  counting  the  money  afterwards, 
came  upon  it.  He  unwrapped  it  carefully,  and  discovered  that 
a  note,  plainly  meant  for  him,  was  written  on  the  paper. 

'  Dearest  J.  J.,'  he  read,  '  Uncle  John  says  I  am  not  to  be 
a  fairy  or  to  give  the  address  to  the  lady.  I  cannot  spell  her, 
but  you  know  who  I  mean.  Please  tell  Uncle  John  I  am  to. 
I  do  want  to  so  much,  and  you  know  you  promised. 

'  Your  sad  and  affectioned,  Marjorie  Purvis.' 

Leaving  the  rest  of  the  coins,  like  the  ninety-and-nine  sheep 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  vestry-table,  Meldon  darted  through 
the  church  and  was  just  in  time  to  catch  Major  Kent  as  he  got 
on  his  car.  Marjorie  was  already  seated  with  Miss  Garnett  on 
the  other  side.  She  did  not  so  much  as  turn  her  head  when 
Moldon  shouted  to  the  Major.  She  called  Miss  Garnett's  atten- 
tion to  the  beauty  of  a  glass  case,  containing  a  black-edged  card 
and  some  artificial  flowers,  which  lay  on  the  grave  nearest  to  her. 

'  Major, '  said  Meldon,  '  come  into  the  vestry  for  a  minute ; 
I  want  to  speak  to  you/ 

The  Major  went  reluctantly.  His  conscience  was  uneasy. 
Ho  remembered  Marjorie's  tears  in  the  morning.  The  sermon 
had  hit  him  hard.  He  knew  that  a  conflict  with  Meldon  on  the 
subject  of  the  address  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  was  inevitable, 
but  he  did  not  want  to  enter  on  it  at  once.  He  tried  to  cheer 
himself  with  the  thought  that  Meldon  could  not  yet  know  what 
happened  after  breakfast  in  Portsmouth  Lodge. 

'  Major, '  said  Meldon,  '  do  you  know  how  I  spent  my  time 
last  night  after  I  left  you?  ' 

'No.     I  suppose  you  went  home  to  bed.' 

'  Well,  I  didn't.  Much  as  I  should  have  liked  to  go  straight 
to  bed  after  the  exertions  of  the  day,  I  didn't  do  it.  I  went  into 
Doyle's  hotel.  At  great  personal  inconvenience  I  got  hold  of 
Doyle.  I  made  him  send  for  that  nephew  of  his  who  writes 
reports  for  newspapers.  I  had  him  dragged  into  Doyle's  private 
room,  and  I  spent  the  best  part  of  an  hour  persuading  him  not 
to  send  an  account  of  your  ridiculous  behaviour  yesterday  after- 
neon  to  the  Press.  Doyle  backed  me  up  for  all  he  was  worth. 
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He  said  he'd  get  Father  McCormack  to  speak  off  the  altar  about 
it  if  anything  was  done  to  annoy  you.  Nothing  could  have  been 
nicer  than  Doyle  was,  and  the  nephew  behaved  well.  Con- 
sidering that  he  was  sacrificing  a  five-pound-note,  he  behaved 
uncommonly  well.  He  promised  to  tear  up  what  he  had  written. 
Now,  what  do  you  say  to  that?  ' 

'I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  J.  J.,  and  I'm  really  grateful 
to  Doyle  and  his  nephew.' 

'That's  what  you  say,'  said  Meldon.  'But  it's  not,  I'm 
sorry  to  say,  what  you  mean.  Words  are  cheap,  Major,  and 
anyone  can  say  he's  grateful  for  a  kindness  that's  been  done 
to  him.  But  what  does  your  gratitude  amount  to?  No  sooner 
is  my  back  turned  than  you  forbid  your  niece  to  present  an 
address  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  wife.  I  say  nothing  about  the 
way  you  are  treating  the  child  herself,  though  for  cold-blooded, 
calculated,  deliberate  cruelty,  your  conduct  would  be  hard  to 
beat.  You  allow  her  to  suppose  up  to  the  last  moment  that  she's 
going  to  enjoy  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  a  little  girl  could 
possibly  have.  You  allow  her  to  plan  it,  dream  of  it,  look  forward 
to  it,  find  innocent  delight  in  anticipation,  to  have  her  dress 
tried  on  and  her  fairy  wings,  with  gold  spangles  on  them,  actually 
fitted  to  her  shoulders.  Then  out  of  an  absolutely  fiendish  desire 
to  see  her  suffer,  you  dash  the  cup  from  her  lips.' 

'  I  didn't  think- 

'  No,  you  didn't.  And  that's  the  reason  I'm  not  dwelling  on 
that  side  of  the  subject.  If  you  were  capable  of  thinking  about 
anybody  except  yourself,  if  you  were  a  man  of  any  good  feeling 
or  tenderness  of  heart,  I'd  say  more  about  the  pain  you  are 
giving  to  that  child.  But  there's  no  good  talking  that  way  to 
you.  I  don't  suppose,  either,  that  it's  any  use  appealing  to 
your  sense  of  common  decency  and  gratitude.  Most  men  would 
hesitate,  after  accepting  a  sacrifice  of  five  pounds  from  Doyle's 
nephew,  to  ruin  the  account  that  young  fellow  has  written  of 
the  proceedings  next  Tuesday.  I  suppose  you  understand  that  if 
your  niece  does  not  come  up  to  the  scratch  his  whole  report  will 
be  spoiled,  and  he'll  lose  another  thirty  shillings  over  it.  You 
don't  think  about  that,  and  you  wouldn't  care  if  you  did  think. 
You  might,  if  you  were  a  different  kind  of  man,  remember  that 
I  rescued  your  niece  twice — once  from  the  back  of  a  horse  that 
might  very  well  have  killed  her,  and  once  from  a  watery  grave. 
I  don't  expect  gratitude,  of  course.  But  I  think  that  you  might 
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reirain  from  deliberately  putting  me  into  an  extremely  awkward 
position.  Here  I  am.  I've  promised  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  and  the  Marchioness  of  Chesterton  that  your  niece  will 
present  an  address  to  them.  They're  coming  here  expressly,  or, 
at  all  events,  mainly,  to  get  that  address.  If  it  isn't  presented 
in  the  proper  way,  as  they've  been  led  to  expect  that  it  will  be 
presented,  they'll  naturally  blame  me.  My  prospects  in  life 
will  suffer.  And  all  because  you  won't  lend  me  your  niece  for 
a  perfectly  innocent  purpose,  for  a  single  half -hour  next  Tuesday. 
You  ought  to  consider,  Major,  that  only  for  me  you  would  very 
likely  now  be  mourning  for  Marjorie  instead  of  driving  her  home 
to  a  comfortable  dinner  on  a  car.' 

'  If  you  put  it  that  way ' 

'I'm  not  putting  it  that  way.  Don't  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  I'd  waste  my  breath  putting  it  in  that  way  to  you.  I  know 
ycu  too  well.  The  way  I'm  putting  it  is  this :  I  don't  believe 
ycu  are  altogether  a  bad  man,  Major.  You  are  devilishly  cruel 
to  children.  You  are  appallingly  selfish.  You  are  utterly 
ungrateful  to  those  who  make  sacrifices  for  you.  You  don't  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  friendship  " ;  but  you  have  certain 
good  qualities.  I'll  say  this  for  you  :  You're  a  consistently  loyal 
man.  I  don't  believe  you'd  murder  a  Chief  Secretary  even  if  he 
happened  to  be  a  Liberal.  I'll  give  you  credit  for  a  desire  to 
stand  by  the  King  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  even  when  they  happen  to  be  doing  things 
you  dislike.  You  probably  don't  fully  realise  that  in  refusing 
to  allow  your  niece  to  present  that  address  of  welcome  you  are 
ac  ting  in  the  most  flagrantly  disloyal  manner  that  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  It  wouldn't  be  nearly  so  bad  if  you  came  out  into 
the  open  and  played  ' '  God  save  Ireland  "  on  a  concertina  up 
and  down  the  street  while  the  Lord-Lieutenant  was  at  lunch. 
That  would  be  a  manly  act,  however  misguided;  but  to  refuse 
tc>  allow  your  niece — 

'I've  said  twice  already  that  I  will  allow  her.' 

'  I  didn't  hear  you.  I'm  glad  you've  decided  to  do  what's 
right  at  last.  If  I've  spoken  too  strongly,  Major — though  I 
don't  think  I  have — you'll  understand  that  it  was  for  your  own 
good.  Now  if  you'll  just  count  the  rest  of  that  collection  for 
me,  I'll  run  out  and  tell  Marjorie.  She'll  be  very  happy  when 
she  hears  the  news,  and  you'll  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  quiet 
conscience.  Some  day  you'll  thank  me  for  saving  you  from 
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committing  a  deed  which  would  have  hung  round  your  neck 
all  the  rest  of  your  life  like  an  albatross.' 

'  Like  a  what?  ' 

'  An  albatross,'  said  Meldon,  as  he  sped  down  the  aisle  of 
the  church.  '  I  can't  stop  to  explain  it  now.  Eead  the  "  Ancient 
Mariner  "  when  you  go  home,  and  you'll  find  out  all  about  it. 
If  you  haven't  got  a  copy,  ask  Miss  Garnett  to  recite  the  passage 
I  refer  to.  She'll  know  it.' 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

THE  day  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  visit  to  Ballymoy  broke 
miserably.  A  strong  wind  blew  from  the  south-east  and  brought 
with  it  torrents  of  rain.  No  one  in  Connacht  allows  rain  to 
interfere  with  pleasure-parties,  even  picnics,  and  so  far  as  the 
people  of  the  district  were  responsible  for  it  the  success  of  the 
reception  was  not  likely  to  be  marred.  It  was  true  that  the 
triumphal  arch  did  not  look  its  best.  It  was  a  long  strip  of 
white  cotton,  on  which  were  printed  in  vivid  green  the  words 
'  Cead  Mile  Failte,'  of  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  might  possibly  know  the  meaning.  The  ends  of  this 
banner  were  wound  round  two  short  sticks,  which  were  intended 
to  keep  the  whole  extent  of  the  cotton  stretched  tightly  up  and 
down,  so  that  the  inscription  could  be  read.  These  sticks  were 
attached  by  cords  to  the  windows  of  houses  at  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  street;  thus  forming  an  arch  of  the  kind  known  as 
triumphal.  Unfortunately  the  storm  and  rain  played  havoc  with 
the  thing.  First  the  rain  damped  the  cotton  so  that  the  letters 
of  the  inscription  ran  into  each  other  and  became  a  totally 
illegible  smudge  of  watery  green.  Then  the  wind,  sporting  with 
the  thin  fabric,  twisted  it  round  and  round  itself  until  it  looked 
like  a  white  garment  of  monstrous  length  in  process  of  being 
wrung  out  after  a  washing  in  dirty  water.  But  nobody  was  much 
depressed  by  the  fate  of  the  triumphal  arch.  Mr.  Doyle  had  all 
along  been  opposed  to  its  erection.  He  regarded  a  welcome  of 
this  kind  to  the  representative  of  a  foreign  Government  as  likely 
to  compromise  the  reputation  of  the  town  for  stern  Nationalism. 
He  argued  plausibly  that  an  illuminated  address  to  be  handed 
to  Lady  Chesterton  was  one  thing;  a  triumphal  arch,  with  an 
inscription  which  might  be  understood  to  apply  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  was  quite  another  matter.  The  address,  as  he  had 
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maintained  all  along,  was  simply  an  expression  of  the  traditional 
courtesy  of  the  Irish  people.  The  arch,  which  had  been  devised 
ani  erected  by  a  rival  publican,  was  described  by  Mr.  Doyle  as 
a  piece  of  '  outrageous  flunkeyism.'  He  succeeded  in  persuading 
hie  nephew  to  delete,  on  account  of  its  reference  to  the  arch, 
a  striking  passage  which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  report 
of  the  day's  proceedings. 

'  The  town,'  so  this  document  originally  ran,  '  was  brilliantly 
decorated  for  the  occasion,  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature 
in  the  display  being  a  magnificent  triumphal  arch,  which  spanned 
the  main  street,  and  bore,  in  the  ancient  and  mellifluous  tongue 
of  the  Gael,  an  expression  of  welcome  to  the  kindly  lady  and 
he-  noble  consort  whose  presence  was  that  day  to  grace 
Ballymoy.' 

When  this  passage  was  omitted,  the  report,  as  actually 
supplied  to  the  newspapers,  began  : 

*  From  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  the  country-people 
flocked  into  the  town.     They  were  evidently  in  humour  for 
hi^h  holiday.     Laughter  resounded  on  every  side.     Gay  dresses, 
varying  in  hue  from  the  brilliant  crimson  of  the  women's  petti- 
coats to  the  more  serious  grey  of  the  men's  frieze  coats,  added 
a  scarcely  needed  note  of  cheerfulness  to  the  scene.     The  number 
of  those  who  arrived  on  horseback  was  so  great  as  to  suggest 
the  formation  of  an  escort  of  mounted  cavalry,  who  should  accom- 
pany their  Excellencies  on  their  tour  through  the  streets.' 

This  suggestion  was  originally  Meldon's.  It  was  adopted 
by  Mr.  Doyle's  nephew  in  his  report  as  a  picturesque  touch ; 
but  was  not  actually  carried  out  because  the  horses  of  the  district 
were  not  accustomed  to  motor-cars,  and  could  not  be  trusted  to 
behave  properly. 

*  The  weather,'   the  report  went  on,    'though  broken  by 
occasional  light  showers,  was  not  of  a  kind  to  interfere  with  the 
heartiness    of    the    welcome    accorded    to    their    Excellencies. 
Connacht,  indeed,  on  this  occasion,  may  be  said  to  have  justified 
the  words  of  the  poet  who  wrote  of  "the  tear  and  the  smile 
in  her  eye." 

'  It's  my  belief,'  said  Father  McCormack,  when  he  came  on 
this  passage  of  the  report,  'that  the  welcome  will  be  wasted 
altogether,  for  the  Lord-Lieutenant  will  never  face  that  occa- 
sioaal  light  shower  which  has  been  coming  down  in  bucketfuls 
since  six  o'clock  this  morning.' 
V)L  .  XXIX.— NO.  173,  N.S.  38 
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Doyle,  who  was  assisting  at  the  final  revision  of  the  report, 
sighed  heavily,  and  said  he  agreed  with  the  priest.  Then  Meldon 
burst  into  the  room. 

'Doyle,'  he  said,  'have  you  sent  the  covered  carriage  out 
for  the  Major's  niece,  and  told  the  driver  to  call  for  Mrs.  Gregg 
on  his  way  in?  ' 

'  I  have  not,'  said  Doyle.     '  Sure  there's  time  enough.' 

'  There's  not  time  enough.  She's  got  to  have  the  fairy  dress 
put  on  her;  and  what  with  the  spangles  and  the  wings  and  the 
gold  star  in  her  hair,  that  will  take  some  time.' 

'  Any  way,  where 's  the  use? '  said  Doyle.  '  Father 
McCormack,  here,  says  they'll  never  face  the  weather.' 

'  Is  it  the  Lord-Lieutenant  not  face  the  weather?  ' 

'  Him  and  his  lady.' 

'  My  dear  Father  McCormack,  what  makes  you  say  such 
a  thing?  You  don't — you  really  don't  understand  the  English 
people.' 

'  I  ought  to,  then,'  said  the  priest.  '  I  was  on  a  mission  in 
Lancashire  for  the  first  five  years  after  I  left  Maynooth,  and 
I  saw  plenty  of  the  English  people,  more  than  ever  I  want  to 
see  again/ 

'  Well,  then,  you've  forgotten  what  they're  like.  I  tell  you 
straight  they're  a  wonderful  people.  Their  great  outstanding 
characteristic  is  their  devotion  to  duty.  No  Englishman  ever 
neglects  his  duty.  You'll  find  that  in  any  history-book.  There 
was  Nelson,  for  instance.  You  recollect  the  way  he  looked  at 
the  signal  the  Admiral  was  trying  to  get  him  to  attend  to  out 
of  his  blind  eye,  and  then  said  :  "  England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty."  That's  the  sort  of  people  the  English  are. 
The  more  totally  useless  the  duty  may  be  when  it's  done  the 
more  determined  they  are  to  do  it.  Look  at  the  way  they 
whiten  their  doorsteps.  You  must  have  noticed  that  if  you  lived 
in  Lancashire.' 

'  I  did,'  said  the  priest.  '  Many's  the  time  I'd  be  ashamed 
to  walk  on  them.' 

'  Well,  now,  is  there  anything  in  the  world  except  a  devotion 
to  duty  that  would  make  a  person  whiten  a  doorstep?  It's  just 
the  same  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  He's  not  a  fool.  His 
wife's  not  a  fool.  We're  not  fools.  Nobody  supposes  for  a 
moment  that  any  child  in  Connacht  is  going  to  be  any  the  better 
of  their  coming  here  and  making  speeches  in  the  rain.' 
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'  Of  course  not,'  said  the  priest.     '  What  use  are  speeches?  ' 

*  The  Lord-Lieutenant  knows,  and  his  wife  knows,  just  as 
well  as  you  do  that  there  isn't  a  child  in  the  place  wants  to  be 
ameliorated,  nor  a  man  or  woman  that  would  step  across  the 
road  to  ameliorate  one  if  it  did.  What  brings  them  here,  then? 
It's  not  pleasure.  You  can't  suppose  it's  any  pleasure  to  them 
to  come  to  Ballymoy  and  eat  the  lunch  Doyle  has  waiting  for 
them.' 

'  The  lunch  is  good  enough,'  said  Doyle. 

'  It  may  be.  But  it  isn't  to  eat  it  they're  coming ;  and  if  it's 
not  that,  what  is  it  brings  them  here?  ' 

'I've  wondered  many  a  time,'  said  Father  McCormack, 
'  what  does  bring  them.  I'm  here,  parish  priest  of  Ballymoy, 
getting  on  for  twenty  years,  and  what  between  Lord-Lieutenants 
and  Vice -Presidents  and  Members  of  Parliament,  I  could  reckon 
close  on  thirty  that  have  been  to  Ballymoy;  and  I  never  made 
out  yet  the  rights  of  why  they  came.' 

'  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  It's  the  instinct  of  duty  that  drives 
them.  You  can't  understand  it.  No  more  can  I.  No  more 
can  Mr.  Doyle.  We're  not  English.  We  can't  explain  it  any 
more  than  we  can  explain  what  it  is  that  makes  your  red  setter 
stand  still  when  he  gets  the  smell  of  a  game  bird,  or  what  it  is 
that  makes  a  hen  sit  for  four  weeks  on  a  lot  of  duck  eggs.  You 
wouldn't  sit  on  eggs.  I  wouldn't  sit  on  eggs.  We  haven't  got 
the  instinct.  It's  just  the  same  with  an  Englishman  and  his 
duty.  He  doesn't  do  it  because  he  wants  to.  He  doesn't  do  it 
because  he  expects  any  good  to  come  of  it.  He  just  does  it 
because  it's  his  nature.' 

'That's  true,'  said  Doyle.  'I've  seen  them  Coastguards 
taking  it  in  turns  to  stand  on  the  top  of  the  hill  with  a  long 
telescope  tucked  under  their  arms,  and  them  looking  at  the  sea 
out  of  it,  maybe  once  in  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  same  as 
if  there  might  be  something  coming  in  or  going  out  along  with 
the  tide/ 

'Just  so,'  said  Meldon.  'Now  it's  the  duty  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  to  visit  places  like  Ballymoy.  Nobody  knows  why. 
It's  simply  a  fixed  idea  in  the  English  mind  that  a  Lord- 
Lieutenant  ought  to  visit  them,  the  same  way  that  it's  a  fixed 
idea  in  the  hen's  mind  that  she  ought  to  sit  on  the  eggs  till  some- 
thing, be  the  same  chickens  or  ducks  or  turkeys,  comes  out  of 
them.  Now  is  it  likely  that  a  shower  of  rain  would  stop  a 
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Lord-Lieutenant  from  doing  his  duty,  especially  when  he  has 
a  motor-car  with  very  likely  some  kind  of  a  lid  on  it  to  keep 
him  dry?  ' 

'  Maybe  now,'  said  Doyle,  '  if  we  were  to  telegraph  to  the 
hotel  at  Cuslough  where  he  and  his  lady  were  stopping  last  night, 
they'd  tell  us  whether  or  not  they'd  started.' 

'  You  can  telegraph  if  you  like,'  said  Meldon,  '  but  if  you  do 
you'll  only  waste  your  sixpence.  You  may  take  my  word  for  it, 
they've  started.  You'd  far  better  send  that  carriage  out  for  the 
Major's  niece,  as  I  told  you.' 

Doyle  departed.  In  a  few  minutes  a  large  carriage  of  great 
antiquity  and  most  curious  shape  was  driven  down  the  street  by 
Paddy  Clancy.  Shortly  afterwards  Doyle  returned  to  the  com- 
mercial room  with  a  telegram  in  his  hand. 

'You're  right,  Mr.  Meldon,'  he  said,  'you're  right.  They 
start e'd  off  at  half  after  ten,  and  we  may  be  expecting  them  at 
or  about  one  o'clock.' 

'It's  eleven  o'clock  now,'  said  Meldon.  'I'll  just  run  round 
to  your  dressmaker,  Mr.  Doyle,  and  speak  a  few  words  of  en- 
couragement to  her.  I  expect  she's  horribly  nervous,  and  it 
won't  do  to  have  her  breaking  down  at  the  last  moment.  Father 
McCormack,  you're  going  up  to  the  convent,  I  suppose.  You 
might  as  well  hunt  down  the  attendant  leprechauns.  If  you  can 
raise  enough  umbrellas  to  keep  them  dry  on  the  way  it'll  be  so 
much  the  better.  If  not,  wrap  them  up  in  shawls  and  things, 
but  for  goodness'  sake  don't  let  their  clothes  get  spoiled.' 

In  the  workroom  above  Mr.  Doyle's  shop  the  dressmaker 
and  her  four  apprentices  were  gathered  round  Marjorie's  robes. 
The  milliner  and  her  assistant,  a  young  lady  who  described  her- 
self as  an  '  improver/  finding  business  slack  in  their  own  depart- 
ment, had  come  to  criticise  and  admire.  One  of  the  girls  out  of 
the  shop,  '  the  young  lady  from  behind  the  counter  '  Mr.  Doyle 
called  her,  had  also  wandered  up  into  the  workroom. 

'  I  hope,'  said  Meldon,  '  that  the  dress  for  the  Major's  niece 
is  ready  to  slip  on  the  moment  she  arrives,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
it  will  fit.' 

The  dressmaker  seemed  a  little  hurt  at  there  being  any  doubt 
about  its  fitting.  Everybody  else  giggled  feebly. 

'  It  isn't  every  day,'  said  Meldon,  '  that  you  get  the  chance 
of  making  a  dress  for  a  regular  fairy  queen.  If  you've  done  this 
job  well ' — he  addressed  himself  specially  to  the  dressmaker — '  it 
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mean  a  great  deal  for  you.  The  Lord-Lieutenant's  wife  is 
a  lady  with  a  very  keen  eye  for  a  smart  frock.  You  have,  I'm 
sure,  often  seen  her  picture  in  the  illustrated  papers,  and  you 
will  have  noticed  that  she's  always  exquisitely  turned  out.  Now 
if  Bhe  sees  that  this  fairy  dress  is  up  to  the  mark  in  every  respect, 
she'll  very  likely  give  you  a  job  in  Dublin  Castle,  and  that  might 
lead  on  to  almost  anything.' 

The  dressmaker  bridled.  The  prospect  was  a  most  alluring 
on  3.  The  four  apprentices  stared  at  her  in  open-mouthed  amaze- 
ment. Greatness  seemed  almost  within  her  reach. 

'I  hope,'  said  Meldon  to  the  young  lady  from  behind  the 
counter,  '  that  you  have  the  illuminated  address  safe.  It  was 
up  in  your  window  for  some  days,  and  I  suppose  it's  in  your 
keeping  now.  You  have?  Very  well,  then,  bring  it  to  me.  I'll 
take  it  round  to  the  hotel  and  leave  it  somewhere  handy  so  that 
we  won't  be  searching  high  and  low  for  it  when  the  time  comes. 
After  that,  I'll  go  home  and  get  my  own  clothes  changed.  If 
I'd  thought  of  it  in  time  I'd  have  got  a  court  suit  with  a  sword 
attached  to  it.  As  it  is,  I  shall  wear  a  top  hat  and  a  frock  coat, 
and  you  can  all  come  round  to  the  hotel  as  soon  as  you've  finished 
off  the  Major's  niece  and  take  a  look  at  me.' 

Having  encouraged  and  cheered  the  staff  of  the  drapery  store, 
Moldon  went  into  the  room  where  the  Viceregal  party  was  to 
lunch.  He  recommended  the  waiter  to  re-fold  the  table-napkins 
in  a  manner  which  he  said  was  fashionable.  He  discovered  that 
no  menu  cards  had  been  provided,  and  sent  the  waiter  to  obtain 
from  the  cook  a  list  of  the  food.  This  he  translated  into  French, 
and  wrote  out  carefully  three  times  on  the  backs  of  visiting  cards 
of  his  own.  He  propped  these  up  opposite  the  seats  arranged 
for  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  Lady  Chesterton,  and  the  private  secre- 
tary. Not  having  another  visiting  card  he  was  obliged  to  write 
the  fourth  copy  on  half  a  sheet  of  notepaper.  This  he  left  oppo- 
site the  remaining  seat.  It  was  prepared  for  Father  McCormack, 
who,  it  was  expected,  would  be  invited  to  share  the  Viceregal 
mejl. 

'  You'll  notice,  John,'  he  said  to  the  waiter,  '  that  I've  left 
oufc  the  second  of  the  two  puddings.  The  reason  of  that  is  that 
I  can' t  at  this  moment  recollect  the  French  for  stewed  figs.  But 
I  have  a  dictionary  at  home  and  I'll  look  it  up.  I'm  just  going 
back  there  now  to  change  my  clothes.  I'll  drop  in  before  the 
ceremony  begins  and  fill  up  the  gap.  It  will  be  your  business 
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to  see  that  Father  McCormack  is  the  one  who  sits  opposite  the 
sheet  of  notepaper.  I'll  give  him  a  hint  to  that  effect  myself. 
But  if  by  any  chance  he  gets  hustled  into  one  of  the  other  places 
you  must  slip  round  quietly  and  change  the  notepaper  and  the 
card.  The  great  thing  is  to  do  this  banquet  decently,  and  not 
leave  the  impression  that  we're  all  utter  savages  down  in 
Ballymoy.' 

At  the  door  of  the  hotel  he  met  Doyle. 

'  I  think/  he  said,  '  that  I've  settled  everything  for  you  now 
except  the  wine.  You  have  champagne,  of  course?  ' 

'  I  have,'  said  Doyle. 

'  Three  bottles  will  be  enough/  said  Meldon.  '  Lady  Chester- 
ton won't  drink  a  whole  one,  and  the  private  secretary  will  hardly 
expect  to  get  more  than  what  she  leaves.  You  won't,  of  course, 
have  brandy  handed  round  along  with  the  champagne?  ' 

'  Will  I  not?  ' 

'  No,  you  won't.  That  mixture  is  only  drunk,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  Connacht,  and  I  don't  expect  that  Lord-Lieutenant  will 
be  used  to  it  yet.  He  hasn't  been  here  long  enough.  Next  year 
or  the  year  after,  if  he's  round  again,  you  can  have  it  ready  for 
him.  But,  of  course,  you'll  give  it  to  him  to-day  if  he  asks  for 
it.  What  about  the  hock?  ' 

'  There's  only  one  bottle  in  the  town.  It's  what  there's 
little  call  for  down  here,  and  it's  no  more  than  a  chance  that 
there's  that  one  bottle  itself/ 

1  You  ought  to  have  ordered  a  dozen  down  from  Dublin. 
However,  it's  too  late  to  talk  about  that  now.  The  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  tell  John  not  to  press  the  hock  on  them  un- 
necessarily; and  you  can  give  Father  McCormack  a  hint  not  to 
take  it.  You've  whisky  and  soda,  of  course?  ' 

'  I  have — plenty.     Why  wouldn't  I?  ' 

'  I  think  that's  all.  I  see  you're  not  giving  them  coffee. 
You're  right  there.  Any  concoction  your  cook  would  be  likely 
to  make  under  that  name  would  be  poisonous.  And  now  I  must 
be  off  to  change  my  clothes.  I'll  be  back  with  you  in  the  inside 
of  half  an  hour  to  marshal  the  leprechauns  in  good  order  and 
put  any  finishing  touches  on  the  arrangements  which  may  be 
required/ 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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WOODNOTES. 


I. 

COQUETTE  is  our  forest  so — 
Prankt  out  in  her  pride  of  green— 
Kemember  bare  winter's  snow. 

Should  foxglove  or  bluebell  blow, 
Or  the  blossoms  that  bloom  between, 
Coquette  is  our  forest  so. 

Brave  beeches  in  gold  aglow — 
Shy  birches  of  silver  sheen — 
Eemember  bare  winter's  snow. 

While  safe  through  brown  brake  there  go 
Dun  deer — half  the  herd  unseen — 
Coquette  is  our  forest  so. 

When  the  sweet-gales  sanguine  grow, 
Where  the  buck's  blood  spilled  has  been — 
Eemember  bare  winter's  snow. 

Few  lovers  her  heart  may  know ; 
None  all  that  her  moods  may  mean — 
Coquette  is  our  forest  so — 
Eemember  bare  winter's  snow. 


II. 

Aye  red  are  the  Eed  King's  deer — 
Drank  here  the  tall  stag  at  dawn — 
Mark  well  where  the  slot  shows  clear. 

Let  the  pack  lie  plaining  here, 

Till  tufters  King's  Garn  have  drawn — 

Aye  red  are  the  Eed  King's  deer. 
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Stay ;  the  harboured  stag  lies  near — 
They've  roused  him — Ware  does  r    A  fawn — 
Mark  well  where  the  slot  shows  clear. 

The  horn!    And  again!    D'ye  hear? 
Faint,  far  over  heath  and  lawn — 
Aye  red  are  the  Eed  King's  deer. 

Far,  for  Avon,  he  flies  in  fear — 

Long  strung  go  the  pack,  wide  strawn — 

Mark  well  where  the  slot  shows  clear. 

Lost  ?   Soils  he  in  stream  or  mere ; 
Hears  the  foiled  pursuit  withdrawn? 
Aye  red  are  the  Eed  King's  deer — 
Mark  well  where  the  slot  shows  clear. 

C.  J.  D. 
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PASTELS    UNDER    THE   SOUTHERN  CROSS.1 
BY  MARGARET  L.  WOODS. 

VII.— THE  VICTORIA  FALLS. 

Serenely  the  sunlit  waters  of  the  river  came  down  between  its  wooded 
btnks  with  no  sign  of  consciousness  of  their  impending  fate.  They  give 
yju  the  impression  of  majestic  calm  and  absolute  serenity  and  peace.  Even 
Mhen  the  supreme  moment  comes,  there  is  no  mad  swirl  of  terrified  waters 
plunging  into  the  dreadful  abyss,  but  a  swift  and  willing  surrender  of  them- 
selves to  the  'everlasting  arms,'  and  before  your  very  eyes  they  are  changed 
into  foam  and  mist,  delicate  and  impalpable.  The  dread  passage  from  the 
heights  above  to  the  rocks  below  is  accomplished  almost  before  you  are  aware 
o ..:  it,  and  a  new  Zambesi  is  flowing  on  to  the  sea  through  the  great  gorges. 

Letter  from  J.  H.  B. 

SUCH  is  the  great  African  river  at  the  Victoria  Falls.  So 
utterly  peaceful  is  that  last  wide  reach,  studded  and  gemmed 
vith  wooded  islands  and  rocky  reefs,  so  lost  is  the  roar  of  the 
shattered  river  in  the  depths  below,  that  a  newcomer  from  the 
North  would  see  but  one  sign  of  coming  danger.  Beyond  a 
certain  chain  of  rock  and  island  more  forest  is  visible,  but  no 
more  river;  and  the  forest  is  dim  and  fitfully  seen,  because 
where  the  river  should  be  is  only  a  mist,  rising,  drifting,  shining, 
f  ill  of  the  iridescence  of  melting  rainbows.  I  have  heard  it  said 
t:iat  the  greatest  beauty  of  Niagara  is  the  long  transparent  green 
vrave  in  which  the  river  lifts  itself  for  the  plunge.  Here  there 
H  no  such  wave,  but  another  kind  of  beauty,  serene  and  various. 
From  Livingstone  Island  which  hangs  on  the  edge,  you  may  see 
the  line  of  the  Falls,  bright,  level,  hardly  tremulous,  stretching 
eway  to  fade  in  profile  after  profile  of  dark  rock-buttress  and 
I  lumed  islet :  from  a  projecting  mass  of  rock  below  the  island 
}ou  may  look  very  closely  on  the  face  of  the  great  river  at  the 
rioment  when  it  glides  smooth  and  swift  and  crystalline  over 
the  brink  of  that  tremendous  chasm.  When  the  mass,  the  force 
(f  the  water  thus, hurled  downward  and  onward  is  considered , 
ii;  seems  as  though  it  must  of  necessity  wear  a  passage  for  itself 
in  the  line  of  its  leap  and  of  a  breadth  somewhat  corresponding 
to  that  of  its  upper  course.  But  this  is  not  so.  A  deep  cleft  has 
1  Copyright,  1910,  by  Margaret  L.  Woods,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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opened  in  the  earth  and  into  this  the  whole  Zambesi  pours  itself ; 
it  dissolves,  it  vanishes,  and  from  the  chaos  of  smoking  spray, 
the  white  everlasting  turmoil  in  which  it  disappears,  there  issues, 
almost  at  right-angles  to  the  river's  course,  a  tortuous  torrent 
scarcely  a  hundred  yards  wide,  flowing  turbid  and  angry,  in  sharp 
zigzags  between  frowning  cliffs.  Some  one  who,  descending 
by  a  break  in  the  wall,  explored  the  bottom  of  this  deep  fissure, 
returned  shuddering  at  its  clamminess  and  the  uncanniness  of 
the  beasts  that  crawled  among  its  reeking  boulders. 

Owing  to  this  freak  of  Giant  Nature,  the  drama  of  the 
Zambesi,  the  splendid  catastrophic  end  of  the  great  calm  river, 
is  played  as  it  were  on  a  gigantic  stage  immediately  opposite  a 
kind  of  terrace,  along  which  the  puny  human  spectators  walk 
like  intelligent  insects  and  view  at  their  ease  the  whole  stupen- 
dous spectacle.  The  terrace  is  the  top  of  the  cliff  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gorge  into  which  the  river  falls — a  gorge  so  deep  that 
St.  Paul's  with  its  dome  could  lie  concealed  in  it — and  runs 
about  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  Falls  for  the  mile  and  a 
quarter  of  their  breadth.  This  great  breadth  of  water  does  not 
stretch  itself  out  in  plunging  foam,  bare  and  immediately  visible 
from  shore  to  shore.  Its  line  is  irregular,  curving  into  bays, 
broken  by  the  beautiful  islets  that  hang  upon  the  verge,  their 
sloping  platform  of  rocks  half  foamed  over  by  the  silver  water. 
But  all  along  the  face  they  can  be  seen  across  what  seems  but  a 
narrow  chasm,  with  the  wide  bright  watery  veil  of  them  dropping 
and  dropping  into  the  marvellous  cloudland  of  spray  and  mist 
and  foam,  in  all  the  beautiful  monotony  of  falling  water ;  mono- 
tonous because  its  forms  are  immortal  in  evanescence,  for  ever 
shifting  and  for  ever  there.  The  sunshine  caught  in  the 
maze  of  spray,  shivers  iridescent.  A  rainbow  of  a  glory 
heaven  cannot  show,  springs  from  the  abyss.  It  glows  among 
the  white  foam-wreaths  below,  it  stretches  shining  in  all  its 
colours,  over  the  rocks  and  trees  and  the  majestic  face  of  the  Falls. 
Sometimes  it  quivers  below  them,  and  sometimes  rises  above  in  a 
gigantic  triumphal  arch.  Often  it  may  be  seen,  as  Livingstone 
saw  it,  with  a  double  almost  as  brilliant  as  itself.  There  is  the 
moon -rainbow  too.  We  chased  it  all  through  the  Eain  Forest, 
when  the  darkness  was  black  where  the  boughs  closed  overhead 
and  in  the  clearer  spaces  the  white  moon  made  patterns  of 
them  on  the  ground.  The  Eain  Forest  is  curiously  warm  at 
night,  close  and  damp  and  dripping,  like  a  hot-house.  We  found 
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our  moon-rainbow  at  last,  a  pale  spectral  thing,  hovering  in  a 
corner  below  the  Devil's  Cataract.  It  had  hardly  been  worth  the 
seeking,  for  the  light  of  the  brilliant  full  moon  on  the  Falls, 
on  rock  and  forest,  on  precipice  and  wildly  whirling  water  below, 
was  a  fairer  sight  to  see.  Best  seen  was  it  from  the  railway 
bridge,  where,  looking  up  the  gorge  between  its  dark  walls,  you 
perceive  the  ghostly  water  falling  and  smoking  into  spray  over 
the  pool  called  the  Boiling  Pot.  In  this  boiling  pot  the  waters 
seem  caught,  imprisoned  in  a  circle,  round  which  it  is  their 
doom  to  rush  eternally,  still  struggling  to  follow  the  torrent  away 
to  the  sea.  A  dead  hippopotamus  was  once  swept  into  the  Pot, 
and  with  the  great  four  legs  of  it  in  the  air,  the  grotesque  bulk 
whirled  and  whirled  for  days — might  have  whirled  till  it  rotted 
away,  had  it  not  been  lassoed  and  brought  ashore. 

The  railway  bridge  across  the  gorge  is  the  highest  in  the 
world ;  yet  so  merely  a  thing  of  association  and  comparison  is  size, 
that  I  will  confess  it  hardly  gives  me  the  same  sensation  of  giddy 
height  as  the  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge.  Others  feel  otherwise, 
especially  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  who 
walked  across  it  when  besides  the  iron  girders  the  footway  con- 
sisted of  two  planks.  And  such  is  the  natural  cruelty  of  Woman 
that  one  of  these  ladies  stopped  in  the  middle  to  point  out  to  the 
man  behind  her  the  beauties  of  the  view.  Had  he  fallen  through, 
he  could  not  have  hoped  for  the  same  quasi-miraculous  escape 
which  befel  an  engineer  who  fell  from  the  bridge  when  it  was 
in  course  of  construction.  One  tree  grew  on  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  and  that  not  a  very  large  one.  Into  the  branches  of  this 
tree  he  fell,  and  hung  suspended  over  the  abyss.  He  was  rescued 
absolutely  uninjured  physically,  but  was  in  hospital  for  some 
time  suffering  from  nervous  shock.  The  worst  of  '  heads  '  need 
not  now  prevent  the  tourist,  protected  by  a  substantial  parapet, 
from  looking  down  into  the  depths,  where  the  torrent  of  the 
Zambesi  foams  on  its  tortuous  way.  The  sum  of  one  shilling 
paid  to  the  man  in  the  little  house  on  the  south  bank  will  enable 
one  to  cross  the  railway  bridge.  This  house  with  its  green  vege- 
table garden,  looks  a  pleasant  enough  place  to  inhabit  in  the 
tourist  season,  but  when  the  great  waters  are  coming  down,  a 
perpetual  rain  of  spray  drives  over  it  and  beyond  it.  Besides 
the  toll-keeper  there  is,  or  was,  a  lynx  living  there  :  not  so  com- 
fortably. It  was  of  a  fine  leonine  colour,  and  about  half  the 
size  of  a  leopard.  Its  yellow-eyed,  long- whiskered,  cat-like 
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countenance,  adorned  by  two  ranges  of  white  stiletto-pointed 
teeth,  was  the  most  fierce  and  malevolent  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
had  been  caught  somewhere  higher  up  the  railway  line,  in  the 
forests  of  Northern  Khodesia,  and  now  it  found  itself  confined 
in  a  box  in  which  it  could  but  just  turn  round.  The  circum- 
stances were  enough  to  explain  its  embitter ment,  yet  even  such 
thoughtlessly  inflicted  sufferings  do  not  prevent  other  animals 
from  growing  tame  towards  the  person  who  feeds  them.  The 
lynx  however  had  to  be  fed  warily,  showing  a  preference  for  live 
fingers  over  dead  bones.  The  human  love  of  animals  manifests 
itself  in  such  peculiar  ways  that  if  a  plebiscite  of  birds  and  beasts 
could  be  taken,  probably  the  dog's  would  be  the  only  voice  up- 
lifted in  its  favour;  though  the  cat,  if  intelligence  prevailed 
over  instinct,  would  support  him.  The  rest  of  creation  would 
assuredly  vote  for  being  left  alone. 

The  eastern  bank  is  wooded  with  finer  trees  than  the  western. 
One  big  baobab  stands  up  in  a  clearing,  making  a  landmark.  A 
queer  dropsical-looking  tree,  this  giant  baobab,  its  trunk  the 
shape  of  a  magnum  bottle  of  champagne.  By  one  path  from  it 
you  go  down  to  the  Palm  Kloof t,  which  is  a  favourite  picnic  resort, 
and  by  another  strike  the  Zambesi  a  little  higher  up,  where  you 
may  embark  for  Livingstone  Island.  From  a  point  on  this  bank 
there  is  a  view  along  the  chasm  of  the  Falls  which  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  a  letter  from  H.  B.  : 

You  look  down  and  between  the  two  great  walls  of  rock  which  make  the 
trough  into  which  the  river  falls.  It  is  like  a  gigantic  corridor,  with  the 
river  pouring  down  one  side.  I  have  told  you  it  is  not  water  which  falls  into 
the  chasm,  but  foam,  mist  and  spray — white  living  foam,  delicate  veils  of 
thinnest  mist,  rising  and  floating  like  lovely  wraiths — iridescent  rainbow 
spray.  Looking  down  and  through  the  giant  corridor  we  saw  all  this  loveliness 
of  foam  and  mist  pierced  and  penetrated  by  the  morning  sunshine,  lit  up  by 
it,  coloured  by  it,  until  it  looked  an  infinite  fairyland  of  light  and  delicate 
foam  in  a  setting  so  majestic  and  splendid  that  one  could  only  gaze  ...  I  saw 
[this  view]  again  in  the  late  afternoon  of  our  last  day — just  as  the  sun  was 
setting  on  the  other  side  of  the  chasm.  Then  the  depths  of  the  gorge  were 
in  darkness,  the  delicate  mists  were  turned  to  ominous  smoke,  the  wraiths  to 
goblins,  and  the  foam  and  spray  were  livid  and  alarming.  The  morning 
view  was  a  harmony  of  lovely  lights,  the  evening  of  degrees  of  darkness. 
Suddenly  the  setting  sun  caught  the  cloud  of  spray  which  always  rises  above 
the  Falls,  dyed  it  with  gold  and  crimson,  and  in  a  moment  the  terrible  pallid 
depths  were  crowned  with  a  great  conflagration. 

The  Devil's  Cataract  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  Falls  does  not 
take  the  leap  abruptly  like  the  rest  of  the  river.  The  wall  of  the 
precipice  has  been  worn  away,  and  the  eye  can  follow  the  rush 
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of  the  water  in  its  whole  length,  white  and  boiling,  down  a  steep 
incline,  to  where  at  the  foot  over  its  racing  swirls  is  glimpsed, 
up  a  narrow  walled  vista  of  dark  cliffs  and  hanging  woods,  the 
sheer-dropping  veil  of  the  main  stream.  Those  serried  reefs  and 
numerous  islands  which  even  now  form  a  kind  of  breakwater 
between  the  river  and  the  Falls,  must  in  ages  past  have 
been  solid  land.  Here  at  this  corner  perhaps  the  waters  origin- 
ally made  their  way  downwards,  at  an  angle,  wearing  away  the 
edges  of  the  cliff,  and  speeding  onward  along  a  transverse  crack  in 
the  surface  of  primal  earth.  After  the  rains,  when  the  river 
reaches  its  high-water  mark,  the  rocky  architecture  of  the  preci- 
p.ce  disappears  in  the  enormous  volume  of  water  pouring  over  it. 
But  at  that  season  little  if  anything  is  visible.  The  waterfall 
itself  cannot  be  seen  for  the  water,  which  veils  it  in  a  blinding 
mass  of  spray.  Even  in  the  dry  season  the  force  of  the  falling 
water  must  be  tremendous.  In  my  bed  a  mile  away,  the 
first  night  we  passed  at  the  Falls  Hotel,  I  dreamed  I  was 
afc  Westminster  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Underground  Rail- 
way. Waking,  I  was  then  and  afterwards  when  lying  down, 
aware  of  a  constant  earth-tremor.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  no 
solid  water  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  Falls;  that  all  is  trans- 
formed in  mid-air  to  spray.  But  this  earth-tremor  can  hardly 
be  caused  by  anything  else  than  the  tremendous  impact  of  the 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  chasm.  And  the  pale  maddened 
waves  beneath,  wildly  shuddering,  fleeing  this  way  and  that, 
hurrying  round  and  round  like  damned  ghosts  in  a  circle  of  the 
]nferno,  they  too  bear  witness  to  the  mighty  force  of  the  descend- 
ing river.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  out  of  all  this  turmoil  below, 
there  arises  by  no  means  so  great  a  turmoil  of  sound  as  might  be 
( xpected.  The  abyss  swallows  the  thunder  of  its  waters. 

The  Rain  Forest,  on  the  cliff  opposite  the  main  Falls,  is  so 
(ailed  because  it  is  eternally  wet  with  fine  and  flying  spray. 
When  the  Zambesi  is  full  it  must  be  untenable,  but  in  the  dry 
i.eason  you  may  with  little  inconvenience  walk  along  the  cliff. 
Maidenhair  fern  grows  in  the  forest,  and  on  the  open  ground 
near  it  I  found  large  patches  of  the  wild  lobelia,  as  brightly  blue 
as  any  in  a  garden-bed.  Such  small  matters  may  catch  the  eye 
oven  before  so  tremendous  a  spectacle  as  that  of  the  falling  and 
dissolving  Zambesi. 

Were  there  no  Falls  at  all  to  be  visited,  a  delightful  holiday 
might  be  spent  floating  day  after  day,  in  the  fresh  morning  and 
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golden  evening  and  under  the  tropic  moon,  on  the  waters  of  the 
Zambesi.  A  certain  gloom  enveloped  the  tropical  rivers  of  my 
imagination.  Doubtless  the  picture  of  that  great  river  of  South 
America,  down  which  Amyas  Leigh  and  his  companions  floated 
so  many  days  through  the  deadly  mangrove  forest,  had  imprinted 
itself  on  my  brain  indelibly,  as  things  do  on  the  blank  sheet  of 
a  child's  mind.  Then  again  there  was  a  river  in  West  Africa 
down  which  Charles  Kingsley's  niece,  Mary,  journeyed  for  several 
days  in  a  canoe,  on  and  on,  moving  silently  over  the  dark-fringed 
silent  waters,  alone  with  her  black  boatmen.  It  was  not  this 
loneliness  that  appalled  that  most  fearless  of  women.  It  was 
a  thick  mist  which  gathered  on  the  face  of  the  water  and  wrapped 
the  canoe  and  boatmen  in  fold  on  fold  of  warm  impenetrable 
gauze.  It  seemed  to  her  as  though  behind  this  veiling  mist 
there  crowded,  pressed  in  upon  her,  some  kind  of  evil  life,  some- 
thing intangible,  indefinable,  yet  infinitely  terrifying;  and  her 
black  companions  were  sensible  of  the  same  peculiar  terror.  I 
recall  these  gloomy  rivers  of  fancy  and  of  actuality  only  to  con- 
trast them  with  the  radiant  beauty  of  the  Zambesi,  before  it 
falls  into  the  chasm.  Its  precise  width  is  an  element  in  this 
beauty,  for  it  is  great  enough  for  majesty  and  not  so  great  as 
to  blur  the  distinctive  form  of  a  stream,  as  must  be  the  case  when 
a  river  is  so  wide  that  one  bank  is  but  faintly  or  not  at  all  visible 
from  the  other.  Across  its  sunlit  breadth  through  the  clear 
African  air,  the  forms  of  the  tropic  woodland  are  always  visible, 
either  in  their  own  colours  or  as  a  blue  fringe  against  the  evening 
sky.  The  river-bed  is  sometimes  broken  by  shoals,  so  that  during 
the  dry  season,  in  traversing  it,  you  may  pass  at  one  moment 
across  a  galloping  stream,  at  another  through  what  appears  to 
be  slack  water.  It  is  these  occasional  irregularities  in  the  flow 
of  the  current  which  make  it  for  a  mile  or  so  above  the  Falls  so 
sparkling  a  stream  without  impairing  its  general  effect  of  calm- 
ness and  majesty.  The  black  boatmen  propel  the  dug-out  canoe 
smoothly  and  without  apparent  effort  through  smooth  water  and 
through  rapid  currents.  So  one  winds  endlessly,  if  one  will, 
among  islands  deep  in  an  often  nameless  tropical  vegetation. 
Palms  there  are  feathering  high  and  feathering  low,  the  fever- 
tree  with  its  rich  and  bold  green  leafage,  deciduous  trees,  some 
still  wintry  grey,  but  many  bright  with  the  red  leaves  of  the  early 
African  spring.  Near  the  Falls  the  islands  crowd  so  close  to  the 
eastern  bank  that  the  width  of  the  river  is  at  times  quite 
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concealed,  and  were  it  not  for  the  far  other  vegetation  one  might 
imagine  oneself  walking  beside  the  Thames.  The  brown  stream 
g'ides  as  calmly,  and  over  there  the  reeds  stand  in  it,  the  long 
branches  dip  in  it,  as  though  they  were  English  reeds,  and  the 
tiees  common  pollard  willows  fringing  some  osier  thicket,  which 
is  stirred  by  the  tiny  scramblings  of  the  water-rat  and  the  flutter- 
ing wings  of  small  birds.  But  large  palm-fronds  and  boughs  of 
unknown  trees  dip  in  this  water,  and  the  common  reeds  are  giants, 
with  heads  from  which  waves  a  mop-shaped  growth  of  delicate 
tendrils  or  else  white  plumes,  like  the  plumes  of  pampas  grass.  The 
python  and  crocodile  lurk  in  the  island  coverts,  and  when  the  bows 
of  the  canoe  push  under  hanging  boughs  to  the  bank,  haply  you 
may  note  there  the  huge  round  footmarks  of  a  hippo,  or  the  large 
and  muddy  space  he  has  cleared  by  his  wallowings.  On  some 
low  bare  ridge  of  rock  you  may  sometimes  see  the  shiny  gun-metal 
coloured  bulk  of  the  grotesque  monster  heave  into  view.  A  picnic 
party  during  our  stay  at  the  Falls  hotel  were  alarmed  by  one  rising 
immediately  ahead  of  their  canoe.  Ours  was  no  such  good  for- 
tune. It  was  on  the  flat  rocks  outside  Livingstone  Island  that 
we  had  been  led  to  hope  that  we  might  see  a  certain  hippo- 
potamus, but  we  had  not  reckoned  with  his  peculiarly  methodical 
habits.  At  exactly  half -past  ten  every  morning  he  comes  up 
to  take  the  air  on  this  rock,  and  at  no  other  time.  Sceptics,  who 
shall  in  charity  be  left  nameless,  assured  us  that  this  was  not  the 
sort  of  place  to  find  a  hippo,  and  that  if  he  were  there,  he  would 
certainly  rise  earlier  than  half -past  ten.  Hence  these  tears. 
We  went  much  earlier — and  did  not  see  him.  We  looked  superior 
at  the  pilgrims  whom  we  met  going  out  to  view  him  at  that  hour, 
^  hen  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  already  intense ;  but  not  in  vain  did 
they  perspire,  for  Hippo  rose  to  meet  them  with  the  utmost  punc- 
tuality. For  perfect  comfort  in  boating,  however,  it  is  rather  more 
desirable  to  have  just  one  of  these  lumbering  awkward  animals 
about,  in  the  character  of  a  wild  pet,  than  to  have  a  crowd  of  them, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  crocodiles  are  numerous  in 
the  river.  For  this  reason  the  Chartered  Company  has  the  hippos 
shot  from  time  to  time. 

Livingstone  Island,  although  on  the  edge  of  the  Falls,  is 
reached  with  perfect  ease  and  safety.  It  was  here  that  Living- 
stone landed  in  1855  and  gazed  down  for  the  first  time  into  the 
stupendous  chasm  with  its  foaming  chaos  of  spray.  It  is,  how- 
ever, improbable  that  Livingstone  was  really  the  first  white  man 
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to  look  upon  the  Falls  of  the  Zambesi.  Traces  of  the  early  Jesuit 
missionaries  have  been  found  far  up  the  Zambesi,  and  old  tradi- 
tions among  the  natives  shew  the  presence  of  white  traders,  prob- 
ably Portuguese,  long  ago  in  very  remote  parts  of  the  country. 
But,  however  that  may  have  been,  Livingstone  was  the  discoverer 
of  the  Falls,  since  he  was  the  first  to  reveal  their  existence  to  his 
fellow-Europeans.  Scarcely  more  than  half  a  century  has  passed 
since  then,  and  now  the  whistle  of  the  train  mingles  with  the 
immemorial  noise  of  waters,  and  from  the  verandah  of  a  really 
luxurious  hotel,  the  traveller  looks  over  the  zigzag  of  a  river  gorge 
to  the  forests  of  Northern  Khodesia.  Away  in  the  depths  of  that 
land  are  still  mysteries ;  new  creatures,  it  may  be,  mighty  sur- 
vivors of  the  old  dim  days  of  creation,  perhaps  new  races  to 
discover. 

One  feels  oneself  here  on  the  edge,  as  it  were,  of  a  new  stage 
in  that  journey  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo  which  doubtless  will  be 
before  long  as  regular  an  excursion  as  that  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Falls  has  already  become.  For  one  thing,  one  is  for  the  first 
time  conscious  of  encountering  real  tropical  heat.  We  were  at 
the  Falls  somewhat  late  in  the  season — in  early  September — and 
were  also  told  that  we  had  happened  on  a  burst  of  exceptionally 
hot  weather.  But  I  incline  to  think  that  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
great  river  and  the  everlasting  cloud  of  spray  rising  from  the 
Falls  give  a  touch  of  humidity  to  a  climate  which  is  usually  in 
Bhodesia,  at  this  time  of  year,  dry  and  exhilarating,  and  that 
partly  for  this  reason  the  heat  seemed  greater  here  than  elsewhere. 
Even  so,  the  average  hardy  Briton  did  not  seem  affected  T}y  it, 
and  walked  and  picnicked  and  boated  for  fourteen  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  a  lady  on  a  sketch- 
ing excursion  had  a  man  with  a  rifle  stationed  beside  her  easel, 
a  lioness  having  been  seen  prowling  in  the  gorge.  Now  only  the 
bark  of  a  baboon  is  heard  sometimes  from  its  inaccessible  trees. 
On  the  bank  above  the  Falls  G.  glimpsed  a  python  in  noiseless 
retreat,  and  put  to  flight  a  young  crocodile,  which  made  a  curious 
rattling  noise  upon  the  rocks  as  it  retired  to  the  water. 

There  is  a  change  here  in  the  type  of  the  natives.  They  are 
Barotses,  of  that  conquering  migratory  tribe  which,  it  may  be 
remembered,  makes  a  brief  appearance  in  the  history  of  Mashona- 
land.  Why  they  should  have  passed  through  that  fertile  country, 
not  then  conquered  by  the  Matabele,  to  settle  north  of  the  Zambesi, 
it  is  difficult  to  see.  The  Barotses  are  larger,  more  powerful  men 
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thar  the  Mashonas,  but  they  are  less  graceful  in  build.  Their 
skins  are  as  sooty,  their  faces  as  ugly,  as  stage  niggers.  Paddled 
by  four  of  these  stalwart  blacks  we  reached  the  landing-stage  for 
Livingstone  in  company  with  the  energetic  and  attractive  young 
Clerk  in  Holy  Orders  whose  parish  is,  so  to  speak,  the  railway 
from  the  Zambesi  to  the  rail-head ;  his  work  being  entirely  among 
the  white  people.  Among  black  men  hauling  up  canoes  against 
a  background  of  tropic  vegetation,  one  would  hardly  expect  to  see 
the  figure  of  a  charming  Frenchwoman.  But  so  it  was.  The 
wife  of  the  Administrator  of  Northern  Ehodesia  is  a  Norman  lady 
who,  with  a  courage  which  anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  French 
customs  and  ideas  must  admire,  came  out  to  Cape  Town  to  be 
married  to  him,  and  presides  over  Government  House  in  the 
Capital  of  Darkest  Ehodesia  with  all  the  grace  of  her  nation,  so 
old  and  so  exquisite  in  its  civilisation.  The  house  forms  part  of 
the  other  Government  buildings  and  has  a  very  wide  raised 
verandah  which  serves  as  a  drawing-room.  When  the  Chinese 
lanterns  are  lighted  beneath  it  and  the  tropic  stars  above  it,  and 
the  darkness  is  sweet  with  the  loosened  perfume  of  hidden  flowers, 
no  room  in  any  palace  the  Northern  Ehodesia  of  the  future  may 
provide  for  its  Administrator  will  be  as  pleasing  as  is  this  simple 
verandah.  When  we  arrived  the  Administrator  was  absent  in 
the  North,  where  he  had  gone  on  a  tour  to  confer  with  Lewanika. 
Lewanika  is  a  powerful  Barotse  chief  owing  allegiance  to  the 
Company,  under  whom  he  waxes  fat.  I  was  told — though  not 
officially — that  he  had  lately  sent  sixty  waggon-loads  of  Kaffir 
corn  into  Livingstone;  which  represents  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Levanika  and  his  sons  buy  their  clothes  in  London,  and  have 
been  'described  to  me  as  looking  extremely  smart  at  a  reception 
in  Bulawayo  in  grey  frock-coats.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  hoped 
and  believed  that  at  home  they  wear  less.  The  Administrator  re- 
turned from  his  interesting  journey  while  we  were  at  Livingstone, 
and  told  us,  among  other  matters,  of  the  attention  shewn  him  by 
the  Chief's  sister;  a  lady  in  official  importance  next  to  the  Chief 
himself.  She  had  invited  him  to  dine  with  her,  craving  as  an 
espncial  honour  to  sit  on  the  seat  beside  him.  She  also  has,  it 
would  appear,  prospered  under  the  Company's  auspices  and 
become  of  very  ample  proportions.  I  acquit  the  Administrator 
of  1  laving  told  me  the  following  circumstance.  The  Princess 
ordored  a  brougham  from  England  not  long  ago  :  a  vehicle  not 
particularly  well  suited,  one  would  say,  for  the  waggon-tracks  of 
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wild  Khodesia.  However,  it  came;  a  handsome  carriage,  lined 
with  white  satin.  Unfortunately  the  door  was  not  wide  enough, 
and  the  lady  of  large  circumference  could  not  get  in  without — 
let  us  say,  a  considerable  diminution  of  costume.  At  length  it 
was  managed,  and  the  dusky  Princess  drove  off  triumphant  in 
the  white  satin  brougham — and  in  the  garb  of  Eve. 

If  the  Barotse  are  more  uncouth  than  the  Matabele  and 
Mashona,  a  comparatively  civilised  type  of  negro  appears  here 
for  the  first  time;  for  there  are  black  typewriters  in  the 
Administrator's  Office  who  come  from  the  Mission  Station  at 
Blantyre.  The  grave  dignified  Mohammedan  servants  too, 
in  their  white  caftans  and  red  embroidered  '  matador  '  jackets 
and  fez,  are  unlike  any  Southern  Africans.  The  primitive  re- 
appeared in  the  shape  of  two  Nyassaland  women,  making  a  kind 
of  meal  in  our  host's  compound.  One  of  them  rolled  and  rolled 
the  fine  white  stuff,  the  other  held  a  baby  like  a  small  ape ;  the 
ownership  of  which,  however,  I  could  not  determine.  They  wore 
nothing  but  a  kind  of  petticoat  and  a  small  silver  coin  in  a  nose 
so  flat  that  the  coin  seemed  to  obliterate  the  nose.  They  had 
beside  them,  full  of  Kaffir  corn,  a  large  basket  made  of  a  kind  of 
hard  yellowish  grass,  ornamented  with  a  neatly  executed  band  of 
black  pattern.  These  baskets  are  made  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  water- jar,  and  are  said  to  hold  water. 
The  two  women  seemed  to  object  to  being  photographed,  hastily 
concealing  the  baby  and  their  own  faces  as  soon  as  the  camera 
appeared.  Thej  were  probably  afraid  of  being  bewitched.  But 
one  of  the  Mohammedan  men-servants,  seeing  the  situation,  came 
out  and  spoke  authoritatively  to  the  woman  with  the  baby,  who 
immediately  turned  round — and  there  is  the  little  African  group 
under  the  tree,  the  two  women,  the  baby,  the  Kaffir  meal,  and 
the  pretty  ingenious  basket. 
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I  ONCE  met  a  man  rushing  away  out  of  Eastbourne  as  if  the  town 
were  the  veriest  Gomorrah.  He  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor 
the  left  as  he  went,  but  just  strode  on,  straight  up  the  steep 
narrow  path  that  leads  from  above  the  workhouse  on  to  the  Downs. 
Excepting  for  his  shoes,  which  showed  signs  of  hard  wear,  he 
was  quite  decently  clad  in  better-class  artisan  clothes ;  and  there 
was  an  air  of  undoubted  respectability  about  him.  None  the 
less,  that  he  was  both  down  on  his  luck  and  at  war  with  his 
kind  was  evident.  For  his  face  was  that  grey-blue  white  that 
always  tells  its  own  tale,  while  in  his  eyes  there  was  a  something 
that  made  one  think  instinctively  of  Ishmael. 

He  was  a  saddler  by  trade,  I  found.  He  had  worked  for 
fifteen  years  for  one  master,  and  had  then  been  turned  adrift 
because  that  master  had  nothing  for  him  to  do — motor-cars  need 
no  harness.  He  had  been  on  the  road  for  months,  trudging 
about  from  place  to  place  seeking  vainly  for  a  job,  earning 
nothing,  of  course,  the  while.  And  he  had  a  wife  and  children 
at  home  dependent  on  him  for  their  daily  bread.  The  end  had 
come  that  day :  he  was  penniless,  and  he  had  not  had  a  square 
meal  for  a  week.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  betaken 
himself  to  a  casual-ward — the  Eastbourne  ward;  he  had  made 
his  way  right  up  to  its  very  threshold.  Then  his  heart  had 
failed  him;  for  it  was  Sunday  night — the  tramps'  great  night — 
and  enter  the  place  with  the  motley  crew  he  found  gathered 
around  its  gate  he  could  not.  Better  than  that,  sleep  on  the 
Downs,  even  though  sleeping  there  meant  going  supperless,  even 
though  it  meant,  too,  perhaps,  something  beside.  For  it  was  a 
ni^ht  on  which  even  the  strongest  and  best-fed  could  hardly 
sleep  on  the  Downs  with  impunity.  It  was  bitterly  cold;  the 
wind  was  in  the  east,  and  a  drizzling  rain  was  falling.  That 
ha  If -famished  man  must  have  known,  when  he  turned  away 
from  the  casual-ward  door,  that  he  was  taking  his  life  in  his 
hand;  he  must  have  known  that  the  chances  were  there  would 
be  one  man  less  to  work  in  the  world  on  the  morrow,  and  one 
widow  the  more  with  her  children  for  the  ratepayers  to  support. 
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The  saddler  was,  of  course,  no  typical  unemployed  :  for  every 
unemployed  there  is  of  his  sort,  there  are  probably  a  dozen  at 
least  of  the  sort  he  loathed  the  idea  of  consorting  with — the  sort 
that  go  to  casual-wards  right  gladly,  and  trouble  themselves 
much  more  about  the  quality  of  the  '  grub  '  there  than  about 
the  manners  and  morals  of  those  whom  they  encounter.  Life 
is  sweet  even  when  one  is  unemployed ;  and  the  men  who  deliber- 
ately choose  to  face  the  risk  of  sleeping  out  in  the  rain  rather 
than  go  to  a  casual- ward  are  few  and  far  between.  The  majority 
of  working-men,  even  of  the  thoroughly  respectable  class,  un- 
doubtedly accept  the  State's  hospitality,  if  they  find  themselves 
penniless  while  on  the  tramp  looking  for  work.  They  have  too 
much  common-sense  to  do  otherwise,  it  may  be  argued.  They 
hate  going  to  a  casual-ward,  especially  going  for  the  first  time ; 
that  is  for  many  of  them  a  terrible  trial,  something  quite  heart- 
breaking, but  they  go  none  the  less.  And  what  is  the  result? 
That  is  precisely  what  I  was  once  asked  by  a  foreign  Poor  Law 
administrator,  who  was  inspecting  one  of  those  little  iron  cages 
in  which,  in  some  districts,  casuals  are  set  to  break  stones. 
'  To  shut  up  a  man  in  an  iron  cage  is  to  treat  him  as  if  he 
were  a  wild  beast,'  this  foreign  official  remarked  incidentally. 
'  Now,  can  any  man  retain  any  shred  of  his  self-respect  if  he 
goes  of  his  own  freewill  to  a  place  where  he  is  thus  treated — where 
he  is  treated  as  a  wild  beast?  ' 

According  to  him,  and  forty  years'  experience  in  Poor  Law 
work  gave  him  the  right  to  speak  on  the  subject  with  authority, 
no  decent  man  could  sojourn  even  once  in  this  casual-ward — it 
is  regarded  officially  as  a  model  ward — without  being  degraded, 
and  therefore  losing  in  personal  value  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
State.  No  matter  how  worthy  he  was  when  he  went,  how 
industrious  and  self-respecting,  he  would  be  less  worthy  when 
he  left,  less  hopeful,  less  alive  to  his  duty  to  himself  and  to  his 
fellows,  more  indifferent  as  to  what  became  of  him,  and  there- 
fore, of  course,  less  inclined  to  do  honest  work.  So  at  least  this 
expert  thought.  He,  I  feel  pretty  sure,  would  have  argued,  had 
the  point  been  referred  to  him,  that  the  saddler,  in  choosing  to 
sleep  on  the  Downs,  had  chosen  the  better  part. 

Our  whole  casual-ward  system  struck  him,  I  found,  as  being 
positively  stupid,  besides  being  most  wasteful.  It  is  a  system 
under  which  paupers  are  practically  manufactured,  he  main- 
tained ;  and  what  could  be  more  stupid,  or  more  wasteful,  than 
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for  a  State  to  manufacture  paupers,  seeing  that,  when  they  are 
manufactured,  they  must  be  provided  with  board  and  lodging? 
And  when,  a  few  days  later,  we  met  a  procession  of  the  unem- 
ployed, dangling  boxes  for  alms,  he  professed  to  regard  it  as 
proof  that  he  was  right  in  his  contention. 

To  many  of  us,  this  system  seems  not  only  stupid  and  waste- 
ful, but  also  the  very  essence  of  cruel  and  unjust  topsy-turveydom. 
Casual-wards,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  maintained  at  the 
co^t  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the  unemployed.  Yet, 
thanks  to  the  lines  on  which  they  are  organised,  it  is  only  the 
more  worthless  of  the  unemployed  who  derive  any  real  benefit 
from  them.  It  almost  seems,  indeed,  as  if  they  were  organised 
for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  that  the  worthless,  and  the 
worthless  alone,  should  derive  benefit  from  them.  The  drunken 
la^y  rogue,  whose  business  in  life  is  loafing  and  pilfering,  and 
the  steady  working-man  who  is  striving  his  hardest  to  bring  up 
his  family  respectably,  are  quite  on  a  par  in  the  eyes  of  casual- 
ward  officials :  they  are  regarded  and  treated  in  precisely  the 
same  fashion  from  the  moment  they  cross  its  threshold.  The 
result  is,  of  course,  the  rogue  is  treated  much  better  than  he 
deserves  to  be  treated,  and  the  decent  man  much  worse :  the 
former  thinks  as  little  of  going  to  a  casual-ward  as  most  of  us 
think  of  going  to  a  hotel,  while  nothing  will  induce  the  latter  to 
go  there  at  all  unless  face  to  face  with  starvation.  Thus,  con- 
trary to  every  law  of  good  policy,  to  say  nothing  of  any  higher 
law,  a  premium  is  actually  put  on  roguery  in  these  places,  as 
the  worse  a  man  is  the  more  comfortable  he  feels  when  there. 

Then,  as  the  very  raison  d'etre  of  casual- wards  is  to  help 
men  who  are  temporarily  destitute  because  out  of  work,  common 
sense  would  suggest,  surely,  that  these  institutions  should  help 
them,  and  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  helped  effectually 
— i.e.  help  them  to  find  work,  help  them  to  keep  themselves  fit  until 
work  is  found.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  casual- wards  do  not  do. 
A  man  who  goes  there  is  not  helped  to  find  work;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  often  hindered  from  finding  it ;  for  even  though  he 
goes  only  for  one  night,  he  may  be  detained  two  days;  and 
during  these  days  be  forced  to  do  work — oakum-picking,  for 
instance — that  renders  him  useless  as  a  handicraftsman  for  a 
week.  And  when  he  leaves,  he  is  not  even  told  where — if  any- 
where— work  is  to  be  had  in  the  district.  For,  absurd  as  it  may 
,  labour-bureaux  are  not  attached  to  our  casual-wards. 
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Although  the  path  on  the  right  may  lead  to  work  that  is  waiting 
to  be  done,  the  chances  are  even  that,  through  sheer  ignorance, 
he  may  turn  down  the  path  on  the  left,  and  thus  miss  a  job. 
If  he  is  one  of  the  loafer  tribe,  this  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  no 
importance  to  him ;  but  if  he  is — and  he  may  be — a  decent  man, 
who  is  eating  out  his  very  heart  because  he  must  remain  idle 
while  those  dependent  on  him  are  lacking  bread,  it  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance — a  matter,  indeed,  it  may  be,  of  life 
and  death. 

Nor  do  casual-wards  even  help  to  keep  fit  those  who  sojourn 
there,  unless  indeed  they  be  regular  sojourners — men  who 
tramp  from  ward  to  ward  year  in  year  out,  excepting  when  they 
happen  to  be  in  prison  or  in  the  workhouse.  For  these  men 
the  casual's  task  is  a  light  one ;  for  they  have,  by  dint  of  practice, 
learnt  the  knack  of  doing  it  easily.  I  remember  seeing  one  day, 
in  a  London  ward,  two  men  sitting  twirling  their  thumbs  quite 
early  in  the  afternoon.  The  one,  as  the  other,  had  already 
broken  his  allotted  portion  of  stones,  and  might  seemingly  have 
done  one  twice  as  heavy  without  undue  fatigue.  They  were 
*  regulars, '  of  course ;  it  is  the  men  who  are  not  who  suffer. 
For  an  artisan,  or  indeed  anyone  who  does  not  know  the  knack, 
stonebreaking  is  terribly  hard  work.  I  doubt  whether  any  man 
ever  broke  a  casual's  portion  for  the  first  time  without  straining 
every  muscle  of  his  back  and  arms.  Meanwhile,  the  food  he 
receives  is  hardly  of  the  kind  to  increase  his  strength;  and  as 
for  the  sleeping-place  prepared  for  him,  as  likely  as  not  he  cannot 
sleep  in  it.  Thus,  no  matter  how  tired  he  may  be  with  tramping 
round  when  he  goes  to  the  ward,  he  is  probably  still  more  tired 
when  he  leaves  it.  And  this  besides — if  he  is  a  decent  man — 
being  more  downhearted,  thanks  to  the  feeling  of  shame  he  has 
at  having  been  in  such  a  place;  thanks,  too,  perhaps,  to  his 
temper  being  ruffled  and  his  nerves  set  ajar  by  forced  companion- 
ship with  the  degraded.  A  first  sojourn  in  a  casual-ward,  in 
fact,  instead  of  making  the  sojourner  more  fit,  makes  him  less 
fit,  and  therefore  brings  him  one  step  nearer  being  unemploy- 
able, as  well  as  unemployed.  Thus  it  starts  the  process  by 
which,  barring  accidents,  he  will,  as  time  goes  on,  be  trans- 
formed into  a  pauper.  For  that,  when  once  he  is  unemployable, 
he  will  sooner  or  later  become  a  pauper  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

That  foreign  Poor  Law  official,  who  was  so  terribly  shocked 
at  seeing  casuals  in  iron  cages,  was  also  completely  puzzled  :  all 
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his  preconceived  notions  of  us  as  a  common-sense,  business-like 
nation  were  evidently  upset.  For  to  him  it  was  simply  incon- 
ceivable that  any  common-sense,  business-like  nation  should 
choose  deliberately  to  spend  money  on  maintaining 
places  that  are  practically  training-colleges  for  the  work- 
house. He  would  have  been  even  more  puzzled  than  he  was, 
however,  had  he  known  that,  not  content  with  helping  the  un- 
employed to  become  paupers,  we  do  nothing  to  hinder  men, 
women,  and  children  from  becoming  unemployed ;  nay,  that  we 
actually  allow  children  to  be  bred  up  to  be  unemployed,  and 
men  and  women  to  drift,  through  lack  of  a  helping — or  a  restrain- 
ing— hand,  into  being  not  only  unemployed,  but  also  unemploy- 
able. And  this  at  the  very  time  we  are  all  going  about  wringing 
our  hands  because  the  unemployable  and  the  unemployed  do 
increase  and  multiply ! 

Quite  recently  I  was  staying  in  a  country  district — one  that 
is,  in  many  respects,  a  model  district.  There  were  good  elemen- 
tary schools  there,  and  the  children  were  not  only  well  taught, 
but  intelligent.  They  could  read  and  write  and  reckon,  I  found. 
They  knew  some  history,  some  geography,  too,  and  many  things 
besides.  Their  heads  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  trained 
in  fact,  as  trained  they,  of  course,  ought  to  be ;  but  unfortunately 
their  fingers  had  not.  Not  a  single  boy  in  those  schools  had 
received,  or  would  receive,  any  training  whatever  in  trade  or 
handicraft.  There  are,  indeed,  no  arrangements  in  force  in  the 
district  for  giving  technical  training  to  anyone.  The  result  is, 
every  boy  when  he  leaves  school  goes  to  work  either  on  the  land 
where  the  most  he  will  ever  earn  is  seventeen  shillings  a  week, 
or  in  the  brickfields  where  he  may  in  time  earn  twenty  shillings. 
They  all  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labour,  in  fact,  with 
every  chance  of  drifting  later  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
For  as  their  wits  are  too  sharp  for  them  to  rest  content  with  their 
meagre  wages,  they  are  fairly  sure,  most  of  them,  to  make  their 
way  sooner  or  later  into  some  town,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  them- 
solves.  And  what  the  result  of  this  proceeding  is,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  case  of  the  unskilled,  hunger-marches  show. 

Now,  what  is  going  on  in  these  villages  is  going  on,  in  a 
more  or  less  degree,  in  most  villages  in  England;  while  it  is  also 
going  on,  in  an  even  worse  form,  in  almost  every  town.  There 
are  countries  where  boys  who  live  in  towns  are  forced  to  go  to 
right-schools  for  technical  teaching  until  they  are  eighteen,  or 
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even  twenty;  but  here  they  need  never  enter  a  night-school, 
need  never  enter  a  school  of  any  sort,  indeed,  from  the  day  they 
are  fourteen.  Time  that  they  ought  to  spend,  and  would  spend, 
were  they  Germans  or  Swiss,  on  fitting  themselves  for  their  work 
in  life,  they  are  allowed  to  spend  in  the  streets,  playing  the 
hooligan,  to  the  woe  and  desolation  of  their  neighbours.  Even 
in  London,  so  far  as  one  can  make  out,  only  some  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  County  Council  school  children  have  any  technical 
training  whatever,  either  before  they  leave  school  or  after.  Thus, 
year  by  year  three  out  of  every  four  of  the  thousands  of  these 
boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  are  turned  out  into  the  world 
without  ever  being  taught  any  calling,  or  being  fitted  in  any 
way  to  earn  a  decent  living.  The  girls  can  neither  clean  nor 
wash,  nor  even  cook,  although  they  may  have  spent  a  few  hours 
at  a  cookery  class  and  watched  a  demonstrator  manufacture 
sweet  cakes.  They  cannot  even  make  their  own  clothes,  but 
must,  out  of  their  scant  earnings,  pay  some  one  to  do  so 
for  them.  Girls  and  boys  alike  are  set  to  work  at  once,  as  a 
rule,  to  gain  money  for  their  parents.  The  girls  become  '  datals,' 
for  the  most  part,  or  go  to  a  factory ;  while  their  brothers  hawk 
newspapers,  run  errands,  or  do  odd  jobs.  They  are  trained  up 
to  be  casual  labourers,  in  fact,  and  are  never  given  the  chance 
of  being  anything  else.  Yet  in  this  our  day,  for  months  every 
year,  '  casual  labourer  '  is  synonymous  with  *  unemployed  '  almost 
as  often  as  not — more  often  than  not,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  man 
over  forty.  Some  of  these  children,  indeed,  are  unemployed 
from  the  first.  Only  the  other  day  a  fine  handsome  lad  begged 
of  me.  He  left  school  a  year  ago,  and  since  then  has  been  just 
playing  about,  living  on  snacks.  The  result  is,  he  is  already, 
at  fifteen,  a  professional  unemployed;  and  by  this  time  next 
year  will  probably  be  an  unemployable.  To  allow  this  sort  of 
thing  to  go  on  is  practically  to  play  recruiting-officer  for  the 
army  of  the  unemployable  unemployed. 

Bad  as  the  state  of  things  is  with  the  children  who  are  normal, 
it  is  infinitely  worse,  of  course,  with  the  children  who  are  not. 
Inside  workhouses,  as  outside,  there  are  great  strong  fellows  by 
the  hundreds  who  lounge  about  the  whole  day  long  doing  nothing 
—living  on  the  labour  of  others.  They  are  feeble-minded, 
epileptics,  perhaps,  who  are  unemployable  simply  because,  when 
they  were  children,  no  one  took  the  trouble  to  teach  them  how 
to  use  their  fingers  without  much  help  from  their  brains.  There 
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are  dozens  of  workhouses  where  unemployables  of  this  sort  are 
being  regularly  manufactured ;  where  children  who  show  signs  of 
mental  weakness,  instead  of  being  specially  trained,  are  just 
turned  loose  into  the  old  people's  wards  and  are  left  there.  Again 
and  again  I  have  found  in  workhouses  strong  and  physically 
healthy  boys  and  girls  who  were  receiving  no  education  whatever, 
flthough  they  were  quite  capable  of  being  taught  some  handi- 
craft by  which  they  might  later  have  earned  their  own  living. 
And  the  whole  community,  with  the  State  at  its  head,  stands 
£  side  and  does  nothing,  while  children  by  the  legion,  normal  as 
abnormal,  who  might  if  properly  cared  for  develop  into  self- 
respecting,  self-supporting  citizens,  able  to  do  good  work  in  the 
world  both  for  themselves  and  the  community,  are  being  put  in 
the  way  of  developing  into  unemployable  unemployed — men  who 
j;et  no  good  out  of  life  for  themselves,  and  are  an  endless  source 
of  worry  and  expense  to  their  fellows.  Little  wonder  foreigners 
who  see  these  things  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  we  ever 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  common-sense,  business-like  nation. 

Then  we  are  every  whit  as  heedless  in  our  dealings  with  the 
lathers  and  mothers  of  these  children  as  we  are  in  our  dealings 
with  the  children  themselves.  The  majority  of  the  unemployed 
are,  as  we  can  see  for  ourselves,  always  more  or  less  unemploy- 
able; and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  unemployable  are 
unemployed  because  the  State  has  failed  in  its  duty  towards 
them.  They  have  some  defect,  physical  or  moral,  and  they 
ought  to  have  been,  but  have  not  been,  helped  to  overcome  it. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  happens  every  day. 

A  man  presents  himself  at  a  hospital  with  an  out-patient's 
ricket.  He  is  in  the  first  stage  of  consumption;  and  could  he 
be  taken  off  straight  to  a  sanatorium,  he  would  probably  be  cured 
in  six  months.  The  chances  are,  however,  it  will  be  a  month 
before  an  indoor  patient's  ticket  can  be  obtained  for  him,  and 
even  then  he  must  wait  until  there  is  an  empty  bed.  The  conse- 
quence is,  when  he  arrives  at  the  sanatorium,  he  is  already  in 
the  incurable  stage ;  and  although  he  may  linger  on  for  years, 
spreading  infection  around  him  the  while,  it  will  be  only  as  an 
unemployable.  And  as  it  is  with  consumptives  so  it  is  with 
sufferers  from  other  diseases.  Probably  a  good  third  of  the 
younger  men  and  women  who  are  to-day  physically  unemploy- 
able, are  unemployable  because  they  were  not  properly  cared  for 
when  their  strength  first  began  to  fail  them.  That  this  is  the 
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fault  of  the  State  can  hardly  be  denied ;  for  it  ought,  if  only  for 
the  ratepayers'  sake,  to  see  that  the  stricken  are  properly  cared 
for — to  see,  in  the  case  of  consumptives,  that  they  have  sanatoria 
to  which  they  may  betake  themselves  while  still  in  the  curable 
stage. 

Then,  certainly  a  good  third  more  of  the  unemployable  are 
unemployable  because  they  are  badly  fed — fed  on  badly  cooked 
food.  Not  one  Englishwoman  in  fifty  can  cook  a  decent  dinner  : 
her  only  idea  of  a  dinner,  indeed,  is  a  fried  steak  or  chop,  with 
boiled  potatoes.  She  can,  as  a  rule,  neither  stew,  nor  bake,  nor 
make  a  pudding ;  and  were  you  to  suggest  to  her  that  she  should 
try  a  sheep's  head — the  cheapest  of  all  savoury  dishes — she  would 
look  at  you  in  amazement.  The  truth  is,  for  the  average  English- 
woman cooking  is  a  terrible  business;  she  has  no  more  natural 
bent  for  the  work  than  she  has  for  playing  the  violin;  and  she 
simply  wastes,  through  sheer  blundering,  the  greater  part  of 
the  money  she  spends  on  food.  Both  she  and  her  husband, 
therefore,  no  matter  how  much  he  may  earn,  are  always  badly 
fed,  to  the  detriment  not  only  of  their  health  and  strength,  but 
of  much  besides.  For  the  underfed  are  always  prone  to  drink,  and 
nothing  makes  either  men  or  women  unemployable  quite  so  soon 
as  drink.  Now,  although  it  would  not  be  easy  to  teach  English 
girls  to  cook  well,  they  could  be  taught,  of  course,  if  trouble 
enough  were  taken;  and  were  it  not  that  the  State  fails  in  its 
duty  to  them,  they  would  be  taught,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  national  physique,  and  thus  of  the  ratepayers'  pockets. 

It  is  in  our  dealings  with  the  morally  unfit,  however,  that  we 
are  most  heedless  of  all,  most  inconsequent. 

A  woman  who  had  never  begged  in  her  life  before  was  driven 
into  begging  some  little  time  ago.  Her  head  was  all  in  a  whirl, 
she  said;  and  little  wonder,  for  she  had  had  nothing  but  bread 
to  eat  for  months,  and  even  the  bread  had  often  run  short.  For 
the  family  income  was  only  seven  shillings  a  week,  the  earnings 
of  her  eldest  son;  and  out  of  that  she  must  feed  six  hungry 
children,  as  well  as  her  husband  and  herself,  and  must  provide 
fires,  lights,  and  soap,  to  say  nothing  of  rent,  clothing,  and  shoes. 
Nay,  she  must  even  spare  sixpence  from  time  to  time  for  her 
husband,  that  if  he  heard  of  a  vacant  place  he  might  go  and  see 
if  it  would  suit  him. 

This  husband  had  joined  the  unemployed  class  some  three 
years  before.  He  was  a  skilled  artisan,  and  might  have  earned 
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good  wages  had  he  chosen ;  but  as  he  had  acquired,  during  a  long 
npell  of  unemployment,  a  marked  taste  for  loafing  as  well  as  for 
drinking,  he  did  not  choose.  Again  and  again  work  had,  for  his 
wife's  sake,  been  found  for  him;  but  each  time  it  was  found  he 
had  made  a  point  of  losing  it;  and  he  was  going  about  from 
public-house  to  public-house  just  earning  enough  to  keep  himself 
well  supplied  with  drink  by  giving  a  helping  hand.  He  knew 
uhat  his  wife  and  children  were  practically  starving ;  but  that  did 
lot  worry  him  one  whit ;  for  he  knew  that  his  wife  would  rather 
starve — let  her  children  starve,  too — than  either  apply  for  poor 
relief  or  allow  any  action  to  be  taken  against  him ;  and  that 
therefore  he  could  drink  and  loaf  with  impunity,  the  Children's 
Charter  notwithstanding.  For  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  it  is  in 
itself  no  crime  for  a  man  to  refuse  to  work,  no  matter  how  poor 
he  may  be ;  no  crime  for  him  to  spend  on  drink  money  that  ought 
fco  be  spent  on  providing  his  wife  and  children  with  food.  He 
may,  whenever  the  fancy  seizes  him,  throw  up  a  good  job,  and 
take  to  living  as  one  of  the  leisured  on  cadging.  No  one  has 
the  right  to  say  that  he  must  work;  no  one  has  the  power  to 
force  him  to  work,  so  long  as  he  can  keep  out  of  casual-wards  and 
the  workhouse.  He  may  be  drunk,  too,  every  night  of  his  life; 
and  so  long  as  he  remains  in  his  own  home,  and  does  not  make 
an  uproar,  no  one  interferes  with  him.  Nay,  he  may 
even  have  delirium  tremens  as  often  as  he  chooses;  and  every 
time  he  has  the  community  must  provide  him  gratis  with  nurses, 
doctors,  and  medicine.  He  is  practically  free,  in  fact,  so  far  as 
the  State  is  concerned,  to  demoralise  himself  and  to  turn  him- 
self into  a  complete  unemployable — and  not  only  himself,  unfor- 
tunately, but  to  a  certain  extent  his  wife  and  children  also.  And 
there  is  a  goodly  company  of  men  in  our  midst  who  avail  them- 
selves to  the  full  of  this  freedom,  men  who,  through  loafing  and 
drinking,  do  actually  make  themselves  unemployable,  their  wives 
and  children  too,  so  far  as  they  can.  Meanwhile,  we,  as  a 
community,  just  stand  aside  and  do  nothing  whatever  to  prevent 
them. 

What  renders  the  more  irrational  the  attitude  we  assume  in 
this  matter  is  the  fact  that  England  is  one  of  the  two  countries 
where  the  right  to  relief  exists.  Any  man — it  is  the  same  with  a 
woman — who  cannot  support  himself  must,  the  law  decrees,  be 
supported  by  the  community.  He  has  the  right,  the  moment  he 
is  destitute,  not  only  to  sojourn  in  casual- wards,  but  to  betake 
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himself  to  a  workhouse,  and  live  there,  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers,  as  long  as  he  chooses.  No  matter  how  worthless  he 
may  be,  we  must  house  him,  feed  him,  and  clothe  him,  at  a  cost, 
if  in  London,  of  some  two  shillings  a  day,  unless  he  be  very 
robust.  There  is  no  charity  in  this;  it  is  a  matter  of  law;  we 
cannot,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  leave  him  to  starve.  This 
being  the  case,  common-sense  would  suggest,  surely,  that  we 
should  take  good  care  that  he  did  not  become  destitute  unneces- 
sarily. Were  we  really  a  business-like  nation,  far  from  standing 
aloof  while  men,  women,  and  children  become  destitute  and 
pauperised  through  becoming  unemployable  and  unemployed, 
we  should,  for  our  own  sakes — for  the  sake  of  our  own  pockets — 
strive  our  hardest  to  keep  them  employable,  whether  employed 
or  not;  and  to  keep  them  unpauperised,  even  when  destitute. 
We  should  not  always  succeed,  of  course ;  let  us  strive  as  we  might 
we  should  no  doubt  have  unemployables,  and  therefore  paupers, 
among  us.  Still,  if  we  did  our  striving  heartily  and  skilfully, 
we  might  reduce  their  numbers  very  considerably — from  tens  of 
thousands  to  thousands,  perhaps,  if  not  to  hundreds.  This  we 
know  by  the  experience  of  nations  that  are  businesslike. 

We  should  have  to  begin  with  the  children,  of  course,  for  it 
is  only  by  cutting  off  its  supply  of  recruits  that  the  ranks  of  the 
great  army  of  the  unemployable  can  ever  be  permanently 
reduced.  We  should  have  to  make  it  a  crime,  as  it  already  is  in 
South  Australia,  Switzerland,  and  elsewhere,  for  parents  not  to 
do  their  best  for  their  children — to  refuse  to  work  for  them, 
to  drink  to  their  detriment.  Both  in  Hungary  and  in  South 
Australia  every  child  that  is  not  being  properly  cared  for — not 
being  put  in  the  way  of  developing,  so  far  as  he  can,  into  a  useful 
citizen,  capable  of  serving  his  country  and  earning  his  own  living — 
may  by  law  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  State.  His  parents 
forfeit  at  one  fell  swoop  all  their  rights  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
although  they  must  if  they  can  defray  the  cost  of  his  mainten- 
ance under  penalty  in  South  Australia  of  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour.  In  half  the  countries  in  Europe  now,  children  who 
go  to  school  are  provided  not  only  with  proper  food,  if  they  need 
it,  but  also  with  proper  clothing — at  the  cost  of  their  parents,  of 
course,  unless  the  parents  be  quite  destitute. 

All  this  that  other  nations  do  we  should  have  to  do,  if  bent 
on  keeping  our  children  from  growing  up  to  be  unemployable. 
Nor  would  this  be  enough.  Every  County  Council  schoolboy  who 
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had  his  fair  share  of  wits  would  have  to  be  taught  a  skilled  calling ; 
he  would  have  to  be  either  apprenticed,  or  given  some  sort  of 
technical  training,  before  he  was  turned  loose  into  the  world, 
liven  those  lacking  in  wits  would  have  to  be  taught  to  do  some- 
thing, though  it  were  only  to  hew  wood  or  draw  water.  Girls, 
too,  would  have  to  be  fitted  for  their  business  in  life.  We  should 
have  to  put  a  stop  to  their  being  sent  out  as  '  datals,'  or  factory- 
Lands,  at  fourteen,  before  they  know  anything — even  how  to 
scrub.  We  should  have  to  do  for  them  what  the  Berliners  do 
for  their  girls. 

In  Berlin  even  a  Poor  Law  girl  is  not  expected  to  fend  for 
herself  until  she  is  sixteen;  and  before  that  time  comes  she  is 
carefully  fitted  to  fend  for  herself  successfully.  As  soon  as  she 
is  twelve  she  is  taught  to  cook  and  wash,  and  sew  and  clean;  and 
from  fifteen  to  sixteen  she  must  spend  the  greater  part  of  every 
day  at  a  housewifery  school,  where  she  practises,  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  experts,  what  she  has  learnt.  Not  only  has  she  to 
prepare  dinners,  but  she  has  to  plan  them,  and  to  try  to  make 
oach  one  of  them  as  good  as  possible  on  a  very  small  sum  of 
money — the  sum  an  average  working-man  can  afford  to  spend  on 
his  dinner.  Then  she  is  carefully  trained  to  do  fine  laundry- 
work  and  needlework,  to  darn  stockings,  cut  out  her  own  clothes 
and  make  them,  and  even  to  trim  her  own  hats.  Thus,  when 
the  time  comes  for  her  to  start  in  life,  she  is  already  a  skilled 
worker  as  well  as  a  good  housewife;  and  when  she  marries  she 
can  make  her  home  comfortable,  and  can  feed  her  husband  well, 
even  though  he  be  earning  wages  which,  had  he  an  English  wife, 
would  spell  desolation  all  round.  And  this  is  a  much  more  im- 
portant point  than  it  may  seem;  for  a  comfortable  home,  com- 
bined with  good  food,  does  more  than  anything  else  towards 
keeping  men  and  women  alike  employable,  by  keeping  them  free 
from  temptations  to  drink.  In  Switzerland,  people's  kitchens — 
i.e.  restaurants  where  wholesome,  well-cooked,  well-flavoured 
food  is  sold  at  cost  price — rank  as  institutions  that  make  for 
temperance,  and  are  therefore  subsidised  by  the  State.  And  the 
Swiss  are  the  most  business-like  of  all  nations — the  nation  that  is 
battling  the  most  successfully  against  unemployableness. 

If  all  our  County  Council  schoolboys  were  made,  so  far  as 
in  them  lies,  into  skilled  workers,  and  all  our  girls  into  good 
housewives,  the  unemployable  unemployed  crowd  would  soon 
begin  to  dwindle.  Still,  even  then  it  would  remain  a  huge  crowd, 
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unless  more  were  done  than  is  done  both  for  the  physically  and 
the  morally  unfit. 

Our  sick-relief  system  is  in  sore  need  of  reorganisation;  for 
although  it  is  extremely  good  in  some  respects,  it  is  extremely 
bad  in  others.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  keep  men  waiting  until  they 
are  incurable,  and  then  waste  time  and  money  on  trying  to  cure 
them.  We  ought  to  have  ten  times  as  many  sanatoria  for  con- 
sumptives alone  as  we  have ;  and,  even  from  the  financial  stand- 
point, the  investment  would  be  a  good  one  if  we  straightway  built 
them,  especially  if  we  built  them,  not  in  the  palatial  style  so 
dear  to  many  of  our  hearts,  but  in  the  humble  fashion  in  which 
such  places  are  built  in  Germany.  It  would  be  a  good  invest- 
ment, too,  were  we  to  organise  for  cripples,  epileptics,  and  the 
feeble-minded,  colonies  where  they  would  be  able,  partially  at 
any  rate,  to  support  themselves.  As  things  are,  most  of  these 
semi -unfit  are  either  in  workhouses,  where  they  are  supported 
entirely  by  the  ratepayers,  or  among  the  unemployed — a  burden 
on  the  charitable. 

It  would  certainly  pay  us  in  the  long  run,  both  financially 
and  in  other  ways,  were  we  to  increase  the  number  of  our  medical 
officers,  and  make  it  their  duty  to  hunt  up  patients  instead  of 
waiting  for  patients  to  hunt  them  up.  English  working-men  are 
not  as  a  rule  given  to  malingering  :  the  danger  with  them,  indeed, 
is  that  they  make  too  little  of  their  ailments  rather  than  too 
much,  and  are  already  fatally  stricken  before  ever  they  think  of 
seeing  a  doctor.  A  timely  word  of  warning,  a  little  expert 
advice,  might  save  many  a  man  from  a  sharp  attack  of  bronchitis 
or  rheumatic  fever — might  save  him,  in  fact,  from  becoming 
unfit,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  permanently  unemployable.  And 
it  is  manifestly  to  the  interest  of  the  community — besides  being 
its  duty — to  save  every  man  who  can  be  saved  from  becoming 
unemployable,  seeing  that  otherwise  it  has  to  support  him.  Then 
we  certainly  ought  to  have  a  system  of  insurance  against  in- 
validity ;  and  this  fortunately  we  are  to  have  before  long,  it  seems. 
There  has  been  one  in  force  in  Germany  already  for  years,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  nation. 

It  is  not  alone  for  the  physically  weak  that  more  care  is 
needed  than  they  have ;  it  is  needed  also,  and  even  more  urgently, 
for  the  morally  weak.  During  the  American  war  in  the  'sixties, 
certain  negroes,  on  receiving  their  freedom,  promptly  refused  to 
work,  and  took  to  lounging  about  in  the  streets  with  their  hands 
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in  their  pockets.  Whereupon  General  Sherwood,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  district,  summoned  them  before  him,  and  told 
them  roundly  that,  if  they  thought  being  free  meant  being  free 
not  to  work,  they  were  hugely  mistaken.  All  that  it  really  meant, 
he  assured  them,  was  being  free  to  choose  what  sort  of  work  they 
would  do.  It  would  be  well  if  we  had  a  General  Sherwood  to 
t  each  that  lesson  here ;  but  before  he  could  teach  it  the  law  would 
have  to  be  altered.  For  here,  as  we  have  seen,  a  man  is  actually 
free  not  to  work,  even  though  he  be  penniless ;  just  as  he  is  free 
practically  to  drink  himself  into  imbecility.  And  his  freedom  in 
these  respects  ought  certainly  to  be  curtailed,  for  his  own  sake 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  community. 

Men  who  will  not  work  when  able  to  work,  and  without  the 
means  of  supporting  themselves  and  those  dependent  on  them, 
ought  to  be  sent  to  penal  colonies,  where  they  could  be  forced  to 
work.  This  is  a  point  surely  on  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever.  And  men  who  are  drunkards  ought  to  be  sent,  with- 
out any  inquiries  being  made  as  to  whether  they  wish  it  or  not, 
to  colonies  for  inebriates,  where  they  would  have  no  opportunity 
of  drinking.  They  would  be  given  the  chance  there  of  turning 
over  a  new  leaf  and  becoming  decent  members  of  society;  and 
meanwhile  they  would  be  earning  their  own  living,  instead  of 
being,  as  they  are  now,  a  burden  on  their  fellows.  For  Switzer- 
land has  proved  that  loafers  and  drunkards  alike  are  often  de- 
livered from  their  infirmities  while  in  these  colonies,  safe  from 
all  temptation  either  to  loaf  or  to  drink.  She  has  proved,  too, 
that  these  colonies  when  properly  managed  are  self-supporting — 
a  strong  reason  for  inaugurating  here  the  colony  system.  The 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  would  soon  be  reduced  very  consider- 
ably if  every  man  who,  being  out  of  work  and  destitute,  refused 
work  offered  him  under  fair  conditions,  could  be  sent  to  a  penal 
workhouse  until  he  mended  his  ways.  And  so  would  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployable,  if  every  man  found  drunk  while  those 
dependent  on  him  were  in  want  could  be  sent  to  a  colony  for 
inebriates. 

Technical  training  for  the  young,  compulsory  evening  classes, 
sanatoria,  insurance  against  invalidity,  people's  kitchens,  penal 
colonies,  and  colonies  for  inebriates,  are  undoubtedly  all  good 
weapons  wherewith  to  fight  against  unemployableness ;  and  against 
unemployableness  we  must  fight  if  the  unemployed  problem  is  ever 
to  be  solved.  There  is  another  weapon,  however,  that  we  ought 
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to  have,  and  must  have,  if  we  are  to  fight  successfully ;  and  that 
is  reformed  casual-wards — casual-wards  of  the  sort  there  are  in 
Switzerland,  Austria,  and  parts  of  Germany. 

A  casual- ward  ought,  of  course,  not  to  be,  as  it  is  here,  a  place 
where  men  are  pauperised — a  mere  stepping-stone  to  the  work- 
house. On  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  a  place  where  men  are 
helped  in  all  possible  ways  to  struggle  against  pauperisation.  Its 
purpose,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  to  help  men  who  are  out  of 
work  to  find  work,  and  to  help  them  to  keep  themselves  fit  until 
work  is  found.  Common-sense,  therefore,  would  say  surely  that 
in  every  casual- ward  there  should  be  a  labour-bureau,  in  which 
all  comers  could  find  out  at  once  where,  if  anywhere,  work  was 
to  be  had  in  the  district ;  and  that  all  these  labour-bureaux  should 
be  in  communication  with  the  national  bureau  in  London,  from 
which  accurate  information  might  be  obtained  concerning  the 
state  of  the  labour-market  throughout  the  kingdom.  Common- 
sense  would  say,  also,  that  in  casual-wards  men  should  be  given 
wholesome  nutritive  food  to  strengthen  them,  and  should  be 
provided  with  beds  on  which  to  lay  their  weary  bones.  It  might 
suggest  even  that  they  should,  while  there,  be  allowed  to  rest 
instead  of  being  called  upon  to  work;  and  that  they  should  be 
given  the  chance  of  furbishing  up  their  clothes,  so  that  when 
the  time  came  for  them  to  start  off  on  the  tramp  again,  they 
might  not  only  feel  fit,  but  look  respectable.  Then  what  it 
certainly  would  suggest,  and  not  only  suggest  but  insist  upon,  is 
that  casual-wards  should  be  reserved  exclusively  for  genuine  work- 
seekers. 

No  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  enter  a  ward  unless  he  can 
prove  that  he  has  been  in  regular  work  within  three  months  : 
this  is  a  rule  in  force  in  all  Continental  casual-wards,  and  it  works 
easily  and  well.  No  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  any  such  place  if  he  is  known  to  have  been  drunk, 
while  professing  to  look  for  work ;  or,  being  out  of  work,  to  have 
refused  work  offered  him  under  fair  conditions.  Casual-ward 
doors  must  be  closed  inexorably  against  the  whole  work-shirking 
tribe,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  work-seeker.  A  penal  colony, 
or  a  prison,  is  the  place  for  a  work-shirker ;  a  casual-ward  ought 
to  be  kept  as  a  refuge  to  which  decent  men,  when  overtaken  by 
misfortune,  may  go  without  losing  their  self-respect.  Otherwise 
it  serves  no  useful  purpose  at  all,  and  the  money  spent  on  it  is 
wasted.  If  we  could  have  a  reformed  casual- ward  in  every  dis- 
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trict  the  battle  against  unemployableness  would  be  half  won — so 
far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  genuine  adult  unemployed  is  concerned. 
The  State  cannot  secure  its  members  against  unemployment 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  prepared  to  face  the  risks  entailed  by  pro- 
viding them  with  unproductive  employment.  No  matter  how 
well  it  may  be  organised,  or  how  carefully  its  fiscal  system  may 
be  framed,  it  will  still  have  industrial  crises  to  face,  seasons  of 
depression,  when  its  streets  will  be  thronged  with  men  seeking 
vainly  for  work.  It  could,  however,  if  it  would,  do  for  them 
something  better;  for  it  could  secure  each  one  of  them,  so  far  as 
in  him  lies,  against  unemployableness;  and  it  is  a  harder  fate 
to  be  an  unemployable  than  to  be  an  unemployed.  It  could  also 
help  them  to  secure  themselves  against  much  of  the  suffering 
unemployment  now  entails;  for  it  could,  if  it  would,  and  surely 
it  will  before  long,  organise  for  their  benefit  a  national  system 
of  insurance  against  unemployment.  And  when  the  State  has 
dene  what  it  can  do,  the  unemployed  problem,  even  though  un- 
solved, will  soon  cease  to  be  the  great  problem;  and  ratepayers 
will  have  cause  for  rejoicing. 

EDITH  SELLERS. 
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LOITERINGS  BY   THE  LAMBOURNE. 
BY  THE  HON.  A.  E.  GATHORNE-HARDY. 

BKEAKFAST  is  over,  and  it  is  time  to  feed  the  trout  which  have 
gathered  hungry  and  expectant  just  opposite  the  bow-window 
of  the  drawing-room,  where  the  Lambourne  flows  clear  and  rapid 
over  a  bed  of  fine  gravel,  shining  out  brightly  between  masses 
of  brilliant  green  starwort,  crowfoot,  and  water-celery.  My  wife 
complains,  not  without  some  foundation,  that  visitors  who  are 
slow  at  their  meals  run  the  risk  of  having  their  plates  snatched 
away  and  the  toast-rack  emptied  before  they  have  satisfied 
their  hunger.  Certainly  there  are  plenty  of  hungry  mouths 
outside  waiting  to  be  filled.  A  little  concourse  of  robins,  chaf- 
finches, blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  impudent  and  irrepressible 
sparrows,  have  gathered  round  the  bird -table,  and  Mrs.  Wagtail, 

The  dainty  stepping  duchess  of  the  green, 

has  temporarily  deserted  the  numerous  and  clamorous  family  in 
her  nest  in  the  Pyrus  japonica  against  the  wall  and,  although 
insectivorous  by  nature,  is  as  ready  for  her  share  of  crumbs  as 
any  of  the  party. 

Their  wants  are  soon  supplied,  and  it  is  but  a  step  to  the 
water's  edge.  There  a  goodly  number  of  fat  trout  are  waiting 
for  their  breakfast,  and  they  fairly  jostle  one  another  in  their 
eagerness  to  swallow  the  good  things  provided.  Most  of  the 
broken  bread  and  toast  is  taken  almost  as  soon  as  it  touches  the 
water,  and  great  plops  and  circles  a  little  lower  down  betray 
the  presence  of  an  outer  ring  of  pensioners,  who  take  care  that 
not  a  crumb  is  wasted.  '  Of  course,'  says  a  fair  spectator,  '  you 
never  catch  these  dear  tame  fish.'  '  My  good  lady,'  I  reply, 
'  we  do  not  catch  many  of  them,  for  they  have  a  very  clear 
appreciation  of  the  difference  between  floating  crumb  and  the 
most  deftly  presented  dry  fly,  and  are  extraordinarily  shy  and 
difficult  to  please  when  fished  over  with  a  Wickham  or  an  olive 
quill ;  tame  as  they  seem,  they  will  hide  themselves  in  the  weeds 
in  a  moment  if  the  shadow  of  a  rod  line  falls  on  the  water. 
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The  stream  runs  sharply,  and  there  is  abundance  of  weed,  for 
I  im  no  believer  in  leaving  fish  without  food  and  shelter;  and 
it  is  no  easy  thing  to  put  a  fly  neatly  over  a  rising  fish  in  the 
nerrow  channels  between  the  cresses  so  that  it  goes  over  him 
properly  cocked,  and  without  any  drag.  Still  it  is  occasionally 
done;  but  the  expert  who,  from  his  vantage-ground  behind  the 
bij*  Gunnera,  has  succeeded  in  beguiling  one  of  these  fine  fat 
fe'lows  may  justly  pride  himself  upon  his  lightness  of  hand,  the 
directness  of  his  cast,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  has  "  skull- 
dragged  "  his  prize  over  the  weeds,  or  guided  him  down  the 
clnar  water  at  the  side  before  he  has  had  time  to  bury  himself 
in  one  of  those  thick  patches  which  generally  mean  a  broken 
cast  and  a  lost  fly.  If  you  should  happen  to  meet  that  fish  upon 
the  breakfast-table  you  will  find  that  his  farinaceous  diet  has 
agreed  with  him,  and  will  be  slow  to  hurl  reproaches  at  his 
captor.' 

The  next  item  on  the  programme  is  a  stroll  down  the  stream 
as  far  as  my  boundary,  but  the  rod  may  be  left  behind  for  the 
time  being,  as  my  old  spaniel  Ben  expects  his  morning  outing, 
and  hates  the  sight  of  a  fishing-rod  now  that  his  mature  years 
ar>d  rheumatism  make  the  pursuit  of  rats  in  the  backwater  and 
ditches  a  '  fearful  joy.'  To  please  him  I  shoulder  my  gun  and 
pocket  half  a  dozen  cartridges,  and  as  soon  as  he  sees  the  weapon 
h(  begins  to  gambol  about  like  a  puppy,  in  spite  of  his  sixteen 
years;  for  no  amount  of  experience  has  convinced  him  of  the 
extreme  improbability  of  his  having  anything  to  pick  up.  The 
jackdaws  have  learnt  caution,  the  rats  will  not  be  about  so  early, 
ar  d  it  is  only  very  occasionally  that  a  casual  woodpigeon  passes 
within  range.  Off  we  start  together  down  the  stream,  I  keeping 
my  eyes  open  to  see  whether  there  is  any  fly  on  the  water;  for 
in  the  improbable  event  of  an  early  rise  it  will  only  be  the  work 
of  a  few  moments  to  return  for  my  rod,  which  is  always  in 
readiness  by  the  terrace -door — a  ten-foot  split  cane,  made  in  one 
pi3ce,  as  is  best  for  rods  which  are  not  required  to  be  carried 
ofr  the  premises  by  road  or  rail.  Through  the  garden  we  stroll, 
psst  the  old  mulberry-tree;  then,  leaving  the  kitchen-garden 
on  the  left,  we  skirt  the  boathouse  where  the  canoe  is  kept,  and 
soon  come  to  the  meeting  of  the  waters,  where  the  main  stream 
joins  the  mill-lead  just  below  a  little  artificial  fall,  constructed 
last  year  to  deepen  and  slacken  the  stream  above.  It  has  been 
a  great  success  on  the  whole.  At  first  our  domestic  engineering 
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was  defective,  as  the  weight  of  water  undermined  the  sleepers 
and  piles,  and  the  whole  structure  threatened  to  give  way;  but 
this  difficulty  was  overcome  by  a  mantlet  of  boards  nailed  on 
horizontally,  which  directed  the  rush  of  water  well  over  the  top ; 
and  it  has  successfully  resisted  even  the  exceptional  floods  of 
the  winter  and  early  spring,  and  not  merely  serves  its  purpose 
as  a  dam,  but  also  makes  a  pretty  little  fall,  washing  out  a  big 
hole,  aerating  the  water,  and  keeping  the  gravel  clear  and  bright 
in  one  of  the  best  spawning-beds  in  the  whole  length  of  water. 
A  green  path  between  a  sort  of  subsidiary  kitchen-garden  and 
the  willow-fringed  stream,  which  here  widens,  brings  us  down  to 
a  foot-bridge,  the  centre  plank  of  which  can  be  drawn  up  by 
a  rope  to  allow  the  canoe  to  pass.  This  leads  to  a  wooded  island, 
an  acre  and  a-half  in  extent — a  great  nesting-place  for  all  sorts 
of  birds  in  the  spring.  In  spite  of  its  proximity  to  Newbury 
and  the  Oxford  road,  the  island  nearly  always  holds  a  fox  and 
occasionally  an  otter,  and  last  year  a  vixen  reared  a  litter  of 
three  cubs  under  the  haystack  in  the  meadow  skirting  its  farther 
side.  Our  path  next  follows  a  narrow  peninsula  between  the 
river  and  a  backwater ;  the  upper  part  near  the  foot-bridge  is  not 
very  easy  to  fish,  as  an  old  quince-orchard  and  numerous  graceful 
willows  are  more  decorative  than  useful  to  the  angler.  I  see 
plenty  of  fish  both  in  the  main  stream  on  my  right  hand — here 
broad  and  somewhat  shallow — and  in  the  backwater  on  my  left, 
but  they  are  low  down  in  the  water,  and  take  no  notice  of  the 
very  occasional  blue -winged  olives,  which  are  the  only  flies 
showing  yet.  That  was  the  plop  of  a  water-vole  into  the  stream, 
but  he  does  not  show  himself  for  a  shot.  I  must  admit  that  I  do 
not  look  very  hard,  as  I  hate  to  shoot  the  pretty  creatures, 
although  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  their  numbers  in  some 
check :  the  repairs  and  renovation  of  the  banks  rendered 
necessary  by  their  destructive  habits  is  no  small  item  of  my 
expenditure.  Just  below  the  cattle -bridge  over  the  backwater 
a  mallard  and  his  consort  circle  round,  sacred,  of  course,  at  this 
time  of  year.  The  duck  has,  I  suspect,  a  nest  or  a  small  family 
somewhere  about  in  the  water-meadows.  Last  year  two  nested 
side  by  side  within  a  foot  of  one  another  under  the  alder-bush 
near  my  boundary -fence,  which  we  are  now  rapidly  approaching, 
and  reared  families,  of  nine  and  seven  respectively,  from  which 
I  took  tithe  in  August.  Here  the  main  stream  is  separated 
from  Shaw  water  by  a  brick-and-iron  hatchway,  impassable  by 
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boat  or  canoe;  but  the  backwater  joins  the  still  wide  winding 
stream  below,  and  a  boarded  portage  across  the  peninsula  sloping 
into  the  water  on  each  side  makes  it  easy  enough  to  carry  the 
ttinoe  across  when  some  of  the  party  want  to  go  farther  down 
the  stream  to  enjoy  a  view  of  the  beautiful  Elizabethan  house 
oi  my  hospitable  neighbour.  There  King  Charles  made  his  head- 
quarters during  the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  which  was  fought 
all  round  the  ground  I  and  my  dog  have  just  been  traversing. 

Up  to  now  I  have  seen  nothing  to  shoot  at,  but  just  opposite 
to  my  lowest  bridge,  over  which  I  shall  cross  into  Horsepools  to 
turn  homewards,  another  mark  presents  itself.  There,  in  that 
patch  of  sedges  in  the  backwater,  a  dabchick  has  constructed  its 
absurdly  prominent  nest,  and  is  now  engaged  in  its  maternal 
but  ridiculous  habit  of  working  away  for  dear  life  covering  up 
the  eggs  with  reeds  at  the  sight  of  a  man,  a  gun,  and  a  dog. 
The  ostrich,  which  hides  its  head  in  the  sand,  has  become  pro- 
verbial for  its  stupidity,  but  at  least  its  stratagem  in  no  way 
increases  the  chance  of  discovery,  whereas  the  industrious  dab- 
chick  does  away  with  the  possibility  of  your  mistaking  its  nest 
for  a  lump  of  stranded  weed  or  one  of  the  numerous  false  nests 
which,  like  the  wren,  she  is  in  the  habit  of  making  and  aban- 
doning before  she  finally  fixes  upon  that  real  receptacle  for  her 
eggs  which  she  is  now  advertising  with  such  guileless  simplicity. 
A  shot  at  this  range  would  get  rid  of 

All  the  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam 
At  one  fell  swoop. 

And  the  shot  ought  to  be  fired,  for  there  is,  unfortunately,  no 
doubt  of  the  destructiveness  of  these  pretty  little  fish-eating  birds 
on  a  trout-stream;  but  I  have  not  the  heart  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  and  hasten  across  the  bridge.  A  kingfisher 
skims  along  the  little  stream,  hardly  wider  than  a  ditch,  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  island  on  this  side,  tracing  in  its 
arrowy  flight  a  line  of  gleaming  azure.  Knee-deep  in  the  lush 
meadow-grass,  with  the  green  of  which  their  bright  fawn-coloured 
ccats  form  so  pretty  a  contrast,  are  the  three  heifer-calves  my 
pedigree  Guernseys  so  kindly  provided  last  year — Sunflower,  the 
eldest;  Pease-Blossom,  so-called  because  born  on  Midsummer 
night's  eve;  and  Sweet  Briar.  They  are  now  more  than  a  year 
old,  and  well-grown  and  personable  little  people,  and  they  receive 
and  seem  to  appreciate  my  greeting  and  caressing  hand  as  they 
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gather  round  me  undeterred  by  the  presence  of  their  old  friend 
Ben.  They  have  been  handled  and  led  from  babyhood,  as  no 
doubt  their  forebears  were  in  the  island  of  which  they  are  so 
valuable  a  product,  and  their  familiarity  and  engaging  little  ways 
well  repay  the  attention.  They  follow  us  as  far  as  the  line  of 
hurdles,  from  which  at  last  I  catch  sight  of  a  possible  mark. 
There  are  three  or  four  young  rabbits  sitting  out  under  the 
haystack;  but  Ben  has  seen  them  too,  and  by  dashing  forward 
in  the  vain  hope  of  catching  one  effectually  prevents  the  pos- 
sibility of  getting  a  shot.  So  we  pass  through  the  gate  and  home 
over  the  *  rabbit-bridge  '  just  above  the  fall,  so-called  because 
there  is  a  gate  and  wire -netting  to  prevent  the  rabbits  crossing 
into  the  garden.  Then  we  pass  the  old  sundial  and  find  our  way 
home  under  the  copper-beech  and  across  the  lawn-tennis  ground, 
having  completed  the  '  trivial  round,'  which  takes  place  nearly 
every  fine  morning. 

I  have  seen  nothing  to  tempt  me  to  break  my  ordinary  rule 
of  devoting  the  morning  to  work,  so  it  is  not  until  nearly  three 
o'clock  that  I  take  down  my  rod  from  its  hooks,  sling  my  bag 
over  my  shoulder,  and  suspend  a  light  net  to  a  ring  attached 
by  a  safety-pin  to  the  flap  of  my  left-hand  coat-pocket.  Ben 
watches  my  proceedings  with  interest,  not  unmingled  with  disgust, 
.  and  displays  some  curiosity  to  ascertain  in  which  direction  I  mean 
to  turn  my  steps.  If  I  turn  to  the  right  and  cross  the  Oxford 
road  to  the  upper  water  above  the  mill,  where  I  make  my  electric 
light  by  the  wheel  which  formerly  used  to  grind  flour,  he  will 
condescend  to  accompany  me,  but  if  I  start  in  the  direction  of 
our  morning  walk  he  will  not  follow  me  a  yard.  Well !  I  may 
as  well  humour  him,  so  I  turn  to  the  right  and  cross  the  road  by 
Donnington  Hospital,  a  picturesque  almshouse  for  old  men,  the 
charter  of  which  dates  from  Eichard  the  Second,  although  the 
existing  building  is  of  comparatively  modern  date.  Two  or  three 
of  the  pensioners  are  leaning  as  usual  over  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  by  which  the  road  crosses  the  mill-stream,  watching 
the  trout  in  the  broad  shallow  reach  above.  Possibly  I  might 
catch  one  there — it  has  occasionally  happened — but  I  am  not 
fond  of  fishing  to  a  gallery;  so,  passing  them  and  making 
my  way  between  the  almshouse  and  the  mill-stream,  I  cross 
the  hatch  above  the  mill  and  find  myself  in  a  narrow  strip  of 
garden  bounded  on  my  right  by  the  deep  slow-flowing  stretch 
of  water  which  forms  the  mill -lead,  and  upon  the  left  by  a  small 
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water-meadow.  Here  I  can  already  see  two  or  three  fish  quietly 
rising;  but,  as  I  cannot  detect  any  fly  coming  down  the  stream, 
I  suspect  that  they  are  taking  'curses,'  so  decide  that  the 
Diedium-sized  Wickham  which  is  attached  to  the  fine  point  at 
the  end  of  my  cast  is  as  likely  to  do  as  any  other  fly,  or, 
at  any  rate,  that  I  am  too  lazy  to  change  it  at  present.  It  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  place  from  which  to  approach  a  rising  fish, 
as  the  bank  is  high,  there  is  a  garden  below  me,  and  an  apple - 
free  has  been  planted  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  gravel-path  upon 
vhich  I  am  standing;  still  I  can  sometimes  manage  to  switch 
a  long  line  over  a  rise  without  catching  the  boughs  behind  me, 
and  this  time  fortunately,  by  the  help  of  a  favourable  up-stream 
wind,  the  first  cast  goes  very  near  the  right  place  without  scaring 
the  fish,  and  at  the  second  offer  the  Wickham  floats  over  him 
nicely  cocked,  and  he  takes  it  gallantly.  A  short  struggle  ensues ; 
but  there  is  no  refuge  here,  except  a  little  riband- weed,  which 
is  as  useless  to  fish  for  shelter  as  it  is  for  holding  food,  so  in 
spite  of  his  gallant  efforts  he  is  soon  in  the  net,  a  bright  shapely 
trout  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound,  just  over  the  limit.  The 
Lambourne  does  not  grow  such  monsters  as  the  neighbouring 
Kennet,  into  which  it  discharges,  where  there  are  giants  indeed. 
There  fish  of  five  pounds  are  quite  common,  and  a  twelve-pounder 
was  taken  under  Newbury  Bridge  in  the  very  middle  of  the  town 
not  a  week  ago — by  what  means  I  had  rather  not  say ;  but  there 
are  compensations,  as  the  fishing  in  the  larger  stream  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  a  glorious  carnival  of  some  three  weeks' 
duration  when  the  May-fly  is  up,  while  the  little  Lambourne 
I  jives  sport  from  May  until  well  into  September.  The  post- 
'nortem  is  soon  made,  and  shows  that  the  fish  has  been  taking 
.i  few  duns,  but  that  the  staple  of  his  food  has  consisted  of  small 
•ound  water-snails,  swallowed  shells  and  all,  and  he  is  deposited 
,vith  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  fresh  grass  in  the  bottom  of  the 
)ag.  Let  me  in  passing  recommend  such  of  my  brother  anglers 
is  have  not  already  adopted  the  practice,  always  to  clean  their 
fish  as  soon  as  caught.  From  a  culinary  point  of  view  the  flesh 
oenefits  enormously,  and  valuable  oracles  may  be  read,  as  of  old, 
from  the  spirantia  exta.  For  south-country  anglers  I  cannot 
urge  the  further  advantage  that  it  lightens  the  bag,  but  there  have 
been  days  in  Norway,  and  on  the  Deveron  in  spring,  when  I  have 
been  glad  of  a  really  material  diminution  of  a  welcome  but  heavy 
burden. 
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To-day  I  am  not  destined  to  catch  anything  more  before  I  go 
through  the  gate  just  above  the  foot-bridge  that  connects  the  two 
portions  of  the  garden  at  Riverside,  and  pass  out  into  the  open 
water-meadow.  I  have  put  down  one  rising  fish,  but  the  only 
thing  I  have  caught  has  been  the  overhanging  bough  of  a  willow 
behind  me,  and  I  deem  it  fortunate  that  I  have  been  able  to 
release  my  fly  without  a  break.  Now  my  task  becomes  easier, 
as  there  are  no  trees  behind  me,  and  it  is  easy  to  get  out  of 
sight  of  the  fish  by  keeping  down  between  the  main  ditch  of  the 
water-meadow  and  the  high  bank.  There  are  almost  always  fish 
rising  in  this  portion  of  the  stream ;  and  in  the  upper  part,  where 
there  is  a  much-frequented  shallow,  they  usually  rise  so  near 
the  opposite  bank  of  a  wide  stream  that  I  may  stand  upright 
and  close  to  the  water  on  my  own  side  without  any  risk  of 
their  seeing  me.  But  they  are  very  shy  risers  just  here — perhaps 
because  they  are  a  good  deal  fished  for — and  the  long  line  required 
to  reach  them  soon  sinks  the  fly  or  causes  a  fatal  drag,  while  the 
necessary  slack  makes  it  very  difficult  to  hook  those  fish  that 
are  persuaded  to  rise.  Two  fish  in  the  basket,  and  three  smaller 
ones  returned,  is  my  total  when  I  reach  the  cart-bridge  into  the 
park  of  Donnington  Grove ;  and  the  deep  hole  just  above  it,  into 
which  a  weir  discharges  the  waters  of  an  artificial  lake,  is  the 
limit  of  my  water;  but  it  is  a  favourite  spot,  as  it  always  holds 
some  good  fish,  and  they  generally  rise  well  and  freely.  It  is 
surounded  by  trees  on  both  sides,  but  by  cutting  down  the  big 
alder,  which  now  lies  horizontally  along  the  shore  and  forms  a 
solid  support  for  the  two  or  three  cartloads  of  old  bricks  and  rub- 
bish which  have  been  shot  here  to  harden  the  bank,  it  has  been 
made  possible  to  reach  almost  to  the  broken  water  of  the  weir, 
although  it  requires  care  and  accuracy  to  fish  it  properly. 

The  weir  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  limit  of  my  own  fishing, 
but  I  have  sometimes  been  privileged  by  my  neighbour's  per- 
mission to  enjoy  a  day  in  the  water  above.  There  are  some 
fine  fish  in  the  lake,  although  I  do  not  think  they  are  ever 
as  good  either  for  sporting  or  eating  purposes  as  the  real  river 
ones ;  but  I  have  hardly  ever  fished  there. 

I  had,  however,  a  funny  experience  one  day  from  the  bridge, 
now  visible  about  thirty  yards  above  the  weir,  which  carries 
the  road  from  the  lodge  over  the  end  of  the  lake.  I  was  looking 
over  the  parapet,  and  could  see  quite  plainly  two  or  three  big 
fish  in  the  still  clear  water  below.  One,  a  big  rather  black  fellow, 
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was  occasionally  sucking  in  the  flies  that  floated  over  him,  and 
I  managed  more  by  good  luck  than  good  guidance  to  float  down 
a  black  gnat  just  in  the  centre  of  one  of  his  rises,  without  scaring 
him.  He  took  it  like  a  lion,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  (for  he 
was  in  poor  condition)  was  describing  circles  at  the  top  of  the 
water.  But  how  to  land  him?  The  bridge  is  a  parapeted  arch 
quite  six  feet  above  the  stream,  and  the  road  below  it  is  fenced 
on  both  sides.  To  lift  the  fish  must,  of  course,  have  resulted 
in  an  instant  break,  and  the  handle  of  my  landing-net  was  not 
nearly  long  enough  to  reach  him.  At  this  crisis  came  the  dea 
ex  machina,  in  the  shape  of  one  of  the  maidservants  riding  home 
from  her  shopping  in  Newbury  on  a  bicycle.  I  pointed  out 
my  difficulty,  and  entreated  her  to  take  my  net,  go  round  the 
corner  below  and  secure  my  fish,  which  by  this  time  had  not 
a  kick  left  in  him.  I  could  not  persuade  her  to  attempt  this 
feat,  but  with  some  difficulty  prevailed  upon  her  to  take  my  rod 
and  hold  it  steady  while  I  myself  descended  and  landed  the  fish, 
a  great  ugly  brute  weighing  about  two  and  a-half  pounds,  which 
ought  to  have  been  over  three  had  it  been  in  good  condition. 
I  was  not  going  to  eat  him  myself,  but  I  presented  him  to  one 
of  the  old  men  at  the  almshouse,  where  quantity  is  more  valued 
than  quality,  and  received  his  effusive  thanks  both  before  and 
after  the  brute  had  been  cooked.  Never  before,  he  said,  had 
he  eaten  such  a  fish,  and  I  can  well  believe  it ! 

I  once  killed  an  uglier  and  much  larger  fish  also  in  a  queer 
way  in  Mr.  Abel  Smith's  water  at  Wood  Hall,  in  Hertfordshire. 
There  also  the  river  flows  through  a  large  artificial  lake — the 
work,  I  believe,  of  '  Capability  Brown  ' — and  falls  over  a  hatch 
into  a  large  deep  pool.  I  had  just  reached  this  spot  when  a 
violent  thunderstorm  came  on.  I  took  shelter  under  an  alder- 
bush,  and  in  the  deep  hole  below  me,  not  three  yards  off,  I  spied 
a  monstrous  trout,  blear-eyed  and  black,  one  of  those  cannibal 
brutes  which  are  as  great  a  pest  in  a  stream  as  a  pike.  Partly 
to  occupy  the  time  I  determined  to  try  to  snatch  him,  for  there 
is  no  need  to  be  particular  about  the  method  used  to  get  rid  of 
such  vermin.  I  had  no  poaching-tackle  in  my  box,  but  I  took 
off  the  fine  point  of  my  casting-line  and  attached  a  big  alder  to 
the  gut.  I  sunk  it  with  some  difficulty,  for  I  had  no  weight 
on ,  and  twice  I  brought  the  hook  against  the  side  of  the  fish  and 
struck,  but  failed  to  get  it  in,  or,  strangely  enough,  to  frighten 
avay  the  sluggish  monster.  The  third  time  I  was  endeavouring 
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to  sink  the  hook  the  fish  turned  slowly  round  and  swallowed  the 
alder  as  if  it  had  been  a  worm,  and  in  another  moment  the 
line  was  running  through  the  rings  as  the  fish  bored  heavily 
into  the  strong  running  water  below  the  weir.  His  weight 
demanded  some  caution,  but  he  did  not  put  up  much  of  a  fight, 
and  he  was  soon  landed — a  very  Methusaleh  among  trout,  turning 
the  scale  at  four  pounds  twelve  ounces,  with  a  head  as  large  as 
that  of  a  nine -pound  grilse.  That  night  I  brought  him  in  for 
inspection,  together  with  two  or  three  beautiful  fish  fairly 
caught  with  a  dry  fly,  and  as  I  handed  over  my  bag  I  dropped 
a  word  of  caution  against  cooking  the  big  one.  My  caution  was 
in  vain.  The  cook  had  been  seduced  by  his  vast  if  ungainly 
proportions,  and  at  dinner-time  there  he  was  upon  the  dish.  He 
went  down  untouched,  for  I  warned  my  fellow-guests  against  him, 
but  had  I  ventured  to  taste  him  no  doubt  he  would  have  recalled 
the  lines  on  the  volatile  perfide  translated  in  Bulwer  Lytton's 
'  Pelham  '  : 

Tender  no  more  !  behold  him  on  your  plate, 
And  know  while  eating  you  avenge  his  fate. 

But  all  this  time,  while  I  am  gossiping  about  the  crimes  of  my 
youth,  the  trout  are  waiting  for  me  in  that  top  pool  of  my  own 
water  in  the  Lambourne,  to  which  I  must  retrace  my  erratic 
path.  There  are  two  fish  rising  steadily  near  the  bridge  at 
something  that  looks  like  an  olive  dun,  very  near  the  opposite 
bank  under  the  overhanging  bough  of  a  horse-chestnut-tree. 
I  change  my  fly  for  the  required  pattern,  let  out  the  right  length 
of  line,  and  cast  very  nearly  into  the  right  place,  but  not  quite ; 
for  the  fly  attaches  itself  to  the  obstruction  above  and  refuses 
to  yield  to  my  angry  jerks,  so  that  I  am  compelled  to  go  round 
over  the  bridge  to  release  it,  and  of  course  scare  away  the  two 
rising  fish.  Still  there  is  another  left  higher  up  between  the 
fall  and  the  alder-stump  on  my  own  side  of  the  water,  and 
I  succeed  in  rising  and  hooking  him,  although  the  hold  gives  way 
just  as  I  am  bringing  him  up  to  the  net.  Then  I  turn  back 
down-stream  again ;  and  as  I  pass  cautiously  homewards,  keeping 
well  away  from  the  water,  I  see  something  quietly  rising  on  my 
own  side,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  rise  diagnose  a  grayling. 
These  fish  are  not  yet  in  good  condition,  but  in  the  Lambourne 
we  do  everything  in  our  power  to  thin  their  numbers,  even  netting 
them  in  October,  when  last  year  more  than  five  hundred  were 
taken  out  of  my  water  and  the  reach  below.  They  were  artificially 
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introduced  into  the  stream  some  thirty  years  ago,  and,  like  the 
thistles  and  rabbits  in  Australia,  have  become  a  perfect  plague. 
For  some  reason,  which  I  have  never  been  able  satisfactorily  to 
explain,  they  hardly  ever  rise  freely  in  this  river  at  the  time 
when  they  are  in  season,  and  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  fairly 
earning  their  keep,  while  they  consume  a  good  deal  of  the  food 
that  ought  to  go  to  increase  the  size  of  the  trout,  besides 
dastroying  a  quantity  of  trout-ova  in  the  breeding  season.  This 
one,  at  any  rate,  will  trouble  us  no  more,  for  at  the  fourth 
offer  he  rises,  and  is  landed.  It  is  always  worth  while  persisting 
ac  a  rising  grayling  until  it  is  frightened  away,  for,  unlike 
trout,  they  yield  to  importunity.  As  I  pass  the  house  again, 
OQ  my  way  down,  Ben  leaves  me,  and  I  wander  round  with 
varying  success.  Many  dry-fly  fishermen  of  far  greater  skill 
than  myself  prefer  to  devote  the  whole  of  an  afternoon  to  a  third 
of  the  extent  of  water  which  I  usually  traverse.  I  believe  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  success  they  are  right,  but  I  retain 
enough  of  my  old  North-country  habits  to  like  to  move  about 
s  nd  float  a  fly  over  likely  spots  even  when  I  do  not  see  a  rise ; 
tut  although  this  plan  sometimes  succeeds,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  what  makes  the  real  charm  of  dry-fly  fishing  is  the  element 
cf  '  stalking  '  that  comes  into  it.  My  eldest  son,  a  very  keen 
rifle-shot  and  big-game-hunter,  was  never  really  infected  with 
the  microbe  of  fishing  until  he  came  here,  although  he  had  had 
many  opportunities  of  catching  both  salmon  and  sea-trout  as 
my  companion  in  Scotland  and  Norway.  In  those  places  the 
rumour  of  a  bear,  or  the  chance,  however  remote,  of  an  outlying 
deer,  would  draw  him  away  at  once,  even  when  the  river  was 
in  the  most  perfect  order  and  there  was  a  fresh  run  of  fish, 
lere,  although  the  trout  are  not  large  and  the  chances  of  making 
mything  like  a  big  bag  are  few  and  far  between,  he  is  much 
nore  eager  and  persevering,  for  his  skill  and  cunning  are  pitted 
n  a  premeditated  duel  with  a  selected  and  worthy  antagonist. 
There  is  no  gillie  to  help  or  hinder  by  his  well-meant  advice, 
QO  boatman  to  do  the  lion's  share  of  the  task  of  bringing  the  fly 
over  the  habitat  of  a  fish  in  the  right  position  to  attract  him, 
no  rough  tumbling  water  to  make  it  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  cast  touches  the  surface  in  the  form  of  an  I  or  of 
an  S,  no  kindly  stream  to  straighten  out  the  coils  and  hang  the 
submerged  fly  at  the  proper  angle.  When  salmon-fishing,  you 
usually  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,  and  all  the  conditions 
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tend  to  equalise  the  chances  of  the  novice  and  the  expert.  But 
in  the  clear  chalk  streams  of  the  South  all  these  conditions  are 
altered,  and  if  you  do  not  give  to  the  challenged  the  choice  of 
weapons,  at  least  there  are  certain  methods  and  lures  which 
are  tabooed  in  all  well-regulated  beats.  A  very  able,  interesting, 
and  suggestive  writer  on  sporting  topics,  Mr.  Earl  Hodgson — 
now,  alas!  no  more — devoted  the  greater  part  of  a  chapter  of 
his  book  on  trout-fishing  to  proving  that  even  in  chalk-streams 
floating  flies  were  occasionally  a  mistake,  and  that  bags  as  good 
or  better  could  sometimes  be  secured  with  the  wet  fly  even  on 
such  streams  as  the  Test  or  Itchen.  Eeally  he  was  forcing 
an  open  door.  Confining  my  statement  for  the  moment  to  this 
river,  the  little  Lambourne,  by  which  I  have  taken  up  my  abode, 
there  are  many  days,  when  the  wind  is  blowing  strong  down- 
stream and  the  sky  is  overcast,  when  I  could  easily  fill  a  basket 
by  resorting  to  what  is  technically  known  as  combing  the  water— 
i.e.  by  putting  on  two  flies,  say  a  large  alder  as  tail  fly  and 
a  red  spinner  for  dropper,  and  casting  a  long  line  to  the  opposite 
bank  and  letting  the  flies  sweep  round  until  my  rod  was  pointing 
down-stream  nearly  parallel  with  the  bank  from  which  I  was 
casting.  But  it  is  not  done,  because  the  trout  is  too  valuable 
a  sporting  commodity  to  be  massacred  in  so  simple  and 
uninteresting  a  way.  Let  me  distinguish,  however,  before 
appearing  to  condemn  all  wet-fly  fishing  on  southern  streams. 
I  am  no  dry-fly  purist,  and  what  I  advocate  is  fishing  for  the 
fish  you  see  either  rising  or  in  position  in  the  manner  you  think 
most  likely  to  deceive  and  attract  them.  There  are  times  when 
fish  are  not  feeding  at  the  surface,  but  bulging  or  taking  the 
submerged  nymph,  when  a  wet  fly  properly  floated  down  is  the 
most  skilful,  as  well  as  the  most  expedient,  method  to  adopt. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  so-called  dry-fly  purist  so  orthodox — or 
I  would  rather  say  so  obstinate — as  to  deny  this,  and  it  has  been 
recently  advocated  and  explained  at  length  in  the  '  Minor  Tactics 
of  the  Trout  Stream  '  of  that  very  skilful  light  of  the  Flyfishers 
Club,  Mr.  Skues. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  of  my  stretch  of  the  Lambourne 
is  the  scarcity  of  fly.  I  am  told  that  the  May-fly  used  to  abound 
here,  but  now,  instead  of  the  masses  of  green  drakes  which  cover 
the  Kennet  towards  the  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July, 
here  we  have  but  a  few  occasional  stragglers  rising  here  and 
there,  which  are  generally  gobbled  up  by  a  cock  chaffinch,  or 
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some  other  hungry  bird,  before  they  have  a  chance  to  settle  on 
the  water  to  propagate  their  species  by  depositing  their  eggs,  or 
to  give  the  fish  a  chance  to  make  their  acquaintance.  The 
fish  I  have  caught  with  a  May-fly  during  the  past  two  seasons 
may  be  reckoned  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  There  are  com- 
pansations  for  this.  The  May-fly  carnival,  when  it  really  comes 
o2,  means  a  long  interval,  during  which  the  rod  may  as  well 
be  put  by,  for  the  glutted  fish  take  a  '  cure  '  of  at  least  three 
^eeks  after  their  surfeit  of  delicacies,  during  which  apparently 
their  doctor  prescribes  abstinence  from  insect  food  of 'all  descrip- 
tions, just  as  the  human  race  recuperate  at  Marienbad  or 
Eissingen  for  a  similar  period  after  the  excesses  of  the  London 
season.  Then,  to  my  thinking,  there  is  never  such  charm  in 
t; iking  fish  on  these  large  flies  with  comparatively  big  hooks  as 
there  is  in  beguiling  them  with  a  tiny  dun  or  olive  tied  on  an 
00  hook.  Where  there  are  a  proportion  of  very  big  fish,  cannibal 
foeders  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  which  only  rise  at 
the  specially  attractive  '  drakes,'  and  almost  always  escape 
i?:  by  some  extraordinary  piece  of  good  fortune  you  manage  to 
hook  them  with  a  tiny  dry  fly,  it  is  no  doubt  a  great  advantage 
to  have  a  chance  of  clearing  them  out  of  the  water  by  legitimate 
means,  and  getting  great  sport  in  the  process.  But  such  giants 
are  so  uncommon  in  the  Lambourne  that  I  am  quite  willing  to 
dispense  with  the  May -fly  altogether  if  only  I  might  be  provided 
vith  a  few  more  duns  and  spinners.  I  have  hardly  seen  a  real 
good  rise  this  season,  and  although  the  cold  and  gloomy  weather 
may  partly  be  responsible  for  this,  there  must  be  some  other 
cause  not  yet  discovered.  I  think  there  is  a  much  better  show 
of  fly  on  the  higher  reaches  of  the  water,  and  this  leads  me  to 
suspect  some  source  of  pollution,  causing  a  film  through  which 
the  insect  cannot  rise  to  the  surface;  but  I  am  unable  to  trace 
anything  of  the  kind. 

I  sometimes  doubt  whether  the  elaborate  investigation  and 
imitation  of  the  precise  shape  and  colour  of  the  natural  fly  for 
the  time  being  on  the  water,  is  justified  by  the  results,  or 
whether  one  would  not  succeed  nearly  as  well  with  two  or  three 
E hades  and  sizes  only;  one  of  these,  to  my  fancy,  should  be 
always  the  Wickham,  which  is  no  precise  imitation  of  any  exist- 
ing insect.  But  this  doubt  certainly  does  not  dispose  of  the 
question,  even  in  my  own  estimation.  I  have  frequently  the 
opportunity  of  watching  one  who  derives  half  his  pleasure  from 
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studying  and  copying  the  natural  fly,  a  member  of  that  committee 
of  the  Flyfishers  Club  which  is  making  an  exhaustive  collection 
of  the  different  ephemera  which  frequent  our  English  trout- 
streams  preserved  in  formaline  and  acid  in  test-tubes,  and 
catalogued  and  arranged.  Like  every  hobby,  it  well  repays  its 
possessor,  and  gives  an  interest  to  his  every  moment  by  the  water- 
side. When  the  fish  are  not  rising  the  dredge  or  the  net  is 
used  with  advantage,  and  there  is  always  something  to  watch, 
and  much  to  interest  the  mind  and  occupy  the  hands  and  eyes. 
Grant,  if  you  will,  that  the  fish  you  beguile  with  an  artistic  repre- 
sentation of  the  precise  shade  of  olive  dun  which  you  saw  him 
suck  down  a  few  minutes  ago  might  equally  have  risen  to  a 
well-cocked  Wickham  or  '  Tups  Indispensable,'  you  would  not 
have  had  or  deserved  the  same  thrill  of  exultation  if  that  had 
been  the  case. 

There  was  a  period  long  before  I  came  to  these  parts  when 
all  the  fish  in  the  lower  reaches  were  poisoned  by  the  overflow 
of  some  works  or  mill  higher  up  the  stream.  From  that  period, 
I  believe,  dates  the  total  disappearance  of  the  crayfish.  I  have 
been  told  by  former  inhabitants  that  these  Crustacea  used  to 
swarm  in  the  Lambourne,  as  they  still  do  in  the  Embourne  and 
some  of  the  other  neighbouring  streams.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  not  one  to  be  found  now  in  any  part  of  the  river,  although 
there  have  been  attempts  to  re-introduce  them.  I  think  I  shall 
make  the  experiment  once  more,  as  I  should  like  to  have  some 
in  the  stream,  and  I  have  heard  that  their  immature  young 
provide  very  good  and  fattening  diet  for  the  trout.  As  a  com- 
pensation for  their  loss  we  may  balance  the  destruction  of  the 
pike  which  were  totally  exterminated  at  the  same  time,  and 
have  never  since  returned  to  torment  us.  There  are  none  now; 
but  my  predecessor  here  told  me  that  he  remembers  catching 
one  of  twelve  pounds  weight  nearly  opposite  to  the  old  mulberry- 
tree,  a  little  below  the  house.  I  have  often  wondered  that  they 
have  not  reappeared  from  the  Kennet,  where  they  are  only  too 
plentiful;  I  believe  there  is  some  sort  of  grating  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  two  streams,  but  it  takes  a  lot  to  exclude  such 
unwelcome  visitors.  But  up  to  the  time  of  writing  (unberujeri) 
I  have  never  seen  one  in  this  river ;  and  long  may  their  absence 
continue,  for  where  they  once  obtain  access  to  a  trout-stream 
they  become  a  nuisance  which  it  is  only  possible  to  abate  or 
minimise  by  constant  and  relentless  warfare. 
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I  have  complained  of  the  absence  of  fly,  and  expressed  some 
doubt  whether  accurate  imitation  of  the  natural  insect  on  the 
water  is  essential  to  success.  There  is  one  exception  which  I 
ought  to  have  made — the  sedge  generally  swarms  in  the  evening, 
when  there  is  almost  always  a  late  rise.  The  bottom  of  every 
ditch  and  backwater  is  lined  with  the  caddis,  from  which  these 
ir  sects  are  hatched,  and  a  silver  or  cinnamon  sedge  is  unques- 
tiDnably  the  proper  '  medicine  '  in  the  evening,  and  is  seldom 
exhibited  in  vain.  The  late  comer  who  labours  but  for  one  hour 
will  often  prove  more  successful  than  one  who  has  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  So  it  falls  out  that  a  certain  in- 
d  istrious  barrister,  who  often  takes  advantage  of  his  season- 
ticket  and  the  excellent  train  service  to  come  down  after  his 
d-iy's  work  and  linger  by  the  stream  till  the  darkness  becomes  too 
pronounced  to  distinguish  the  fly  upon  the  water,  usually  obtains 
a  better  bag  than  has  rewarded  his  father's  desultory  efforts 
extended  over  a  much  larger  aggregate  space  of  time.  Often 
^hen  dinner  is  over  I  have  seen  a  dusky  shape  take  its  stand 
behind  the  big  Gunnera,  and  have  been  able  to  indicate  the 
precise  position  of  some  feeding  fish  near  enough  to  cast  over, 
bat  invisible  to  the  angler  himself.  Then  comes  a  moment  of 
supreme  interest  not  only  to  myself  (and  the  fisherman),  but 
very  often  also  to  a  feminine  gallery.  From  the  seat  just  outside 
the  dining-room  door,  or  from  a  window  above,  one  can  direct 
the  precise  position  of  the  fly  and  watch  every  movement  of  the 
fish.  '  Geoff!  '  I  shout,  '  there  is  a  big  fellow  lying  just  parallel 
to  the  tuft  of  reeds  at  right-angles  to  the  end  of  the  rose-bed. 
I  have  not  seen  him  take  a  fly,  but  he  is  pretty  high  up  in  the 
water  and  seems  to  be  on  the  look-out.  That  cast  was  a  little 
below  him;  let  out  about  two  yards  more  line.  That  time  you 
\*ere  over  him,  and  he  saw  and  moved  at  the  fly.'  Once  more, 
habet-,  the  line  tightens,  and  the  rod  bends  as  the  fish  makes 
a  dash  for  the  thick  bed  of  water-ranunculus  in  the  centre  of 
the  stream.  '  Hold  on  to  him  and  guide  him  down-stream  or 
he  will  weed  you.'  The  advice  is  unnecessary,  as  the  angler 
knows  very  well  what  he  is  about,  and  has  already  evaded  the 
most  obvious  dangers  before  my  well-meant  advice  could  have 
reached  his  ears.  The  struggle  is  a  short  and  a  sharp  one, 
matched  with  breathless  interest  by  the  party  who  have  just 
finished  their  dessert  and  let  their  coffee  cool  in  the  excitement 
o:  the  scene.  Now  the  net  is  brought  into  play,  and  the  trout, 
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a  nice  fellow  of  nearly  a  pound  and  a-half,  in  perfect  condition, 
is  gasping  on  the  grass.  I  would  wager  a  shilling  that  another 
trout,  almost  the  exact  counterpart  of  his  deceased  brother,  will 
have  taken  his  vacant  place  to-morrow. 

No  more  fishing  to-night.  The  owl  has  left  his  nest  in  the 
big  elm,  and  his  weird  whistle,  heard  from  time  to  time,  directs 
attention  to  the  shadowy  form  which  circles  round  on  noiseless 
wings  searching  for  a  supply  of  field-mice  to  feed  his  voracious 
brood.  To-night  it  is  warm  for  once,  and  we  sit  long  outside, 
indolently  enjoying  the  sight,  sounds,  and  scents  of  a  summer 
night,  and  guessing  at  the  identity  of  the  dusky  shapes  that  creep 
or  run  over  the  lawn;  for  this  is  the  hour  when  the  smaller 
mammals  and  batrachians  resume  activity,  and  my  old  dog,  who 
has  been  brought  down  to  share  our  vigil,  often  starts  forward 
to  inspect  some  passing  toad,  but,  warned  by  bitter  experience 
of  its  acrid  taste,  lets  it  severely  alone  when  once  he  has  satisfied 
himself  of  its  identity. 
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IN  the  summer  of  1852,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  and  his  friend  Edward 
Lear  were  living  at  a  farmhouse  at  Fairlight,  near  Hastings. 
Lear  was  busy  with  his  '  Quarries  of  Syracuse  ' ;  he  had  dis- 
covered, under  Holman  Hunt's  guidance,  that  he  might  here 
paint  real  limestone  rocks,  the  '  weather-worn  escarpments,'  the 
'innumerable  rooks/  and  even  the  'tangle  of  figs,'  that  were 
necessary  for  his  picture,  without  going  back  to  Sicily  for  them. 
Holman  Hunt  was  spending  his  days  on  the  cliffs  at  Fairlight, 
painting  his  '  Strayed  Sheep.'  Their  evenings  were  spent 
together  in  the  little  parlour  of  Clive  Vale  Farm,  Edward  Lear 
teaching  Holman  Hunt  Italian,  and  Holman  Hunt  giving  Edward 
Lear  all  sorts  of  wrinkles  in  the  art  of  landscape -painting,  which 
Lear  promptly  wrote  down  for  himself  in  what  he  called  '  Ye  Booke 
of  Hunte.'  In  odd  moments  Lear  strung  his  Nonsense  Khymes, 
and  for  hours  the  two  would  pore  over  the  portfolios  of  Lear's 
drawings  in  Calabria,  Albania,  and  Greece,  Lear  being  the  show- 
man. '  Certainly,'  says  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  in  his  '  Pre-Raphael- 
itism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,'  '  fate  could  not  have 
sent  me  a  more  agreeable  or  profitable  companion  to  prepare  me 
for  my  settled  purpose  of  painting  in  Egypt  and  Syria.' 

Among  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  London  friends  at  this  time  were 
my  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Orme ;  and  at  their  house 
in  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park,  the  young  painter  was  a  frequent 
and  always  welcome  guest.  In  1852  this  house  was  one  of  the 
last  on  the  north-west  edge  of  London,  with  nothing  but  green 
fields  between  it  and  Hampstead — fields  with  hawthorn  hedges, 
white  stiles,  and  yellow  buttercups,  quite  unimaginable  now — and 
behind  the  house,  from  the  garden,  one  could  watch  the  sun 
setting  over  the  flat  expanse  of  the  Kilburn  and  Finchley  meadows. 
It  was  from  under  this  roof  that  Coventry  Patmore,  a  year  or  two 
before,  had  taken  his  beautiful  first  wife,  Emily  Andrews,  Mrs. 
Orme's  younger  sister,  the  original  of  '  The  Angel  in  the  House.' 
Other  weddings  were  to  follow  in  due  course ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time, in  1852,  the  Orme  family  was  a  large  and  happy  household, 
otherwise  undivided ;  and  very  pleasant  were  the  summer  Sunday 
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evenings  in  that  Avenue  Road  garden,  and  notable  were  the 
groups  that  gathered  there  of  old  friends,  and  young  friends,  and 
happy  flitting  children.  It  was  a  family  fashion,  on  those 
summer  evenings,  to  walk  up  and  down  the  lawn  and  round  the 
gravel  paths  under  the  trees,  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  till 
the  sunset  faded  into  dusk,  and  the  stars  came  out  overhead, 
'  and  lamp-light  glowed  through  window-bars.' 

In  the  pages  of  an  old-fashioned  album  I  find  a  pretty 
Inaugurazione  di  quest  '  Album/  by  the  elder  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
the  father  of  Christina  and  Dante  Gabriel  and  William 
Michael : 

Mi  e  detto,  che  desidera 

Una  gentil  donzella 

Ch'  io  questo  libro  inauguri 

Con  ritmica  favella; 

E  nel  BUG  nome  amabile 

Lo  voglio  inaugurar. 

So  che  un  bel  genio  musico 
Fra  mille  la  distingue, 
E  sul  suo  labbro  suonano 
Quattro  pregiate  lingue, 
Onde  m'inspira  ed  anima 
La  penna  ad  agitar. 

Other  contributions  follow  in  the  pages  of  this  album,  all 
commemorative  of  happy  evenings  with  the  Orme  family,  of 
'  summer  twilight  cool  and  pale  ' —  evenings  when 

All  calm,  the  dusk  condenses  round ; 

The  Lawn  is  changing  green  to  grey ; 
Our  voices  take  a  softer  sound, 
Light  words  are  hushed  we  had  to  say, 

And  graver  eyes  peruse  the  ground. 

And  the  talk,  among  the  groups  in  that  garden,  in  the  summer 
of  1852  ?  Foreign  politics  had  their  share — Kossuth  and  Garibaldi 
and  Mazzini,  the  Friends  and  the  Freedom  of  Italy.  My  father, 
David  Masson,  was  invariably  one  of  the  guests  there  on  those 
summer  Sunday  evenings ;  he  was  to  marry,  in  the  following  year, 
the  very  young  eldest  daughter  of  the  house,  the  '  gentil  don- 
zella '  of  the  album;  and  he  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  Italy — '  the  Secky  of  the  Socky  of  the  F.  of  I.,'  as 
William  Shaen  had  affectionately  dubbed  him.  And  of  course 
Literature  had  its  share  :  Tennyson,  and  Tennyson's  poems ; 
Carlyle,  and  Carlyle's  prose;  and  all  the  wealth  of  Scottish  litera- 
ture, learned  and  lyric,  that  David  Masson  had  taught  that  house- 
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hold  to  love.  And  Art — the  ideals  and  the  fortunes  of  the  P.R.B. 
had  their  full  share.  Art,  in  the  Avenue  Road  household, 
meant  whatever  Thomas  Woolner  and  Holman  Hunt  and  the 
Rossettis  and  John  Ruskin  intended  it  should  mean.  From  his 
lite  rary  point  of  view  David  Masson  was  in  strong  sympathy  with 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  school ;  and  many  were  the  talks — one  of  them 
always  afterwards  remembered — up  and  down  that  lawn,  and 
round  and  round  those  gravel  paths,  about  the  cruel  aspersions  in 
the  Press  when  the  fortunes  of  the  P.R.B.  seemed  at  their  lowest 
ebb. 

But  in  the  summer  of  1852  two  of  the  most  honoured  members 
of  the  circle  were  absent ;  Thomas  Woolner  was  already  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  Holman  Hunt  was  painting  his  '  Strayed  Sheep  '  on 
the  cliffs  at  Fairlight.  It  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house 
who  wrote  to  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  at  Fairlight  describing  the 
apparition  of  some  wonderful  butterflies  in  the  garden  at  Avenue 
Road ;  and  Holman  Hunt,  in  a  stolen  interlude  of  his  Italian 
lesions  with  Edward  Lear,  had  found  time  to  reply  : 

Mr.  Neeve's,  Clive  Vale  Farm,  near  Fairlight,  Hastings. 
Wednesday  night. 

MY  DEAR  Miss  OBME,— 

My  maestro  has  retired  and  left  me  the  only  peaceable  hour 
permitted  by  ca,  ce,  ci,  co,  which,  instead  of  studying,  as  Lear 
thinks,  I  make  a  profound  bow  to,  and  employ  my  pen  in  the  much 
more  agreeable  task  of  replying  to  your  amusing  note  of  the  16th. 

Your  pretty  riddle  about  the  butterflies  is  a  great  deal  too 
hard  for  me,  so  I  give  it  up — I  never  could  guess  riddles  unless 
they  began  with  '  riddle  ma  riddle  ma  re  ye/  Your  description 
of  the  lovely  insects  makes  me  wish  greatly  that  you  had  been 
surcessful  enough  to  catch  one.  I  am  intending  to  paint  a 
butterfly  in  my  picture,  but  have  not  yet  caught  any  beautiful 
enough,  and  indeed  have  now,  since  the  awful  gales  of  the  last 
week,  almost  given  up  the  hope  of  seeing  more. 

You  speak  of  the  delights  of  this  blessed  island  with  a  warmth 
which,  after  six  weeks'  experience  of  rain,  wind,  dust,  and  bitter 
cold  while  painting  on  the  top  of  Fairlight  cliff,  I  feel  quite  ex- 
cused for  not  finding  sufficient  national  pride  left  in  me  to  feel. 
I  used  once  to  wonder  whether  England  would  ever  be  invaded; 
now  I  wonder  that  it  was  ever  inhabited,  and  how  much  longer  it 
will  be  before  all  the  people  leave  for  some  reasonably  temperate 
clime;  before  finishing  this  note  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  my  position  while  painting,  so  that,  if  my  want  of  patriotism 
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appears  shameful,  you  may  judge  me  with  proper  considera- 
tion of  the  provocation  received.  I  have  made  the  sketch  and 
also  another,  a  prophetic  one,  of  painting  in  the  East,  as  a  set-off 
to  yours.  The  lady  in  black  is  a  daughter  of  a  Greek  merchant, 
lately  dead,  who  has  come  with  her  cousin,  the  fair  lady,  to  have 
her  portrait  painted  with  the  gazelle,  into  which  she  believes  her 
lover  to  have  changed  after  his  murder  by  her  father.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  plot?  You  will  allow  that  it  has  the  merit  of 
originality. 

With  kind  regards  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Or  me,  Miss  Andrews,1  and 
your  brothers  and  sisters, 

I  remain,  yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  HOLMAN  HUNT. 

With  this  letter  came  two  pen-and-ink  sketches  :  '  Painting 
in  England,  Hastings,  1852,'  and  '  Painting  in  the  East,  Grand 
Cairo,  185-.'  They  are  still  extant,  each  with  the  little 
W.  H.  H.  in  the  left-hand  corner;  they  are  hanging  to-day  in 
our  house  in  Edinburgh,  and,  needless  to  say,  we  value  them 
very  much.  '  Painting  in  England  '  is  a  humorous  sketch.  It 
depicts  the  painter  sitting  huddled  up  on  his  cliff  by  the  sea  at 
Fairlight,  struggling  to  pursue  his  Art  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind. 
He  has  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth ;  with  one  hand  he  clutches  his 
sketching-block,  and  with  the  other  plies  his  pencil,  painfully. 
His  coat-collar  is  turned  up ;  his  hat  has  blown  off,  and  is  sus- 
pended in  mid-air,  attached  by  a  cord  to  his  coat-button.  His 
umbrella  has  blown  inside  out,  and  for  the  moment  is  poised 
vertically,  the  point  of  it  on  the  top  of  his  head.  A  woman- 
she  might  be  one  of  the  bathing-machine  women  of  those  days — 
with  a  large  '  ugly  '  tied  over  her  bonnet,  which  renders  the 
face  invisible,  has  come  up  behind  him  to  admire  his  work. 
'  What  a  delightful  h'art!  '  she  is  exclaiming,  the  words  in  a 
tag  out  of  her  mouth.  The  cliffs  are  there,  sloping  down  to  the 
water-edge ;  and  behind  them  is  the  line  of  the  sea. 

Two  things  are  noticeable  in  this  sketch.  The  umbrella, 
which  was  evidently  first  drawn  in  its  normal  condition,  over  the 
painter's  head,  has  been  carefully  erased,  and  substituted  by  an 
umbrella  inside  out;  and  the  outline  of  the  cliffs,  in  the  sketch, 
is  identical  with  the  outline  of  a  bit  of  the  cliff  in  Holman  Hunt's 
painting  '  Strayed  Sheep,'  which  he  was  at  work  upon  at  this  time. 

1  Georgiana,  Mrs.  Orme's  youngest  cister,  who  married  George  Patmore, 
Coventry  Patmore's  brother. 
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The  companion  sketch — the  '  prophetic  one  ' — is  not  at  all 
humorous.  The  scene  is  a  courtyard  in  Cairo — a  light  arcading 
in  the  background,  a  fountain  playing  into  a  basin  in  the  centre. 
In  this  sketch  the  painter  has  his  back  turned ;  he  is  at  work  at 
his  easel,  his  palette  on  his  thumb.  '  The  fair  lady  '  stands 
benide  him,  watching  him  at  work  and  flirting  her  fan,  and  a 
black  boy,  kneeling,  holds  a  big  bamboo  parasol  over  them  both. 
Sitting  on  the  marble  steps  at  a  little  distance,  a  beautiful  and 
dejected  figure,  apparently  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  she  is  being 
painted,  is  '  the  lady  in  black.'  One  or  two  gazelles  have  come 
about  her ;  the  head  of  the  foremost  gazelle  is  almost  in  her  lap ; 
his  little  tongue  is  licking  her  hand,  and  her  forehead  is  laid 
against  his  shoulder.  The  glamour  of  the  East  is  in  the  picture 
— the  promise  of  all  the  days  that  were  to  come. 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  what  pleasure  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's 
letter  and  the  sketches  that  accompanied  it  gave  to  the  friends 
in  Avenue  Road;  and  in  return  they  were  able  to  send  him— 
a  butterfly! 

One  sunny  morning,  Mrs.  Orme  and  her  daughter,  walking 
in  the  garden,  spied,  poised  on  a  flower  that  bent  over  the  gravel 
path,  just  such  a  '  lovely  insect  '  as  the  painter  had  greatly 
desired  and  failed  to  find  at  Hastings.  It. was  the  work  of  a 
moment  for  the  '  gentil  donzella  '  to  capture  him.  He  was 
tenderly  packed,  the  little  box  duly  punctured  to  let  in  the  air, 
and  he  went  off  by  post  that  very  day  to  the  farm  at  Fairlight. 

'  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  enough,'  wrote  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt,  '  for  your  kindness  in  sending  the  butterfly,  which  arrived 
quite  safely  and  in  good  health  to-day.  I  will  take  the  very 
earliest  opportunity  of  painting  it,  and,  as  I  know  your  kind 
heart  would  have,  restoring  it  its  liberty.' 

The  summer  was  over,  but  one  butterfly  at  least  was  destined 
to  outlive  it.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  wrote  another  letter  about  it; 
and  this  letter  is  dated 

Clive  Vale  Farm,  near  Fairlight,  Haetinge. 
October  1,  1852. 

M^  DEAR  Miss  ORME, — 

I  was  very  pleased  to  find  that  my  lame  note  of  the  beginning 
of  this  week  had  quieted  your  fears  about  poor  butterfly,  and  am 
very  glad  to  be  able  to  add  more  respecting  the  creature's  further 
history  of  a  satisfactory  character.  Tuesday  here  gloried  in  a  most 
violent  hurricane,  therefore  all  I  could  do  was  to  increase  its 
comfort  while  still  a  prisoner.  So,  with  a  clean  box  and  fresh 
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flowers,  this  was  done.  This  morning,  being  finer,  I  put  Sir 
Atalanta  under  a  glass  with  a  flower,  and  commenced  painting 
him,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  stop  in  consequence  of  the  steam 
rendering  his  covering  of  too  opaque  a  nature  to  permit  his  beauty 
to  be  seen;  therefore  I  removed  the  tumbler,  and  while  he  was 
venting  his  rage  upon  the  pane  for  being  an  invisible  bar  to  his 
freedom,  and  also  while  recovering  from  the  exhaustion  resulting 
from  each  attack,  I  managed  to  portray  him  in  lifelike,  or  rather 
Roberson's,  colours ;  being  finished  I  took  him  on  his  flower  into 
the  garden,  and  introduced  his  attention  to  a  large  geranium, 
which  he  examined  with  much  more  leisure  than  my  engagements 
and  impatience  would  permit  me  to  consider,  so  I  wafted  him 
up  into  the  air ;  there  he  jerked  and  tumbled  about  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  but  seemed  inclined  to  consider  it  all  a  joke,  and  so  much  the 
best  way  for  his  dignity  to  show  that  he  was  not  to  be  deluded  into 
an  idea  that  he  was  free,  until  at  last  it  entered  his  shallow  head 
that  he  might  indeed  be  at  liberty,  and  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
fly  away;  so  he  flapped  his  wings  for  a  forward  flight,  dodging 
all  over  the  field  and  about  the  hedge  and  across  the  next  field, 
amongst  trees  and  weeds,  in  amongst  ditches  and  stubble  and 
haystacks,  and  lastly  clean  out  of  sight.  So  let  us  hope  that  he 
will  have  a  long  and  happy  life,  and  has  escaped  the  horrors  of 
this  cold  wretched  night  in  some  warm  shelter  known  only  to 
himself.  I  wonder  whether  he  will  go  back  to  London  to  his 
friends,  or  be  introduced  into  the  select  circle  of  butterflies  of  this 
district.  Perhaps  he  can't  talk  Hastish,  or  Fairlish.  Perhaps 
he's  a  Freemason  and  can  get  on  without  talking.  Who  knows? 

Have  you  read  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  '  or  '  Eothen  ' 
yet?  If  not,  as  you  are  reading  Eastern  books,  do  let  me  per- 
suade you  to  get  them,  they  are  exceedingly  interesting. 

...  I  was  very  glad  to  find  that  Mrs.  Orme  had  recovered 
and  was  exceedingly  thankful  for  her  note,  which  would  certainly 
have  recovered  me  had  I  been  still  poorly,  unless  indeed  the 
shame  of  not  being  worthy  of  so  many  good  opinions  would  have 
brought  on  a  relapse. 

With  kind  remembrances  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orme,  Miss 
Andrews,  your  sisters  and  brothers, 

I  am,  my  dear  Miss  Orme, 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  HOLMAN  HUNT. 

Many,  many  years  after  that  summer  of  1852  my  mother, 
writing  from  Edinburgh  to  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  in  London,  recalled 
this  incident  of  the  butterfly  that  had  sat  for  its  portrait;  and 
this  is  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  reply : 
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.  .  .  Well  I  remember  the  days  of  Avenue  Road,  and  the 
warm  welcome  of  your  good  father  and  mother.  I  ever  retain 
memory  of  the  walk  round  the  garden  there  with  Masson,  when 
the  fortunes  of  the  P.R.B.  looked  most  dismal  (owing  to  the  abuse 
of  the  Press),  and  the  comfort  his  sympathy  was  to  me.  And  of 
coarse  I  remember  your  happy  wedding.  The  sketches  you 
speak  of  I  forget.  I  am  sure  they  were  only  scribbles  worthy  of 
the  fire  when  they  had  played  their  part.  The  butterfly  figures 
in  an  honourable  place  in  the  '  Strayed  Sheep,'  which  is  fresh 
as  ever  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Craik  in  London.  .  .  . 

A  life  of  steadfast  purpose  and  high  and  noble  achievement 
had  been  lived  since  that  long-ago  summer.  Now  we  are  mourn- 
ing the  loss  of  our  great  Pre-Raphaelite.  I  think  that  those  who 
know  and  love  his  work,  and  reverence  his  name,  will  read  with 
a  tender  interest  this  story  of  a  *  lovely  insect  '  that  was 
immortalised  before  it  flew  away. 

FLORA  MASSON. 
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THE   CELL:   THE    UNIT  OF  ORGANISATION. 

THE  present  time  is  one  of  rapid,  and  perhaps  of  unprecedented, 
progress  in  all  branches  of  science — a  progress  which  asserts  a 
mighty  power,  and  influences  and  controls  the  organisation  of 
life. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  great  scientific  discoveries  those  in  the  field 
of  medicine  evoke  the  greatest  sympathy,  for  not  only  do  they 
materially  affect  the  well-being  of  the  world  at  large,  but  they 
intimately  concern  each  individual  life.  With  the  knowledge  of 
the  cause  of  a  disease  follows  the  possibility  of  prevention  and  of 
cure.  The  saving  of  human  lives  by  the  universal  application  of 
antiseptics  cannot  be  estimated.  Again,  the  use  of  antitoxins 
has  greatly  diminished  the  dangers  of  complaints  which  too 
often,  in  former  days,  proved  to  be  fatal.  Further,  the  know- 
ledge that  many  diseases,  including  some  of  those  terrible 
scourges  of  the  Tropics,  are  due  to  the  infection  of  minute 
organisms  has  paved  the  way  for  far-reaching  investigations  of 
untold  value.  These  great  discoveries  are  the  outcome  of  the 
combined  labours  of  a  long  line  of  workers — zoologists,  botanists, 
chemists,  physicists,  microscopists,  all  bringing  their  particular 
experience  to  bear  on  these  great  problems.  When  it  is  realised 
that  all  living  things,  whether  belonging  to  the  animal  or  to  the 
vegetable  world,  are  composed  of  cells,  that  health  means  the 
perfect  working  of  each  cell,  and  that  disease  is  the  result  of  a 
perversion  of  the  cell-activities,  then  one  is  forced  to  admit  that 
medicine  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  biological  problems.  As 
the  cells  are  in  direct  continuity  with  one  another  the  patho- 
logical conditions  are  passed  on  from  cell  to  cell,  and  so  infection 
spreads.  Sometimes  diseased  cells  may  find  their  way  into  the 
blood-stream  and  be  carried  in  the  circulation  to  other  parts  of  the 
body,  where  they  again  embark  on  their  destructive  course. 

All  living  organisms  start  their  life  as  a  single  cell.  Many 
lowly  animals  and  plants  are  but  one-celled  throughout  their 
existence,  and  in  this  one  cell  all  the  functions  necessary  to  the 
support  of  life  are  conducted,  whilst  the  more  complex  organisms 
are  composed  of  myriads  of  cells,  co-ordinated  together  into 
differentiated  tissues,  each  tissue  having  its  appointed  task  to 
fulfil,  but  all  working  in  perfect  harmony  for  the  good  of  the 
individual. 
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A  little  animal  like  the  amoeba  is  unicellular,  but  that  single 
cell  has  the  power  of  locomotion,  respiration,  digestion,  and  re- 
production. A  little  higher  up  in  the  scale  of  animal  life  there 
is  a  primitive  division  of  labour  amongst  the  cells.  In  hydra,  a 
fresh-water  polype,  nearly  related  to  the  sea-anemone,  the  body 
is  a  simple  cavity  bounded  by  two  layers  of  cells,  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  delicate  membrane.  The  function  of  the  outer 
layer  is  principally  protective,  that  of  the  inner  layer  digestive. 
This  specialisation  of  groups  of  cells  to  perform  their  separate 
tasks  is  increasingly  elaborated  in  the  higher  animals  and  plants, 
until  in  man  it  reaches  the  sum-total  of  perfection.  In  a  complex 
animal  body  one  differentiated  tissue  of  cells  may  form  the 
nervous  system,  another  the  muscular  apparatus,  another  the 
digestive  tract,  another  the  respiratory  organs,  another  the  re- 
productive glands.  In  a  one -roomed  cottage  the  entire  work  of 
the  house  is  conducted  within  the  confined  space  of  four  walls, 
whilst  in  a  mansion  all  the  various  household  duties  are  per- 
formed each  in  the  separate  chamber  adapted  for  that  particular 
purpose.  Nevertheless,  the  one-roomed  cabin  is  as  complete  in 
itself  as  the  many-roomed  palace.  The  analogy  is  equally  true 
with  regard  to  animals  and  plants.  Whether  they  consist  of  one 
cell,  or  of  millions  of  cells,  each  individual  has  a  complete  and 
perfect  organisation. 

Many  of  the  unicellular  forms,  though  so  small  as  to  be 
beyond  the  range  of  human  sight,  have  yet  proved  themselves  to 
be  most  powerful  factors  in  the  history  of  the  universe.  They 
have  materially  assisted  in  the  building  of  the  foundations  of  the 
world.  Chalk,  for  example,  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  the 
shells  of  microscopic  marine  unicellular  animals,  the  foramini- 
fera.  As  each  organism  dies,  its  tiny  shell  drops  to  the  floor  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  accumulation  of  these  shells  during  ages 
has  resulted  in  the  great  chalk-formation.  Again,  diatoms, 
unicellular  plants  coated  with  silica,  have,  by  their  deposit, 
altered  the  course  of  channels  and  blocked  up  harbours. 
Bacteria  are  unicellular  plants  which  have  an  overwhelming 
influence  over  the  conditions  of  life — an  influence  which  may  be 
either  harmful  or  beneficial.  It  is  well  known  that  bacteria  are 
the  cause  of  many  diseases,  including  leprosy,  tetanus,  and 
diphtheria.  They  invade  healthy  tissues  and  bring  about  patho- 
logical changes  which  find  their  expression  in  the  symptoms  of 
the  specific  illness.  On  the  other  hand,  bacteria  are  the  great 
purifying  agents,  and  if  it  were  not  for  their  action  the  world 
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would  soon  become  uninhabitable.  They  resolve  decomposing 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  into  their  elements,  and  these 
elements  they  return  to  the  earth  and  to  the  air  to  be  again  used 
in  the  cycle  of  the  building-up  of  life.  Moreover,  bacteria 
indirectly  supply  man  with  food.  Man  depends  on  plants  for 
his  means  of  subsistence,  and  two  prime  necessities  for  the  support 
of  vegetable  life  are  carbon  and  nitrogen.  Plants  obtain  carbon 
from  the  air  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen  they  extract 
from  the  soil  where  it  exists  as  nitrates.  The  nitrates  are  made 
by  the  action  of  bacteria  out  of  the  nitrogenous  waste-products 
of  animals.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  depends  on  the  amount 
of  nitrates  it  contains;  thus  the  greater  the  number  of 
bacteria  the  more  luxuriant  the  vegetation  and  the  more  abun- 
dant the  food-supply  for  man  and  for  animals.  Further,  the 
phenomenon  of  fermentation  is  due  entirely  to  the  action  of 
vegetable  cells — in  some  cases  to  bacteria,  in  others  to  yeast. 
Yeast  (Saccharomyces  cerevisice)  is  found  on  the  surface  of  vats 
in  breweries,  and  is  a  fluid  in  which  multitudes  of  little  uni- 
cellular yeast-plants  are  suspended.  In  this  suitable  medium  they 
propagate  freely.  The  yeast-cells  break  up  sugar  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  this  action  results  in  the  well-known 
condition  of  fermentation.  It  was  Pasteur  who  first  showed  that 
fermentation  was  due  to  the  action  of  these  unicellular  plants, 
which  are  carried  in  the  air,  from  which  they  descend  and  infect 
saccharine  fluids.  Scientists  had  hitherto  realised  that  there  was 
some  force  present  in  the  air  which  caused  fermentation,  but 
they  were  undecided  as  to  whether  this  force  was  of  a  chemical 
or  of  a  mechanical  nature.  This  discovery  of  Pasteur  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  theory  of  '  germ-infection.'  When  it  was 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  yeast-germs  in  the  air  fermented 
fluids  on  the  earth,  men  awoke  to  the  possibility  that  there  were 
probably  other  kinds  of  unicellular  organisms  which  might  exer- 
cise equally  great  powers  directed  in  other  channels.  This  idea 
promoted  the  serious  study  of  germs.  They  were  isolated,  culti- 
vated, and  diagnosed  under  the  microscope.  It  was  then  found 
that  many  diseases  were  associated  with  the  presence  of  definite 
species  of  germs,  and  that  if  the  germs  of  a  certain  pure  culture 
were  introduced  into  a  healthy  body,  that  particular  disease 
would  be  imparted. 

Having  recognised  the  disastrous  effects  exercised  by  germs, 
it  was  realised  that  it  was  owing  to  their  entrance  into  wounds 
that  bloo^ -poisoning  so  often  supervened  after  operations.  Lord 
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Lister  then  introduced  the  antiseptic  treatment  by  which  the 
exposed  parts  are  protected  from  the  air,  thus  excluding  the 
possibility  of  contamination  by  germs.  By  this  means  the 
dangers  of  blood-poisoning  have  been  practically  effaced.  Space 
will  not  permit  to  dwell  upon  the  intensely  interesting  subject 
of  the  varieties  of  unicellular  organisms  that  are  responsible  for 
the  existence  of  so  many  diseases,  but  the  epoch-making  recent 
discoveries  as  to  the  origin  of  some  of  those  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  tropics  cannot  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  For  a  long  time 
the  cause  of  these  has  remained  a  mystery,  though  the  painful 
symptoms  of  these  terrible  complaints  have  been  only  too 
apparent.  Now  it  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  many  of 
those  diseases  which  attack  both  man  and  beast  are  due  to 
the  influence  of  trypanosomes — elongated,  minute,  unicellular 
organisms.  The  trypanosome  which  causes  '  sleeping  sickness  ' 
(T.  gambiense)  passes  certain  stages  of  its  life-history  in  a  fly,  and 
the  fly  transmits  it  to  man.  When  an  infected  fly  bites  a  man 
it  pierces  the  skin,  and  in  so  doing  the  trypanosomes  which  lie 
in  the  proboscis  are  propelled  from  the  fly  into  the  wound.  The 
trypanosome  then  makes  its  way  into  the  blood-stream.  There 
it  affects  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  setting  up  pathological  con- 
ditions, which  spread  from  cell  to  cell,  and  result  in  the  well- 
known  features  of  this  most  dreaded  disease.  The  fly  possesses 
itself  of  the  trypanosomes  by  sucking  the  blood  of  an  infected 
ptfitient.  The  trypanosomes  remain  for  some  time  and  multiply 
in  the  digestive  organs  of  the  fly.  Then  they  move  into  the  pro- 
be >scis,  where  they  take  up  their  position  in  readiness  to  change 
their  host  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  apparently  the  trypanosome  must  have  two  hosts  in  order  to 
complete  its  life-cycle,  and  the  adult  stage  can  probably  only  be 
pi.ssed  in  the  blood  of  a  vertebrate.  T.  gambiense  breeds  in  the 
fly,  and  exists  during  maturity  in  man.  Other  interesting 
combinations  of  trypanosome  hosts  are  those  of  a  fish  and  a  snail, 
of  a  rat  and  a  louse,  of  a  frog  and  a  leech,  of  an  owl  and  a  fly. 

Yellow  fever  is  thought  to  be  transmitted  exclusively  by  a 
distinct  genus  of  mosquito— Stegomyia  fasciata;  but  as  yet  the 
parasite  which  initiates  the  disease  has  not  been  found.  It 
bis  baffled  all  attempts  of  the  microscopist,  and  it  may  be  that 
it  is  so  small  as  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  the  magnifying  powers 
at  present  at  our  command. 

From  consideration  of  the  above  facts  it  is  evident  that 
the  entrance  of  certain  unicellular  organisms  into  the  tissues 
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provokes  abnormal  conditions  which  probably  formulate  disease. 
The  organisation  of  a  cell  is  of  a  highly  elaborate  and  com- 
plicated nature,  and  as  yet  is  but  little  understood.  In  the 
microscopic  area  of  a  single  cell,  chemical,  physical,  and  elec- 
trical forces  are  all  at  work,  maintaining  its  equilibrium  and 
regulating  its  activities.  The  invasion  of  harmful  germs  throws 
the  delicate  working  out  of  gear  and  diverts  the  activities  from 
their  normally  regulated  paths,  causing  the  production  of  noxious 
products  which  may  be  of  the  nature  of  ferments.  Thus 
abnormal  or,  in  other  words,  pathological  conditions  arise  in 
the  cell.  The  cells  communicate  directly  with  one  another 
through  pores  in  their  walls;  consequently  one  cell  reacts  on 
the  next,  and  the  infection  spreads. 

Most  interesting  experiments  have  been  performed  on  root- 
tips  to  show  the  drastic  effects  that  certain  poisons  have  on  the 
cells.  In  the  poisoned  roots  remarkable  cellular  changes  are 
found  which  are  strikingly  different  from  the  aspect  of  the  cells 
of  roots  grown  under  healthy  surroundings. 

It  thus  becomes  obvious  how  all-important  is  the  minute  study 
of  the  cell,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  ascertain  its  structure, 
to  recognise  its  various  phases  of  activity,  and  to  understand 
its  manifold  functions.  Cytology,  or  the  science  of  the  cell,  is 
one  which  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It  is  a  branch  of  biology  which, 
in  Charles  Eobins'  words,  '  is  the  science  which  has  for  its  object 
the  study  of  organic  beings,  and  for  its  end  the  knowledge  of 
their  laws,  of  their  organisation,  and  activity.'  Although'  the 
presence  of  the  cell  was  known  as  long  ago  as  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  knowledge  of  its  detail  has  only 
grown  up  within  recent  years,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
improvement  in  microscopes.  The  microscope  in  a  simple  form 
must  have  existed  some  time  B.C.,  for  the  magnifying  property 
of  a  lens  was  realised  as  soon  as  the  lens  was  contrived;  but 
it  was  not  until  1590  that  the  first  compound  microscope  was 
made,  by  a  Dutchman — Zaccharias  Jansen.  The  achromatic 
lens  was  invented  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
from  then  onwards  microscopes  have  been  constantly  extended 
in  their  scope  and  perfected  in  their  adjustment. 

A  cell  (L.  cella  :  a  hut)  consists  of  a  mass  of  more  or  less 
spongy  substance  called  protoplasm,  in  which  a  most  important 
'  body,'  the  nucleus,  is  embedded.  Protoplasm  and  nucleus 
are  surrounded  by  a  wall  or  membrane  of  varying  density.  The 
nucleus  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  life  of  the  cell :  deprived 
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of  a  nucleus,  the  cell  becomes  inactive  and  dies.  Moreover,  the 
nucleus  controls  the  multiplication  of  the  cell.  A  single  cell 
becomes  converted  into  two  cells  by  a  partition  of  its  substance, 
and  this  cannot  be  achieved  until  the  nucleus  has  itself  divided. 
In  this  way  each  daughter-cell  is  provided  with  a  nucleus  and 
with  protoplasm. 

Kobert  Hooke,  a  London  doctor  (1635-1703),  was  the  first 
to  make  observations  on  cellular  structure.  He  examined 
cinders  and  cut  sections  of  bottle  cork,  and  noticed  the  porous 
nature  of  the  vegetable  matter.  To  these  vesicles  he  gave  the 
name  of  '  cells.'  Hooke  looked  at  cells  merely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  demonstrating  the  powers  of  the  microscope,  and  had 
no  idea  of  the  bearing  that  his  discovery  would  have  when 
applied  to  the  anatomy  of  plants.  Those  who  followed  him, 
working  on  the  same  lines,  gradually  grasped  the  fundamental 
fact  that  plants  are  built  up  of  cells.  These  older  workers  con- 
cerned themselves  only  with  the  framework  of  the  cell,  and  did 
not  take  the  cell-contents  into  account.  The  first  lucid  descrip- 
tion of  a  nucleus  was  given  by  Eobert  13rowne  in  1833.  In 
examining  the  epidermis  of  orchids  and  asclepiads  he  discovered 
a  body  in  each  cell  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  always  present. 
This  fact  he  thought  was  significant,  and  from  this  he  argued 
that  it  must  play  a  vital  part  in  the  life  of  the  cell.  To  this 
body  he  gave  the  name  of  '  nucleus.'  Workers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  already  figured  the  nucleus,  but  no  one  until  Browne 
had  appreciated  its  importance. 

In  1838  and  1839  Schleiden  on  the  plant  side,,  and  Schwann 
on  the  animal  side,  gave  to  the  world  their  epoch-making 
acnouncement  of  the  '  cell-theory.'  They  showed  that  both 
plants  and  animals  are  composed  of  cells.  Further,  that  the 
egg  is  a  cell,  and  thus  '  the  wonderful  truth  became  manifest 
that  a  single  cell  may  contain  within  its  microscopic  compass  the 
sum-total  of  the  heritage  of  the  species.'  Although  we  are 
indebted  to  Schleiden  and  to  Schwann  for  the  foundation  of  the 
cell-theory,  our  gratitude  is  not  unqualified,  for  it  was  they 
who  were  responsible  for  the  erroneous  conception  of  the  origin 
of  cells  '  by  free  formation.'  They  investigated  this  question, 
and  concluded  that  new  cells  arose  not  by  the  division  of  pre- 
existing cells,  but  that  they  were  formed  de  novo  from  a  '  forma- 
tive '  or  nutritive  substance,  from  which  the  nuclei  were  gradu- 
ally evolved.  A  membrane  then  developed  round  each  newly 
created  nucleus ;  as  the  membrane  moved  away  from  the  nucleus 
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the  intervening  space  became  filled  by  the  formative  substance. 
In  this  way  Schleiden  and  Schwann  believed  that  new  cells, 
each  with  its  nucleus,  protoplasm,  and  cell-wall,  were  formed. 
Already  in  1835  Hugo  von  Mohl  had  described  the  multiplica- 
tion of  cells  by  division  of  pre-existing  cells,  and  when  the  theory 
of  the  multiplication  by  free  cell-formation  was  propounded  a 
controversy  arose,  which  lasted  for  many  years.  Some  investi- 
gators adopted  the  views  of  Schleiden  and  Schwann,  whilst  others 
followed  von  Mohl.  It  was  not  until  1855  that  the  idea  of  free 
cell -formation  became  exploded  and  Virchow's  celebrated 
aphorism  '  Omnis  cellula  e  cellula '  summed  up  the  law  of  develop- 
ment, which  has  been  universally  recognised  and  which  subse- 
quent research  has  proved  to  be  amply  justified.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  cells  of  an  embryonic  tissue,  the  endosperm,  in 
flowering  plants,  was  accepted  by  botanists  to  be  by  free  cell- 
formation  as  late  as  1879  when  Strasburger  showed  that  the 
nuclei  arose  from  pre-existing  nuclei,  and  he  extended  Virchow's 
axiom  to  '  Omnis  nucleus  e  nucleo.' 

Having  briefly  sketched  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
science  of  cytology,  it  will  be  interesting  to  enter  in  greater 
detail  into  the  life  and  organisation  of  the  cell  and  its  nucleus. 

The  study  of  the  cell  is  fraught  with  difficulties.  As  a  rule 
the  cells  are  so  minute,  their  structure  so  complicated,  and  their 
labours  so  comprehensive.  When  studying  cells  it  is  instructive 
to  examine  living  tissues,  and  so  to  get  an  idea  of  their  gross 
structure,  to  identify  the  nucleus,  and  to  watch  the  streaming  of 
the  protoplasm;  but  in  order  to  penetrate  into  their  detail  the 
cells  have  to  be  killed  and  then  stained.  The  killing  media  are 
selected  poisons,  which  act  instantaneously,  so  as  far  as  possible 
to  preserve  an  image  of  what  is  believed  to  be  present  during 
life.  Even  with  every  precaution,  precipitations  may  be  caused 
in  the  cells  which  are  certainly  not  found  in  the  living  cell,  but 
are  the  results  of  death  by  artificial  means.  The  tissue  has  then 
to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  various  re -agents  to  render  it 
permeable  to  the  infiltration  of  melted  paraffin  wax,  in  which  it 
is  finally  embedded.  Thin  sections  of  the  material  are  cut ;  these 
are  mounted  on  a  glass  slide  and  stained  with  various  dyes, 
the  dyes  being  selected  according  to  the  substances  it  is  required 
to  demonstrate.  The  nucleus  is  thus  sharply  distinguished  from 
the  surrounding  protoplasm,  and  the  various  constituents  of  the 
nucleus  can  be  identified. 

Plant  cells  and  animal  xjells  are  very  similar,  and  only  differ 
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from  one  another  in  certain  minor  and  specified  details.  Conse- 
quently the  choice  for  study  is  immaterial.  The  simple  definition 
of  a  cell,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom  or  to  the  plant 
kingdom,  is  *  a  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm,  surrounded  by  a  wall. ' 

Protoplasm  has  been  called  by  Huxley  the  '  physical  basis  of 
life.'  It  is  a  somewhat  spongy  substance  of  complicated 
chemical  composition.  Chemists  have  analysed  it,  and  its  texture 
has  been  more  or  less  artificially  manufactured,  but  there  human 
ingenuity  is  at  an  end.  Butschli  performed  a  series  of  famous 
experiments  in  his  attempts  to  imitate  protoplasm.  He  mixed 
olive  oil  with  potassium  carbonate  and  beat  the  two  together  until 
they  formed  a  thick  emulsion.  This  artificial  product,  when 
examined  under  the  microscope,  bears  a  striking  physical  resem- 
blance to  living  protoplasm.  Moreover,  Butschli  found  that 
when  drops  of  the  emulsion  were  placed  in  a  film  of  water 
they  exhibited  movement  and  change  of  shape.  Man  may  manu- 
facture a  substance  somewhat  of  the  same  consistency  as  proto- 
plasm, but  the  all-prevailing  difference  between  the  living  and 
the  artificial  product  is,  that  the  one  has  life  and  the  other 
has  not.  The  artificial  protoplasm  cannot  breathe,  neither 
can  it  pass  through  the  metabolic  phases  necessary  to  the  support 
of  life,  nor  can  it  reproduce  itself.  Imaginative  people  have 
from  time  to  time  believed  that  they  have  discovered  the  '  secret 
of  life  ' ;  but  those  who  face  the  reality  know  that  the  problem  of 
life  is  one  which  cannot  be  solved  with  the  means  at  present  at  our 
command.  Man  can  analyse  the  chemical  constituents,  and  to 
some  extent  can  acquaint  himself  with  the  structure  of  the  ground- 
substance  of  life,  but  beyond  that  he  has  hardly  penetrated. 

The  nucleus  is  always  present  in  the  cell,  and  is  essential 
to  its  life  and  directs  its  division.  It  generally  takes  up  a  central 
position,  and  dominates  the  protoplasm  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. When  one  recalls  the  multitudinous  activities  of  each 
cell,  and  realises  that  the  nucleus  controls  these  activities,  it 
is  obvious  how  complicated,  both  structurally,  physically,  and 
chemically,  the  nature  of  the  nucleus  must  be. 

Much  study  and  thought  are  at  present  being  centred  on  the 
wonderful  mechanism  of  the  dividing  nucleus.  This  mechanism 
is  so  perfectly  adjusted  as  to  ensure  the  separation  of  the  nuclear 
contents  into  mathematically  equal  parts,  so  that  each  daughter- 
nucleus  may  receive  half  of  the  substance  of  the  parent-nucleus. 
The  series  of  changes  through  which  the  nucleus  passes  in  the 
preparation  for,  and  completion  of,  its  division  is  called  the 
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phenomenon  of  '  indirect  division.'  Typical  indirect  division, 
which  is  a  most  elaborate  process,  is  the  almost  invariable  rule 
of  nuclear  multiplication  in  the  cells  of  higher  animals  and  plants. 
In  some  of  the  lowly  forms  the  indirect  division  may  be  of  a 
simpler  and  more  primitive  type,  and  sometimes  the  nucleus 
may  even  divide  '  directly.'  In  the  latter  case  the  nucleus  merely 
elongates,  becomes  dumb-bell-shaped,  and  then  breaks  apart  at 
the  narrow  portion. 

In  a  rapidly  growing  tissue,  such  as  the  tip  of  a  young  root, 
the  cells  will  be  seen  to  be  in  all  stages  of  indirect  division, 
the  division  of  the  cell  being  always  preceded  by  that  of  the 
nucleus.  In  the  so-called  '  resting  '  stage  the  nucleus  consists 
of  a  more  or  less  fine  network  or  reticulum,  in  which  deeply 
staining  granules  of  a  complicated  chemical  substance  called 
'  chromatin  '  are  carried.  When  the  nucleus  is  preparing  to 
divide,  the  chromatin  increases  in  bulk,  and  the  particles  condense 
together  to  form  a  more  or  less  coiled  thread  or  '  spireme.' 
The  thread  breaks  apart  into  a  number  of  rods  or  chromosomes. 
Each  individual  plant  or  animal  has  its  specific  number  of 
chromosomes.  A  lily  has  twenty-four,  some  ferns  have  about 
a  hundred,  a  species  of  horse-worm  has  only  two.  No 
explanation  has  been  put  forward  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
relative  differences  in  the  chromosome  numbers.  Usually  all 
the  nuclei  of  a  given  species,  except  those  nuclei  that  are  con- 
nected with  the  formation  of  the  germ-cells,  will  possess  the 
number  of  chromosomes  peculiar  to  that  particular  type.  When 
the  chromosomes  are  fully  differentiated  the  protoplasm  round  the 
nucleus  changes  its  character,  and  from  being  more  or  less  net- 
like  it  becomes  modified  into  fine  fibres.  The  fibres  push  their 
way  into  the  nucleus,  the  nuclear  wall  having  by  this  time 
disappeared,  and  within  the  nucleus  they  form  a  beautiful 
little  spindle,  tapering  at  either  end.  The  chromosomes  hook 
themselves  on  to  the  equatorial,  or  central,  part  of  the  spindle. 
Then  each  chromosome  splits  down  its  entire  length,  and  one- 
half  travels  to  the  spindle-pole  along  the  fibres,  whilst  the  other 
half  proceeds  to  the  opposite  pole.  In  this  way  each  daughter- 
nucleus  receives  half  of  each  chromosome  of  the  parent-nucleus, 
and  at  the  same  time  retains  the  number  of  chromosomes 
typical  of  the  type.  The  daughter-nuclei  then  begin  to 
reconstitute  themselves,  the  chromosomes  break  up  into  small 
granules,  which  are  distributed  in  the  meshes  of  fine  threads 
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which  traverse  the  nucleus,  and  thus  the  reticulate  stage  is  once 
more  assumed.  The  spindle-fibres  then  disappear,  probably  by 
re -absorption  into  the  protoplasm,  and  a  cell- wall  is  formed  across 
what  was,  during  division,  the  position  of  the  equator  of  the 
spindle.  Thus  the  original  cell  has  given  rise  to  two  daughter- 
cells.  When  the  tissues  are  growing  rapidly  there  is  often  very 
little  interval  of  time  between  the  divisions,  and  the  daughter- 
nuclei  proceed  to  divide  again  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  re- 
constituted. In  many  plants  the  cells  are  found  to  be  most  active 
at  midday,  but  in  some  they  are  equally  alert  at  midnight. 
Those  who  look  at  dividing  nuclei  must  be  filled  with  awe  and 
wonder  at  the  perfect  mechanism  and  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
microscopic  nuclear  spindles. 

Such  in  briefest  outline  is  a  description  of  the  process 
of  indirect  nuclear  division  in  the  ordinary  '  vegetative  '  or 
'  somatic  '  cells  of  animals  and  plants.  Those  nuclear  divisions 
which  precede  the  production  of  the  germ-cells  are  markedly 
different  in  character.  In  these  divisions,  by  means  of  an 
elaborate  and  intricate  process,  the  number  of  the  chromosomes 
is  halved.  Thus  the  nuclei  of  the  resultant  germ-cells  possess 
only  iialf  the  number  of  chromosomes  typical  of  the  ordinary 
vegetative  nuclei  of  that  particular  individual.  By  the  act  of 
fertilisation  the  sperm  with  the  reduced  number  of  chromosomes 
unites  with  the  egg  which  also  possesses  the  reduced  number, 
and  in  this  way  the  full  number  of  chromosomes  is  restored 
in  the  fertilised  egg  or  zygote,  which  is  the  first  and  initial  cell 
of  the  new  individual.  If,  instead  of  possessing  half  the  typical 
number  of  chromosomes,  the  germ-cells  possessed  the  full 
number,  then  at  each  sexual  act  of  fertilisation  the  chromosomes 
would  increase  in  geometrical  progression  ad  infinitum.  Such 
a  condition  of  affairs  would  be  obviously  impossible. 

All  living  organisms  begin  their  life  as  a  single  cell,  and 
within  that  cell  the  qualities  derived  from  both  parents  are 
centred.  That  cell  divides  into  two  daughter-cells,  and  these 
divide  again,  and  so  growth  proceeds  until  a  mass  of  cells  is 
formed.  Gradually  different  functions  are  taken  on  by  groups 
of  colls,  and  tissues  are  in  this  way  differentiated  until  finally  the 
perfect  adult  structure  is  attained.  Thus  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  hereditary  qualities  which  were  present  in  the  original  cell 
must  be  transmitted  from  cell  to  cell,  and  so  onwards  from 
generation  to  generation.  It  is  still  veiled  in  mystery  as  to  how 
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hereditary  qualities  are  carried  in  the  cell.  Some  cytologists 
ascribe  this  all-important  function  to  the  chromosomes.  They 
base  their  arguments  mainly  on  the  fact  that  the  reappearance 
of  the  chromosomes  at  each  successive  nuclear  division,  not  only 
in  their  constant  numbers,  but  even  repeating  certain  variations 
in  their  size  and  shape  which  may  be  typical  of  the  nuclei  of 
that  particular  species,  must  point  to  their  significance.  Further, 
that  so  perfect  an  apparatus  as  the  spindle  has  been  evolved  in 
order  that  the  vital  part  of  the  nucleus,  the  chromatin,  may  be 
equally  distributed  between  the  daughter-cells.  Other  cytologists 
believe  that  the  chromosomes  are  but  a  physical  expression  of 
far  more  deeply  lying  entities,  which  are  as  yet  beyond  the  range 
of  man's  perception.  Moreover,  they  think  that  the  protoplasm, 
whose  activity  is  so  closely  co-ordinated  with  that  of  the  nucleus, 
has  probably  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  transmission  of 
hereditary  characters.  Of  recent  years  those  men  of  science  who 
are  working  at  the  problems  of  heredity  mainly  from  the  external 
characters  of  living  forms,  and  those  who  are  attacking  the 
question  from  the  actual  cells,  themselves  have  become  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  co-operation.  It  is  only  from  such  a  combination 
of  researches  that  a  solution  of  these  great  questions  connected 
with  heredity  and  development  can  be  forthcoming. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  been  performed  on  some  of 
the  unicellular  animals  in  order  to  prove  that  the  nucleus  is 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  cell.  It  was  found  that  if  one  of  these 
organisms  was  cut  into  two  portions,  that  section  which  possessed 
the  nucleus  lived,  and  regenerated  the  missing  parts  of 
the  animal,  whilst  that  which  was  deprived  of  the  nucleus 
died.  Again,  if  the  animal  was  so  divided  that  each  portion  had 
a  piece  of  nucleus,  but  the  pieces  were  of  different  sizes,  that 
portion  of  the  animal  which  contained  a  large  piece  of  nucleus 
was  able  to  regenerate  itself  in  twenty-four  hours,  whilst  the 
portion  with  a  relatively  small  piece  of  nucleus  took  proportion- 
ately longer  to  resume  its  normal  activity.  Verworn  in  1889 
showed  that  enucleated  fragments  of  protoplasm  continued  to 
move  for  some  time  after  the  operation  and  were  able  to  take 
in  food,  but  they  could  not  perform  the  function  of  digestion, 
neither  could  they  secrete  the  protective  shell  nor  the  slime  which 
enabled  them  to  adhere  to  foreign  objects.  All  these  observa- 
tions are  further  evidence  that  the  nucleus  controls  the  activities 
of  the  cell. 
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It  has  already  been  shown  that  all  living  things  are  composed 
of  cells.  An  organism  may  consist  of  many  cells  co-ordinated 
together  into  tissues,  each  tissue  fulfilling  its  allotted  task, 
or  an  organism  may  consist  throughout  its  life  of  but  one  cell, 
and  in  that  one  cell  all  the  functions  of  its  existence  are  centred. 
Whether  the  cell  is  a  unit  of  a  mass  or  whether  it  is  a  free  living 
and  separate  entity,  it  can  be  broadly  defined  as  a  mass  of 
nucleated  protoplasm.  Such  a  description  applies  to  the  simple 
little  amoeba  which  is  found  on  weeds  in  stagnant  water.  It  is 
a  minute  irregular  mass  of  colourless  protoplasm,  with  a  nucleus 
embedded  in  its  substance.  Respiration,  digestion,  reproduction, 
locomotion,  functions  which  in  higher  animals  are  allotted  to 
organs  specially  modified  and  adapted  for  the  one  particular  pur- 
pose, are  in  the  amoeba  all  performed  in  a  single  cell.  It  breathes 
by  means  of  its  protoplasm,  which  acts  as  a  porous  partition  and 
allows  the  carbonic  acid  to  escape  and  the  oxygen  to  pass  in. 
If  it  requires  food  it  pushes  out  blunt  processes  or  pseudopodia 
from  its  substance,  which  encircle  the  prey.  The  protoplasm  acts 
by  secreting  a  digestive  juice,  which  breaks  up  the  food  and 
renders  it  soluble,  so  that  it  can  be  received  between  the 
ultimate  particles  of  living  protoplasm.  Finally  the  object  and 
goal  of  every  animal's  existence  is  the  perpetuation  of  its  kind. 
Growth,  nutrition,  the  struggle  for  life,  all  culminate  in  the 
provision  for  posterity.  Some  of  the  lowly  animals  exhibit  the 
very  simplest  mode  of  reproduction — a  splitting  of  the  simple 
individual  into  two.  The  nucleus  divides  first  by  direct  division. 
It  becomes  drawn  out  into  an  elongated  shape,  constricts  in  the 
middle,  and  finally  breaks  across  at  the  narrowed  portion.  Then 
each  daughter-nucleus  rounds  itself  off  and  moves  to  opposite 
extremities  of  the  cell.  A  groove  appears  in  the  protoplasm, 
which  deepens  until  it  finally  separates  the  hitherto  single 
amoeba  into  two  separate  individuals,  each  of  which  possesses 
a  nucleus.  The  amoeba  cannot  continue  to  divide  indefinitely  by 
fission.  Periodically  two  individuals  come  together  and  fuse. 
After  a  while  from  this  fused  mass  an  amoeba  with  renewed  vigour 
arises.  Sometimes  the  nucleus  of  an  amoeba  continues  to  divide 
witliout  a  corresponding  partition  of  the  protoplasm.  This 
amieba,  containing  many  nuclei,  surrounds  itself  with  a  thick 
geLitinous  wall  and  enters  upon  the  '  encysted  '  or  '  resting  ' 
sta^e.  Then  the  protoplasm  within  the  cyst  collects  round 
each  nucleus,  and  each  nucleus  with  its  allotted  protoplasm 
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becomes  a  young  amoeba.  In  time  the  wall  of  the  cyst  bursts 
and  the  young  amcebse  are  liberated  and  enter  upon  a  free  living 
existence.  They  grow  and  become  like  the  adult  form.  No 
typical  '  indirect  '  nuclear  division  has  been  seen  in  amoeba, 
though  a  more  complicated  nuclear  division  than  that  of  simple 
bipartition  has  been  recorded.  In  many  unicellular  animals  and 
plants  spindles  and  chromosomes  are  to  be  found,  but  as  a  rule 
these  division  figures  are  simpler  than  those  of  the  higher 
organisms.  It  has  been  shown  that  fragments  of  protoplasm  of 
amoebae,  deprived  of  the  nucleus,  can  live  for  as  long  as  fourteen 
days  and  exhibit  movement,  but  food  cannot  be  taken  in,  and  they 
have  no  power  of  adherence  to  the  substratum.  At  the  end  of 
about  fourteen  days  their  movements  cease  and  they  die. 

In  these  few  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  suggest  some 
of  the  great  problems  that  lie  hidden  in  the  cell,  problems  relating 
to  heredity  and  to  life  and  death.  It  is  only  recently  that  workers 
on  heredity,  who  base  their  calculations  mainly  on  observation 
of  the  external  features,  have  come  to  see  that  their  work  must 
be  in  collaboration  with  that  of  cytologists  who  investigate  the 
conditions  in  the  cells  themselves,  the  inner  workings  of  which 
have  their  visible  expression  in  outward  appearances.  With 
such  a  combination  of  workers,  far-reaching  results  may  be  hoped 
for.  On  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  heredity  rests  the  possi- 
bility of  solving  the  ethical  problems  connected  with  social 
questions,  problems  which  at  the  present  time  confront  the  world 
with  a  most  formidable  aspect. 

Again,  as  we  have  seen,  health  depends  on  the  normal  activity 
of  the  cells.  If  that  activity  is  impeded  or  turned  aside,  a  patho- 
logical condition  supervenes  and  disease  results.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  over-estimate  the  value  to  be  attached  to  the  attain- 
ment of  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  cell. 
In  this  field  cytologists  and  chemists  are  working  together.  When 
the  normal  life  of  the  cell  can  be  gauged  and  the  conditions  which 
entail  the  preservation  of  its  activities  are  understood,  then  man 
will  be  armed  with  a  powerful  weapon  wherewith  to  stay  the 
course  of  disease. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  impress  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  the  cell.  Each  year  brings  fresh  discoveries  to  light,  but  the 
field  of  work  is  large  and  the  labourers  therein  are  comparatively 
few. 

LETTICE  DIGBY. 
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THE  MAN    WHO  LAUGHED. 

UPON  the  rough  cairn  of  stones  on  the  very  crest  of  dark  Slievemore 
a  man  was  seated,  watching  the  pearly  squadrons  of  the  mist  recoil 
and  shred  away  before  the  golden  lances  of  the  sun.  During  his 
upward  scramble  the  steep  hillside  and  all  the  world  above  and 
below  him  had  been  cloaked  in  the  clinging  vapour,  and  then,  quite 
suddenly,  the  miracle  had  been  wrought.  One  of  those  miracles  to 
which  Ireland  accustoms  her  lovers,  when  she  changes  all  in  a 
moment  from  a  weeping  tragic  woman  to  a  laughing,  bewitching, 
sunny  girl.  And  now  he  watched  the  sea  far  beneath  him,  revealed 
a^  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  curtain,  and  marvelled  at  the  vivid 
brilliance  of  the  narrow  band  of  green  water  that  glinted  between 
the  shoreward  line  of  frosty  foam  and  the  grey,  heaving,  outward 
waste.  And  whilst  that  wonder  was  still  unstaled  and  fresh  he 
turned  his  eyes,  like  a  very  epicure,  to  the  huddling  encircling  hills 
that  he  loved  already  as  though  he  had  been  bred  upon  their  slopes ; 
to  the  green  ridges  near  at  hand,  gentle  and  benign  beneath  the 
gleaming  swathes  of  golden  light;  and  beyond  them  to  where 
distance  lent  mystery  and  brooding  glamour  to  range  after  range 
that  reared  dark  crests  towards  the  ever-tender  Irish  sky.  And, 
looking,  he  knew  that  the  world  was  very  good. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  at  last  with  a  little  contented  sigh.  Hence- 
forward through  all  his  life,  he  promised  himself,  the  gods  should 
spread  these  pictures  before  his  eyes ;  and  yet  he  grudged  to  turn 
from  them  now  even  for  a  while.  But  the  shadows  were  lengthen- 
ing, and  he  turned  to  go  with  a  little  laugh  at  his  own  folly.  He 
riad  the  eyes  of  a  dreamer  and  the  jutting  nose  and  jaw  of  a  man 
of  action,  and  when  he  laughed  his  face  was  curiously  boyish. 
Always  it  was  full  of  a  certain  vivid  joy  of  life,  and  yet  behind  that 
joy  there  seemed  to  lurk  a  perpetual  shadow — a  cunning  shadow 
that  bided  its  time  and  intruded  at  weary  or  unwatchful  hours. 
For  the  rest,  he  was  very  tall,  and  his  gaunt  big-framed  body  gave 
promise  of  active  strength. 

As  he  slipped  and  swung  his  way  down  the  muddy  flank  of 
SI  ievemore  there  was  a  new  and  strange  content  in  the  heart  of  this 
Arthur  Boden,  writer  of  plays  and  sometime  struggling  scribbler. 
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It  appeared  to  him  that  at  thirty-five  his  dreams  had  all  come 
true.  He  recognised  the  unnatural  rarity  of  this.  After  ten  years 
of  savage  work  and  heart-break  and  disappointment,  success  had 
come  to  him  in  generous  measure.  He  was  aware  of  his  luck  :  he 
knew  that  better  men  had  toiled  their  lives  through  without  such 
fortune,  and  he  was  the  more  filled  with  gratitude.  Always  in  the 
dingy  poisonous  London  that  he  hated  he  had  kept  before  him 
the  memory  of  Achill  Island,  seen  once  upon  a  brief  holiday  and 
treasured  up  as  a  goal  of  long  effort  that  was  often  almost  hopeless. 
He  did  not  know  himself  how  many  times  he  had  sickened  with 
longing  for  that  green  distant  shred  of  the  world,  with  its  clean 
moist  air,  its  rolling  hills,  its  ever-courteous  soft-spoken  people, 
and  its  low  white  huts  that  Irish  exiles  dream  of.  And  now  the 
gods'  caprice  had  turned  his  dreams  to  facts  ! 

He  was  utterly  alone  in  the  world,  and  asked  no  pity  for  his 
state.  Here  upon  Achill  he  proposed  to  do  such  work  as  he  had 
never  yet  achieved,  alone  with  a  few  servants  in  the  white  rambling 
house  that,  with  its  riotous  neglected  garden,  he  had  rented  for  a 
song.  What  should  a  man  ask  more  ?  Kinsfolk  ?  He  had  been 
without  them  since  his  boyhood,  and  did  not  feel  their  lack. 
A  wife  ?  Well,  it  was  his  sober  theory,  based  upon  experience  and 
observation,  that  women  were  the  very  devil — clogs  to  a  man's 
dreams,  sore  hindrances  to  his  work  ! 

And  with  that  blasphemy  in  his  heart  Arthur  Boden  stepped 
from  the  boggy  turf  on  to  the  road,  and  was  aware — vividly  aware 
to  his  tingling  finger-tips — of  a  girl  riding  towards  him  with  the 
glow  of  the  sunset  soft  upon  her  face. 

It  was  as  though  she  had  borrowed  of  its  glory,  had  drawn  its 
golden  gleam  into  her  eyes  and  its  red  into  her  blood.  She  looked 
a  witch-maiden  of  the  glamorous  hills,  and  yet — oh,  upon  second 
thoughts,  she  was  most  assuredly  flesh  and  blood — warm  soft  flesh 
and  dancing  blood  !  He  had  not  dreamed  that  there  were  such 
women  in  the  world.  Such  a  laughing,  impudent,  lovely  face  he 
had  never  seen.  Impudent  ?  Yes,  the  word  is  displeasing,  but 
the  girl  was  earthy — daintily,  gloriously,  challengingly  earthy. 
Her  hair  was  a  soft  dark  brown,  her  eyes  were  a  wondrous  grey 
that  held  a  yellow  gleam,  and  the  warm  wet  rains  and  winds  had 
given  to  her  skin  the  delicacy  of  wild-rose  petals.  Her  head  and  her 
small  slender  feet  were  bare,  and  her  dress  was  coarse  and  rough. 
She  sat  sideways  with  a  wonderful  swaying  natural  grace  upon  the 
rump  of  a  gaunt  horse,  and  before  her  were  two  laden  panniers. 
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That  is  a  poor  shadow  of  the  glorious  vision  that  was  vouchsafed 
to  Arthur  Boden.  His  own  impressions  would,  no  doubt,  be 
better  worth  the  reading.  But  they  will  never  be  available.  As 
for  the  girl,  she  saw  a  straight- limbed  young  giant  swinging  upon 
her  I  suppose,  with  his  eyes  upon  her  face  full  of  a  half-dazed 
admiration.  It  should  be  said  of  her  that  she  was  something  of 
a  connoisseur  in  men  :  strength,  stature,  and  vivid  red-blooded 
energy  were  the  gods  of  her  worship.  This  man  was  after  her  own 
heart,  and — and  in  another  moment  he  would  be  past.  Women 
are  infinitely  resourceful.  This  one  slid  out  a  cautious  hand.  One 
of  the  panniers  fell  with  a  crash  upon  the  road. 

injustice  has  ever  been  the  lot  of  women.  Arthur  Boden  gave 
thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  lucky  accident,  rather  than  praise  where 
it  was  due.  He  lifted  his  cap,  and  the  girl,  seeing  him  heave  up 
the  heavy  pannier  with  scarcely  an  effort,  rejoiced  for  her  own 
simple  guile.  Something  of  the  pure  joy  of  an  artist  was  hers  at 
that,  moment.  Here  was  strength,  the  strength  she  worshipped ; 
hen;  was  such  an  unmarred  piece  of  God's  pottery  as  had  power  to 
stir  her  heart.  She  had  instinctive  aversion  for  a  cripple  or  weak- 
ness or  disease,  and  where  her  instincts  were  concerned  she  was 
primitive  as  any  savage.  It  seemed  to  be  scarcely  in  her  power  to 
hide  her  likings  and  their  opposites. 

When  the  panniers  were  securely  adjusted  once  more,  Arthur 
Boden  turned  and  paced  slowly  beside  the  horse  away  from  his 
own  home,  speaking  of  very  trifling  matters  and  listening  with 
charmed  ears  to  a  true  Irish  voice,  soft- toned  as  the  fading  lights  in 
the  western  sky. 

And  after  that  evening  they  met  again,  many  times.  They  met 
above  the  groined  Cathedral  Rocks,  upon  a  high  green  slope  through 
whose  breast  is  slashed  an  ever-deepening  cleft.  Down  that  cleft 
a  cascade  of  brown,  peaty,  foaming  water  tumbles  chattering  to 
the  >sea.  Upon  its  banks  grow  heather,  a  very  luxuriance  of  ferns, 
and  here  and  there  a  tall  stately  wild-foxglove.  Deep  in  that 
fair}  glen  they  met,  hid  from  all  curious  eyes  ;  and  there  the  man 
told  to  the  girl  the  oldest  story  in  the  world,  couched  royally  upon 
the  .springy  heather,  with  the  low  vault  of  the  soft  grey  sky  above 
their  heads,  and  in  their  ears  the  song  of  the  babbling  water  and 
the  $  low  moan  of  the  sea.  The  girl  would  lie  there,  silently  for  the 
most  part,  with  her  restless  eyes  upon  the  delicate  green  lacework 
of  tlie  water  plants  frosted  with  gleaming  spray.  He  made  love  to 
her  MS  reverently  as  though  she  had  been  a  king's  daughter  and  he 
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a  wandering  knight.  The  man  was  something  of  an  anachronism — 
there  was  in  him  a  mediaeval  strain  that  made  for  honesty.  One 
wonders  what  the  girl  thought  of  his  dreams  and  airy  fancies — 
frank  pagan  that  she  was,  with  her  worship  of  mere  brawn  and 
muscle.  One  imagines  that  often  she  would  be  puzzled  and 
weary. 

Or  they  would  walk  at  sunset  upon  those  level  sands  below  the 
pink  Cathedral  Rocks,  when  all  the  world  was  hushed  to  a  sleepy 
golden  silence,  when  the  sea  was  gentle  as  a  drowsy  child,  when  the 
sky  was  a  giant  opal  tenderly  flushed  and  tinged  with  slow-changing 
glories  of  colour.  And  far  away  from  them,  perhaps,  like  a  quaint 
frieze  in  the  still,  radiant  light,  would  move  the  only  other  living 
creatures  in  the  world — a  man  and  a  skinny  pony  laden  with  long- 
leaved  kelp. 

And  the  girl  would  wonder  sometimes  if  she  were  dreaming — 
if  it  were  indeed  herself,  Norah  Demmery,  whom  the  rich  English 
gentleman  was  wooing  in  a  fashion  so  strangely  humble.  It  is 
probable  that  she  herself  would  have  preferred  methods  more 
arrogant  and  direct.  Nevertheless,  she  was  happy,  for  the  man — 
such  of  him,  at  least,  as  she  could  understand — was  all  that  she 
would  have  wished  her  man  to  be. 

And  since  he  was  a  dreamer  and  curiously  honest,  as  has  been 
said,  her  happiness  was  not  marred  in  ugly  fashion.  Her  aunt  and 
the  women  of  her  village  looked  for  a  tragedy,  gossiping  volubly 
about  their  meetings,  but  made  no  move  to  turn  her  from  her 
dangerous  path,  knowing  and  fearing  her  stubborn  wilful  pride. 
Instead,  it  was  a  triumph  that  she  was  able  to  flaunt  before  their 
eyes.  For  Arthur  Boden,  alone  in  the  world  as  he  was,  with  none 
whom  he  need  consider,  had  set  one  purpose  before  him  from  the 
moment  when  he  had  first  spoken  in  the  sunset  glow  with  that  bare- 
footed peasant  girl  upon  the  horse.  Say  if  you  will  that  he  was 
a  Quixote,  a  fool,  or  made  drunken  by  the  gleam  of  her  grey  eyes. 
At  the  least,  he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife. 

He  did  not  readily  forget  the  utterly  incredulous  joy  with 
which  she  received  his  simple  words.  It  was  a  revelation,  sinister 
enough  in  its  way,  of  the  view  that  she  had  held  of  his  intentions. 

'  Oh,  but  ye  will  not  be  meaning  it  ? '  she  gasped. 

And  when  he  assured  her  that  he  did,  she  did  not  answer  him 
at  once  in  words.  She  put  her  arms  about  him,  with  as  little  false 
shame  and  hesitation  as  a  savage  woman  might  have  shown,  and 
kissed  him  upon  the  lips.  Her  own  were  warm  with  tingling  life 
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and  passion,  such  strong  life  and  passion  as  she  recognised  and 
worshipped  in  the  man  who  loved  her. 

'  Oh,  but  I  love  ye — I  love  ye — I  love  ye  ! '  she  whispered. 

And  it  is  probable  enough  that  for  the  time,  and  in  her  own 
fashion,  she  did  love  him. 

In  one  respect  at  least  her  humble  station  made  definitely  for 
the  happiness  of  her  lover.  He  was  spared  the  irksome  duties  and 
requirements  of  the  orthodox  engagement  between  equals.  From 
him  were  exacted  no  soul- wearying  visitations  in  which  he  must 
be  displayed  to  bored  disparaging  relatives  as  the  captive  of  his 
lady's  bow  and  spear.  Nevertheless,  one  rather  striking  interview 
did  fall  to  his  lot. 

It  took  place  at  his  own  house  upon  the  morning  after  Norah 
Lad  accepted  him.  He  had  just  completed  an  immorally  late 
breakfast  when  his  henchman  Bryan  ushered  in  a  visitor  upon 
him  with  characteristic  lack  of  forethought  or  warning. 

4  Miss  Katie  Demmery,  sorr  ! '  announced  Bryan,  and  stood  with 
his  huge  hand  upon  the  door  surveying  his  startled  master  with  a 
wide  and  benignant  grin. 

Arthur  Boden  found  himself  welcoming  a  very  tiny  lady,  bare- 
footed and  beshawled.  Her  hair  was  grey  and  a  trifle  unkempt, 
her  black  eyes  were  very  bright,  and,  with  her  wide,  almost  toothless 
mouth,  they  gave  a  curiously  elfin  look  to  the  small  wrinkled  face. 
Ic  was  a  countenance  for  which  one  felt  an  instinctive  regard. 

'  Er — you  will  be  Norah's  aunt  ?  '  Arthur  Boden  said  when  his 
guest  was  seated. 

'  Yes,  I'm  her  aunt,'  Miss  Demmery  assented  briskly.  '  And  so 
ye're  for  marrying  my  niece  ?  ' 

Arthur  Boden  admitted  that  this  was  his  intention.  He  also 
murmured  of  his  pleasure  at  making  the  acquaintance  of  her 
relative.  And  then  a  rather  dreadful  silence  settled  down  upon 
the  pair. 

It  was  unhappily  obvious  that  a  sudden  and  unexpected  wave 
of  shyness  had  engulfed  Miss  Demmery.  It  communicated  its 
malign  discomfort  to  Arthur  Boden,  who  was  seldom  possessed  of 
the  gift  of  fluent  speech.  For  perhaps  five  minutes  the  strange 
couple  exchanged  jerky  and  monosyllabic  platitudes,  and  then  with 
a  sudden  air  of  desperate  resolution  the  visitor  drew  a  short  black 
clay  pipe  from  her  pocket. 

'  If  ye  will  excuse  me,'  she  said  courteously,  '  I  will  be  lighting 
up.  'Tis  easier  speaking  so.' 
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Arthur  Boden  could  have  embraced  her  in  pure  gratitude  as 
he  handed  over  his  own  pouch  and  then  hastened  to  follow  the 
happy  precedent.  The  effect  was  magical.  Miss  Demmery  abruptly 
became  voluble  and  even  eloquent  from  the  heart  of  a  blue  vaporous 
cloud. 

'  Sure,  and  I  am  glad  that  ye  are  foine  and  big,'  she  began. 
k  'Twould  never  have  done  if  ye  had  been  a  little  mean  man.  Such 
could  never  keep  Norah  happy  long.  Now,  young  man,  if  ye  have 
the  patience  to  listen,  I've  ridden  over  on  me  ould  horse  to  give  ye 
me  blessing  and  wan  word  of  good  advice.' 

Arthur  Boden  endeavoured  to  express  his  acknowledgments, 
but  his  visitor  waved  a  tiny  wrinkled  hand. 

4  Hear  me  out,  sorr,  I  beg.  I  wish  ye  happiness  and  I  thank  ye 
for  your  honest  dealing.  And  ye  may  be  said  to  have  done  well 
for  yourself.  Norah  is  poor  and  wanting  in  learning  maybe,  but 
pretty  enough  for  a  queen  is  she,  from  the  little  feet  av  her  to  the 
crown  av  her  head.  And  a  good  wife  she  will  be  to  ye,  if  ye  have 
the  sinse  to  do  me  bidding.' 

Arthur  Boden  would  have  spoken,  but  Miss  Demmery's  shyness 
had  given  place  to  a  very  flood  of  words. 

4  It  is  firm  with  her  that  ye  will  need  to  be.  She  is  made  so 
that  she  will  only  heed  the  man  that  is  stronger  than  she.  Every 
man  that  has  set  eyes  on  her  face  has  been  for  worshipping  her, 
but  only  wan  of  thim  all  tuk  her  the  right  way.  And  that  wan 
was  Mike  Dillon,  her  own  seventh  cousin,  lately  come  from  Cork. 
A  foine  big  man  like  yerself  is  he,  with  strong  red  hair,  and  the 
tongue  av  him  is  as  rough  as  his  hands.  He  came  about  his  courting, 
and  when  he  spoke  to  her  ye  would  have  thought  ne  was  speaking 
to  his  dog.  And  believe  me,  sorr,  if  ye  can,  he  was  the  only  wan 
av  thim  to  whom  she  gave  ear  at  all.  I  had  it  in  me  mind  that  he 
would  wed  her — until  ye  came  along,  sorr.  And  I  say  to  ye,  be 
firm  with  the  girl.  Upon  me  sowl,  I  speak  truth  when  I  say  that 
I  believe  it  would  be  for  her  happiness  if  ye  tuk  a  stick  to  her  at 
times  !  She  would  be  thinking  the  more  av  ye  for  it.  Be  her 
master,  sorr,  and  your  childer  and  your  childers'  childer  shall  rise 
up  and  call  you  blessed  !  ' 

Arthur  Boden  was  conscious  of  half-amused  indignation.  To 
him  his  guest  appeared  needlessly  pessimistic  and,  in  her  last 
words,  almost  indelicately  premature.  But  what  may  be  said  or 
done  by  the  most  justly  incensed  lover  to  a  tiny  lady  whose  inten- 
tions are  most  obviously  of  the  best  and  kindest  ?  He  could  only 
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murmur  his  thanks,  and,  when  Miss  Demmery  remarked,  '  I  will 
be  going  now,  sorr,  and  thank  ye  for  yer  patient  hearing  !  '  escort 
her  to  the  doorstep,  whence  she  skipped  nimbly  and  unaided 
to  the  back  of  her  Rosinante.  There  was  laughter  in  his  eyes  as 
he  watched  her  ride  away.  To  think  of  his  taking  a  stick  to  his 
delicate  Norah  !  What  could  Miss  Demmery,  well-meaning  as  she 
was,  know  of  the  real  nature  of  her  niece,  which  had  been  revealed 
only  to  his  eyes  ?  He  dismissed  the  matter  from  his  mind 
triumphantly ;  but  her  reference  to  Mr.  Mike  Dillon  was  to  come 
back  to  him  at  its  appointed  season. 

So  they  were  married,  and  for  a  year  they  were  curiously, 
surprisingly  happy.  Also,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that,  but  for  the 
mocking  perversity  of  fate,  their  happiness  would  have  endured — 
that  their  lives  would  have  been  gayer  than  is  common  in  this  grey 
world  of  compromise.  Her  beauty  was  always  fresh  to  his  eyes, 
and  she  possessed  much  of  the  charm  and  exquisite  tact  and  courtesy 
that  are  natural  to  the  Irish.  Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  in  their 
caso  the  dreary  course  that  seems  inevitable  with  so  rash  and  ill- 
assorted  a  marriage  did  not  ensue ;  to  the  very  end  the  man  did 
not  change  or  weary.  In  that  year  he  even  found  forgetfulness  of 
the  dark  shadow  of  fear  that  had  always  crouched  at  the  back  of 
his  mind,  whose  dim  menace  had  given  to  his  face  its  sombre 
quality  when  it  was  at  rest. 

And  it  seems  that  the  girl  was  equally  content.  Her  love  may 
not  have  been  of  the  spirit,  but  it  was  genuine  of  its  kind.  He 
had  given  her  himself,  his  virile  strength  and  body,  and  it  was  these 
tha^  she  adored.  Also,  as  I  think,  she  loved  him  for  his  love  of 
here  elf,  and  was  grateful  for  his  constant  tenderness,  for  the  clothes 
and  jewels  that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  press  upon  her.  Certainly 
she  could  take  but  little  interest  in  his  work,  and  in  some  moods 
he  v/as  beyond  her  understanding ;  but  she  was  content  to  await 
his  return  to  her  more  simple  levels.  To  those  who  judge  life  with 
sanity  for  what  it  is — essentially  a  compromise — their  future  should 
havo  appeared  sufficiently  bright.  And  then  the  sword  that  he 
had  always  dreaded  fell. 

He  awoke  one  morning  with  misty  clouded  sight,  and  with  his 
left  hand  and  arm  numb  and  useless.  He  did  not  pray  or  make 
moa  n  or  outcry  ;  he  accepted  what  had  come  to  him  with  dumb 
final  ity.  In  the  past  he  had  prayed  often,  sometimes  with  sweating 
terror,  that  this  hour  might  never  dawn  upon  him  ;  but  it  appeared 
that  his  prayers  had  not  been  heard.  The  devilish  thing  was  no 
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mystery  to  him  ;  he  had  nothing  to  learn  about  it.  He  had  seen 
his  father  stricken  down  from  health  and  strength,  to  live  for  years 
a  blind,  dumb,  paralysed  log.  And  now  he  was  to  become  the  like. 
One  wonders  if  in  his  first  agony  he  was  great  enough  to  spare  pity 
for  the  girl  he  had  made  his  wife.  Beyond  all  doubt  he  under- 
stood what  the  tragedy  would  mean  for  her. 

She  seems  to  have  behaved  wonderfully  well  through  the  first 
terrible  days.  Most  of  us,  for  all  our  weakness,  can  rise  to  emer- 
gencies :  it  is  in  long  endurance  that  we  are  found  wanting.  She 
waited  assiduously  upon  her  husband  ;  she  received  the  great 
doctor  who  was  summoned  from  London,  and  listened  with  courage 
and  intelligence  to  his  verdict.  It  appeared  that  nothing  could 
save  Arthur  Boden's  sight,  and  that  he  would  never  recover  the  use 
of  his  left  arm  ;  but  there  was  hope  that  the  disease  would  spread 
no  further,  at  any  rate  for  a  time.  The  doctor  was  so  great  that  he 
could  afford  to  be  mercifully  explicit  and  almost  human.  When 
he  had  driven  away,  she  went  slowly  up  to  her  husband's  room. 

He  had  to  be  told.  The  doctor  had  said  that,  upon  the  whole, 
it  was  best  that  he  should  be  told  the  truth.  He  turned  his  face 
slowly  towards  her  as  she  entered  the  room,  and  he  contrived  to 
smile  faintly.  I  think  that  he  was  rather  braver  than  are  most 
men.  From  the  first  he  had  allowed  himself  no  outbreak  of  misery 
or  complaint,  and  now  he  had  himself  well  in  hand  to  hear  her 
tidings.  But  I  suppose  it  is  hope  that  makes  cowards  of  men. 
And  from  the  first  he  had  known  no  hope  at  all. 

'  What  does  he  say,  Norah  ?  '  he  asked.  And  when  she  had 
told  him  his  fate  in  a  broken  voice,  he  made  a  little  gesture  of 
surprise  with  his  right  hand. 

'  So  I  am  not  to  be  quite  helpless — yet  ?  '  he  asked.  *  But  I  am 
to  be  blind  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  dear/  she  answered,  and  her  voice  was  dull  and  listless. 
He  lay  and  seemed  to  think  for  a  while.  I  suppose  that  his  words, 
when  he  spoke  at  last,  were  rather  curious,  seeing  that  man  is,  by 
long  and  accepted  tradition,  a  selfish  animal. 

'  It  is  rather  rough  on  you,  dear/'  he  said  slowly.  '  A  quicker 
business  would  have  been  more  merciful — all  round.  Yes,  it  is  very 
rough  on  you.' 

And  then,  because  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  was  very 
rough  on  her,  and  also  because  she  was  moved  by  his  selfless  courage, 
she  quite  broke  down,  putting  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  crying 
very  bitterly.  And  if  her  misery  fretted  the  sick  man's  strained 
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nerves,  he  contrived  at  least  to  hide  the  fact.  This  curious  instinct 
that  men  call  Love  will  sometimes  give  greatness  to  its  victims. 

'  We  have  got  to  look  things  in  the  face,  dear,'  he  said  when 
she  was  calmer.  '  I  shall  be  abominably  helpless,  I  suppose — at 
any  rate  at  first.  Oh,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  a  sickening  nuisance 
to  everyone  about  me  !  Do  you  think — do  you  think  you'll  have 
the  pluck  and  patience  to  bear  with  me — to  put  up  with  all  the 
bother  ?  ' 

She  bent  down  and  kissed  his  cheek  without  words.  His  example 
had  uplifted  her,  and  at  the  moment  she  was  capable  of  any  patience 
and  sacrifice. 

4  Thank  you,  dear,'  he  said  gently.  '  Well,  at  any  rate  we  sha'n't 
starve  for  a  long  while  yet.  The  gods  alone  know  if  I  shall  ever 
grind  out  any  more  respectable  work.  How  does  one  manage  with 
dictation,  I  wonder  ?  Well,  sufficient  for  the  day  ! ' 

She  whispered  that  indeed  she  would  help  him  all  she  could. 

'  Then  I'm  not  afraid,'  he  said,  very  low.  '  If  you  will  be  good 
to  me  I  don't  ask  much  more.  You  see — you  are  pretty  well  all 
that  I  have — now.' 

He  put  up  his  right  hand  rather  feebly  and  touched  her  soft 
hair.  The  movement  seemed  to  bring  home  his  weak  helplessness 
to  her.  He  felt  her  shiver  a  little.  She  was  wondering,  with  a 
kind  of  vague  horror  of  herself,  how  long — how  long  it  would  be 
before  he  became  hateful  to  her. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  ever  came  to  that.  For  weeks  after  their 
talk  together  she  was  very  good  to  him,  very  gentle,  very  patient. 
When  in  a  little  while  sight  left  his  eyes  forever,  it  was  she  who 
helped  him  in  the  long  daily  annoyance  of  dressing,  who  cut  up 
his  food,  and  guided  him  upon  his  slow  walks.  And  let  it  be  said 
for  her  that  in  those  days  she  bore  well  with  his  occasional  gusts  of 
anger  and  irritation ;  for  the  man  was  human  after  all,  and  there 
were  times  when  his  chains  bit  sorely. 

Only— only  as  the  weeks  lengthened  into  months  she  began  to 
weary.  Few  of  us  will  admit  the  tragic  fate  about  ourselves,  but 
it  is  probable  that  we  all  have  our  limitations.  Nature  in  her  case 
had  not  been  ungenerous,  but  it  had  not  intended  her  for  a  long, 
hard,  exacting  role  that  perhaps  some  few  mothers  alone  could  fill 
to  perfection.  In  effect,  marriage,  as  contrasted  with  maternity,  is, 
amongst  many  other  things,  a  bargain — and  her  husband  had 
failed  her  in  his  side  of  theirs.  She  did  not  put  this  thought  into 
words  even  to  herself,  but  it  lay  at  the  back  of  her  mind.  It  was 
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not  to  marry  a  blind  partially  crippled  invalid  that  she  had  thrown 
over — other  men.  And  one  man  in  particular. 

One  presumes,  given  the  girl  as  she  was,  human  and  limited,  that 
it  was  natural  that  she  should  come  to  think  more  and  more  of  that 
one  man.  She  had  been  very  near  to  marriage  with  him  once, 
until  a  more  dazzling  prospect  had  revealed  itself.  In  a  way  he 
had  appealed  to  her  fancy  more  vividly  even  than  the  man  whom 
she  had  chosen.  His  rough  dominance,  his  almost  brutal  strength, 
had  given  curious  satisfaction  to  her  primitive  womanhood.  In  that 
coarsely  hewn  tawny-haired  giant  she  had  seen  her  fitting  mate. 
Now  that  the  long  years  stretched  before  her,  empty  of  thrilling 
life — now  that  the  first  excitement  and  uplifting  were  over,  and  only 
the  dull  dragging  round  remained,  she  began  constantly  to  indulge 
in  ignoble  self-pity  and  in  yearning  for  all  that  she  had  lost. 

And  her  temptation  was  dangerously  within  her  reach.  Michael 
Dillon  had  begun  to  haunt  the  precincts  of  her  home.  Sometimes 
of  an  evening  she  would  see  him  from  a  window  wandering  moodily 
to  and  fro  with  his  sullen  eyes  upon  the  house.  Once  when  she 
went  out  alone  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  he  spoke  to  her.  And 
it  was  as  though  he  had  guessed  her  most  secret  thoughts.  She 
broke  away  from  him  indignantly,  but  his  words  stayed  in  her 
memory. 

And  yet  she  might  never  have  failed — for  she  was  not  wanting  in 
generous  instincts — had  it  not  been  for  her  husband.  Certainly  it 
was  he  who  precipitated  the  crisis.  For  with  uncanny  instinct  he 
became  conscious  of  the  danger,  and  he  was  so  unwise  as  to  show 
his  fears.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  illness  had  dulled  his  finer 
intuition,  that  sick  consciousness  of  his  own  impotence  drove  him 
into  the  worst  course  he  could  have  chosen.  He  became  fretfully 
jealous,  without  open  allusion  to  the  cause  of  his  distrust,  and 
unreasonably  exacting  of  his  wife's  care.  He  would  have  her 
always  chained  to  his  side,  would  accept  no  other  aid  or  service. 
Only  very  perfect  love  and  sympathy  could  have  borne  with  his 
querulous  demands.  As  it  was,  there  came  a  day  when  the 
snapping-point  was  reached. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  Norah  sent  for  her  younger  sister 
Kathleen  and  spoke  with  her  in  her  own  room.  She  revealed  the 
glories  of  a  certain  new  dress  that  awoke  unconcealed  envy  and 
admiration  in  the  girl.  Kathleen  had  something  of  her  sister's 
beauty  and  an  even  greater  craving  for  its  adornment. 
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'  Would  you  care  to  be  wearing  it,  Kathleen  ? '  Norah  asked, 
and  Kathleen  assented  with  wondering  eagerness. 

'  You  shall  wear  it  this  very  night  if  you  choose,'  Norah  said  ; 
and  then,  '  See  here,  Kathleen,  I  can  endure  to  be  shut  up  in  this 
house  no  longer.  I  cannot  bear  it ;  it  is  as  though  I  were  in  prison. 
I  must  slip  out  to-night  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  you  shall  take  my 
place.' 

'  How  will  I  be  taking  your  place  ? '  Kathleen  asked,  amazed. 

'  You  must  sit  with  Arthur,  and  he  will  be  taking  you  for  me. 
Oh,  it  will  be  easy  !  He  can  see  nothing,  and  your  voice  has  always 
been  like  mine.  How  often  has  Aunt  Katie  mistaken  it  ?  He  will 
not  even  know  that  you  are  in  the  house ;  and  then  I  shall  come 
back,  and  he  will  never  guess.' 

Kathleen  stared  at  her  sister  with  troubled  eyes. 

'  Oh,  I  cannot  do  it,  Norah  !     What  if  he  finds  me  out  ?  ' 

'  How  will  he  be  finding  ?  You  shall  wear  my  rings,  for  now  he 
is  ever  holding  my  hands.  Oh,  I  come  near  to  screaming  at  times  ! 
And,  Kathleen,  see  this  necklace  that  he  gave  me — you  shall  wear 
that  to-night ! ' 

Barefooted  Kathleen  was  visibly  shaken. 

'  I  don't  think  that  I  dare  do  it !  Oh,  Norah,  why  will  ye 
be  wanting  to  go  out  to-night  ?  Ye  will  do  nothing — nothing 
wrong  ?  ' 

Norah  flushed  angrily. 

'  What  wrong  should  I  be  doing  ?  I  am  going  out — alone — that 
I  may  breathe  the  air  again,  and  see  the  moon  on  the  sea.  Oh,  I 
shall  be  going  mad  if  I  do  not  go  !  He  will  not  bear  me  out  of  his 
sight,  Kathleen.  He  knows  that  I  am  in  my  room  this  moment, 
but  in  a  little  while  he  will  be  sending  for  me  and  he  will  be  angry. 
H<',  will  sit  for  hours,  saying  never  a  word  maybe,  but  staring  at  me 
with  his  blind  eyes.  I  am  like  to  choke — to  choke  !  ' 

Kathleen  was  moved,  but  scarcely  convinced.  It  is  upon  a  man 
that  a  woman's  emotion  works  its  full  effect. 

4  Ye  will  go  walking  alone,  for  sure,  Norah  ?  There  is  that  great 
thief,  Mike  Dillon ' 

Norah  stamped  on  the  floor. 

'  Mike  Dillon  ?  What  is  he  to  me,  then  ?  I  have  not  spoken 
to  him  for  this  year.  .  .  .  You  must  do  it,  Kathleen  darlin' — oh, 
you  must !  Come,  try  on  the  pretty  gown  that  we  may  see  how  it 
becomes  you.' 

Her  will  was  the  stronger.     And  the  appeal  to  Kathleen's  starved 
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vanity  was  not  in  vain.  When  she  saw  herself  in  the  long  mirror, 
with  her  cheeks  softly  flushed,  her  dark  half-frightened  eyes  agleam, 
and  all  her  beauty  marvellously  heightened  by  the  lovely  shimmering 
gown,  she  began  to  yield.  And  when  the  rings  were  upon  her 
slim  fingers  and  the  cold  stones  about  her  neck,  she  had  no  heart 
to  draw  back,  to  take  them  off.  Oh,  she  must  be  pretty,  really 
pretty,  for  a  little  while  ! 

' 1  will  do  it,  Norah,  but— but ' 

Norah  kissed  her. 

4  You  are  the  darlin'  of  the  world  !  And  it  will  all  be  well.  Now 
you  shall  stay  here,  where  no  one  will  come,  whilst  I  go  down  to 
dinner.  I  will  come  up  for  you  when  it  is  time.' 

She  left  Kathleen,  trembling  but  elated,  in  the  twilight,  and 
hastened  down  to  the  dining-room.  There  she  bore  with  patience 
her  husband's  peevish  reproaches  for  her  long  absence,  the  while 
she  aided  his  helplessness  with  gentle  skill.  The  maid  who  waited 
noticed  that  her  mistress  spoke  to  the  master  more  brightly  and  with 
more  affection  than  had  been  her  habit  of  late.  When  the  meal 
was  ended  Norah  led  her  husband  into  the  drawing-room,  and  then 
darted  upstairs  upon  some  trivial  excuse. 

She  found  Kathleen  suffering  from  the  terrors  of  reaction. 

'  Oh,  but  I  am  afraid  to  do  it,  Norah  !  What  will  I  say  to  him 
when  he  speaks  ?  ' 

*  Answer  him  quite  quietly.  But  likely  enough  he  will  scarcely 
speak.  He  is  sulking  because  I  was  so  long  in  my  room  before 
dinner.  Oh,  it  will  be  easy,  Kathleen  darlin'  ! ' 

Once  again  the  stronger  will  prevailed.  Kathleen  suffered  her 
sister  to  lead  her  to  the  threshold  of  the  drawing-room.  When  the 
door  had  closed  upon  her,  Norah  listened  for  a  moment,  then  drew 
a  shawl  about  her  head  and  shoulders  and  passed  noiselessly  out 
into  the  open  air.  Her  eyes  were  shining  and  her  blood  was  dancing 
like  a  flame. 

Kathleen  walked  tremulously  to  the  sofa  and  sat  down.  A  book 
was  within  her  reach  and  she  picked  it  up  thankfully,  although  she 
was  no  reader.  In  a  moment  she  ventured  to  steal  a  glance  at 
her  brother-in-law.  She  had  scarcely  seen  him  since  his  illness,  and 
she  was  shocked  at  the  change  in  his  appearance.  The  skin  of  his 
face  was  loose  and  wrinkled ;  there  were  deep  pinched  lines  about 
his  mouth  and  eyes,  and  his  shoulders  were  bent  and  shrunken.  He 
was  crouched  in  a  great  chair  with  his  loose  hands  before  him,  and 
all  his  attitude  was  listless  and  very  weary. 
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As  she  still  looked  with  pitying  eyes  he  glanced  up  sharply  in 
her  direction,  and  she  almost  cried  aloud,  forgetting  for  the  moment 
that  he  could  not  see. 

'  What  are  you  doing,  Norah  ? '  he  asked  suspiciously. 
'  I — I  am  reading — dear,'  she  faltered,  and  it  filled  her  with 
tenor  to  note  how  he  started  at  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

;  Have  you  a  cold  ? '  he  asked  quickly.  '  Your  voice  sounds — 
thic  k.'  His  hearing  had  grown  wonderfully  delicate  since  the  loss 
of  tis  sight. 

Yes,  I  have— a  little  cold,'  she  answered  nervously,  and  he 
seemed  satisfied. 

c  Reading,  are  you  ? '  he  asked  querulously.  '  Well,  /  cannot 
read,  of  course.  But  you  would  hardly  think  of  that ! ' 

1  What — what  would  you  like  me  to  do,  dear  ?  '  she  asked  very 
timidly.  She  was  beginning  to  realise  the  nature  of  the  ordeal 
before  her,  and  she  would  have  given  anything  in  the  world  for  a 
chance  of  escape. 

'  I — oh,  I  should  like  you  to  go  on  reading,  of  course,'  he  answered 
harshly,  and  then  suddenly  his  voice  and  his  worn  face  changed 
and  softened.  '  Oh,  but  I  am  a  selfish  beast ! '  he  muttered.  '  I 
spoke  to  you  like  a  brute  at  dinner,  Norah,  and  you  were  good  to 
me.  I — I  hardly  know  what  I  am  saying  nowadays  ! ' 

He  rose  unsteadily  to  his  feet  and  looked  towards  her. 

'  You  are  on  the  sofa,  are  you  not  ? '  he  said.  '  I  am  coming 
there  too,  if  I  may.' 

He  moved  towards  her,  and  she  put  out  her  hand  to  guide  him 
to  a  seat.  But  he  lowered  himself  awkwardly,  groping  for  support 
with  his  one  effective  hand,  until  he  was  kneeling  beside  her.  He 
touched  her  hand  with  his  lips,  and  again  he  seemed  to  be  startled. 

'  It — it  is  you,  Norah,  is  it  not  ?  '  he  asked,  as  though  in  joke. 
But  there  was  fear  in  his  voice. 

Yes,  it  is  I,  dear,'  she  murmured  faintly. 

He  felt  the  rings  upon  her  fingers,  and  nodded. 

1  Yes,  yes,  I  was  only  in  fun,  of  course,'  he  whispered.  '  Who 
should  it  be  but  you  ?  who  else  would  put  up  with  a  helpless  churl 
like  me  ?  Oh,  my  darling,  my  sweet,  I  have  made  it  very  hard  for 
you  of  late  !  I  have  visited  my  own  hurt  on  you,  like  any  coward. 
But,  oh  my  dear,  my  dear,  you  will  just  have  to  try  to  forgive  me — 
have  to  try  to  bear  with  me  ! ' 

She  whispered  something  in  answer — what,  she  scarcely  knew. 

'  I've  brought  you  nothing  but  sorrow,'  he  said, 4  and  yet  indeed 
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I  love  you  so — I  love  you  so.  But  I've  been  thinking  these  last  days, 
and  I  see  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  you  if  we  had  never 
met.  You  could  have  married — Mike  Dillon,  and — and  have  been 
happy  with  him.' 

She  was  trembling  violently  and  could  not  speak.  He  waited  a 
moment,  and  then  his  face  lost  its  dignity  and  became  suddenly 
weak  and  childish. 

'  But  you — you  won't  go  to  him  now,  Norah ! '  he  pleaded. 
'  You  won't  leave  me — you  would  never  have  the  heart  to  leave  me, 
dear  !  Because  I'm  all  alone — all  alone  in  the  dark  now,  Norah,  but 
for  you  ! '  His  lips  trembled  feebly,  and  his  blind  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  They  were  upturned  imploringly  towards  her  face. 

And  then  I  fancy  that  for  a  moment  she  forgot  her  part.  She 
had  seen  this  man  in  his  strength,  and  there  was  something  about 
the  change  in  him  that  touched  her  to  the  heart.  There  were  fine 
deeps  in  her  nature ;  and  now  she  did  what  she  would  have  done  if 
this  broken  pleading  man  had  indeed  been  her  husband.  Perhaps 
for  the  moment  it  seemed  to  her  that  in  truth  he  was.  She  folded 
her  arms  about  him,  and  with  wet  eyes  she  whispered  passionately 
that  she  would  never  leave  him,  never  fail  him. 

But  when  she  had  comforted  him,  when  she  had  coaxed  and  helped 
him  to  a  seat  as  though  he  had  been  a  child,  her  old  straining  fear 
came  back  to  her.  She  had  the  feeling  that  something  terrible  was 
about  to  happen — that  this  mad  adventure  would  never  be  suffered 
to  pass  unpunished.  He  began  to  speak  to  her  almost  cheerfully  of 
little  everyday  things,  and  she  contrived  to  answer  without  blunder- 
ing ;  but  as  the  minutes  crawled  by  her  face  grew  white  and  tired, 
and  dark  rings  showed  beneath  her  eyes.  As  a  fact,  her  face  was 
never  really  young  again  after  that  dreadful  night.  Something 
was  stamped  upon  it  that  did  not  fade. 

She  kept  her  aching  eyes  upon  the  hands  of  the  clock,  and  many 
times  she  told  herself  that  they  must  have  stopped.  When  for  two 
hours  her  ordeal  had  endured,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  Norah's 
return,  he  suggested  to  her  horror  that  they  should  go  to  bed. 
Somehow  she  contrived  to  answer  lightly  that  she  was  not  sleepy — 
that  she  would  rather  wait  a  little ;  and  he  fell  in  at  once  with  her 
suggestion. 

But  she  had  a  choking  certainty  that  her  exposure  could  not 
be  long  delayed.  To  relieve  the  strain  she  got  up  and  pushed  open 
the  long  French  windows.  She  stood  for  a  moment  with  the 
fragrant  night  air  cool  upon  her  forehead.  And  suddenly  out  of 
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the  darkness  there  broke  upon  her  ears  the  patter  of  a  man's  feet 
running  swiftly  far  down  the  road. 

Somehow  she  never  doubted  that  the  sound  concerned  herself — 
that  the  runner  brought  tidings  of  disaster.  The  night  was  very 
still,  and  nearer  and  nearer  those  thudding  footsteps  rang.  They 
seemed  to  beat  upon  her  heart,  to  mingle  with  its  loud  fierce  throbs. 
It  was  a  full  minute  before  she  realised  that  her  brother-in-law  had 
spoken. 

'  Some  one  is  coming — running  fast,'  he  had  said  in  surprise. 

'  Yes,'  she  answered  stupidly  ;  '  some  one  is  coming.' 

And  then  a  man  appeared  in  the  front  garden,  and  the  lighted 
windows  caught  his  eye.  He  thrust  past  Kathleen  into  the  room. 

'  Where  is  the  masther  ?  '  he  panted.  '  Ah,  God  save  your 
honour,  I  bring  heavy  tidings  ! ' 

'  What  is  the  matter,  Patsey  ?  '  Arthur  Boden  asked,  recognising 
the  man's  voice.  Patsey  told  his  tale  in  a  flood  of  gasping  hurtling 
words. 

'  John  Delane  was  driving  home  in  his  gig,  with  maybe  a  taste  of 
whiskey  inside  him,  and  his  good  mare  was  going  fast.  The  road 
was  soft,  and  belike  the  two  did  not  hear  his  wheels  and  hoofs. 
They  was  walking  together  and  the  gig  came  full  upon  thim  round 
the  corner.  Mike  Dillon's  leg  is  broken,  and  they  are  afeared  that 
she  is  killed.  They  are  carrying  her  here,  and  they  bade  me  run  on 
ahead  to  break  the  news  !  ' 

Arthur  Boden  was  upon  his  feet. 

'  But  I  do  not  understand,'  he  said.  '  Mike  Dillon,  you  say  ? 
But  who  is  the  woman  that  they  are  bringing  here  ?  ' 

'  Sure,  it  is  your  wife,  sorr,'  Patsey  answered  with  good-hearted 
regret.  c  Did  ye  not  know  that  she  was  abroad  ?  ' 

'  My  wife  ?  '  Arthur  Boden  gasped.  He  put  out  his  hand  and 
clutched  at  Kathleen's  wrist.  '  Then  who  is  this  ?  ' 

'  It  is  Kathleen  Demmery,  your  wife's  sister,'  Patsey  answered, 
in  some  amazement  at  the  question. 

And  then  Kathleen  would  have  tried  to  explain,  sobbing  and 
utterly  terrified  as  she  was.  But  Arthur  Boden  stood  for  a  moment, 
with  his  body  wincing  and  twisted  like  that  of  a  man  who  has 
recei  ved  a  bullet- wound,  and  then  he  began  to  chuckle  in  a  dreadful, 
childish  fashion.  .  .  . 

Off  and  on  he  has  been  chuckling  ever  since. 

JOHN  BARNETT. 
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THE  LEAVES   OF   THE    TREE. 
BY   ARTHUR  C.    BENSON. 

II.— BISHOP   WESTCOTT. 

THE  words  '  Dr.  Westcott,'  so  familiar  from  my  earliest  childhood, 
are  like  a  charm  that  enables  me  to  summon  up  a  whole  set  of 
pictures  from  the  past.  I  can  see  a  little  alert  figure  in  dark 
clerical  garb,  with  an  old  sunburnt  wide-awake,  a  grey  plaid 
folded  round  the  shoulders  and  hanging  in  a  loose  end  behind, 
walking  with  quick  short  steps,  the  head  a  little  bowed,  and  an 
old  sketch-book  clasped  to  the  chest.  The  face  is  pale  and  firmly 
lined,  the  hair  and  big  whiskers  dark,  wavy,  and  strong.  Again, 
I  can  see  the  beach  of  a  sunny  Normandy  watering-place,  the 
shingle  crowded  with  little  bathing-huts,  children  digging, 
nurses  sitting,  a  crowd  of  bathers  in  the  surf.  To  right  and  left 
of  them  a  big  spring-board  on  wheels  projects  into  the  slowly 
swinging  sea.  A  small  figure  comes  quickly  down  to  the  edge, 
throws  off  a  pair  of  straw-soled  sandals  and  a  loose  white 
wrapper,  appearing  in  a  bathing-costume  striped  with  red,  goes 
quickly  up  the  board  and  takes  a  clean  quick  header  into  the 
sea,  reappears,  and  swims  out  with  vigorous  strokes.  Who  would 
have  thought  to  find  a  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  so  habited 
and  so  engaged?  As  John  Silver  says,  in  '  Treasure  Island,'  '  you 
wouldn't  look  to  find  a  Bishop  here !  ' 

Or  I  can  see  an  oak-panelled  room  with  leaded  casements 
in  the  Divinity  Schools  at  Cambridge.  At  the  table  sits  the 
Professor,  with  grey  tumbled  hair,  in  silk  gown  and  scarf — he  is 
just  going  in  to  lecture — rapidly  turning  over  some  papers  on 
the  table;  he  looks  up  at  a  question  with  a  quick  glance  of  his 
great  bright  eyes,  and  a  smile  of  wonderful  brilliance  lights  up 
his  face. 

A  few  moments  later  I  can  see  him  again  in  the  high  desk  of 
the  great  lecture -room.  Every  place  in  the  hall  is  occupied ;  there 
are  dons,  ladies,  undergraduates,  students  from  Girton  and 
Newnham.  He  is  saying  a  prayer  with  intense  earnestness,  his 
face  flushed  and  working,  and  he  begins  to  lecture  in  a  clear  voice 
of  great  range  and  with  marked  and  singular  emphasis,  his  eyes 
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downcast  and  occasionally  uplifted,  but  seldom  dwelling  on  the 
audience,  and  every  now  and  then  wreathed  into  a  rapt  smile. 

Or,  again,  I  can  see  him  in  his  episcopal  robes,  the  face  more 
heavily  lined  than  ever,  the  hair  fast  turning  white,  but  still 
ful]  and  wavy;  the  whole  figure  exhibiting  a  strange  mixture  of 
unaffected  dignity,  deep  holiness,  and  an  almost  shrinking 
personal  humility.  These  are  some  of  the  many  pictures  that 
rise  in  the  mind.  But  face  and  voice  stand  out  pre-eminent. 
The  face  itself  changed  greatly  in  the  years  in  which  I  remember 
him.  There  was  in  old  days  more  gravity,  solidity,  and  even 
militant  sternness,  though  it  always  had  the  power  of  breaking 
out  into  a  prodigal  smile.  That  smile  was  so  characteristic  and 
so  extraordinarily  brilliant  that  I  have  often  wondered  how  the 
effect  was  produced.  I  suppose  that  the  moving  lips  and  cheeks 
exposed  to  view  more  of  the  large  and  brilliant  eyes,  because  it 
gave  the  effect  of  some  access  of  clear  light,  almost  of  sunshine. 
It  was  a  smile,  too,  that  was  winning,  conciliating,  encouraging. 
And  yet  there  was,  for  all  its  eagerness,  a  touch  of  timidity  about 
it,  us  of  one  who  did  not  feel  secure  of  affection.  It  was  appeal- 
ing rather  than  kindly,  childlike  rather  than  paternal. 

Then,  too,  there  was  the  amazing  mobility  of  the  face.  The 
mouth  was  large  and  expressive,  but  gave  the  impression  at  once 
of  intensity  and  self-control.  The  whole  face  was  covered  with 
wrinkles,  but  they  seemed  signs  of  animation  and  energy  rather 
than  the  marks  of  weariness  or  suffering.  The  impression  was 
one  of  immense  vitality  and  vivacity,  of  activity  of  thought 
and  endless  variety  of  interest;  of  a  man  who  looked  at 
life  not  from  one  point  of  view,  but  from  many,  and 
whose  energies  had  been  repressed  rather  than  dissipated.  And 
then  there  was  the  voice,  of  which  the  very  cadence  sounds  in 
my  ears  as  I  speak.  It  could  be  at  once  mirthful,  provocative, 
and  awestruck.  The  one  thing  it  could  not  be  was  monotonous. 
It  \N  as  jerked  out  and  expelled  from  the  lips  rather  than  spoken  : 
the  syllables  emphasised,  the  consonants  outlined.  It  varied 
instantly  with  the  mood,  expressing  wonder,  emotion,  and 
enthusiasm.  Indeed,  the  pitch  changed  so  rapidly,  the  intona- 
tion swept  up  and  down  so  swiftly,  that  it  was  almost  physically 
fatiguing  to  listen  to  it  long,  because  it  demanded  such  sympathy 
and  such  attention.  The  little  '  Eh?,'  in  reply  to  a  statement 
that  was  either  obscure  or  surprising,  was  almost  formidable,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  patent  deference  of  the  speaker.  I  used  to 
feel  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  a  public  utterance  of  Westcott's, 
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that  the  less  important  points  were  so  intensely  underlined, 
given  with  such  concentration  of  seriousness,  such  solemn 
momentousness,  that  there  was  hardly  any  emphasis  left  for 
climax  or  peroration ! 

To  be  much  with  him,  to  hear  him  discuss  a  subject  about 
which  he  felt  deeply — and  on  what  subject  did  he  not  feel 
deeply? — was  undoubtedly  a  mental  strain;  and  his  own  obvious 
and  natural  humility  gave  one  an  overshadowing  sense  of  purity 
and  high-mindedness  which  was  indeed  almost  discouraging 
from  its  quality.  At  the  same  time  his  humility,  sincere  as  it 
was,  is  not  a  very  easy  quality  to  define.  A  friend  who  knew  him 
well  said  that  he  was  humble  to  God  but  not  exactly  humble  to 
man.  He  did  not  undervalue  his  own  work,  nor  did  he  over- 
estimate the  wisdom,  sagacity,  clear-sightedness  or  disinterested- 
ness of  others.  While  he  had  a  very  high  personal  ideal,  and 
was  deeply  conscious  how  far  short  of  it  he  fell,  he  was  very  hard 
to  persuade  or  to  convince,  and  did  not  modify  his  opinions  in 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  others.  He  was  in  fact  humble 
rather  than  modest,  and  his  self-effacing  demeanour  was  rather 
a  social  than  an  intellectual  or  moral  quality.  No  one  ever  had 
'ess  vanity,  but  he  was  not  without  a  touch  of  noble  pride. 

I  shall  not  attempt  in  these  few  pages  to  trace  his  view  of 
life,  much  less  to  sketch  the  scope  of  his  Christian  teaching. 
Speaking  frankly  and  personally,  I  find  both  difficult  to  appre- 
hend. But  he  put  it  all — I  had  almost  said  hurled  it — into  his 
innumerable  books  and  pamphlets.  I  find  his  style  at  once 
bewildering  and  fatiguing.  A  critic  once  said  that  Westcott's 
writings  resembled  the  French  definition  of  metaphysics  as  the 
art  of  bewildering  oneself  methodically.  He  used,  it  appears  to 
me,  theological  terminology  in  an  eclectic  and  poetical  sense. 
Words  were  not  to  him  scientific  definitions  so  much  as  large 
symbols.  His  books  seem  to  me  to  have  suggestive  and  illu- 
minating things  in  abundance  by  the  way.  But  he  loved  paradox 
and  incompleteness;  he  detested  explanations  and  definitions. 
'  Poetry,'  he  once  said,  '  is,  I  think,  a  thousand  times  more  true 
than  History.'  He  could  not  write  poetry  in  the  technical  sense, 
though  in  early  days  he  often  tried  his  hand  at  verse.  But  all 
his  work  seems  to  me  intensely  poetical,  and  the  light  shines 
through  it  rather  than  from  it.  His  output  was  enormous. 
There  are  over  a  hundred  items  in  his  bibliography,  and  ten 
years  ago  nearly  300,000  of  his  volumes  had  been  sold.  But  for 
all  that,  I  believe  that  men  find  inspiration  and  animation  rather 
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than  exact  or  logical  thought  in  his  writings.  He  had  some 
great  ideas  which  dominated  him.  He  believed  that  the  incom- 
pleteness of  life  was  the  earnest  of  its  final  fulfilment ;  he  believed 
in  the  paramount  obligation  of  work ;  he  believed  in  the  corporate 
solidarity  of  humanity.  In  all  this  he  was  a  prophet ;  and  if  he 
had  had  the  instinct  for  style,  the  power  of  metaphor,  the  sense 
of  melody,  the  parabolic  vision,  he  might  have  been  a  very  great 
prophet  indeed.  But  it  needs  a  semi-philosophical,  semi- 
theological  training  to  understand  his  terminology ;  and  thus  his 
work  exacts  a  greater  intellectual  strain  than  the  ideas  which  he 
laid  stress  upon  required.  His  books  remain  technical  and  intel- 
lectual, and  those  who  can  get  into  the  swing  of  his  thought,  follow 
his  quick  transitions,  and  for  whom  his  language  is  invested  with 
associations,  can  apprehend  something  of  his  secret.  Part  of  the 
obscurity  of  his  style  comes,  I  think,  from  the  singular  absence 
of  connecting  particles — a  lack  replaced  in  his  verbal  utterances 
by  gesture,  look,  and  emphasis.  I  doubt  if,  apart  from  his  textual 
labours,  he  can  be  called  a  scientific  theologian;  and  I  am  not 
suro,  though  I  say  this  with  deference,  that  a  very  much  needed 
and  a  really  noble  message  is  not  partially  buried  under  his 
obscure  and  involved  sentences. 

Let  me  touch  upon  a  few  points  in  his  life.  He  was  born  in 
1825,  his  father  a  distinguished  botanist,  who  lived  a  secluded 
life  at  Birmingham.  He  had  plenty  of  militant  blood  in  his 
veins,  several  of  his  stock  being  soldiers,  conspicuous  for  energy 
and  simple,  if  narrow,  piety.  He  was  one  of  the  brilliant  pupils 
of  Prince  Lee,  a  schoolmaster  who,  in  a  few  short  years  at  King 
Edward's  School,  contrived  by  wonderful  dominance,  both  of 
intellect  and  character,  to  send  up  to  the  Universities  an  almost 
unj >aralleled  number  of  religious  and  scholarly  pupils.  Prince 
Lee's  boys  regarded  him  with  an  almost  fanatical  reverence  and 
admiration.  He  developed  in  them  a  tremendous  seriousness, 
an  intense  enjoyment  of  work,  and  an  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
for  virtue.  His  teaching  was  admirable,  though  he  pressed  too 
hardly  on  the  nuances  of  words.  He  crammed  words  with 
shades  of  meaning  which,  if  insisted  upon,  would  be  fatal  to 
the  elasticity  of  language.  I  am  sure  that  in  the  case  both  of 
Westcott  and  of  my  own  father,  Archbishop  Benson,  the  effect  of 
Lee.' s  teaching  on  their  deliberate  style  was  disastrous.  Writing 
in  their  hands  became  a  task  of  portentous  compression  and 
almost  frenzied  tension. 
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Prince  Lee  did  not  succeed  as  a  Bishop,  partly  from  the 
austerity  of  his  standard,  partly  from  a  radical  want  of  sympathy. 
But  as  a  teacher,  where  his  superiority  was  unassailed,  he  was 
wholly  and  amazingly  successful. 

As  a  boy  Westcott  was  hot-tempered,  laborious,  high-minded. 
He  never  played  games,  he  detested  sport,  he  kept  himself  from 
other  boys.  He  took  a  vivid  interest  in  social  questions,  and 
was  a  convinced  Chartist.  He  was  a  fearless  opponent  of  all 
tyranny  and  oppression  in  the  school,  and  it  was  the  fact  of  his 
interfering  to  protect  a  little  boy  from  bullying  which  led  to  his 
acquaintance  with  the  girl,  Miss  Whittard,  who  afterwards  be- 
came his  wife.  His  amusements  were  botany,  architecture,  and 
sketching.  He  had  in  many  ways  a  very  artistic  nature,  loved 
pictures  and  music,  and  was  a  highly  accomplished  draughtsman. 
But  there  was  nothing  boyish  or  childish  about  him.  His 
biography  gives  a  large  number  of  letters  which  he  wrote  as  an 
undergraduate  to  Miss  Whittard.  With  due  allowance  for  the 
date  of  these  letters,  they  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  dreadfully 
heavy  and  instructive  series.  Words  are,  of  course,  only  conven- 
tional symbols  of  emotion,  but  love-making  conducted  in  such 
solemn  terms  seems  a  rather  appalling  business.  Westcott 's 
natural  seriousness  and  his  amazing  industry  did,  no  doubt,  tend 
to  seclude  him  from  life,  to  limit  the  range  of  his  sympathies,  to 
diminish  his  humanity.  But  width  must  often  be  sacrificed 
to  the  sharpness  of  the  cutting  edge,  and  what  the  Puritan 
misses  in  insight  he  gains  in  effectiveness.  I  attribute 
to  Westcott 's  secluded  bringing-up  a  certain  unevenness  of 
appeal,  a  lack  of  tolerance,  and,  what  is  even  more  marked, 
a  certain  timidity  about  life,  which  would  have  vanished  upon  a 
nearer  acquaintance.  He  had  the  cultured'  virtue  of  the  upper 
middle -class,  and  while  he  accepted  the  social  standards  of  his 
upbringing  as  the  normal  and  permissible  range  of  comfort,  he 
hastily  labelled  an  equally  conventional  if  more  elaborate 
standard  of  comfort  as  a  degrading  sort  df  luxury. 
This  he  could  never  throw  off.  When  it  came  to  him  to 
have  a  carriage  of  his  own,  he  drove  in  it  with  his  back 
to  the  horses,  shrinking  and  ashamed.  He  kept  up  his  hot- 
houses and  would  not  eat  the  fruit.  He  tired  himself  to 
death  by  carrying  his  carpet-bag.  He  could  not  bear  to  be 
helped  into  his  coat.  I  remember  his  going,  with  a  fearful 
curiosity,  to  a  State  concert  with  my  mother,  and  returning 
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in  a  state  of  agitation  and  perplexity.  '  It  was  horrible,  hor- 
rible !  I  cannot  find  any  place  for  it  at  all  in  my  scheme  of  life.' 
Yet  it  shows  an  absence  of  real  simplicity  to  be  thus  at 
the  mercy  of  externals.  It  was  partly  due  to  his  very  percep- 
tive and  impressible  nature,  his  intense  sensitiveness  to  the  form 
and  aspect  of  things ;  but  it  was  also  due  to  a  real  conservatism 
of  view,  to  a  temperament  moulded  upon  certain  lines,  and 
suspicious  of  everything  which  does  not  conform  to  the  same 
type.  Just  as  the  Puritanical  view  of  money,  which  regards  the 
mention  of  it  as  impossible,  and  considers  it  dishonourable  to 
accept  any  pecuniary  obligation,  ends  by  making  money  far  too 
potent  and  serious  a  consideration,  so  the  Puritanical  view  of 
liberal  life  has  its  dangers  and  exalts  a  certain  type  of  comfort, 
which  is  not  more  justifiable  than  any  other,  into  a  sign  and 
symbol  of  domestic  virtue. 

After  taking  a  brilliant  degree — he  was  Senior  Classic — he 
settled  for  a  time  at  Trinity  and  took  pupils;  and  now  began 
his  close  association  with  his  three  like-minded  friends,  Hort, 
Lightfoot,  and  my  father.  He  spent  very  solitary  days  of  work 
and  thought ;  and  there  is  a  delightful  tradition,  probably  wholly 
fanciful,  that,  speaking  in  later  life  of  this  period,  he  said  that 
he  remembered  one  day  in  which  he  had  only  made  two  remarks, 
both  soliloquies.  On  getting  up  in  the  morning,  he  exclaimed 
at  the  thought  of  the  long  day  of  work  before  him,  '  Oh,  dear !  ' 
and  on  going  to  bed  at  night,  ruefully  contemplating  the  inade- 
quate results  of  the  day,  he  had  said  '  Dear  me!  '  He  seems  at 
this  time  from  his  letters  to  have  felt  unsettled  in  mind  and 
dopressed,  anxious,  in  spite  of  his  great  successes  at  Cambridge, 
about  his  future  in  life,  and  troubled  by  sceptical  doubts,  the 
nature  of  which  is  riot  very  clear.  One  would  like  to  have  known 
more  about  this  part  of  his  inner  history.  His  later  faith  was  of 
a  peculiar  fervent  character,  and  not  only  made  light  of  difficul- 
ties and  contradictions,  but  almost  exulted  and  luxuriated  in 
them :  so  that  it  is  hard  to  discern  in  what  the  crisis  consisted. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  found  his  earlier  and  simpler  creed 
of  too  rigid  a  character,  and  felt  like  the  Sons  of  the  Prophets 
when  they  said,  '  The  place  is  become  too  strait  for  us.'  I  think 
it  is  probable  that  he  had  desired  to  explain  too  much,  and  to 
have  too  logical  and  minute  a  scheme  of  dogma ;  the  deliverance 
of  which  he  speaks  was,  I  believe,  a  realisation  that  the  know- 
ledge that  suffices  for  faith  must  be  of  its  nature  incomplete,  or 
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there  is  no  room  for  faith  at  all ;  and  that  dogma  must  always  be 
as  the  slender  crescent  of  reflected  light  by  which  in  darkness 
both  sun  and  moon  may  be  inferred.  He  seems,  too,  to  have  felt 
a  strong  inclination  to  the  secluded  life  of  contemplation,  and 
shrunk  from  a  world  in  which  there  seemed  so  much  to  distract 
and  distress,  such  slender  and  imperfect  ideals,  such  a  preponder- 
ance of  thoughtless  indifference  and  selfish  materialism.  But 
the  light  came  in  fullest  measure.  He  was  ordained,  he  accepted 
a  Harrow  mastership,  and  he  married.  There  followed  a  period 
of  hard  and  active  practical  work.  He  was  not  a  wholly  successful 
schoolmaster.  He  was  never  a  disciplinarian,  and  his  estimate 
of  boy-nature  was  at  fault.  The  best  schoolmasters  are  those 
who  treat  boys  courteously,  sensibly,  and  firmly,  and  take  for 
granted  that  they  will  behave  like  reasonable  human  beings, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  perfectly  prepared  for  their 
behaving  both  thoughtlessly  and  unreasonably  on  occasions,  and 
are  never  taken  by  surprise.  Westcott's  own  secluded  youth, 
high-minded  and  mature,  absorbed  in  thought  and  study,  had 
afforded  him  but  slender  experience  of  the  facts  of  life,  of  the 
unstable  moral  equilibrium  of  boyhood,  of  its  perfectly  natural 
touches  of  savagery  and  selfishness.  He  seldom  expressed  an 
opinion  at  a  masters'  meeting,  and  his  sermons  in  the  chapel 
were  ineffective  from  his  weak  and  inaudible  voice.  He  acted  as 
assistant  to  Dr.  Vaughan,  and  afterwards  to  Dr.  Butler,  in  teaching 
the  sixth  form.  But  though  the  normal  boy  did  not  understand  him 
or  appreciate  him,  his  teaching,  his  intellectual  and  moral  enthu- 
siasm, his  guileless  zeal,  had  a  very  great  effect  upon  the  more 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  boys.  The  present  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  was  a  boy  at  Harrow  at  the  time,  has  told  me 
that  the  better  boys  respected  Westcott  immensely,  were  fully 
aware  that  they  were  in  contact  with  a  mind  of  very  impressive 
quality,  and  not  only  learned  more  from  him  than  from  any  other 
teacher,  but  owed  everything  to  his  stimulating  and  suggestive 
methods  of  handling  his  subjects.  His  theory  of  teaching 
was  based  on  his  memories  of  Prince  Lee.  He  used  minute 
verbal  elucidation,  but  he  held  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
teacher  was  to  stimulate  rather  than  to  summarise  knowledge. 
'  How  can  a  teacher  give  what  he  has  not  got?  '  he  said  long 
years  after.  '  Information  is  of  no  value.  People  seem  to  think 
that  when  the  organisation  is  complete  they  have  everything. 
At  Harrow  we  used  to  teach  in  what  was  almost  a  hay-loft,  but 
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I  hope  we  put  something  into  the  boys,  or,  far  better,  got  some- 
thing out  of  them  ' ;  he  added,  '  I  still  believe  in  teachers,  but 
that  is  an  obsolete  faith.'  I  remember,  too,  once  hearing  him 
say  that  the  most  disastrous  theory  of  teaching  was  that  of 
handing  out  knowledge,  like  so  many  coins,  to  be  put  away  in 
the  learners'  minds.  '  The  best  teacher  shows  the  boys  where 
the  ore  is,  encourages  them  to  dig  for  it,  and  inspires  them  to  do 
the  coining  for  themselves.' 

But  the  most  astonishing  thing  about  his  work  at  Harrow  is 
that  he  was  able  to  do  so  much  private  theological  work  side  by 
side  with  the  work  of  his  mastership.  The  '  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Gospels  '  and  '  The  Gospel  of  the  Eesurrection  ' 
were  both  written  at  Harrow,  besides  other  books  and  articles. 

His  mind  was  much  occupied  in  these  years  with  the  idea  of 
community  life.  Half  in  fancy  and  half  in  earnest  he  used  to 
sketch  the  details  of  what  he  called  a  Ccenobium,  the  point  of 
which  was  that  it  was  to  be  a  species  of  college  for  an  association 
of  Christian  families,  living  a  more  or  less  common  life.  He 
thought  that  this  would  combine  the  ideals  of  family  life, 
on  which  he  set  great  store,  with  the  discipline  of  labour  and 
plain  living. 

It  was  a  relief  to  him  to  be  offered  a  canonry  at  Peterborough 
in  1869.  He  accepted  it  eagerly,  though  the  income  was  small 
and  he  had  a  big  growing  family,  with  seven  sons  to  be  educated, 
tie  laid  down  plans  for  a  very  simple  and  laborious  life,  and  was 
much  beloved  in  the  place  for  his  courtesy  and  sympathy.  He 
was  fond  of  letting  himself  at  night  with  his  private  key  into  the 
Minster,  and  spending  an  hour  of  contemplation  and  prayer. 
He  delighted  greatly  in  the  accessories  of  worship,  the  Cathedral 
music,  and  the  noble  and  varied  architecture  of  Cathedral  and 
Close.  There  is  a  delightful  vignette  of  him  in  his  Peterborough 
days,  sketched  by  Canon  Scott  Holland,  to  whom  he  had  been 
previously  unknown,  and  who  thus  records  his  astonishment  at 
the  first  sight  of  him.  He  was  told  the  Canon  was  in  the  Minster 
delivering  an  address,  and  found  him  in  a  side-chapel.  Was  this 
indeed  the  great  Westcott?  '  This  tiny  form,  with  the  thin 
small  voice,  delivering  itself,  with  passionate  intensity,  of  the 
deepest  teaching  on  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  to  two  timid 
ladies  of  the  Close,  under  the  haughty  contempt  of  the  solitary 
verger,  who  had  been  forced  to  lend  the  authority  of  his  poker 
to  these  undignified  and  new-fangled  efforts.'  But  the  purely 
canonical  life  was  of  very  brief  duration. 
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In  1870  he  was  elected  Eegius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  did  much  to  organise  the  Theological  School 
and  to  raise  the  standard  of  Divinity  teaching.  His  audiences 
at  first  were  scanty,  but  grew  every  year,  till  at  the  end  of  his 
time  he  had  nearly  three  hundred  students.  He  gave  additional 
lectures,  and  devoted  much  time  to  personal  intercourse  with 
his  men,  by  whom  he  came  to  be  regarded  with  extraordinary 
deference  and  affectionate  reverence.  He  used  to  be  at  his  best 
at  the  simple  Sunday  suppers  at  his  house  in  Scroope  Terrace, 
at  which  he  used  to  talk  freely  and  eagerly  upon  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  with  that  mixture  of  courtesy,  affection,  and  irony  that 
was  so  characteristic  of  him.  While  I  was  myself  at  Cambridge 
he  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  King's,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  life  of  the  college.  It  is  from  this  period  that  my  own  most 
vivid  memories  of  him  date.  He  gave  at  one  time  a  course  of 
devotional  addresses  in  one  of  the  side-chapels  to  any  under- 
graduates who  cared  to  come.  I  remember  the  excitement 
with  which  one  went  after  dark  into  the  huge,  rich,  echoing 
chapel,  dimly  lighted,  and  I  can  see  him  still,  his  face  all  working 
with  emotion,  delivering  his  address  to  a  handful  of  young  men. 
His  humility  was  almost  painful.  He  pleaded  like  a  struggling 
fellow-Christian,  not  as  one  who  spoke  with  authority  or  even 
experience.  I  remember  well  thinking  that  it  would  have  been 
more  impressive  if  he  had  shown  a  calmer  dignity,  and  the 
incessant  crackling  of  the  papers  straightened  and  re-straightened 
in  his  nervous  hands  evoked  at  first  a  sort  of  compassion ;  but  at 
the  end  of  one  particular  address  I  can  remember  having  a  flash 
of  perception,  and  realising  what  a  much  more  deeply  impressive 
thing  it  was  to  see  his  obvious  reluctance  and  timidity  than  if 
he  had  spoken  volubly  and  serenely. 

He  held,  too,  an  informal  conversazione  on  Sunday  after- 
noons in  his  room  at  King's,  a  big  bare  place  close  to  the  Parade, 
on  the  ground  floor.  Tea  was  served — strong,  uncompromising 
College  tea;  the  Professor,  flushed  and  tremulously  courteous, 
with  one  hand  squeezed  in  the  other  and  both  clasped  against 
his  breast,  used  to  talk  with  a  mixture  of  ardent  conviction  and 
startling  deference  to  a  little  group.  Then  a  short  paper  was 
read,  followed  by  a  discussion.  The  strangest  things  happened. 
Westcott  generally  slipped  on  to  his  knees,  before  we  began,  be- 
side the  table.  On  one  occasion  a  paper  of  the  crudest  and  most 
elementary  scepticism  was  read  by  a  bluff  and  self-confident  under- 
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graduate,  who  found  to  his  dismay  that,  when  he  had  finished, 
the  Professor  was  kneeling  beside  him,  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands.  When  the  reader  had  recovered  from  the  shock,  he  added 
a  few  words  defining  his  position,  and  said  bluffly  at  the  end, '  Don't 
you  think  so,  Dr.  Westcott?  '  '  I  have  never  even  ventured  to 
formulate  such  a  question,  but  I  am  so  thankful  that  you  can,' 
was  the  reply,  with  an  ingratiating  smile.  We  were  certainly 
not  at  all  afraid  of  him — he  was  far  too  cordial  for  that — but  I 
think  he  bewildered  us  a  good  deal,  and  gave  us  plenty  to  think 
about.  A  paper  was  once  read,  casting  some  scorn  upon  liturgical 
observance.  The  discussion  followed,  and  some  one  said : 
'  Surely  the  life  is  the  sacrifice?  '  '  Yes,  indeed,'  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, '  but  there  is  room  for  the  hymn  and  the  incense  and  the 
\\hite  garments  of  the  priest.'  I  think  we  were  often  discon- 
certed by  what  seemed  a  paradoxical  inconclusiveness  about  him. 
Nothing  ever  seemed  to  please  him  more  than  to  confront  two 
apparently  contradictory  truths.  '  I  don't  know  what  to  think, '  said 
a  simple-minded  undergraduate  to  him  once,  on  some  such  occa- 
sion :  '  both  those  statements  seem  true,  and  yet  either  excludes 
the  other.'  '  Yes,  that  is  so,'  said  the  Professor,  with  a  brilliant 
smile.  '  I  am  always  so  thankful  when  I  can  get  down  to  a 
contradiction — then  I  really  feel  I  am  on  safe  ground.'  Thinking 
it  all  over  now,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that,  considering  his 
audience,  he  was  too  frank.  He  obviously  did  not  intend  to 
satisfy  us ;  he  wished  to  make  us  think  and  to  realise  that  know- 
ledge is  incomplete.  But  he  rated  our  abilities  and  our  zeal 
for  truth  too  highly.  The  result  was  that  some  of  the  simpler 
sort  '  walked  no  more  with  him.'  They  had  hoped  to  be  told 
\\hat  to  believe,  and  found  themselves  confronted  with  hazy 
generalities.  But  it  was  a  gallant  attempt,  and  we  were  all 
touched  by  his  giving  up,  not  only  so  much  time,  but  what  was 
evidently  hfrs  best  and  sincerest  thought,  to  us.  He  used  to 
depart  completely  exhausted. 

He  held  the  Canonry  with  his  Professorship,  and  resided  at 
Peterborough  in  the  vacations,  but  his  life  there  was  brought  to 
an  end  some  years  later  by  a  singular  misunderstanding  with 
Bishop  Magee.  The  Bishop  suddenly  accused  Westcott  of  giving 
too  much  time  to  Cambridge  and  neglecting  Peterborough. 
Westcott,  in  a  letter  of  infinite  spirit,  repudiated  the  accusation 
and  resigned  his  Chaplaincy  and  Canonry  at  once.  The  affair 
produced  little  short  of  consternation  at  Peterborough.  But  what 
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was  thought  outside  of  the  affair  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  my 
father,  then  Archbishop,  at  once  made  Westcott  his  chaplain, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  appointed  him  Canon  of  Westminster.  Magee 
and  Westcott  were  for  a  time  estranged,  but  before  the  former's 
death  they  were  generously  and  affectionately  reconciled. 

Westcott  rejoiced  very  much  in  his  Westminster  work.  By 
dint  of  constant  lecturing  to  large  audiences,  his  voice,  once  weak 
and  faint,  had  gained  resonance  and  strength,  and  he  became 
a  very  impressive  and  noble  preacher.  One  tiny  incident  of  his 
Westminster  work  is  so  characteristic  that  I  cannot  here  help 
mentioning  it.  He  was  proceeding  in  state  up  the  choir  behind 
the  verger,  through  the  crowded  seats,  to  the  pulpit,  when  his 
surplice-sleeve  knocked  down  an  umbrella  standing  at  the  end 
of  a  pew.  The  owner  was  disconcerted  to  see  the  Canon  stoop 
down,  retrieve  the  umbrella,  present  it  to  him  with  a  smile  and 
a  bow,  while  the  verger  went  solemnly  on  and  out  of  sight, 
unaware  that  he  was  being  deserted  by  his  dignified  charge. 

Westcott  began  to  cherish  the  hope  of  ultimately  giving  up  his 
Cambridge  work  and  devoting  himself  entirely  to  Westminster. 
He  had  refused  three  deaneries — Exeter,  Lincoln,  and  Nor- 
wich. Characteristically  enough,  his  increasing  popularity  at 
Westminster  was  a  source  of  extreme  disquiet  to  him.  He 
wrote  to  his  wife  that  it  gave  him  '  a  sadness  of  heart  which  is 
hard  to  bear.'  '  It  is  an  opportunity  to  be  used,  and  I  don't  see 
how  to  use  it.  On  the  other  hand,  to  some  I  am  a  cloud,  and  I 
don't  see  how  to  help  it.' 

Then  in  1889  came  the  death  of  his  dear  comrade  Bishop 
Lightfoot.  My  father  was  very  anxious  that  Westcott  should 
succeed  to  the  vacant  See,  and  was  consulted  by  the  Queen,  who 
concurred;  but  for  three  months  Lord  Salisbury  hesitated,  and 
propounded  alternative  suggestions;  till  at  last  the  offer  was 
made,  and  produced  a  sore  struggle.  Westcott  was  an  elderly 
man  of  sixty-four,  worn  with  prodigious  work.  He  had 
been  a  student  and  a  teacher  all  his  life,  and  he  had  come 
singularly  little  in  touch  with  the  world;  he  knew  little  of 
parochial  work  or  diocesan  administration.  The  state  and  pomp 
of  the  position  were  wholly  distasteful  to  him.  Long  ago  he  had 
said  to  Dr.  Vaughan  at  Harrrow,  much  to  Vaughan's  surprise,  that 
he  felt  he  might  be  called  upon  some  day  to  rule,  and  now  in  the 
evening  of  life  he  was  summoned.  He  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
preferences  and  fears  alike,  and  wrote  to  Lord  Salisbury  that 
he  did  not  feel  justified  in  declining  the  heavy  charge  laid  upon 
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him.  It  was  thought  by  many  to  be  a  rash  experiment.  He 
wrote  to  his  son  :  '  In  the  prospect  of  such  a  charge  every  thought 
of  fitness  vanishes.  There  can  be  no  fitness  or  unfitness,  but 
simply  absolute  surrender.  I  think  that  I  can  offer  all ;  and  God 
will  use  the  offering.' 

I  remember  his  consecration  very  well.  The  contrast  be- 
tween his  extreme  modesty  and  almost  dejection  of  demeanour 
and  the  thrilling  earnestness  of  his  responses,  which  seemed  to 
turn  a  promise  into  a  prayer,  was  very  marked.  And  thus  he  went 
north,  and  faced  his  tremendous  work  with  patient  dignity. 

Of  course,  the  most  startling  and  most  dramatic  event  of 
Westcott's  episcopate  was  his  intervention  in  the  great  coal- 
strike  of  1892.  Matters  were  horribly  serious.  The  owners  pro- 
posed to  reduce  wages,  the  men  stood  out  against  the  reduction. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  right  on  both  sides.  Owners  cannot  be 
compelled — at  all  events  under  existing  laws  of  property — to  run 
a  business  at  a  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  with  great  profits  behind 
them,  and  probably  before  them,  they  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
renounce  profits  for  a  time  rather  than  dislocate  labour  interests. 
The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  the  reduction  excessive. 
Westcott  had  no  practical  experience  in  finance,  though  he  had 
always  been  a  student  of  economics;  but  the  point  at  issue 
was  a  simple  one.  The  one  hope  was  in  compromise.  His 
position  gave  him  the  power  of  intervening,  and  his  combination 
of  sympathy  and  justice  made  him  a  judicious  arbitrator.  His 
intense  earnestness  did  the  rest.  '  I  had  to  speak  as  my  office 
enabled  me  to  speak,'  he  said  afterwards.  A  conference  between 
owners  and  men  was  held  at  Auckland  and  a  compromise  was 
arrived  at.  It  was  a  happy  day  for  Westcott,  and  a  great  triumph 
for  the  secluded  and  unpractical  don,  as  some  people  persisted 
in  thinking  him  to  be.  After  that  date  he  enjoyed  the  fullest 
confidence  and  respect  in  his  diocese.  Otherwise  his  episcopate 
presents  no  very  salient  features.  The  fact  is  that  he  was  a 
t  red  man,  worn  out  by  excessive  labour.  He  worked  as  Bishop 
with  great  zeal  and  vigour,  and  made  several  notable 
utterances,  but  his  theological  writing,  which  he  had  hoped 
to  continue,  was  gradually  abandoned.  But,  though  physi- 
cally frail,  his  mind  was  vigorous  enough  and  his  enthusiasm 
unabated.  He  had  great  sorrows  to  bear  in  the  deaths  of  friends 
like  Benson  and  Hort.  His  wife,  a  gracious,  dignified,  motherly 
woman,  whose  manner  brought  a  sense  of  comfortable  tranquillity 
with  it,  died  at  Auckland.  She  had  taken  all  household  cares 
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off  his  shoulders,  she  had  brought  up  their  large  f amity  with 
loving  patience,  and  she  had  initiated  many  good  works  in  the 
north.  He  lost  his  youngest  son,  who  was  engaged  in  Mission 
work  in  India.  But  he  had  many  joys  as  well.  All  his  seven 
sons  took  Orders,  and  two  of  them  are  now  Missionary  Bishops. 
He  died  at  last,  after  a  speedy  but  painful  illness,  fearless  and 
uncomplaining.  One  of  his  last  recorded  sayings  is  so  character- 
istic of  him  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  repeating  it.  He  lay  dying, 
and  the  end  was  obviously  near.  The  gong  sounded  for  supper, 
and  he  desired  those  of  his  children  who  were  beside  him  to  go 
down  to  the  meal.  They  were  counting  the  precious  moments 
that  remained,  and  excused  themselves  from  leaving  him.  The 
Bishop  with  a  faint  smile  said,  '  The  family  discipline  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.' 

One  can  hardly  look  dispassionately  at  this  beautiful, 
laborious,  and  devoted  life ;  but  one  may  be  forgiven  for  wonder- 
ing whether  almost  too  much  of  it  was  not  swallowed  up  in 
indefatigable  and  scholarly  labour.  I  verily  believe  that  Westcott 
exalted  daily  work  to  a  higher  place  in  the  Christian  scale  of 
virtues  than  the  Gospel  at  all  events  provides  any  justification 
for.  The  Gospel  seems  to  accept  work  as  a  normal  condition 
of  life,  but  sets  no  store  upon  heartrending  industry.  His  was 
a  very  rich  nature,  and  touched  life  at  many  points;  below  the 
scholar  lay  a  very  artistic  temperament,  keenly  alive  to  many 
forms  of  beauty,  to  art,  music,  and  literature.  It  seems  as 
though,  with  a  noble  self-abnegation,  Westcott  rather  deliber- 
ately starved  this  side  of  himself.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  a 
temperament  must  develop  on  its  own  lines,  and  there  was 
never  a  man  who  had  a  stronger  sense  of  duty,  or  a  more  tre- 
mendous power  of  carrying  out  his  own  purposes.  But  there 
is  something  ascetic,  even  hermit-like,  about  his  view  of  life.  He 
read  very  little  literature.  I  have  heard  him  speak  with  real 
horror  of  the  music  of  Wagner.  He  described  with  great 
eloquence  an  effect  which  he  had  heard  in  one  of  Wagner's 
overtures,  when  a  great  ghostly  waft  of  horns  broke  out  across 
the  strings.  '  It  filled  me  with  terror,'  he  said ;  '  it  was  so  satis- 
fying! but  the  message  of  art  is  to  point  to  something  further 
and  higher;  and  when  it  satisfies  it  is  sensual.'  But  this  is  a 
somewhat  atrophied  view!  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
Westcott 's  work  might  have  taken  a  larger  sweep.  His  was  so 
poetical  a  nature  that  he  might  have  effected  some  sort  of  recon- 
ciliation— never  more  needed  than  in  these  days  of  specialism — 
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between  religion  and  art.  But  from  mere  unfamiliarity  he 
seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  terror  of  all  spiritualising  agencies 
except  those  that  were  technically  religious.  And  this  fact  is 
all  the  more  puzzling  when  one  remembers  that  in  the  forefront 
of  all  his  ideas  was  the  solidarity  of  humanity — its  corporate 
obligations,  its  corporate  interdependence.  This  was  the 
doctrine  which  he  preached  with  all  his  might;  and  yet  there 
were  many  natures  and  many  views  of  life  which  were  anti- 
pathetic to  him.  In  spite  of  personal  humility,  he  judged  society 
hardly  and  severely.  It  was  not  so  with  individuals.  But 
even  here  I  believe  that  he  was,  for  all  his  eager  sympathy  of 
mien  and  manner,  an  essentially  solitary  man.  He  was  not  an 
egotist,  because  he  lived  so  much  in  his  work,  in  great  ideas  and 
causes;  but  he  was  an  absorbed  man,  and  his  views  of  life  were 
spectatorial  rather  than  intimate. 

He  was  a  convinced  idealist.  It  was  this  that  made 
Browning  so  congenial  an  author  to  him,  though  he 
could  not  adopt  Browning's  immediate  tolerance  and  fervid 
optimism.  He  had,  too,  closely  studied  the  works  of  Comte,  and 
always  maintained  that  he  understood  Comte  better  than  anyone 
else  did.  Some  one  once  said  contemptuously  in  his  presence, 
talking  of  a  proposed  scheme,  '  It  is  building  castles  in  the  air !  ' 
4  But  where  else  should  you  build  them?  '  said  Westcott.  '  If 
they  are  not  built  in  the  air  they  will  be  of  the  earth,  earthy.' 
And  again,  he  once  said  :  '  A  man  should  be  prepared  to  die  for 
his  profession,  as  in  the  case  of  the  doctor  or  the  soldier.  A  shop- 
keeper must  not  object  if  his  profession  is  regarded  with  less 
respoct,  if  he  cannot  die  for  it.'  He  kept  constantly  before  his 
mind  the  thought  of  the  continuity  of  life  after  death.  '  Most 
of  our  errors  in  conduct  arise  from  confining  our  life  by  limits 
of  time  and  space.  Threescore  years  and  ten,  and  sense  - 
impressions — as  if  they  were  all!  ' 

Yet  he  disliked  very  much  being  called  a  mystic,  because  he 
thought  that  it  was  used  with  an  innuendo,  and  signified  un- 
practical. He  concerned  himself  much  with  the  practical 
detailed  points  of  conduct. 

Some  one  once  said  to  him  that  enthusiasm  was  the  first 
necessity  for  excellence  of  work.  '  No  doubt!'  said  the  Bishop, 
'  but  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  an  excellent  man,  yet  he  would 
have  been  an  impossible  curate !  However  good  the  other  work 
of  a  man  is,  he  must  keep  his  engagements.'  And,  speaking  on 
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the  same  subject,  he  said  with  much  energy,  '  Ignorance  com- 
bined with  indifference  may  be  disastrous  enough,  but  Heaven 
defend  us  from  ignorance  combined  with  zeal !  ' 

And  there  is  a  pleasant  story  of  how  at  Peterborough,  in  a 
Chapter  meeting,  there  was  a  conversation,  after  the  business  had 
been  done,  about  the  old  Cathedral  statutes.  Some  one  present 
said  that  the  Chapter  did  not  discharge  their  ancient  obligations, 
and  pointed  out  a  passage  in  which  it  was  said  that  the  Canons 
should  lovingly  admonish  and  advise  one  another.  Westcott, 
with  an  intense  smile,  said  :  '  I  am  sure  we  have  all  of  us  the 
utmost  confidence  in  our  mutual  affection.  I  am  afraid  we  have 
not  the  same  confidence  in  each  other's  capacity  for  giving  either 
admonition  or  advice !  ' 

Something  of  his  extreme  energy  in  ordinary  talk  evaporated, 
before  the  end.  May  I  admit  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  make  him 
even  more  attractive?  When  I  first  remember  him  he  used,  in 
familiar  intercourse,  to  come  out  of  the  intense  abstraction  of  his 
work  like  a  man  refreshed,  beaming  with  intellectual  ardour  and 
Christian  combativeness.  But,  as  I  have  said,  there  was  a  sense 
of  strain.  One  seemed  so  near  to  the  engines,  and  they  worked 
so  prodigiously  fast.  The  whole  machinery  of  the  man — phy- 
sical, nervous,  intellectual — exerted  itself  so  devouringly.  His 
very  face,  as  he  talked,  took  on  a  variety  of  guises  in  a  few 
minutes  :  every  facial  muscle  was  hard  at  work,  and  I  can  hardly 
fix  the  recollection  of  his  face  in  repose.  Even  as  I  call  it  up  on 
the  background  of  my  mind,  it  grows  pale,  flushes,  breaks  into  a 
smile,  concentrates  into  a  frown,  the  lip  comes  out,  the  brows 
corrugate,  the  great  eyes  flash  from  underneath,  the  veins  stand 
out.  And  with  his  talk,  too,  it  was  the  same — it  was  ingenious, 
fantastic,  provocative,  unexpected,  perverse,  ironical,  exalted  by 
turns.  One  never  knew  what  view  he  would  take  of  a  subject. 
I  remember  once,  when  my  father  and  Lightfoot  disagreed  on 
a  point  they  were  discussing,  Lightfoot  said,  '  We  will  appeal  to 
Westcott :  he  will  agree  with  me.'  '  Yes,'  said  my  father,  '  but 
for  my  reasons !  '  Neither  could  he  take  a  light  view  of  a  ques- 
tion. If  a  question  arose  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  two  kinds 
of  biscuits,  or  the  advisability  of  wearing  shoes  or  boots  to  walk 
in,  one  would  find  that  Westcott  had  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  the  question,  that  he  had  a  strong  view  on  the  subject, 
and  that  the  deepest  ethical  principles  were  somehow  involved. 
We  were  not  exactly  afraid  of  him  as  children — he  was  too  kindly 
for  that,  but  there  was  an  awe  about  him.  One  was  afraid,  if  one 
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asked  him  a  question,  of  being  taken  too  seriously.  I  never  saw 
him  for  a  single  instant  unemployed.  If  on  a  hot  summer  after- 
noon we  sate  by  the  sea,  and  a  cockshy  was  set  up,  Westcott  threw 
stones  at  it,  with  a  deadly  intentness,  far  harder  and  quicker  than 
anyone  else.  He  never  seemed  tired  in  those  days,  or,  if  he 
was  tired,  it  took  the  form  of  greater  exertions.  But  at  the  end 
of  his  life  he  was  more  tranquil  and  gentler,  though  the  old  fire 
was  always  there  to  flash  out  if  it  was  evoked. 

His  relations  with  others  always  puzzled  me;  though  he  was 
the  most  faithful  of  friends  and  the  tenderest  of  fathers,  he  was 
essentially  lonely  in  spirit.     He  preferred  walking  alone,  and  to 
his  family  he  was,  at  all  events  in  early  days,  almost  more  of  an 
august  institution  than  a  person.     He  once  said,  speaking  of  the 
death  of  his  son  in  India,  that  he  felt  almost  nearer  to  him  after 
death,  than  when  half  the  world  divided  them.     He  did  not  need 
people,  though  he  suffered  them  gladly.     He  felt  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  relations  with  others  more  than  he  felt  the  instinctive 
need  of  companionship.     Indeed,  I  have  often  thought  that  if 
he  had  felt  those  responsibilities  a  little  less,  and  loved  more 
people  for  themselves  instead  of  for  their  qualities,  he  would 
have  understood  the  world  better.     He  was  reserved,  it  was  true, 
and  believed  in  reserve;  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  had  the 
hankering  after  love  and  affection  so  characteristic  of  my  father, 
nor  did  bereavement  mean  to  him  an  aching  sense  of  loss.     He 
bore  his  sorrows  with  an  almost  painful  fortitude.     Perhaps  it 
may  be  said  that  his  devotion  to  life  and  duty  and  his  faith  in 
immortality  were  so  strong,  that  even  if  friends  and  loved  ones 
were  called  away,  there  was  life  on  the  one  hand  still  to  be  lived, 
and  that  he  did  not  think  of  the  circle  as  smaller  than  before. 
But  that  is,  after  all,  an  intellectual  kind  of  consolation,  and  men 
whose  faith  is  strongest  have  often  sorrowed  most  deeply.     And 
partly,  too,  I  expect  he  thought  of  grief  as  a  luxury  that  must 
not  be  indulged.     But  the  real  truth  about  the  people  who  can 
rest  upon  ethical  or  religious  consolations  is  always  that  they  are 
in  les-;  need  of  consolation  than  others,  by  virtue  of  temperament 
and  \ull.     Westcott  was  a  warm-hearted  man,  but  work  and  duty 
meani;  more  to  him  than  direct  relations  with  others;  and  it  is 
always  true  that  people  who  live  much  in  ideas  and  causes,  and 
who  feel  strongly  about  humanity  in  general,  care  less  about 
individuals  in  particular.     His  letters,  I  think,  show  plainly  that 
the  great  losses  of  his  life  never  prostrated  him  with  suffering. 

44—2 
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But  there  remains  a  spirit  which,  for  energy,  high-minded- 
ness,  purity,  and  devotion,  was  one  among  ten  thousand.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  pastoral  or  missionary  spirit  was  very  strong 
in  him.  He  lived  on  so  high  and  austere  a  level  of  thought 
himself  that  neither  through  experience  nor  imagination  could 
he  sound  the  depths  of  human  nature.  Wickedness,  cruelty, 
sensuality,  meanness,  were  not  only  horrible  to  him — they  were 
inconceivable.  Thus  his  heart  did  not  go  out  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel ;  it  rather  yearned  after  a  peaceful,  duty-loving, 
strenuous  ideal.  I  remember  once  sending  him  a  little  book  of 
poems.  He  found  time  to  read  it  and  to  write  to  me  about  it,  but 
he  selected  one  of  a  timid  and  even  pessimistic  tone  for  special 
comment,  and  said,  *  Life  has  better  hopes  and  lessons  for  you  in 
store  than  that !  '  And  the  whole  tone  of  his  letter  was,  under  its 
eager  kindness,  the  tone  of  Evangelist  in  the  '  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress,' when  he  found  the  pilgrims  wandering  dismayed  among 
the  thunder-breeding  crags.  One  had  no  business  to  be  there ! 

I  believe  him  to  have  been  not  only  a  man  of 
stainless  heart  and  immense  energy,  but  a  real  man  of 
genius — genius  perhaps  a  little  obscured  by  the  conditions 
of  his  life.  But  the  strongest  part  of  his  message  was  not 
so  much  in  what  he  said  and  wrote,  as  in  his  example. 
'  The  only  people  with  whom  I  have  no  sympathy,'  he  once  said, 
*  are  those  who  say  that  things  are  easy.  Life  is  not  easy,  nor 
was  it  meant  to  be  ' ;  and  again,  in  a  different  mood,  '  Faith  is  a 
power  for  life,  not  a  thesis  which  can  be  maintained  successfully.' 
But  he  did  not  ever  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  work  was 
in  itself  an  end.  *  The  value  of  routine  work,'  he  once  said  very 
characteristically,  '  is  to  relieve  and  steady.'  To  relieve ! — that  is 
the  cry  of  the  man  of  tumultuous  emotions  and  eager  desires,  who 
knows  that  his  one  safety  lies  in  labour.  But  I  feel  that,  if  such  a 
comment  can  be  made,  his  self -conquest  was  almost  too  complete, 
his  will  too  dominant.  There  was  a  sense  of  confinement  about 
him,  of  austerity  too  relentlessly  pursued.  The  Puritan,  for  all 
his  strength,  loses  something  of  the  meaning  of  life.  He  avoids 
gardens  where  it  is  lawful  to  walk,  for  fear  of  imagined  delay. 
He  misses  something  of  the  brightness  of  the  morning,  the  golden 
falling  of  the  western  light.  But  it  is  perhaps  ungenerous  even 
to  criticise  one  who  walked  so  warily  and  intently,  and  who  in 
all  the  dust  and  heat  of  the  day  never  lost  sight  of  what  he  called 
'  the  unseen  greatness  of  life.' 
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CHARLIE    OVER    THE    WATER. 
BY   JANE   H.   FINDLATER. 

I. 

OF  all  the  children  that  she  had  brought  forth,  there  now 
remained  to  the  Widow  MacKay  only  one,  her  son  Charlie,  and  he 
was  '  over  the  water  ' — that  great  water  which  stretched  away 
from  the  shores  of  the  Island  till  it  reached  those  of  the  New 
World. 

The  Widow  would  sit  by  the  door  of  the  cottage  on  summer 
days  and  count  over  on  her  fingers  the  tale  of  her  grief :  John — 
he  died  in  75  in  Australia ;  Andrew  was  killed  in  the  war ;  Jessie 
married  and  died  '  on  her  first  '  (as  the  Widow  expressed  it),  and 
Chirlie  had  gone  over  the  water. 

In  her  age  and  increasing  frailty  the  one  stay  left  to 
the  Widow  was  Hector,  Jessie's  child,  now  grown  to  be  a  big  lad 
of  sixteen.  Even  in  his  childhood  Hector  had  been  a  little 
warrior  worthy  of  the  classic  name  he  bore  :  to  see  him  advance 
in  single  combat  against  the  cow  was  a  brave  sight,  and  the 
utter  rout  of  the  pig  when  attacked  by  Hector  with  '  the  graap  '  l 
wan  memorable.  The  grandmother  and  grandson  lived  in  a  tiny 
cottage  that  seemed  to  cling  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  as  a  barnacle 
clings  to  a  ship's  side.  Just  a  patch  of  turf  in  front  of  the  door, 
where  two  or  three  hens  pecketted  about,  and  then  rocks  and 
he&ther  sheer  down  to  the  sea  below.  A  curious  and  precarious  spot 
it  seemed  for  man  to  have  set  his  foot  and  built  his  tent  of  a  day, 
yet  here  the  MacKay s  had  been  born  and  reared,  and  from  this  rude 
shelter  they  had  gone  out  to  all  corners  of  the  world,  after  the 
traditional  usage  of  Scotsmen,  carrying  with  them  always  an 
image  of  the  little  home  clinging  to  the  side  of  the  cliff,  with  the 
waves  churning  down  below  it.  Dreams  of  the  shieling  had 
visited  John  as  he  lay-a-dying  in  the  parched  Australian  night. 
Poor  Andrew's  last  flicker  of  consciousness,  after  the  bullet  passed 
through  him  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  recalled  just  the  cottage  on  the 
clifi  wind-swept  and  rain- washed,  and  his  mother  standing  in 
the  doorway.  Jessie,  as  she  gave  up  the  ghost  in  a  back  room 

1  i.e.  fork. 
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of  a  Glasgow  slum,  seemed  in  fancy  to  breathe  again  the  authentic 
air  of  her  Western  home,  and  prayed  that  Hector,  the  baby, 
should  be  sent  there  with  all  speed.  And  this  same  vision,  you 
may  be  sure,  visited  Charlie  over  the  water — the  prosperous 
member  of  the  family — just  as  persistently  as  it  had  haunted  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  Late  and  early,  as  he  toiled  over  there  in  the 
rich  new  world,  Charlie  dreamed  of  the  old  home.  Fat  as  grease 
was  this  splendid  virgin  soil :  you  might  drive  a  spade  down  through 
it  as  you  might  cut  butter,  and  no  stone  would  turn  the  edge ;  yet 
Charlie  would  sigh,  remembering  the  croft  on  the  hillside  at 
home  where  there  seemed  more  stones  than  soil,  and  a  thin 
hungry-looking  crop  of  corn  was  all  your  reward  for  the  long 
labours  of  the  spring.  .  .  . 

But  I  wander  from  the  Widow  and  Hector,  the  real  subjects 
of  my  story. 

Hector,  as  you  must  know,  was  now  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  had  long  ago  finished  his  education  at  the  Balneish  school. 
A  good  memory,  great  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  not  a 
little  ambition  had  turned  him  out  an  excellent  scholar,  yet 
now  behold  the  poor  lad  settled  down  for  life,  as  it  seemed,  on 
the  parcel  of  stony  ground  that  formed  his  grandmother's  croft. 
He  knew  well  enough  that  the  croft  must  be  worked  if  they  were  to 
live;  but  he  could  not  feel  the  same  enthusiasm  for  the  place 
which  his  uncles  had  felt.  Hector's  character  had  taken  its  bent 
from  that  stirring  Glasgow  artisan  his  father,  and  as  time  went 
on  the  paternal  strain  developed  more  strongly  than  the 
maternal;  Hector  longed  exceedingly  to  leave  the  Island  and 
the  croft,  and  seek  his  fortunes  in  Glasgow,  where  his  father  had 
worked  in  the  shipbuilding  yards,  and  a  prosperous  uncle,  Neil 
MacLean,  was  working  still. 

Yet  here  was  his  grandmother  rooted  in  the  soil  like  a  tree  : 
nothing  would  make  her  leave  the  Island  where  her  five-and- 
seventy  years  had  been  passed ;  and  how  could  Hector  even  dream 
of  leaving  her?  For  she  was  the  only  mother  he  had  ever  known 
— he  always  called  her  by  that  name,  and  looked  upon  her  in 
that  light.  Now,  as  he  laboured  in  the  stony  croft  month  after 
month,  Hector  revolved  the  position  in  his  own  mind.  He  was 
growing  stronger  and  more  able  to  face  the  world  every  day — 
how  would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  live  this  sort  of  life  much 
longer?  The  compulsory  idleness  of  crofters  on  a  poor  croft 
during  the  interminable  winter  months  is  something  that  is 
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difficult  to  realise  unless  you  have  seen  it.  No  work  to  speak  of 
out  of  doors ;  no  work  at  all  indoors ;  rain  and  wind  and  darkness 
compassing  about  those  Islands  that  seem  so  enchanting  to 
admiring  visitors  in  the  short  Hebridean  summer! 

All  this  Hector  knew ;  he  had  watched  the  other  crofters,  his 
neighbours — these  tall  languid-looking  men,  who  stood  about  at 
the  doors  of  their  wretched  hovels  all  the  winter  through,  idle 
and  for  the  most  part  unhappy.  Hector,  I  say,  had  watched 
them  with  his  quick  young  eyes,  and  decided  that  this  was  not 
the  life  for  him  ...  he  was  like  a  rat  caught  in  a  trap,  run- 
ning round  and  round,  biting  at  the  wires  of  the  cage,  restless 
and  angry — from  whence  could  help  come? 

It  was  October,  sometimes  the  most  perfect  month  of  the 
year,  and  the  Islands  seemed  to  sleep  an  enchanted  sleep,  the 
purple  sea  lapping  gently  against  the  cliffs.  If  you  rowed  out 
from  the  shore  this  deep  colour  died  away,  and  you  might  have 
been  rowing  on  a  sea  of  milk.  The  very  gulls  seemed  half- 
asloep  rocking  on  the  gentle  swell  of  the  tides,  and  if  you  looked 
dov/n  into  the  water  you  would  see  great  translucent  jelly-fish  drift- 
ing far  down  below — an  enchanted  world  indeed,  where  it  seemed 
impossible  that  storms  and  darkness  would  ever  come  again. 
Surely  that  drowsy  sea  would  go  on  for  ever  lap-lapping  against 
the  rocks,  and  the  sleepy  gulls  would  rock  on  unendingly  on  the 
placid  tides. 

It  was  a  season  that  favoured  daydreams,  and  the  Widow 
took  out  her  three-legged  stool  to  the  door,  and  sat  there,  her 
hands  idle  on  her  knees,  gazing  out  across  the  sea.  She  had 
not  been  very  well  of  late — the  work  of  the  croft  was  getting 
too  much  for  her,  and  she  had  left  it  all  to  her  grandson.  But 
there  was  more  than  that  wrong.  '  I  have  taken  a  longing  for 
Charlie,'  she  told  the  boy. 

*  Is  it  for  to  see  him  you  are?  '  Hector  asked  sympatheti- 
cally. He  had  come  down  from  the  croft,  where  he  had  moiled 
aw&y  alone  all  the  afternoon,  and  now,  stopping  by  the  door 
where  his  grandmother  sat,  he  leant  upon  the  hoe  he  carried  as 
if  it  had  been  a  staff. 

The  Widow  shook  her  head.  '  I  will  never  be  seeing  him 
again;  that  is  why  the  thought  is  on  me/ 

4  Perhaps  he  will  be  for  coming  home  some  day,'  Hector 
suggested ;  but  again  the  old  woman  shook  her  head.  She  drew 
out  from  under  her  shawl  a  bundle  of  letters,  tied  together  with 
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a  leather  bootlace,  and  bade  Hector  sit  down  beside  her  and 
'  read  out  '  the  last  of  the  letters  aloud.  Her  eyesight  was  so 
bad  now,  that  these  precious  documents  were  illegible  to  her; 
so  it  was  well  that  Hector's  excellent  schooling  made  him  amply 
able  to  read  them. 

'  He  says  never  a  word  of  coming  over/  she  said  wistfully. 
'  If  you  will  be  reading  the  letter  again,  Hector,  you  will  be 
seeing  that.' 

(All  this  conversation,  you  must  remember,  was  carried  on 
in  Gaelic,  of  which  this  story  can  only  give  a  transcript.) 

Again  and  again  Hector  had  read  aloud  the  letter.  With  his 
quick  memory  he  knew  it  almost  off  by  heart;  yet  he  complied 
with  his  grandmother's  request  kindly  enough  :  he  was  sorry  for 
her  that  afternoon.  The  letter  was  long  and  not  very  well 
written.  It  was  dated  from  Cypress  Creek,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
U.S.A. ;  but,  as  is  often  the  case  with  well-educated  letter- writers, 
this  uneducated  writer  quite  failed  to  convey  through  the 
unfamiliar  medium  of  pen  and  ink  any  impression  at  all  of  the 
life  he  wrote  about.  They  had  had  heavy  crops,  the  heat  had 
been  great,  he  was  short  of  help  to  get  in  the  crops — such  items 
had  not  very  much  interest.  Then  he  came  to  more  personal 
themes.  He  had  his  health  wonderful,  and  so  had  the  wife,  and 
a  son  had  been  born  to  them  in  June  and  they  had  named  him 
Donald.  This  was  more  exciting. 

'  He  will  be  going  four  months  now,'  the  grandmother  said 
thoughtfully.  '  Och !  but  I  would  be  liking  to  see  Charlie's  son !  ' 
Then  she  seemed  lost  in  reverie  till  she  woke  up  to  say,  '  And 
are  you  sure  that  is  all  the  letter  is  saying,  Hector?  ' 

At  that  moment  a  thought  darted  through  Hector's  brain 
like  an  arrow  from  the  bow — sudden,  sharp,  arresting.  He  held 
his  breath  hard,  swallowed  quickly,  fumbled  with  the  letter, 
turned  it  round.  .  .  . 

'  There  is  a  bit  of  writing  I  had  not  been  noticing,'  he  said, 
leaning  down  as  if  to  read  more  easily  the  rather  illegible  words. 

The  old  woman  sat  forward,  her  face  lighted  up  with  joyful 
interest. 

'  Maybe  he  will  be  coming  himself,'  she  suggested.  But 
Hector  shook  his  head.  '  That  is  not  the  word,'  he  replied; 
then,  as  if  spelling  out  the  message  with  great  difficulty,  he 
read  out : 

1  What  would  you  be  saying,  mother,  to  come  over  to  me? 
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Now  that  Hector  must  be  grown  to  a  big  lad  and  able  to  look 
after  you  on  the  road.' 

'  Och !  Och !  '  the  old  woman  cried.  '  Eh,  he  wrote  that  to 
me  four  months  past,  and  I  to  have  no  knowledge  of  it ;  what  for 
did  you  not  read  that  word  before,  laddie?  Eead  it  out  again/ 

Hector  was  more  glib  this  time — he  remembered  the  exact 
\\ords  of  the  imaginary  postscript.  With  fine  enunciation  he  now 
cded  out : 

'  What  would  you  be  saying,  mother,  to  come  over  to  me? 
Now  that  Hector  must  be  grown  to  a  big  lad  and  able  to  look 
after  you  on  the  road.' 

'  That  will  be  all,  Hector?  ' 

'  That  will  be  all,  mother,'  he  answered,  wisely  anxious  to 
keep  his  invention  within  manageable  bounds. 

And  now  they  sat  down  to  the  discussion  of  this  fearful  and 
wonderful  proposal.  To  Hector,  as  you  may  imagine,  the 
prospect  was  one  of  unmixed  delight.  His  imagination  leapt 
up  at  the  thought  of  adventure,  and  as  for  fear,  he  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  But  for  the  old  woman  it  was 
a  very  different  matter.  She  had  never  left  the  Island  in  all 
her  seventy-five  years,  and  of  the  world  that  lay  beyond  her  home 
she  was  as  ignorant  as  a  baby.  It  is  true  that  in  this  way  she  had 
no  idea  of  distances,  and  five  thousand  miles  were  to  her  much  the 
same  as  five,  because  she  simply  could  form  no  conception  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  crossing  that  extent  of  land  or  sea. 

In  this,  I  say,  she  was  happier  than  those  who  know  a  little 
of  the  hardships  of  travel;  but  then  the  timidity  of  age  was 
upon  her,  and  a  good  deal  of  its  frailty.  A  dozen  perplexities 
presented  themselves  to  her  mind,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case 
\uth  those  who  are  not  much  accustomed  to  leave  home,  the 
unessential  obstacles  bulked  larger  with  her  than  the  real  ones. 

What  would  become  of  the  cow?  Who  would  look  after 
the  hens?  Would  they  need  to  put  a  new  lock  on  the  door? 
she  queried ;  for  as  they  talked  over  this  wonderful  adventure  it 
never  occurred  to  the  Widow  that  they  would  be  leaving  the  Island 
for  ever. 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  Hector;  but  he  would  not  have 
suggested  any  doubt  of  their  return  to  his  grandmother.  On 
the  contrary,  he  smoothed  away  every  obstacle  as  it  was  pre- 
sented to  him.  The  rent  was  paid  for  a  year  to  come  (did  not 
Charlie  over  the  water  send  it  to  the  Factor  every  year?),  so 
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what  would  hinder  that  they  should  turn  the  key  in  the  lock? 
Mrs.  Matheson  would  look  after  the  cow  too,  and  they  them- 
selves would  kill  and  eat  the  hens  before  they  started  on  their 
travels.  ('  Och!  the  poor  hens  '  from  the  Widow  at  this.) 
Almost  in  a  breath  Hector  urged  it  all;  he  was  bewildered 
himself  by  the  cogency  of  his  arguments — they  sprang  to  his 
lips  as  he  talked,  a  fresh  one  rising  every  minute;  and  as  his 
grandmother  brought  forward  each  timid  objection,  he  found 
that  he  could  beat  it  down  with  some  convincing  negative. 

'  If  you  had  your  sight,  mother,  you  would  be  seeing  what 
a  short  way  it  will  be  to  Uncle  Charlie,'  he  told  her.  Getting 
out  his  school  atlas,  he  spread  it  on  her  knees  in  the  sunshine, 
and  pointed  to  the  map  of  America.  The  old  woman  shaded  her 
eyes  from  the  glare  and  peered  at  the  map.  The  lettering  was 
invisible  to  her,  but  she  could  make  out  the  masses  of  light  and 
shade  that  signified  land  and  water.  Hector  explained  to  her 
how  a  map  was  a  picture  of  the  world  just  as  it  is.  Here  they 
were  (he  put  down  his  stubby  finger  on  the  Hebrides  as  he  spoke) 
and  this  white  thing  she  saw  was  the  Atlantic,  and  this  dark 
thing  was  America,  and  she  couldn't  see,  but  he  could,  the  word 
Tennessee  written  in  big  letters  just  here  (again  the  finger  went 
down),  and  Cypress  Creek  was  not  very  far  from  Tennessee,  so 
that  was  all — nothing  of  a  journey!  It  certainly  did  not  look 
so  bad  on  paper;  but  then,  the  Widow  objected  very  sensibly,  if 
it  was  so  easy  why  had  Charlie  not  come  over  himself  all  these 
years?  Again  Hector's  arguments  leapt  out : 

What  about  Uncle  Charlie's  farm? — look  to  the  crops  he  was 
having — how  could  he  be  leaving  them? — and  it  wasn't  one  cow 
he  would  be  having,  but  ten  perhaps,  and  horses  too — oh,  it 
wouldn't  be  easy  to  leave  them ! 

This  doubt  laid  to  rest,  the  Widow  produced  another.  How 
much  would  it  cost?  and  how  would  they  find  this  out?  Here, 
indeed,  Hector  found  himself  a  little  at  fault.  Such  a  simple 
helper  as  a  daily  newspaper  was,  of  course,  unknown  to  them; 
but  after  a  moment's  reflection  light  dawned.  The  mail  steamer 
from  Glasgow  passed  once  a  week  in  summer,  and  Hector  never 
allowed  a  week  to  pass  without  seeing  it.  Wet  or  dry,  he  was 
always  down  on  the  pier  at  Balneish  when  '  the  steambote  ' 
(as  he  called  it)  came  in ;  gazing  hungrily  at  the  big  steamer  that 
went  and  came  to  Glasgow,  that  city  of  unknown  delights,  where  he 
had  been  born,  and  where,  above  all  things,  he  longed  to  go. 
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Hector's  regular  appearance  on  the  quay  had  become  a 
matter  of  comment  to  the  sailors,  and  they  would  chaff  the  boy, 
asking  him  when  he  was  coming  on  to  Glasgow  with  them? 

Hector  had  made  special  friends  with  one  of  the  stewards; 
he  was  not  very  busy  at  the  hour  the  boat  came  in,  and  would 
often  step  ashore  and  stroll  along  the  quay  in  all  the  bravery 
of  his  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  while  the  tourists  were  getting 
off  or  on  as  the  case  might  be.  Then  Hector,  falling  into  step 
with  him,  would  question  him  eagerly  about  Glasgow,  and  life 
OQ  board  ship.  Here,  then,  was  the  very  helper  he  wanted  now 
— who  should  know  more  about  how  to  get  to  America  than  the 
steward  of  MacBrayne's  steamer? 

4  I'll  be  finding  out  from  Mr.  MacGregor,  the  steward, 
mother,'  Hector  said  confidently.  '  The  steambote  will  be  in 
to-morrow.' 

Assuredly  Hector  had  food  enough  for  thought  that  night. 
As  he  lay  down  his  mind  was  seething  with  the  possibilities  of 
this  great  scheme  which  he  had  himself  set  on  foot.  It  opened 
out  in  a  wonderful  way  as  he  thought  it  over.  Wouldn't  Uncle 
Neil,  his  father's  brother  in  the  shipbuilding  yard  in  Glasgow, 
help  them?  The  uncle  had  come  on  a  trip  from  Glasgow  two 
years  ago,  and  had  been  very  kind,  and  gave  Hector  a  shilling 
because  he  said  he  '  favoured  his  father.'  Hector  had  his 
address  on  a  bit  of  paper  in  the  cracked  teapot  on  the  shelf — it 
would  be  easy  to  write  to  him.  ...  At  this  moment,  however, 
sleep  overcame  Hector,  and  off  he  went  into  the  land  of  dreams. 

But  next  morning  he  sprang  out  of  bed,  conscious  that  much 
depended  on  his  exertions.  The  boat  might  come  in  early,  it 
^as  such  a  calm  morning;  he  must  be  early  at  the  quay. 

Food  had  little  savour  for  Hector  that  day.  He  gulped  down 
his  porridge,  seized  a  bannock  from  the  pile,  and  ran  off  down 
the  rough  hill-road  eating  as  he  went.  A  finer  lad  you  could 
scarcely  have  seen  :  his  curly  black  hair  grew  thick  and  strong, 
his  skin  was  tanned  and  flushed  with  health,  and  he  ran  down 
the  road  on  his  bare  brown  feet  as  swiftly  as  a  deer,  jumping 
from  stone  to  stone,  whistling  and  singing  in  the  joy  of  his 
heart  and  the  freshness  of  morning.  There  are  no  obstacles 
to  such  youth  and  health — the  whole  world  bows  down  before 
them;  even  his  grandmother's  age  and  frailty  was  about  to  be 
caught  up  and  whirled  along  in  the  wake  of  this  exuberant 
vitality,  this  abounding  life. 
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Far  off  on  the  horizon  a  trail  of  smoke  appeared — the  steamer 
was  in  sight.  Leaping,  running,  almost  flying  along  the  road 
Hector  went,  till  he  had  left  the  cottage  far  behind,  and  the 
village  appeared — a  handful  of  houses — and  the  quay. 

In  general  Hector  paid  great  heed  to  the  tourists  who  stepped 
ashore  from  the  steamer,  laden  with  wraps  and  cameras;  but 
to-day  he  cared  nothing  about  them — his  one  thought  was  to  find 
MacGregor  the  steward.  At  last  he  descried  him,  sauntering 
along  the  pier,  smoking  his  pipe.  With  a  run  Hector  was  along- 
side of  him,  breathless,  pouring  out  his  story  incoherently, 
hunting  for  English  words,  losing  them,  supplementing  now  and 
again  with  Gaelic,  yet  so  desperately  in  earnest  that  MacGregor 
could  not  laugh,  and  lent  a  willing  ear. 

'  Tut,  tut,  take  your  time,  laddie,'  he  said  kindly.  '  What's 
all  this?  You're  going  to  America — you  and  your  grannie? 
What  takes  you  off  on  such  a  long  road?  ' 

'  It  will  be  my  Uncle  Charlie  that  is  wanting  us,'  Hector 
explained.  He  had  by  this  time  quite  made  himself  believe  in 
the  truth  of  this  statement — it  seemed  so  entirely  the  right  thing 
for  his  uncle  to  have  done. 

'  Well,  it's  a  fine  country ;  maybe  he's  right :  you're  the  stamp 
for  the  Colonies,  no  doubt,'  MacGregor  said.  '  And  what  is  it 
you're  wanting  to  find  out? — the  fares,  is  it?  ' 

'  Yes,'  Hector  said;  but  when  confronted  by  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  second  or  third  on  a  liner,  or 
'  emigrant,'  that  they  would  go — there  the  boy  was  utterly  at 
sea  and  had  to  confess  his  ignorance. 

MacGregor  then  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  quay  and  gave 
a  long  and  very  practical  discourse  to  Hector  upon  the  different 
ways  of  getting  across  the  ocean.  The  boy  became  more  and 
more  confused ;  he  shook  his  head  and  repeated  in  a  bewildered 
way  :  '  I  just  want  to  get  over — how  am  I  to  get?  ' 

'  Well,  amn't  I  telling  you? — you  must  go  in  a  liner,  second 
or  third,  or  you  can  go  emigrant;  but  mind,  if  your  granny's 
up  in  years  there's  no  great  comfort  going  emigrant.' 

The  inexorable  steamer-bell  sounded.  p  There,  we're  off,' 
MacGregor  cried,  starting  up.  *  Come  down  next  week;  I'll  find 
out  more  for  you  by  then.' 

He  ran  off  up  the  quay  and  jumped  on  board,  leaving  Hector 
dazed  but  determined,  the  possessor  of  a  quantity  of  half- 
assimilated  information  on  the  subject  of  ocean-steamer  fares. 
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It  really  seemed  as  if  the  following  week  would  never  end. 
Hector  lost  all  interest  in  his  work,  and  could  talk  and  think 
of  nothing  but  the  proposed  journey  to  America.  When  he  came 
to  think  over  things,  Hector  was  amazed  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
method  by  which,  apparently,  he  was  going  to  get  away  from 
the  Island.  Why  had  it  never  occurred  to  him  before? 

Now  and  then  when  he  glanced  at  his  grandmother's  thin 
bowed  old  shoulders,  he  was  visited  by  a  spasm  of  reproach,  and 
wondered  if  she  was  quite  fit  for  the  journey  ? — but  then  he  would 
comfort  himself  by  the  assurance  that  she  was  fretting  herself  to 
death  over  her  son  Charlie,  and  nothing  would  cure  her  but  the 
t  ight  of  him.  Hector  was  very  fond  of  his  grandmother  and  anxious 
to  be  a  good  son  to  her;  but  the  hot  adventurous  young  blood 
in  him  leapt  up  at  the  thought  of  change,  of  seeing  the  world, 
of  getting  away  from  the  Island — and  the  still  small  voice  was 
silenced. 

As  they  sat  together  round  the  peat-fire  at  night,  Hector 
tried  to  inspire  the  Widow  with  his  thirst  for  adventure;  but  he 
soon  saw  that  this  was  no  good  :  the  old  heart  refused  to  beat 
more  quickly  at  the  thought  of  the  New  World — it  seemed  more 
likely  to  stand  still  in  dismay.  Then  Hector  struck  another  note, 
find  began  to  picture  the  meeting  with  Uncle  Charlie  after  all 
these  years — would  he  be  changed,  did  she  think?  What  would 
the  wife  '  be  like?  And  wouldn't  she  be  wanting  to  see  little 
Donald?  Ah,  this  was  another  story  altogether,  and  to  Hector's 
huge  surprise  the  old  woman  broke  down  and  wept  bitterly.  He, 
^-ho  had  gone  such  a  short  way  on  the  road  of  life,  could  not  under- 
stand that  the  thought  of  meeting  again  after  long  absence  may 
have  a  heart-breaking  poignancy,  a  quality  of  pain  all  its  own. 

'  Will  you  not  be  wanting  to  see  them?  '  Hector  asked  in 
surprise. 

'  Och,  Hector,  I  will  be  wanting  it  too  much/  his  grandmother 
told  him — a  statement  which  mystified  the  boy  still  more. 

Then  they  began  to  discuss  the  all-important  subject  of  ways 
.ind  means — would  their  funds  be  sufficient  for  this  great  enter- 
prise? Hector  was  directed  by  his  grandmother  to  draw  out 
from  under  the  thatch  an  old  tin  biscuit-box,  which  had  been  the 
Widow's  savings-bank  for  many  and  many  a  year.  Together 
they  counted  over  the  long-hoarded  money,  the  price  of  many 
ji  stirk  and  sheep,  each  pound  rolled  carefully  up  in  a  little  screw 
of  paper.  Money  is  not  rife  in  the  Islands,  but  the  Widow  had 
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always  been  careful,  and  Charlie  over  the  water  had  paid  her 
rent  for  so  many  years  that  somehow  or  other  the  little  hoard 
had  grown  and  grown  till  it  amounted  to  nearly  £50. 

'  Mother !  mother !  we  can  be  going !  '  Hector  cried,  when  he 
had  counted  out  the  last  coin  and  realised  what  millionaires  they 
were. 

It  certainly  seemed  a  princely  sum  to  those  two  who  had  never 
entered  a  shop  other  than  that  of  the  '  general  merchant  '  at 
Balneish,  and  were  therefore  mercifully  ignorant  of  the  short 
way  that  money  really  goes.  But  the  Widow  still  held  back. 
'  If  I  will  die  on  the  road,  what  will  pay  for  the  burying,  if  we 
will  have  used  all  the  money?  '  she  asked.  Hector  brushed  aside 
this  dark  thought. 

'  Uncle  Charlie  would  be  paying  for  the  burying,'  he  assured 
her.  '  And  you  will  not  be  dying  on  the  road,'  he  added. 

At  last  the  mail-day  came  round  again,  and  with  a  beating 
heart  Hector  stood  on  the  quay  to  watch  for  his  friend  the  steward. 
Ah,  there  he  was  at  last,  and  he  carried  a  little  bundle  of  papers, 
too! 

'  Here  you  are,  youngster,'  he  cried;  '  here's  reading  will 
keep  you  going  for  a  bit.'  He  thrust  into  Hector's  hand  the 
advertisements  of  half  a  dozen  rival  lines  of  steamers  as  he 
spoke.  '  I'm  busy  to-day,'  he  added;  '  I  can't  stop  to  explain 
them  to  ye;  but  yer  a  good  scholar  I  daresay,  and  can  make 
them  out  yourself.' 

Hector  clutched  the  papers  as  a  miser  might  have  clutched 
a  bag  of  gold.  He  did  not  wait,  as  his  custom  was,  to  watch  the 
passengers  on  the  steamer — he  was  far  too  much  preoccupied 
with  his  own  important  affairs.  But  he  did  not  begin  to  read  the 
precious  papers  till  he  was  well  out  of  the  village  and  some  way 
on  the  homeward  road.  Then  he  sat  down  on  the  heather  and 
opened  out  his  bundle  of  advertisements.  The  rival  claims  of 
.the  different  lines  were  very  confusing  at  first ;  but  after  reading 
them  all  over  several  times,  Hector  was  pleased  to  find  a  certain 
unanimity  in  the  prices  that  were  mentioned.  It  was  evident 
that  he  and  his  grandmother  could,  if  they  would,  cross  the 
Atlantic  for  about  £5  apiece.  But  then  Hector  remembered 
MacGregor's  warning  that  one  '  up  in  years  '  should  be  taken 
a  little  more  comfortably  across  the  sea.  So  he  scanned  the 
prices  again,  and  weighed  the  difference  between  second  and 
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third  class  cabin  fares.  It  was  very  perplexing— and  more 
perplexing  still  this  new  feeling  of  responsibility  that  he  felt 
growing  within  him.  He,  and  he  alone,  would  be  responsible 
for  the  safe  convoy  of  his  grandmother  to  Uncle  Charlie — it  was 
imperative  that  he  make  no  mistakes. 

Alas !  Hector  realised  it  would  be  impossible  to  start  on  their 
journey  immediately.  He  began  to  see  quite  a  number  of 
difficulties  ahead.  First  of  all  his  Uncle  Charlie  must  be  written  to 
and  told  that  they  were  coming;  and  then  they  must  wait  for 
his  answer,  which  would  give  them  directions  as  to  how  to  get 
to  Cypress  Creek  from  New  York.  All  this  Hector  revolved 
slowly  in  his  mind  as  he  lay  on  the  heather  and  gazed  at  the 
flaunting  pictures  of  giant  ships  dashing  through  emerald  seas 
which  adorned  the  steamer  advertisements. 

Now  the  moralising  poet  has  told  us  that  we  weave  a  tangled 
web  when  first  we  practise  to  deceive ;  and  Hector,  whose  nature 
was  really  as  honest  as  daylight,  began  to  see  this.  He  had 
deceived  his  grandmother,  and  now  he  wanted  to  do  the  rest  of 
this  business  honestly.  How  was  this  to  be  managed? 

He  got  up,  gathered  the  papers  together,  and  climbed  slowly 
up  the  road  to  the  cottage.  As  he  climbed,  he  revolved  this 
question  in  his  mind — would  he  confess  his  fraud  to  Uncle 
Charlie,  or  would  he  not?  He  made  a  quick  decision  not  to; 
but,  he  added,  he  would  tell  no  more  lies — it  would  be  quite 
easy  to  write  a  perfectly  truthful  letter. 

Hector's  handwriting  was  excellent,  though  his  English  left  a 
good  deal  to  be  desired.  He  decided  that  the  evening  was  to  be 
devoted  to  the  labours  of  correspondence.  Writing-paper  was, 
of  course,  an  unknown  luxury  in  the  cottage,  but  he  had  some 
sheets  of  exercise-paper,  saved  from  schooldays,  and  these  were 
to  be  used  for  the  momentous  letter  to  Cypress  Creek. 

The  Widow  sat  knitting  beside  the  fire  :  there  was  not  a  sound 
in  the  house  except  the  click  of  her  knitting-needles  and  the 
grumble  of  the  waves  on  the  shore  below  when  Hector  sat  down 
to  write  his  letter. 

'  What  are  you  after,  Hector?  '  the  old  woman  asked,  as 
she  saw  him  bring  out  the  exercise-paper,  the  penny  bottle  of 
ink,  and  the  one  pen  of  the  establishment. 

'I'm  after  writing  to  my  Uncle  Charlie,'  he  answered. 

She  laid  down  her  knitting  with  a  cry. 

'  Ochone,  Hector!     What  will  you  be  saying  to  him?  ' 
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*  That  you  will  have  taken  a  longing  to  see  him,  mother,  and 
that  you  are  thinking  to  come  over  the  water  to  him,'  said 
Mr.  Valiant-for-the-Truth ;  surely  no  statements  could  be  more 
entirely  veracious  than  these. 

'It's  a  true  word  you're  saying,  Hector ;  but  the  Lord 
preserve  us  from  the  sea!  ' 

As  it  was  obvious  that  the  sea  could  not  be  avoided  if  they 
were  to  reach  Uncle  Charlie,  Hector  wisely  took  no  notice  of  this 
ejaculation,  and  began  his  letter  forthwith  : 

'  DEAR  UNCLE  CHARLIE, — I  will  be  writing  to  tell  you  that  my 
grandmother  is  not  getting  her  health  this  long  time.  She  has 
taken  a  longing  for  to  see  you  once  more,  and  now  I  am  for 
taking  her  across  the  ocean  to  you. 

'  I  am  grown  very  tall  and  strong,  and  I  will  look  after 
grandmother  on  the  sea.  Grandmother  has  laid  by  enough 
money  in  the  box  under  the  thatch  that  will  be  taking  us  across. 
We  will  be  waiting  for  your  reply  to  this  at  once.  When  we 
leave  the  ship,  please  to  say  where  we  go  next? — will  we  be 
taking  a  railway  to  Tennessee? 

'  We  will  be  going  to  Glasgow  to  my  Uncle  Neil  MacLean, 
to  sail  from  there.  We  will  be  leaving  the  cow  with  Janet 
Matheson,  and  eating  the  hens  before  we  leave.  If  you  please 
to  write  at  once  to  your 

'  Dutiful  Nephew, 

'  HECTOR  MACLEAN/ 

The  dutiful  nephew  drew  a  long  breath  as  he  finished  this 
effort.  A  weight  fell  off  his  heart :  there  was  not  a  word  of 
falsehood  in  the  letter,  only  a  plain  statement  of  two  undeniable 
facts — his  grandmother's  wish  to  see  her  son  once  more,  and 
the  proposal  that  she  should  take  the  journey  to  Tennessee ! 

He  read  the  letter  aloud  to  the  Widow,  who  was  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  it. 

'  You  have  not  been  saying  to  Charlie  that  we  were  not  find- 
ing the  piece  in  the  letter  till  last  week,'  she  said.  Hector 
blushed,  and  answered  '  No  '  rather  shortly.  At  the  same  time 
he  slipped  the  letter  into  the  one  dirty  envelope  in  his  possession, 
licked  it,  and  told  the  Widow  that  it  could  not  be  opened  now. 

'  There,  there,  it  will  be  a  hard  job  the  writing,'  she  said 
sympathetically.  Her  own  schooling  had  not  amounted  to  much ; 
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letter- writing  was  an  impossibility  to  her,  and  she  watched 
Hector's  achievements  almost  with  awe. 

'  It  will  be  long  till  we're  getting  an  answer,'  Hector  said, 
with  an  involuntary  sigh.  His  labours  over,  he  sat  back  in  his 
chair  and  gazed  at  the  fateful  envelope  that  lay  on  the  table, 
all  addressed  now  and  only  waiting  for  its  stamp.  He  wondered 
how  he  could  possibly  wait  until  that  letter  had  travelled  out  to 
Uncle  Charlie,  and  then  until  an  answer  had  travelled  back 
from  him.  At  the  shortest  computation  it  must  be  a  month,  he 
knew,  and  whatever  would  he  be  doing  with  himself  all  that 
time  '  at  all  at  all '  ?  Hitherto,  Hector  had  taken  some  interest 
in  the  croft,  and  an  intense  pride  in  the  amount  of  work  he  was 
ablo  to  do  upon  it  without  the  help  of  any  grown  man ;  now  all 
at  cnce  he  ceased  to  feel  any  interest  in  it.  As  he  realised  this, 
Hector  looked  across  at  his  grandmother  with  a  sudden  feeling 
of  guilt.  Why  had  he  ceased  to  care  about  the  croft?  Wasn't 
it  simply  that  he  hoped  never  to  see  it  again?  Did  he  wish  to 
come  back?  Did  he  expect  to  do  so?  Not  he!  When  first  the 
dazzling  scheme  had  burst  upon  him,  Hector  had  been  confused 
by  its  magnitude;  but  since  then  he  had  had  time  to  examine 
it,  and  now  it  stood  fully  confessed  to  his  mind.  He  was  taking 
his  grandmother  away  from  the  Island  for  ever  and  ever,  and  he 
himself  meant  to  stay  in  the  fine  New  World  when  once  he  got 
there.  This  was  the  truth  at  last;  and  why  all  this  foolish 
talk  they  had  of  leaving  the  cow  with  the  Mathesons  and  taking 
the  key  of  the  door  with  them?  They  would  never  come  back  to 
the  Island;  the  cow  would  stay  with  the  Mathesons  for  ever, 
and  other  hands  than  theirs  would  unlock  the  door. 

But  as  Hector  came  to  this  knowledge  of  his  own  heart,  he 
decided  that  he  must  keep  it  to  himself.  The  Widow  would 
nevor  leave  the  Island  if  she  thought  they  were  not  going  to  return 
to  it ;  and  now  every  energy  of  Hector's  nature  was  bent  on  getting 
her  persuaded  to  start  on  their  journey.  Somehow  or  other  it 
must  be  managed — he  would  die  of  disappointment  if  the  scheme 
was  given  up  now;  he  could  not,  would  not,  live  another  year 
cooped  up  on  the  Island  when  the  whole  great  world  was  lying 
just  beyond  it.  ... 

The  Widow  had  fallen  asleep ;  the  knitting  had  dropped  from 
her  relaxed  fingers,  and  lay  on  her  knee.  In  repose  her  face 
looked  very  weary,  for  she  had  had  a  hard  life  as  well  as  a  long 
one. 
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Hector  sat  and  gazed  at  her.  He  felt  almost  provoked  with 
her  for  looking  so  tired :  how  was  he  ever  going  to  get  her  to 
America? 

His  intent  gaze  perhaps  wakened  the  old  woman;  she  stirred, 
and  took  up  her  knitting  again  with  a  sigh. 

1  I'm  after  dreaming  that  Charlie  came  in  through  the  door, 
and  "  Mother,"  he  says,  "I'm  come  so  that  you  will  not  need 
to  be  crossing  over  to  me." 

Hector  got  up  almost  impatiently  and  lifted  the  ink-bottle 
and  pen  on  to  the  shelf. 

'  I  will  be  going  to  my  bed/  he  said. 

In  the  waiting-time  that  followed  the  dispatch  of  the  letter 
to  Tennessee,  Hector  occupied  himself  in  a  good  deal  of  cor- 
respondence with  his  Glasgow  uncle.  Without  going  into  detail, 
he  told  of  the  proposed  journey  to  America,  and  asked  his  uncle's 
help  about  it.  In  reply,  Uncle  Neil  at  once  offered  to  put  them 
up  for  a  few  days  before  they  sailed,  and  promised  to  find  out 
about  their  passages  when  they  had  finally  decided  to  go. 

All  this  arranged,  there  was  nothing  left  for  Hector  but  the 
exercise  of  unlimited  patience. 

Week  after  week  passed,  month  after  month ;  autumn  passed 
into  winter,  and  still  no  answer  came.  Hector  was  sick  with 
hope  deferred,  desperate  from  inaction.  He  would  roam  about 
the  shore,  gazing  out  across  the  sea,  marvelling  at  the  long  silence 
of  Uncle  Charlie  to  his  urgent  letter.  The  Widow,  too,  was 
fretting.  Uncertainty  is  as  bad  for  old  as  for  young  people, 
and  Hector's  incessant  talk  of  their  proposed  journey  made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  banish  the  thought  of  it  from  her  mind. 
Then  she  began  to  '  take  a  fear  '  that  all  was  not  well  with 
Charlie ;  she  had  a  dream  that  she  saw  him  lying  with  his  head 
wrapped  in  a  white  bandage.  This  terrified  her,  and  now  she 
began  to  fancy  that  her  son  was  dead. 

But  at  last,  towards  the  end  of  January,  the  letter  came. 
Hector  was  out  when  it  arrived,  but  the  Widow  was  told  by  the 
boy  who  brought  it  that  the  letter  was  from  America.  It  was 
a  bitter  day  of  wind  and  rain,  yet  the  old  woman  flung  a 
shawl  over  her  head  and  hurried  off  down  the  road  in  search 
of  Hector,  the  precious  letter  held  firmly  under  her  shawl. 
She  met  him  coming  up  the  hill,  and  almost  ran  towards  him. 
'  Hector,  Hector!  the  letter  is  come!  '  she  cried  out. 
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They  were  far  too  impatient  to  wait  till  they  had  regained 
the  shelter  of  the  cottage,  so  Hector  drew  his  grandmother  to 
the  side  of  a  big  boulder,  and  there,  slightly  screened  from  the 
wind  and  rain,  he  tore  open  the  envelope.  What  a  study  of 
expression  they  made  standing  there  together!  The  old  woman's 
face  was  strained  with  a  passion  of  anxiety;  she  pressed  forward, 
her  grey  hair  blown  across  her  brow  in  wisps,  her  dim  eyes 
searching  Hector's  face  for  the  news  she  dreaded  to  hear. 

'  Is  it  himself  is  writing?  '  she  cried. 

*  Yes,  yes,'  Hector  said,  half -impatiently,  as  his  eyes  ran 
down  the  page.  His  own  face  was  tense  with  feeling  of  another 
sort — with  terror  that  his  scheme  was  going  to  be  frustrated,  with 
determination  to  carry  it  through,  come  what  might. 

'It's  himself  that's  writing,'  he  said  at  last;  'but  he  has 
been  sick  these  two  months  back  with  the  fever  and  ague.' 

4  Wasn't  it  me  that  knew !  '  the  Widow  exclaimed ;  but  Hector 
read  on  hurriedly. 

'  Surely,'  the  letter  ran — '  surely,  the  Lord  Himself  had  put 
it  into  his  mother's  heart  to  be  coming  over  to  Tennessee.  The 
sight  of  her  face  would  be  curing  him — it  would  be  like  home 
again,  he  thought.  But  was  she  able  for  the  long  journey? 
She  wouldn't  be  knowing  how  long  it  was,  surely?  It's  true 
Hector  must  be  a  big  lad  now,  able  to  look  after  her,  but  there 
was  the  sea  to  cross,  and  two  days  in  the  train  after  that.' 

Then  Charlie  went  into  practical  details.  If  they  really 
decided  to  come,  they  were  to  send  him  the  name  of  the  steamer 
they  were  coming  by  and  the  date  of  her  sailing,  and  he  would 
write  to  his  wife's  sister  in  New  York  and  tell  her  to  meet  them 
and  see  them  safe  into  the  train.  ('  What  need?  '  Hector  inter- 
pellated indignantly,  as  if  he  couldn't  see  himself  and  his  grand- 
mother into  a  train!)  The  same  excellent  person  was  to  change 
their  money  for  them  (Hector  puzzled  a  little  over  this),  buy 
their  railway-tickets,  and  help  them  in  every  way.  Her  name 
waB  MacDonald,  which  had  a  reassuringly  Scottish  sound. 
Fie  ally  Charlie  concluded  the  letter  by  the  recommendation 
that  they  should  not  start  until  the  month  of  April  at  least : 
let  the  storms  and  cruel  frosts  of  winter  be  over  before  they 
arrived  in  America — his  mother  was  too  old  to  face  them. 

The  length  and  particularity  of  this  letter  must  have  cost  its 
writer  (who  was  evidently  no  great  scholar)  infinite  pains.  Hector 
was  provoked  by  it :  why  should  they  not  start  immediately? 

45—2 
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What  was  all  this  about  cold  and  storms? — they  had  storms 
enough  at  home  surely,  when  on  winter  nights  it  seemed  as 
if  the  shieling  would  be  blown  off  into  the  sea  sometimes. 
But  the  Widow  quite  agreed  with  Charlie's  view  of  things.  *  Och, 
Hector,  we  will  be  needing  all  our  time/  she  told  him.  Then 
they  toiled  up  the  road  to  the  cottage  together,  the  rain  and 
wind  beating  on  their  faces,  came  into  the  kitchen,  fastened 
the  door  *  against  the  wind,'  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  told  each 
other  that  it  was  settled  now — they  were  going  to  Charlie  over 
the  water. 

Yes,  the  decision  had  been  come  to  at  last.  Hector's  face 
shone  with  joy — he  felt  a  man  all  at  once,  and  rejoiced  in  his 
strength.  But  the  Widow  in  her  age  and  feebleness  trembled 
as  she  crouched  there  by  the  fire  of  smouldering  peats,  stretch- 
ing out  her  withered  hands  towards  the  warmth.  A  thousand 
fears  rushed  over  her — a  thousand  regrets;  only  the  thought  of 
Charlie  lured  her  on. 

Now  that  their  minds  were  made  up,  Hector  found  himself 
launched  upon  a  veritable  sea  of  correspondence.  Both  uncles 
had  to  be  written  to  at  great  length,  and  the  Glasgow  uncle, 
on  whom  the  responsible  task  of  taking  their  passages  was  to 
devolve,  had  to  be  written  to  several  times. 

Letters  only  arrived  once  a  week  at  the  Island  in  winter,  so 
several  weeks  passed  before  the  final  arrangements  were  made. 
At  last,  somewhere  towards  the  end  of  March,  Hector  found 
himself  the  possessor  of  a  letter  which  stated  that  the  Caledonia 
sailed  from  Glasgow  on  April  7th,  and  that  second-class  cabins 
had  been  taken  on  her  for  himself  and  his  grandmother.  This 
extravagance  had  been  urged  upon  them  by  Uncle  Neil.  As 
Hector  stared  at  the  letter  he  knew  that  it  must  be  true,  yet  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  him  to  realise  that  they  were  really  going. 
For  in  the  meantime  they  rose  and  went  about  their  daily  work, 
and  ate  and  slept  and  rose  again,  just  as  if  the  tremendous 
7th  of  April  was  not  coming  nearer  and  nearer — the  day  that  was 
to  separate  them  for  ever  from  the  life  they  knew  so  well. 

Thus  the  time  crept  on.  They  were  to  sail  for  Glasgow  on 
Monday,  April  4th,  arriving  there  late  on  Tuesday  night. 
This  would  give  them  one  day  in  Glasgow  before  the  Cale- 
donia sailed  on  the  7th.  What  tongue  can  tell  the  dreary  little 
preparations  that  were  made  by  our  travellers  during  their  last 
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week  at  home?  The  Widow  had,  when  it  came  to  the  point, 
refused  to  kill  and  eat  her  cherished  hens,  so  they  had  to  be  carried 
off,  cackling,  to  the  Mathesons'  croft  in  baskets. 

On  Saturday  the  cow  was  taken  away :  Hector  drove  her 
down  the  road,  lowing  as  she  went,  and  the  Widow  stood  and 
wept  at  the  byre-door  the  while.  Late  that  afternoon  she 
packed  her  own  and  Hector's  few  belongings  in  a  battered  tin 
trunk  (the  same  that  Hector's  mother  had  taken  with  her  to 
Glasgow  when  she  married),  and  a  few  extra  garments  were  rolled 
into  a  bundle  to  be  carried  in  the  hand. 

All  this  being  done,  and  the  next  day  being  Sunday,  a  solemn 
hu3h  fell  over  the  place.  The  Widow  and  Hector  both  wore 
their  best  clothes  all  day,  as  their  working  clothes  were  packed, 
and  this  in  itself  added  solemnity  to  the  occasion.  Then,  the 
cow  and  the  hens  being  gone,  there  was  no  work  to  do  out  of 
doors,  while  indoors  everything  was  swept  and  garnished.  '  We 
will  be  leaving  everything  in  good  order  for  when  we  come  home,' 
the  old  woman  said.  .  .  .  Something  drove  like  a  stab  through 
Hector's  heart;  he  turned  away  and  kicked  at  the  peats  on  the 
hearth,  saying  never  a  word. 

Long  before  the  sun  had  risen  on  Monday  morning  the 
Widow  was  up  and  moving  about  the  cottage,  though  there  was 
nothing  for  her  to  do.  Then  she  wandered  out  in  the  darkness 
to  take  a  last  look  round  :  how  quiet  it  was — the  earth  seemed 
to  be  asleep,  the  very  sea  asleep.  Right  above  the  cottage  the 
morning  star  hung  like  a  great  lamp  in  the  dark  sky,  and  far 
away  in  the  east  a  long  thread  of  light  heralded  the  coming 
day.  .  .  .  She  came  back  into  the  house  and  blew  at  the  peats 
on  the  hearth  till  they  sprang  into  flame.  Hector's  voice  called 
from  his  bed :  '  Will  it  be  time  for  me  to  be  rising,  mother? 
Is  it  morning?  '  and  the  Widow,  anxious  to  be  in  good  time  for 
the  steamer,  assured  him  that  it  was. 

The  sun  had  risen  by  the  time  the  kettle  boiled,  and  things 
looked  more  familiar  and  cheerful ;  but  there  was  not  much  break- 
fast eaten  in  the  cottage  that  last  morning.  The  kind  fates  had 
luckily  decreed  that  Hector  and  the  Widow  were  to  have  a 
travelling  companion  to  Glasgow,  in  the  shape  of  Margaret 
Mutheson,  their  neighbour's  daughter,  who  happened  to  be  re- 
turning to  her  '  place '  in  Glasgow.  Her  advice  had  been 
invaluable  to  the  Widow  on  many  points.  She  it  was  who  had 
innisted  that  the  old  woman  should  take  two  shawls  with  her 
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'  against  the  cold  on  the  steamboat.'  By  her  counsel,  too,  a 
basket  of  food  had  been  provided,  and  a  little  tin  kettle  was  taken 
to  make  tea  by  the  way,  as  is  the  comfortable  habit  of  steerage 
passengers  on  the  steamers  between  the  Islands  and  Glasgow. 
No  such  luxury  as  a  cabin  passage  had  been  suggested  for  this 
short  voyage. 

The  Widow  had  just  packed  up  the  basket  of  food  when  John 
Matheson  appeared  at  the  door  to  give  Hector  '  a  hand  with  the 
box  '  down  the  path  to  where  the  Mathesons'  cart  waited  for 
them.  So  the  last  moment  had  really  come.  Hector  sprang 
up  and  seized  one  handle  of  the  tin  box,  while  Matheson  took 
the  other.  With  scarcely  one  backward  look  he  set  off  down 
the  rocky  path,  calling  to  his  grandmother  to  follow. 

But  she  had  more  to  do.  Standing  by  the  door,  she  looked 
round  and  round  the  little  room  to  make  sure  that  everything 
was  in  order.  Then  she  lifted  the  smouldering  peats  apart, 
that  the  fire  might  die  out,  ranged  the  three  chairs  in  a  row 
against  the  wall,  and  turned  away — there  was  no  more  to  see  to. 

'  Mother,  mother!  it  will  be  losing  the  steamboat  you'll  be!  ' 
Hector  called  loudly. 

The  Widow  drew  to  the  door,  locked  it,  and  slipped  the 
heavy  old  key  into  the  pocket  of  her  gown. 

The  steerage-deck  presented  quite  a  lively  scene  when  they 
got  on  board.  Little  groups  of  passengers  sat  about,  talking 
together  in  Gaelic ;  mothers  walked  up  and  down  with  their  babies ; 
and  children  tumbled  about  in  everyone's  way.  A  little  stove 
under  the  awning  was  the  great  centre  of  attraction,  for  there 
the  women  were  making  themselves  libations  of  tea,  black  as 
ink,  in  little  pannikins,  and  distributing  it  to  their  husbands  and 
children.  It  was  cold  in  the  sea  wind  at  that  early  season, 
and  most  of  the  women  had  taken  off  their  hats  and  bonnets  and 
tied  little  tartan  shawls  ('  shawleys  r  they  called  them)  over  their 
heads  like  hoods.  As  yet  no  one  was  sick,  for  the  sea  was  calm ; 
so  a  good  deal  of  cheerfulness  prevailed. 

I  suppose  no  happier  creature  breathed  than  Hector  that 
morning.  The  first  quivers  and  snorts  of  the  steamer  as  it  got 
under  way  sent  thrills  and  shivers  of  pure  delight  through 
every  inch  of  him.  He  stood  bareheaded  in  the  sea  wind  and 
waved  his  cap  in  farewell  to  the  Mathesons  on  the  quay,  then 
raced  off  up  the  deck,  wild  with  pleasure. 
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Had  not  his  friend  MacGregor  the  steward  volunteered  to 
take  him  over  every  corner  of  the  ship?  Had  he  not  left  the 
Island  at  last?  Wasn't  life  almost  too  exciting  and  splendid 
altogether? 

He  hung  over  the  ship's  side  that  he  might  realise  how 
quickly  he  was  being  carried  away  from  the  tiresome  old  life  into 
the  new  one.  The  wind  freshened,  and  the  ship  seemed  to  dash 
right  at  the  waves  as  they  rose  up  to  meet  her.  Hector  laughed 
with  delight,  and  raced  down  the  deck  again  to  ask  his  grand- 
mother if  it  wasn't  fine?  But,  lo!  huddled  all  together  under 
her  two  shawls,  she  sat  gazing  backwards  at  the  fast  vanishing 
outline  of  the  Island — and  slow  tears  crept  one  by  one  down  her 
withered  cheeks. 

It  was  Tuesday  night  when  they  put  in  to  Glasgow — a  dark 
wet  night  with  buffets  of  wind.  The  preceding  twenty-four 
hours  had  not  been  unmixed  joy,  even  to  Hector,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Margaret  Matheson  he  did  not  know  what  would  have 
happened  to  his  grandmother. 

What  a  long,  long  night  it  had  seemed.  How  cold  it  was,  and 
then  the  straining  noises  of  the  ship,  the  rush  of  the  waves,  the 
howling  of  the  wind !  Overcome  with  sleep,  Hector  had  nodded 
uncomfortably  for  hours,  wedged  into  a  corner ;  but  the  widow  and 
M  argarct  had  seen  the  livelong  night  out  together  with  whispered 
colloquies  in  Gaelic.  Towards  morning  Margaret  had  made  strong 
tea  for  them,  which  warmed  them  up ;  and  the  other  women  were 
moving  about  more  or  less  all  night  attending  to  their  children. 
Some  of  the  men  lay  on  the  deck  and  slept ;  but  most  of  them  sat  up, 
grumbling,  swearing,  and  nodding  by  turns  till  the  daylight 
came. 

With  the  light  things  had  mended — there  was  solid  food  to 
bo  partaken  of,  and  one  could  walk  about  and  look  round;  but 
fake  it  all  in  all,  that  steerage  journey  was  not  very  pleasant, 
and  the  lights  of  Glasgow  in  the  distance  were  hailed  with  joy. 

'  There  now,  Mistress  MacKay,  you  will  be  getting  to  your 
bod,'  Margaret  told  the  Widow,  who  only  shook  her  head  dole- 
fully, sceptical  that  such  bliss  could  ever  be  hers  again  in  this 
world. 

Hector  drank  deep  of  the  joys  of  living  in  the  one  day  they 
spent  in  Glasgow  before  they  sailed.  To  tread  the  paved  streets 
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of  a  large  town  for  the  first  time;  to  see  shops,  and  cars  and 
rail  way- trains,  and  cabs  and  motors — it  was  a  heady  draught 
indeed,  and  by  nightfall  Hector  was  almost  drunk  with  pleasure. 
There  was  no  room  left  in  his  heart  for  pity  of  that  strange 
timidity  which  made  his  grandmother  cower  by  the  fire  in  Uncle 
Neil's  kitchen,  instead  of  coming  out  to  see  the  wonders  of 
Glasgow.  '  I  am  wanting  to  stay  in  the  town,'  he  told  Uncle 
Neil;  '  I  am  not  wanting  to  leave  to-morrow.' 

'  Hoots,  laddie,  ye '11  see  far  finer  places  nor  Glasgow  where 
you're  going,'  the  older  man  assured  him;  but  Hector  doubted 
the  assertion.  Nothing  could  be  more  exciting  than  this  city 
where  he  found  himself.  In  the  short  time  at  his  disposal  he 
managed  to  take  several  rides  in  the  electric  cars,  spend  an  hour 
in  railway-trains,  and  have  what  his  uncle  very  expressively 
called  '  a  hurl '  in  a  motor  'bus.  When  you  consider  that  each 
of  these  experiences  was  entirely  novel,  you  can  form  some  idea 
of  the  seething  excitement  in  the  boy's  brain  at  the  close  of  day. 
And  there  the  Widow  sat  by  the  fire,  her  thoughts  turned  back 
always  to  the  Island.  .  .  .  Would  the  cow  be  happy  in  the  Mathe- 
sons'  byre?  Would  the  hens  be  roosting  in  the  unaccustomed 
barn?  She  wondered  was  it  a  soft  day  on  the  Island,  or  was 
the  sun  shining?  If  it  was  raining,  the  rain  would  be  running 
in  under  the  door,  and  no  one  to  wipe  it  up  ...  and  och, 
dear,  they  had  been  forgetting  to  mend  the  thatch — the  same 
that  the  big  gale  blew  off  in  March — the  water  would  be  coming 
down  the  wall  again.  .  .  .  Uncle  Neil's  wife  listened  kindly  to 
all  these  speculations,  and  plied  her  aged  relative  with  potent 
cups  of  tea  at  least  four  times  during  the  day,  as  the  only  form 
of  comfort  she  could  offer  to  her.  Thus  the  time  went  past — 
slowly  for  the  Widow,  quickly  for  Hector,  and  the  day  of 
departure  arrived. 

Thursday  at  noon  the  Caledonia  sailed.  Uncle  Neil  had 
been  at  great  trouble  to  get  the  most  comfortable  quarters  he 
could  for  the  travellers;  he  felt  anxious  about  their  welfare. 
Under  his  escort  they  got  safely  on  board ;  but  then  there  ensued 
a  terrible  hour  when  the  Widow  and  Hector,  and  even  sturdy 
Uncle  Neil,  were  swept  about  the  decks  like  leaves  before  the 
wind.  Hundreds  of  passengers — steerage  for  the  most  part- 
were  pouring  on  to  the  ship,  bewildered,  staring,  weeping,  and 
cursing,  according  to  their  nature.  Among  this  crowd,  stewards 
pushed  their  way,  by  turns  persuasive  and  abusive,  working  like 
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demons  to  get  things  in  order.  There  seemed  no  one  to  appeal 
to;  everyone  was  too  busy  to  answer  questions;  it  was  all  one 
vast  confusion.  And  then  came  the  clang  of  a  great  bell,  the 
signal  that  friends  must  go  ashore — Uncle  Neil  must  withdraw 
his  much-needed  protection. 

For  a  moment  Hector  felt  a  childish  wave  of  something  like 
terror  sweep  over  him :  he  was  to  be  left  in  this  crowd  to  look 
after  his  grandmother — she  that  was  crying  like  a  baby  now  with 
fear  and  excitement.  But  he  managed  to  conquer  this  disagree- 
able and  unmanly  sensation,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Uncle 
Neil  with  an  appearance  of  the  greatest  composure. 

'  I'm  thinking  we  will  be  off  now,'  he  said. 

'  Aye,  yer  off — good  luck  to  ye/  said  Uncle  Neil.  '  Things'll 
quiet  down  once  yer  off — good-bye  to  you,  Mistress  MacKay,  and 
a  good  voyage.' 

Our  travellers  indeed  were  in  want  of  all  the  good  wishes  they 
could  get,  at  that  desolate  moment  when  they  pressed  to  the  side  of 
the  ship  and  saw  the  last  of  Uncle  Neil's  stout  figure,  as  he  stood 
among  the  crowd  on  shore  waving  a  red-and-white  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  them  in  farewell. 

A  mighty  quiver  passed  through  the  ship — as  if  a  heart  had 
begun  to  beat  inside  her  iron  ribs — the  people  on  the  quay  sent  up 
a  great  shout,  and  they  were  off. 

Finding  that  no  one  was  likely  to  attend  to  them  at  present, 
Hector  guided  the  Widow  to  a  sheltered  corner,  and  suggested 
that  they  should  just  sit  there  till  things  were  more  in  order. 

'  Och,  Hector,  what  were  we  thinking  on  to  leave  the  Island !  ' 
the  old  woman  cried ;  and  at  that  moment  the  same  thought  had 
sprung  into  Hector's  mind  also,  though  he  repulsed  it  with  all 
his  might. 

'  We  will  not  be  saying  that  when  we  see  Uncle  Charlie,' 
hn  told  her. 

'  We'll  never  be  reaching  him,'  she  sobbed,  and  clung  to  his 
arm  in  an  agony  of  fear  at  their  unfamiliar  surroundings.  But 
just  as  matters  had  reached  this  sad  pass  a  steward  accosted 
them. 

'  Now  then,  let's  see  where  you  belong,'  he  said. 

'We  will  be  coming  from  Balneish,'  Hector  replied  with 
dignity,  and  wondered  why  the  man  laughed. 

'  From  Balneish,  are  you?  Well,  let's  see  your  tickets,  and 
I'll  show  you  your  quarters.' 
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• 

These,  when  found,  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  palatial,  but 
Hector  and  the  Widow  were  not  accustomed  to  much  luxury, 
and  would  have  meekly  accepted  far  worse  accommodation  than 
they  got.  The  Widow  was  to  share  a  cabin  with  two  other 
women  and  a  baby;  Hector  also  had  two  room-mates;  while  all 
round  them  on  every  side  the  cabins  seemed  bursting  with 
passengers.  A  stewardess,  fat  and  very  cross,  was  elbowing  her 
way  among  the  women. 

'  Come  along  now ;  get  your  bits  of  things  undone,  I  advise 
you,  before  we  get  out  of  the  river — don't  wait  till  you're  all  sick 
to  get  whatever  you  want  .  .  .  then  we'll  have  a  pretty  time 
of  it.' 

She  shoved  the  Widow  into  her  cabin  with  this  not  very  en- 
couraging prophecy,  and  began  to  scold  the  mother  of  the  baby 
because  she  let  the  child  cry.  The  mother,  a  meek  white-faced 
woman,  said  nothing ;  but  the  third  inmate  of  the  cabin,  a  stout 
loud-voiced  person,  took  up  her  stand  in  the  doorway  and  con- 
fronted the  stewardess. 

'  None  of  your  cheek  here,'  she  began;  '  I'm  no  green  one  : 
I've  crossed  the  ocean  'bout  as  often  as  yourself,  maybe,  so  just 
keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,  or  I'll  report  you.' 

'  Report  away,/  the  stewardess  retorted,  as  she  banged  off 
down  the  passage-way.  The  fat  woman  turned  back  into  the 
cabin  with  a  chuckle. 

'It's  just  as  well  to  show  them  at  once  the  stuff  you're  made 
of,'  she  told  her  amazed  companions.  '  She  had  no  rigEt  to  be 
at  you  about  the  kid  there.  Either  of  you  crossed  before?  '  she 
added,  nodding  first  to  the  Widow,  then  to  the  white-faced 
woman,  in  an  interrogative  way.  Both  shook  their  heads. 
'Well,  I  have,'  she  pursued;  'I've  crossed  the  Atlantic  more 
times  than  I  remember.  I'm  Scotch  born,  but  I  married  in 
the  States  five-and-twenty  years  ago — Mrs.  Koster  I  am — and 
I'm  more  nor  half  Yankee  now.  Oh,  I  know  what's  what,  I  tell 
you.  I  come  across  mostly  every  second  year  to  see  the  old 
people.'  .  .  . 

She  glanced  contemptuously  at  the  two  inexperienced  voyagers 
before  her ;  then,  stirred  with  some  feeling  of  pity,  she  turned  to 
the  Widow : 

'  You're  old  to  be  crossing  for  the  first  time.  Haven't  you 
got  anyone  with  you?  ' 

'  I  have  Hector  with  me/  the  old  woman  said,  '  and  we  will 
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be  going  across  the  water  to  my  son — him  that  has  been  fifteen 
years  across.' 

'It's  a  good  thing  you've  some  one  with  you.  Well,  the 
ship's  beginning  to  rock  a  bit — you  take  my  advice  and  lie  down 
— here,  I'll  help  you  off  with  your  bonnet.  .  .  .  Can't  you  get 
into  the  berth?  Tut,  tut  .  .  .  try  again;  there  you  are.  I'm 
off  to  get  my  tea.' 

She  bounced  away,  and  the  Widow  with  a  groan  adjusted  her- 
solf  in  her  narrow  fusty-smelling  berth.  '  Och,  it's  many  a 
broader  chest  (coffin)  I've  seen  in  my  day!  '  she  murmured  to 
herself. 

She  was  fated,  poor  soul,  not  to  rise  from  the  narrow  couch 
for  many  a  day.  Over  her  sufferings  it  is  kinder  to  draw  a  veil 
— they  were  not  romantic,  though  real  enough  in  all  certainty. 

One  strange  fact  might  have  been  revealed  to  her  if  she  had 
been  a  student  of  human  nature — namely,  the  sterling  qualities 
that  lurk  in  the  most  unexpected  persons.  For  how  the  Widow 
would  have  survived  her  week  at  sea  without  the  ministrations 
of  her  truculent  neighbour  Mrs.  Koster,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 
The  stewardess  was  far  from  attentive;  but  Mrs.  Koster  was 
always  willing  to  do  what  she  could  for  the  sufferer.  Many  a 
battle  she  fought  for  her  with  the  stewardess  too.  When- 
ever that  lady  entered  the  cabin  Mrs.  Koster  had  what  she 
called  '  a  set  to  '  with  her,  and  she  always  came  off  the  victor. 
The  Widow  was  to  have  this  or  that,  she  needed  it,  and 
if  the  stewardess  wouldn't  get  it,  she  (Mrs.  Koster)  would  com- 
plain .  .  .  '  so  just  off  with  you,  and  get  it,  and  no  more 
about  it.' 

'  It's  not  customary  for  second-class  passengers  to  want  so 
much  attention — them  that  wants  luxuries  should  pay  for  them,' 
the  stewardess  retorted ;  but  Mrs.  Koster  always  managed  to  have 
the  last  word — 

4  And  them  that  are  paid  to  work  should  see  that  they  do  it,' 
she  screamed  after  the  stewardess  down  the  passage-way,  so 
that  everyone  round  about  heard  the  taunt  and  laughed.  Then, 
turning  back  into  the  cabin,  she  fell  to  her  task  of  cheering  the 
Widow  once  more — no  easy  task,  for  she,  poor  creature,  was 
quite  under  the  impression  that  she  would  never  reach  the  shore. 
The  burden  of  her  lament  was  all  for  the  Island — just  home, 
home,  home,  that  was  all  she  wanted.  Sure  the  sea  was  a 
wicked  cruel  way  to  be  travelling,  and  whatever  had  made  her 
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start  to  cross  it  she  did  not  know.  .  .  .  Then  a  storm  came  on, 
and  things  were  worse  and  worse.  The  slapping  of  the  waves 
against  the  sides  of  the  ship  all  night  long,  the  frantic  grinding 
of  the  screw  below,  the  straining  of  the  timbers  above,  the 
trampling  and  yelling  on  the  decks — never  a  moment  of  quiet 
night  or  day,  and  plunging  up  and  down,  rolling  from  side  to  side, 
the  whole  world  reeling  round.  .  .  . 

But  through  this  scene  of  terror  (as  it  seemed  to  the  poor 
Widow)  Mrs.  Koster  moved  with  no  sign  of  perturbation.  .  .  . 
*  Yes,  it's  a  storm,  as  dirty  a  storm  as  you'd  get — a  beam  sea 
on — makes  a  row  would  waken  the  dead.  .  .  .  A  plague  upon  that 
rolling,  I  can't  fasten  my  stays.'  .  .  .  Her  ejaculations,  so  unemo- 
tional, so  calmly  prosaic,  had  a  strangely  comforting  effect  upon 
the  distracted  nerves  of  the  Widow.  When  she,  poor  woman, 
was  saying  her  prayers  and  commending  her  soul  to  her  Maker, 
Mrs.  Koster  would  break  in  with  some  abuse  of  her  enemy  the 
stewardess  that  in  its  earthly  vindictiveness  was  supremely 
reassuring : 

'  Drat  the  woman!  Can't  she  bring  a  cup  of  soup  when  she's 
told  to?  She's  too  busy  carrying  on  with  the  head  steward  to 
attend  to  her  business  .  .  .  dirty  huzzie  that  she  is.' 

Such  animadversions  really  comforted  the  Widow  far  more 
than  if  Mrs.  Koster  had  joined  in  her  terrified  petitions.  She 
did  not  understand  why  this  should  be ;  but  so  it  was. 

As  the  Widow's  sea-sickness  lessened,  she  was  able  to  appre- 
ciate more  fully  Mrs.  Koster 's  powers  as  a  raconteuse.  Days  at 
sea  are  long ;  but  not  so  long  as  were  Mrs.  Koster 's  tales.  These 
included  the  story  of  her  first  marriage,  of  the  illness  and  death 
of  this  first  husband,  of  her  second  courtship,  her  second  mar- 
riage, her  seven  confinements,  the  illnesses  of  each  of  the  seven 
children,  the  deaths  of  three,  the  placing  in  business  of  two,  the 
marriage  of  one,  and  the  education  of  the  last  and  cleverest  olive- 
branch,  Miss  Cassie  Koster.  All  this,  and  more,  the  Widow  was 
regaled  with  during  her  convalescence  in  the  half-darkness  of  a 
thrice-stuffy  cabin.  By  the  side  of  these  thrilling  narratives  her 
poor  life-history  would  have  cut  a  sorry  figure ;  but  she  was  far  too 
simple  to  wish  to  mention  her  own  affairs,  and  listened  with 
reverence  to  her  fellow-traveller's  talk,  saying  never  a  word  of  her 
humble  experiences  of  life  and  death  and  birth. 

Hector  in  the  meantime  was  having  a  week  of  the  most 
extraordinary  enjoyment.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  be  sick, 
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bred  as  he  had  been  all  his  childhood  in  boats ;  and  even  the  sight 
of  his  grandmother's  misery  could  not  damp  his  pleasure  for 
more  than  a  few  moments.  He  was  taking  a  plunge  into  life, 
indeed — life  as  it  may  be  studied  in  the  saloons  of  an  ocean 
steamer.  I  will  not  say  that  everything  his  young  curious  eyes 
saw  was  desirable,  that  everything  his  young  sharp  ears  heard 
was  profitable ;  but  '  all  was  grist  that  came  to  his  mill '  and  he 
found  no  fault  with  anything.  So  the"  week  passed  very 
differently  for  Hector  and  his  grandmother.  About  this  time 
Mrs.  Koster  began  to  bestir  herself  on  the  Widow's  account. 

'  We're  off  the  Banks  now,'  she  told  her,  *  and  the  swell's 
gone  down  wonderfully;  it's  time  you  got  on  to  your  legs — 
you're  much  better  to-day.  You  must  get  up/ 

'  Och,  no,  my  dear!  I  cannot  be  leaving  the  bed,'  the  old 
woman  cried. 

'  Come,  come,  you  mustn't  give  in  like  that — a  breath  of 
fresh  air  is  what  you  want,'  Mrs.  Koster  persisted. 

With  groans  and  sighs  the  Widow  allowed  herself  to  be  hoisted 
out  of  the  berth,  and  somehow  or  other  got  into  her  clothes 
and  up  on  deck.  There,  leaning  heavily  on  Hector's  arm,  she 
staggered  along,  dizzy  and  weary,  yet  thankful  to  breathe  the 
air  of  heaven  again — to  look  up  into  a  blue  sky  and  down  upon 
a  placid  sea,  to  hear  above  all  the  thrice-blessed  assurance  that 
the  land  was  nearly  gained  at  last.  Poor  old  soul!  she  walked 
thus  along  the  deck  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  subsided  on  to  a 
bench  quite  worn  out.  '  Hector,  Hector !  '  she  cried,  *  it's  a 
terrible  long  road  you've  taken  me !  J 

He  could  not  deny  it — a  long  road,  indeed ;  but  Mrs.  Koster 
would  not  encourage  sentiment. 

'  Tuts,'  she  said.  '  Not  a  bit  of  it — it'll  do  you  good ;  there's 
nothing  better  for  the  stomach  than  a  week's  sea-sickness.  I've 
often  said  to  Koster,  "  I  wish  I  wasn't  such  a  good  sailor,  for 
what  with  the  good  living  on  board,  I  do  get  stout,  and  no 
mistake."  Now,  a  week  like  you've  had  would  thin  me  down 
capital;  but  there — I  relish  my  food  better  on  sea  than  on 
land.' 

Hector  was  quite  comforted  by  this  panegyric  of  sea-sickness, 
for  he  had  been  not  a  little  concerned  by  the  Widow's  white  face 
and  trembling  gait.  He  too  adopted  the  cheerful  key,  and 
began  to  tell  his  grandmother  that  they  were  now  within 
measurable  distance  of  Uncle  Charlie. 
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'  Just  the  two  days  after  we  land,  mother,'  he  said.  '  Think 
on  that — how  soon  you  will  be  seeing  him.' 

The  fresh  air,  this  cheerful  conversation,  and  a  cup  of  Bovril 
administered  in  a  timely  manner  by  Mrs.  Koster,  began  to  put 
some  heart  into  the  Widow  again.  She  took  another  turn  along 
the  deck,  felt  less  shaky,  and  looked  about  her  with  some 
interest. 

Mrs.  Koster  was  triumphant.  '  Didn't  I  tell  you?  You'll  be 
all  right  to-morrow,  I  reckon,'  she  said,  proud  of  her  own  powers 
as  a  sick  nurse,  and  glad  at  the  bottom  of  her  kind  vulgar  heart 
to  see  her  old  charge  revive  a  little. 

They  were  standing  close  together,  this  strange  trio,  when  the 
ship  came  into  the  dock  at  New  York. 

'  You  look  out  sharp,  Hector,  for  that  Mrs.  MacDonald,'  Mrs. 
Koster  admonished  the  lad ;  'I  tell  you  it'll  take  you  all  your 
time  to  find  out  some  one  you  don't  know  in  that  crowd.'  She 
pointed  down  as  she  spoke  at  the  mass  of  yelling,  laughing, 
weeping,  handkerchief-waving  people  who  always  await  the  in- 
coming of  a  big  ocean  steamer.  '  How're  you  to  find  her  out?  * 
she  inquired. 

*  Her  name  will  be  MacDonald,'  Hector  answered  slowly. 

'  MacDonald !  And  are  you  to  ask  every  woman  in  that  crowd 
what  her  name  is?  Great  Scot!  you'll  never  find  her!  ' 

'  She  will  be  looking  for  us,'  Hector  said — he  did  not  like  to 
be  considered  foolish. 

*  Well,  don't  you  lose  sight  of  me  all  at  once — maybe  you'll 
find  you  want  some  help  yet,  young  man,'  Mrs.  Koster  said, 
laughing ;  she  detected  Hector's  wounded  pride.      'I'll  have  a 
tussle  with  the  Customs — there's  nothing  I  like  better.     You 
wait  and  see  if  I  don't  get  a  rise  out  of  them.' 

As  the  Widow's  foot  first  touched  the  shores  of  the  New 
World,  she  called  down  a  blessing  on  the  '  good  ground  '  :  glad 
she  was,  indeed,  to  feel  it  once  again  solid  beneath  her ;  but  she 
was  given  no  further  time  for  reflection.  The  crowd  surged 
round  them  like  the  billows  of  the  sea  they  had  crossed,  and  she 
clung  terrified  to  Hector's  arm.  On  every  side  were  sharp- 
faced  men  and  women,  alert  and  practical,  gesticulating  and 
exclamatory,  meeting  friends,  laughing  and  excited.  And  side  by 
side  with  this  happy  crowd  stood  groups  of  poorer  passengers  as 
helpless  and  bewildered  as  were  our  travellers.  No  friends 
hailed  them;  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  or  where  to  go,  and 
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were  hustled  this  way  and  that — poor  terrified  sheep  that  had 
come  so  far  in  search  of  greener  pastures. 

Hector  wandered  on  among  the  crowd,  scanning  every  face 
which  seemed  likely,  and  now  and  then  even  timidly  asking, 
'  Will  you  be  Mrs.  MacDonald,  if  you  please?  '      Always  to  be 
met  with  the  same  blank  looks,  and  shakes  of  the  head.     The 
Widow  hung  heavily  on  his  arm,  and  every  few  minutes  she 
would  groan  and  ejaculate,  'It's  lost  altogether  we  are,  Hector!  ' 
At  last,  overcome  with  fatigue,  she  sank  down  upon  an  upturned 
packing-case,  and  let  the  crowd  drift  past,  while  Hector  stood 
iy  her  side  looking  eagerly  round  in  search  of  the  mythical  Mrs. 
MacDonald.      Alas!  no  one  appeared  to  answer  to  the  name, 
and  at  last  Hector  became  ashamed  to  repeat  his  question — so 
often  it  had  been  repulsed.     He  would  have  gone  through  the 
crowd  and  searched  it  more  thoroughly,  but  the  Widow  would 
not  let  him  out  of  her  sight  for  a  moment.      'No,  no,  Hector, 
do  not  be  leaving  me,'  she  cried,  almost  like  a  child — so  stay  he 
must.     Gradually  the  crowd  thinned  away,  and  now  Hector's 
hopes  began  to  revive.      Mrs.  MacDonald  must  appear  now — 
fche  would  surely  distinguish  them  in  the  comparative  solitude 
of  the  quay.     But  as  time  went  on  his  hopes  faded  again— he 
could  not  see  anyone  who  seemed  to  be  looking  for  anyone  else ; 
the  people  who  were  left  now  were  merely  waiting  to  get  their 
boxes  through  the  Customs. 

In  spite  of  his  manly  spirit,  Hector  confessed  to  a  feeling  of 
relief  when  he  caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Koster's  well-known  figure 
not  very  far  off,  and  heard  her  familiar  voice  raised  in  shrill 
vituperation  at  the  Customs  officer.  She  had  been  met  by  a 
small  meek-looking  man,  probably  Mr.  Koster;  but  it  was  she, 
not  he,  who  was  attending  to  everything.  As  usual,  she  was 
getting  the  best  of  it  in  her  battle  with  the  Customs. 

*  I  told  you  so !  Didn't  I  tell  you  not  a  blessed  thing  would 
you  find  in  my  box,  you  silly?  '  she  was  calling  out,  as  she  stuffed 
back  heaps  of  crushed -looking  garments  into  her  trunk.  She 
turned  and  waved  her  hand  to  Hector  as  a  signal  that  they  were 
not  forgotten,  and  went  on  cramming  things  into  the  trunk,  and 
talking  all  the  time  as  hard  as  she  could. 

At  last  she  came  along  to  where  the  Widow  sat,  bringing  the 
meek  little  man  along  with  her. 

'  Here's  Koster  come  to  meet  me/  she  said  by  way  of  intro- 
duction. '  And,  Koster,  this  is  Mrs.  MacKay  that  crossed  in  the 
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same  cabin  with  me,  and  Hector  MacLean,  her  grandson.  There 
was  a  friend  going  to  meet  them,  but  she  ain't  turned  up 
apparently.  Well,  I  never !  Say,  now,  Hector,  what  are  you 
to  do?  She  won't  come  now,  you  bet.  Where  does  she  live 
again?  ' 

'In  New  York,  please,'  Hector  answered.  Mrs.  Koster 
laughed  aloud. 

'  That's  a  wide  word!     What's  the  street,  I  mean?  ' 

'  I  will  not  be  knowing,'  Hector  had  to  confess. 

'  Well,  here's  a  fix !  And  you've  never  been  in  an  hotel  in 
your  blessed  lives.  .  .  .  Say,  Koster,  they'll  have  to  come  right 
home  with  us,  there's  no  two  ways  about  it — the  old  woman 
wants  a  night's  rest  before  she  starts  off  in  the  cars.' 

This  was  undeniable.  To  start  the  Widow  on  her  long 
journey  that  night  would  have  been  sheer  cruelty. 

Mr.  Koster  nodded  acquiescence.  'That's  it,  Maggie,'  he 
assented;  '  it  ain't  possible  the  old  lady  goes  on  to-night.' 

Our  voyagers  were  too  innocent  to  be  quite  aware  of  the  obli- 
gation they  thus  accepted  from  strangers.  In  trufh,  they  could 
scarcely  have  refused  this  kind  hospitality,  so  deep  was  their 
ignorance  of  the  ways  of  towns,  so  pressing  was  their  need. 

Mrs.  Koster  drew  her  husband  aside  for  a  moment  and 
whispered  into  his  ear ;  he  nodded,  and  went  off  to  find  a  vehicle 
to  convey  them  and  their  boxes  from  the  harbour.  Then  off  they  set 
through  the  badly  paved  streets,  at  that  desperate  lunging  pace 
which  the  New  York  cab -horse  generally  affects.  Hector  and 
the  Widow  were  happily  unaware  that  they  were  the  sole  reason 
of  this  extravagance — they  had  not  heard  Mrs.  Koster 's  whisper  : 
'  Never  in  this  world  we'd  get  them  into  the  Elevated — the  old 
woman  would  have  a  fit,  sure's  death!  '  So  they  accepted  the 
drive  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  never  questioned  the  number 
of  dollars  their  friendly  entertainer  would  have  to  pay  for  this 
luxury. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE  great  hour  arrived.  At  any  moment  the  Viceregal  motor- 
car might  be  expected  to  announce  itself  with  a  hoot.  The 
minutes  passed  in  nervous  excitement  for  the  two  waiting  com- 
panies. In  the  hall  of  the  Convent  Father  McCormack  and  the 
Reverend  Mother  stood  together  trying  to  pretend  to  each  other 
that  they  were  entirely  at  their  ease.  Grouped  behind  them, 
under  the  charge  of  nuns  who  fidgeted  restlessly,  were  the 
Industrial  School  girls,  such  of  them  as  were  not  serving  as  lepre- 
chauns in  Marjorie's  train.  Half  a  mile  up  the  road,  at  a  con- 
venient corner,  a  cyclist  scout  was  posted.  It  was  his  duty  to 
ride  at  full  speed  to  the  convent  to  announce  the  first  appearance 
of  the  visitors.  At  the  convent  gate  stood  another  cyclist  who 
WHS  to  carry  the  news  of  the  arrival  down  to  the  hotel. 

There  Meldon  was  waiting,  in  the  coffee-room,  surrounded  by 
leprechauns,  holding  Marjorie  by  the  hand.  The  dressmaker, 
the  milliner,  and  the  dressmaker's  four  apprentices  flitted  to  and 
fro  among  the  leprechauns  giving  final  touches  to  the  dresses 
atd  swift  pats  to  the  children's  hair.  Mrs.  Gregg  and  Miss 
Gurnett,  having  done  all  they  could  for  Marjorie,  stood  together 
and  admired  their  handiwork.  Marjorie  balanced  herself  first 
on  one  leg  and  then  on  the  other,  swinging  Meldon 's  hand  up 
and  down  in  delighted  excitement.  Doyle  was  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel  watching  for  the  coming  of  the  cyclist  from  the  convent. 
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He  appeared,  riding  desperately  down  the  street.  Doyle 
rushed  into  the  coffee-room. 

*  They've  come/  he  said;  '  they've  come!  ' 

Meldon's  voice  stilled  the  tumultuous  excitement  which 
followed. 

'  Let  everyone,'  he  said,  '  keep  absolutely  cool.  Miss 
Garnett,  Marjorie's  wings  must  be  left  as  they  are.  If  they  are 
crooked,  it  cannot  be  helped  now.  The  leprechauns  will  please 
stand  still.  Any  rushing  about  is  liable  fo  injure  their  costumes. 
Doyle,  kindly  use  your  influence  with  your  dressmaker  and  her 
assistants  to  prevent  their  agitating  the  leprechauns.  There  is 
still  plenty  of  time  before  us.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Lady 
Chesterton  cannot  be  here  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
They  have  a  good  deal  to  do  at  the  convent.  They  must  con- 
gratulate the  Keverend  Mother  on  the  plump  condition  of  the 
girls  under  her  care.  They  must  ask  for  a  holiday  for  the 
school.  They  must  inspect  whichever  of  the  dormitories  happens 
to  have  been  got  ready  for  them  to  see.  They  have  to  present 
five  pounds  to  the  nuns  to  be  spent  on  cakes  and  sweets  for  the 
girls.  All  that  will  take  time,  and  not  until  it's  done  can  they 
take  Father  McCormack  into  the  motor-car  and  come  on  here.' 

This  speech  produced  a  soothing  effect  upon  the  audience, 
and  Meldon  looked  round  him  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 

'  At  the  same  time,'  he  went  on,  *  everybody  ought  to  begin 
to  buck  up.  Marjorie,  take  the  illuminated  address  in  your  two 
hands  and  stand  near  the  door,  ready  to  proceed  to  the  hall  when 
I  give  the  word.  One  of  your  wings  is  crooked,  I  notice.  Mrs. 
Gregg,  will  you  and  Miss  Garnett  straighten  it  as  quickly  and 
quietly  as  possible,  and  then  retire.  The  leprechauns  will 
arrange  themselves  two  and  two  behind  the  Major's  niece,  sort- 
ing themselves  out  into  pairs  according  to  size.  They  will  all 
stop  grinning  at  once.  The  presentation  of  an  illuminated 
address  is  not  a  matter  to  grin  about.  Mrs.  Gregg,  you  can't 
stand  beside  Marjorie.  It  will  spoil  the  whole  effect  if  you  do. 
Mr.  Doyle  and  I,  as  representatives  of  the  reception  committee, 
must  be  immediately  behind  the  last  couple  of  leprechauns. 
Everyone  else  will  stand  on  chairs  and  other  convenient  emi- 
nences in  the  background,  and  watch  the  proceedings  over  our 
heads.  Is  Paudeen  Canavan  outside?  I  think  I  saw  him  among 
the  crowd.  Doyle,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  fetch  him  in?  I 
want  to  speak  to  him  for  a  minute.' 
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Paudeen,  a  damp  figure,  was  led  through  the  lines  of  waiting 
fairies. 

'  Are  you  listening  to  me,  Paudeen?  '  said  Meldon.  '  Very 
well.  Let  you  get  yourself  and  a  few  more  boys,  and  when  the 
motor  stops  at  the  hotel  door  slip  round  the  back  of  it  so  as  you'll 
be  able  to  see  what's  going  on.  The  very  minute  the  lady  kisses 
Miss  Marjorie  you're  to  cheer  like  mad.  Do  you  understand? 
The  rest  of  the  crowd  won't  be  able  to  see  what's  happening  on 
account  of  the  motor-car  being  in  the  way,  but  if  you  cheer  they'll 
cheer  too.  Mind  me,  now.  If  that  cheer  isn't  what  I  call  a 
proper  cheer,  if  it  doesn't  set  the  window-panes  rattling  all  over 
the  hotel,  you'll  hear  more  about  it  afterwards.  You've  got 
about  ten  minutes,  from  that  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  organise 
the  demonstration.  You'd  better  be  smart  about  it.  You  can 
get  Paddy  Clancy,  Mr.  Doyle's  man,  to  help  you  if  you  like.  Be 
off  now,  and  stop  gaping  at  Miss  Marjorie.' 

A  fitful  wavering  cheer  broke  from  the  people  in  the  street 
while  Paudeen  was  pushed  from  the  room. 

'  It's  themselves,'  said  Doyle. 

'  It  is  not,'  said  Meldon.     '  It  can't  be  yet.' 

He  pushed  his  way  through  the  fairies  and  looked  out. 

'  Well,'  he  said ;  '  this  beats  all.     It's  the  Major.' 

Major  Kent,  clad  in  a  suit  of  yachting  oilskins,  with  a  yellow 
sou'wester  on  his  head,  drove  rapidly  down  the  street  and  pulled 
up  with  a  jerk  at  the  door  of  the  hotel.  He  leaped  from  his  trap, 
and  Jamesy  Deveril,  who  had  evidently  received  his  orders, 
drove  on  at  once  to  the  hotel  yard. 

'We  didn't  expect  you,  Major/  said  Meldon.  'But  we're 
delighted  to  see  you.  Be  careful  now  as  you  come  in.  If  you 
drip  over  Marjorie  and  the  leprechauns  you'll  ruin  the  whole 
show.  I  thought  you  said  that  nothing  would  induce  you  to  put 
m  an  appearance/ 

'  After  all  your  talk  about  loyalty  on  Sunday,'  said  the  Major, 
^vith  a  grin,  '  I  thought  I'd  better  come.  Let  me  in  somewhere 
fill  I  get  off  these  oilskins.  Jamesy  Deveril  has  my  hat-box  in 
the  trap.  I'll  be  ready  in  two  minutes/ 

'Go  into  the  bar,  Major/  said  Doyle,  'and  leave  your  oil- 
skins there.  I'll  have  the  hat-box  brought  in  to  you  in  a  minute/ 

'When  ready/  said  Meldon,  'you  will  take  your  place  in 
(he  procession  between  me  and  Mr.  Doyle,  immediately  behind 
(he  leprechauns.  You  will  hold  your  hat  in  your  hand  as  you 
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see  me  do.  When  the  Marchioness  kisses  Marjorie  you  will  wave 
your  hat  round  your  head.  At  the  same  moment  Paudeen 
Canavan  will  raise  a  cheer  outside.  All  the  ladies  who  are  stand- 
ing on  chairs  in  the  background  ' — Meldon  here  addressed  him- 
self to  Mrs.  Gregg,  Miss  Garnett,  the  dressmaker,  the  milliner, 
the  young  lady  from  behind  the  counter,  the  improver,  the  four 
apprentices,  and  a  housemaid  who  had  just  stolen  into  the  room 
— '  all  of  you  will  then  wave  your  pocket-handkerchiefs  in  the 
air,  and  express  delight  by  making  cooing  and  gurgling  sounds 
in  your  throats.  The  leprechauns  in  all  probability  have  no 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  so  they  will  clap  their  hands  together  and 
smile.  Now  does  everybody  quite  understand  what  they  have 
to  do?  ' 

'  Please,  J.  J.,'  said  Marjorie,  '  am  I  to  kneel  down  when  I 
present  the  address?  ' 

'  Certainly  not.  In  the  first  place,  the  floor  in  the  hall,  where 
the  presentation  takes  place,  is  very  wet,  and  you'd  spoil  the 
front  of  your  dress.  In  the  next  place,  you  must  recollect  that 
you're  a  fairy  queen.  The  other  lady  is  only  a  vicereine,  if  she's 
that — and  I'm  not  quite  sure  that  she  is.  I  never  could  see 
myself  that  the  mere  fact  of  being  married  to  a  viceroy  makes 
anybody  a  vicereine;  though  I  notice  that  all  the  newspapers 
give  her  the  title.  You  needn't  attempt  to  walk  backwards, 
either,  Marjorie,  though  I  believe  it's  correct  to  walk  backwards 
at  these  court  ceremonies.  But  you'd  better  not  do  it.  That 
dress  of  yours  is  far  longer  than  the  one  you're  accustomed  to, 
and  you'd  probably  trip  over  it.  In  fact,  Marjorie,  the  less  you 
walk  in  any  direction  the  better.  It  would  be  a  frightful 
catastrophe  if  you  fell.' 

Another  burst  of  cheering  from  the  crowd  outside  turned 
Meldon 's  attention  from  Marjorie. 

'Doyle,'  he  said,  'go  and  see  what  that  is.  Or,  wait  a 
moment.  Perhaps  I'd  better  go  myself.  That  sounded  to  me 
rather  a  derisive  kind  of  cheer,  as  if  Paudeen  Canavan,  or  who- 
ever started  it,  had  hit  on  some  kind  of  a  joke.  If  by  any  possi- 
bility Mrs.  O'Halloran  and  Mary  Garry  have  arrived,  it  will  be 
better  for  me  to  deal  with  them.' 

A  car  stood  at  the  hotel  door.  On  the  near  side  of  it  sat  the 
driver  in  a  black  oilskin  coat  and  a  sou'wester.  On  the  far  side 
was  a  woman  wrapped  up  in  rugs  and  shawls.  A  battered  leather 
travelling-trunk  was  tied  on  the  well  with  ropes.  A  single 
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glance  satisfied  Meldon  that  the  woman  was  not  Mrs.  O'Halloran, 
but  a  stranger.  He  returned  to  the  coffee-room  and  told  Doyle 
what  he  had  seen. 

'It's  a  Donard  car,'  he  said.  'I've  often  seen  the  driver 
standing  about  outside  the  station  and  waiting  for  the  train  to 
come  in.  I  know  the  look  of  him  well.  I  expect  he's  got  a 
tourist  who  has  come  to  spend  a  week  in  your  hotel.  If  so,  you'd 
better  tell  them  to  drive  round  to  the  yard.  She  must  come  in 
through  the  back  door.  We  can't  possibly  have  her  pushing 
through  this  crowd,  and  dragging  that  wet  trunk  after  her.  And 
we  can't  have  the  car  standing  at  the  door.  The  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant's motor  may  be  here  at  any  moment.  Hurry  up,  now, 
Doyle/ 

Doyle  made  his  way  rapidly  through  the  leprechauns.  He 
held  a  short  conversation  with  the  driver  of  the  car.  The  crowd 
cheered  lustily,  hoping  for  some  amusing  hitch  in  the  day's 
proceedings. 

1  It's  a  lady/  said  Doyle  to  Meldon,  a  few  minutes  later. 
'  She  wants  the  Major.  The  driver  says  he  saw  Jamesy  Deveril 
standing  beside  the  yard  gate,  and  so  he  thought  the  Major  must 
be  here.' 

'  Tell  him  to  go  round  to  the  yard,'  said  Meldon.  '  There's 
no  time  to  spare.  They  may  be  getting  into  the  motor  up  at  the 
convent  this  minute.' 

Doyle  went  out  again,  and  this  time  talked  to  the  lady  herself. 
He  spoke  with  great  earnestness,  but  without  effect. 

'  She  won't  go,'  he  said  to  Meldon.  '  I  tried  all  I  know  to 
persuade  her;  but  she  says  she  must  see  the  Major.  I  told  her 
ohat  if  it  was  anything  she  had  against  the  railway  company  I 
was  a  magistrate  myself,  and  I'd  attend  on  her  as  soon  as  ever 
I'd  finished  giving  the  Lord-Lieutenant  his  lunch.  "  It's  not 
a  magistrate  I  want,"  she  says,  "  but  Major  Kent.  It's  a  matter 
of  life  and  death,"  she  says,  "  and  I've  a  right  to  see  him,  for 
I'm  his  sister." 

'  Good  heavens !  '  said  Meldon,  'it's  Margaret.  Doyle,  go 
and  take  that  horse  by  the  head  and  lead  him  into  the  yard,  and 
don't  let  the  lady  get  off  the  car  under  any  pretext  whatever. 
Listen  to  no  excuses.  Use  force  if  necessary.  Do  anything  you 
like,  but  get  her  out  of  that.  There  are  two  police  outside,  and 
if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  have  her  arrested.  If  she  makes 
her  way  in  here  now  she'll  utterly  ruin  the  whole  performance. 
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If  she  catches  sight  of  the  Major's  niece  we're  done.  Where's 
the  Major?  ' 

Doyle,  impressed  by  the  tremendous  energy  of  Meldon's 
manner,  ran  out  and  seized  the  horse.  Amid  a  tremendous 
outburst  of  cheering,  led  by  Paudeen  Canavan,  he  dragged  horse, 
car,  driver,  and  Mrs.  Purvis  into  the  yard,  and  shut  the  gate 
behind  them.  Meldon  rushed  to  the  hotel  bar  and  found  the 
Major  polishing  his  silk  hat  with  a  pocket-handkerchief. 

'  Major/  he  said,  with  fierce  intensity,  *  your  sister  Margaret 
has  arrived,  and  she's  looking  for  you.  If  she  sees  Marjorie  it's 
all  over  with  us.  She'll  never  allow  her  to  present  that  address 
to  the  Marchioness.  It  would  be  utterly  contrary  to  the  most 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Parents'  Union.  You  must  go  out 
to  the  yard  at  once  and  capture  her.' 

'  My  dear  J.  J.,  you  don't  know  my  sister  Margaret.  If  she 
has  arrived  and  wants  to  come  into  the  hotel,  I  can't  stop  her. 
Nobody  living  could  stop  her.  It  wouldn't  be  the  least  use  my 
trying.' 

'  I'll  stop  her,'  said  Meldon.  '  If  I  have  to  lock  her  up  in  the 
stable  till  the  affair  is  over,  I'll  stop  her.  But  you'll  have  to 
manage  the  fairies  and  the  reception  generally.  You're  sure  to 
make  a  muddle  of  it,  but  that  can't  be  helped.  Doyle's  out  after 
your  sister  already.  Now  I  have  to  go  too,  and  from  what  you 
say  I  expect  it  will  take  both  of  us  all  we  can  do  to  keep  her  out.' 

Meldon  ran  through  the  back  premises  of  the  hotel  and  out 
of  the  scullery-door  into  the  yard.  He  saw  the  car  standing 
near  the  stable.  Mrs.  Purvis  was  disentangling  herself  from 
rugs  and  shawls,  talking  angrily.  Doyle  stood,  cowed  and  help- 
less, beside  her. 

'  Mrs.  Purvis,  I  believe,'  said  Meldon.  *  Allow  me  to  help 
you  with  that  rug.  What  a  terrible  morning  you've  had  for 
your  drive.  I'm  delighted  to  meet  you,  and  I  feel  it  a  privilege 
to  be  the  first  to  bid  you  welcome  on  your  return  to  your  old 
home  after  so  many  years'  absence  in  Australia.  You  have  the 
advantage  over  us  in  the  way  of  climate  out  there.  Your  great 
enemy,  as  I  understand,  is  not  rain,  but  drought.  Here,  of 
course,  owing  chiefly  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  there  is  an  extra- 
ordinary humidity.  But  I  needn't  tell  you  what  our  weather  is 
like.  You  were  brought  up  to  it.' 

'  I  don't  know  who  you  are,'  said  Mrs.  Purvis,  '  but  I  should 
feel  obliged  if  you  would  tell  me  whether  my  brother,  Major  Kent, 
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in  in  the  hotel.  That  man/  she  pointed  to  Doyle,  '  seems  in- 
capable of  speech.' 

'  Allow  me  to  introduce  myself.  I'm  the  Eev.  J.  J.  Meldon, 
at  present  curate  of  this  parish.  Your  brother,  my  respected 
Hend,  Major  Kent,  asked  me  to  step  outside  and  say  how  very 
pleased  he  is  to  hear  of  your  arrival.  Just  at  this  precise  moment 
be  happens  to  be  engaged  in  a  rather  important  matter.  He's 
receiving  the  Lord -Lieutenant,  and  I  need  scarcely  remind  you 
taat  a  Lord-Lieutenant  isn't  the  sort  of  bird  you  meet  hopping 
about  on  every  bush.  He's  rather  an  important  person  in  his 
way,  and  he  might  get  touchy  if  he  thought  your  brother  was  not 
showing  him  proper  respect.  That's  the  reason  I'm  here  to 
welcome  you ;  and  if  you'll  be  good  enough  to  step  into  the  stable 
out  of  the  rain  the  Major  will  be  with  you  in  ten  minutes.' 

'  I  shall  certainly  not  do  anything  of  the  sort.  Why  should 
I  wait  in  the  stable?  I  shall  go  straight  into  the  hotel.' 

She  climbed  off  the  car  as  she  spoke,  and  splashed  heavily 
into  a  large  pool. 

'  Your  brother  thought,'  said  Meldon,  'that  you'd  be 
interested  in  seeing  his  cob.  It's  in  the  stable  at  this  moment. 
It's  a  remarkable  animal  and  has  won  two  first  prizes.  He 
felt  sure  you'd  like  to  see  it.  That's  the  reason  he  suggested 
your  going  into  the  stable.  He  felt  sure  that  the  cob  would  keep 
you  interested  and  amused  while  you  were  waiting  for  him.' 

'I've  no  reason  at  present,'  said  Mrs.  Purvis,  'to  suppose 
that  my  brother  has  gone  mad ;  but  unless  he  has  he  didn't  send 
Die  that  message.  I  don't  want  to  see  his  cob.  I  want  to  see 
Eiy  daughter.' 

She  set  out  determinedly  towards  the  scullery-door  as  she 
spoke. 

'Your  daughter  is  perfectly  well,'  said  Meldon — 'well  and 
l.appy.  She's  a  charming  child/ 

'  If  she's  well,'  said  Mrs.  Purvis,  '  I  should  like  to  know  why 
J  ohn  sent  me  a  telegram  which  brought  me  across  the  Continent 
of  Europe  on  what  appears  to  be  a  fool's  errand.' 

Meldon  might  have  argued  about  the  telegram,  and  would 
have  given  quite  a  plausible  explanation  of  it  if  he  had  had  time ; 
but  Mrs.  Purvis  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  scullery-door.  He 
realised  that  in  her  present  temper  she  would  be  capable  of 
snatching  Marjorie  out  of  the  very  arms  of  Lady  Chesterton. 
There  was  only  one  thing  to  do.  He  darted  past  Mrs.  Purvis, 
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reached  the  door  first,  passed  through  it,  slainined  it  in  the  lady's 
face,  and  turned  the  key  in  the  lock.  A  moment  later  he 
appeared  at  the  scullery-window. 

'  Doyle,'  he  shouted,  '  run  and  lock  the  yard  gate.  Put  the 
key  into  your  pocket,  and  get  up  into  the  hayloft  as  quick  as 
you  can.  Pull  the  ladder  after  you,  and  you'll  be  safe.' 

Mrs.  Purvis  stood  irresolute  for  a  moment.  Then  she  walked 
over  to  the  scullery-window  and  tried  to  open  it.  Meldon  held 
fast  to  the  sash.  He  stood  on  a  sink  which  was  just  inside,  and 
addressed  Mrs.  Purvis  through  a  broken  pane  of  glass. 

'  I  may  seem  to  you/  he  said  politely,  '  to  be  acting  in  a 
somewhat  arbitrary  manner,  but  I  haven't  the  least  doubt  that 
you'll  thank  me  afterwards.  You'll  come  to  see  that  what  I  am 
doing  is  for  your  own  good.  You  will ' 

'I'll  have  you  sent  to  gaol  for  this.  You  have  assaulted  me. 
You  will  be  prosecuted  for  it  if  there's  law  to  be  had  anywhere.' 

'  If  you'll  allow  me  to  explain,'  said  Meldon,  '  you  will  realise 
that  I  am  acting  in  by  far  the  best  possible  way  under  the 
circumstances.  Your  daughter ' 

Mrs.  Purvis  broke  a  pane  of  glass  with  the  handle  of  her 
umbrella. 

*  Don't  give  way  to  excitement,'  said  Meldon.  'It's  not  the 
slightest  use,  and,  besides,  you'll  have  to  pay  for  all  you  break 
afterwards.  You  won't  be  able  to  put  the  blame  on  me,  because 
Doyle  is  watching  you  out  of  the  hayloft.  In  any  case,  you 
couldn't  get  in,  even  if  you  smashed  all  the  glass.  The  panes 
are  too  small.  As  I  was  just  saying,  your  daughter ' 

Mrs.  Purvis  turned  her  back  on  Meldon  and  walked  away 
from  him  to  the  middle  of  the  yard. 

'  Your  daughter,'  said  Meldon,  raising  his  voice  so  as  to  be 
sure  of  being  heard,  '  is  at  this  moment  under  the  protection  of 
her  uncle,  of  a  lady  of  high  position  and  excellent  character, 
Mrs.  Gregg,  and  of  Miss  Garnett,  whom  I  engaged  last  week  as 
a  governess  for  her.  She  is  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  leprechauns, 
all  dressed  in  white,  with  green  sashes,  and  green  ribbons  tying 
up  their  hair.  She  is  about  to  present  an  address  of  welcome 
to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  the  lady  whom  Mr. 
Doyle's  nephew  calls  "his  amiable  consort." 

This  announcement  so  far  affected  Mrs.  Purvis  that  she 
turned  round  and  stared  at  Meldon.  Taking  this  as  an  en- 
couraging sign,  he  proceeded  blandly  : 
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'  You  will  understand  that  your  sudden  appearance  might 
unnerve  the  child,  especially  as  you  are  not  exactly  what  I'd 
call  calm  even  now,  in  spite  of  the  wet.  Marjorie's  not  expect- 
ing to  see  you  in  the  least.  Her  emotion  on  catching  sight  of 
you,  the  natural  outburst  of  her  deeply  affectionate  nature,  would 
be  too  much  for  her.  She'd  very  likely  drop  the  illuminated 
address  and  entirely  disorganise  the  other  fairies.  Now  I  feel 
sure  that  you'd  like  Marjorie  to  appear  at  her  very  best  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind.  As  a  member  of  the  Parents'  Union,  you 
naturally  want  your  child  to  do  credit  to  the  excellent  education 
yoi've  given  her.  Therefore  you  won't  mind  waiting  a  few 
minutes  until  this  function  is  over.' 

Mrs.  Purvis  glared  at  him  in  silent  rage. 

'I'm  sorry,'  said  Meldon,  '  that  you're  getting  so  wet.  But 
that's  not  my  fault.  I  wanted  you  to  go  into  the  stable,  but  you 
wouldn't.  Why  don't  you  put  up  your  umbrella?  It  would  be 
a  great  deal  better  to  use  it  in  the  regular  and  natural  way  for 
keeping  off  rain,  than  to  be  breaking  panes  of  glass  with  its 
handle.' 

A  loud  cheer  rose  from  the  street  in  front  of  the  hotel. 
Meldon  was  almost  certain  that  he  caught  Paudeen  Canavan's 
voice  at  the  beginning  of  it. 

*  The  Marchioness  of  Chesterton  has  kissed  Marjorie,'  he  said. 
'  Now  aren't  you  pleased?  ' 

There  was  another  and  a  still  louder  cheer. 

' 1  think,'  said  Meldon,  '  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  must  be 
kissing  her  too.  That  will  be  as  good  to  her  as  being  presented 
at  court.  You  ought  to  be  proud  of  your  daughter,  Mrs.  Purvis. 
I  don't  suppose  there's  another  girl  in  the  whole  of  Australia 
who's  been  kissed  by  a  Lord-Lieutenant !  ' 

A  third  cheer  followed,  and  then  a  fourth.  Meldon  was  a 
little  puzzled. 

'  Either,'  he  said,  '  the  Lord-Lieutenant  is  kissing  the  whole 
eight  leprechauns — which  is  hardly  likely — or  else  the  private 
secretary  and  Father  McCormack  are  kissing  Marjorie.  Perhaps, 
Mrs.  Purvis,  you  and  I  had  better  be  going  in.  I  don't  want  the 
thing  overdone.  There's  a  large  crowd  outside,  as  you  can  judge 
by  the  cheering.  It  wouldn't  do  if  they  all  took  to  kissing 
Mrrjorie.  I'll  just  unlock  the  scullery-door  and  show  you  the 
way  through  the  hotel,  and  then  we'll  be  able  to  see  for  ourselves 
what  is  actually  happening.' 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

MELDON  opened  the  scullery-door,  and  Mrs.  Purvis  walked  across 
the  yard  towards  it.  Her  gait  was  dignified  and  stately ;  but  the 
impressiveness  of  her  approach  was  spoiled  by  the  appearance 
of  her  clothes.  They  were  wet  to  the  point  of  being  draggled. 
Meldon  bowed  as  she  passed  him.  She  took  absolutely  no  notice 
of  his  salutation. 

'  Allow  me  to  show  you  the  way,'  he  said.  '  This  hotel  is 
old,  and  bits  have  been  added  on  to  it  from  time  to  time.  The 
back  passages  are  most  complicated  and  liable  to  be  confusing  to 
anyone  who  doesn't  know  them  intimately.' 

Mrs.  Purvis  still  ignored  him.  She  passed  through  the 
kitchen  without  so  much  as  a  glance  at  the  cook,  who  was  intent 
on  the  chops  she  was  dishing  for  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  Outside 
the  kitchen-door  Mrs.  Purvis  turned  to  the  right. 

'  I  don't  wish  to  interfere  with  your  freedom  of  action  in  any 
way, '  said  Meldon,  '  but  that  passage  leads  to  nothing  except 
Mr.  Doyle's  bedroom.  If  you  want  to  tidy  your  hair  or  put  your 
hat  straight,  wouldn't  it  be  better  for  you  to  see  the  housemaid? 
I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Doyle  will  grudge  you  the  use 
of  his  bedroom;  but — well,  you  can  guess  that  his  comb  isn't 
very  often  washed.  I  shouldn't  like  to  run  it  through  my  hair. 
Besides,  I'm  sure  he  won't  have  hairpins;  and  you'll  want  them, 
won't  you?  ' 

Mrs.  Purvis  turned  without  a  word.  She  set  off  in  a  fresh 
direction.  Meldon  followed  her.  At  the  end  of  the  passage  she 
tried  next  there  was  a  swing-door  of  green  baize. 

'  That  door,'  said  Meldon,  '  leads  into  the  millinery  depart- 
ment of  the  shop.  I'm  not  offering  you  any  advice.  I'm  merely 
mentioning  the  fact.  Perhaps  you  want  to  buy  a  new  hat,  and 
if  so  you're  going  to  quite  the  right  place.  But  I  wouldn't  run 
into  that  sort  of  extravagance  if  I  were  you.  I'll  explain  to 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  that  you've  had  a  long  drive,  and  can't  be 
expected  to  be  in  regular  court  dress.  He'll  understand  at  once.' 

Mrs.  Purvis  went  back  again  to  the  kitchen.  Still  ignoring 
Meldon,  she  addressed  the  cook. 

'  Will  you  kindly  show  me  the  way  into  the  hotel?  '  she  said. 

But  the  cook  was  in  no  mood  for  guiding  strangers.  The 
responsibility  of  preparing  a  feast  for  a  Lord-Lieutenant  was 
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weighing  heavily  on  her.  It  was  not  a  thing  she  had  ever  done 
before,  and  she  had  received  a  good  deal  of  advice  and  instruction 
from  Meldon  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  Her  temper  was 
seriously  affected. 

4  Let  them  that  brought  you  here  bring  you  away  again,'  she 
said. 

' 1  assure  you,'  said  Meldon,  apologetically,  to  the  cook,  'I'm 
mosfc  anxious  to  show  the  lady  the  way  into  the  hotel,  and  I'm  in 
no  way  responsible  for  her  coming  in  here.  By  the  way,  I  hope 
you  remembered  what  I  said  to  you  about  the  egg  and  bread- 
crumbs for  the  chops.  That's  what  makes  them  into  cutlets, 
and  it's  most  important.  No  Lord-Lieutenant  can  be  expected 
to  sit  down  to  an  ordinary  chop — not  so  long  as  he  is  a  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  At  home,  of  course,  he  often  has  to,  like  the  rest 
of  U3.' 

'  Unless  the  two  of  you  is  out  of  this  by  the  time  I  have  the 
peas  dished,'  said  the  cook,  '  I'll  fling  the  water  they  were  boiled 
in  over  you.  Is  there  nothing  else  you  can  find  to  do,  the  pair 
of  you,  only  to  come  tormenting  me  this  day  of  all  days  in  the 
year?  ' 

'  I  really  think,  Mrs.  Purvis,'  said  Meldon,  '  that  we'd  better 
go.  I  don't  say  that  the  water  the  cook  mentions  would  make 
you  any  wetter  than  you  are.  It  couldn't.  But  it  would  be 
rather  humiliating  to  have  it  thrown  at  you.  Try  the  steps  just 
outside  the  kitchen-door.  They  don't  look  as  if  they  led  into  the 
hotel,  but  they  do.' 

Mrs.  Purvis  descended  three  stone  steps  and  found  herself 
in  a  very  dark  passage,  floored  with  damp  flags.  She  paused. 
She  suspected  that  Meldon  was  leading  her  into  some  under- 
ground cellar,  and  she  had  no  desire  to  find  herself  locked  into 
an  oubliette  from  which  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  escape. 

'  I  assure  you,'  said  Meldon,  '  that  you're  on  the  right  track 
now.  If  you  give  me  your  word  of  honour  not  to  hit  me  on  the 
head  with  your  umbrella  as  I  pass,  I'll  go  first  and  lead  the  way.' 

Mrs.  Purvis  declined  to  give  the  required  assurance,  but  she 
ventured  a  little  farther  along  the  passage.  At  the  end  of  it 
was  a  steep  flight  of  narrow  wooden  stairs  leading  to  another 
baizo  door.  She  opened  this  and  found  herself  in  the  coffee- 
room  of  the  hotel.  It  was  littered  with  the  cloaks,  hats,  and 
umbrellas  of  Marjorie's  leprechauns.  Mrs.  Purvis,  after  a  glance 
round  her,  opened  the  door  and  went  into  the  hall.  The  Vice- 
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regal  party,  accompanied  by  Father  McCormack,  had  gone  up- 
stairs to  luncheon.  The  leprechauns,  the  dressmaker,  the 
apprentice,  and  a  few  members  of  the  outside  public,  were  dis- 
cussing the  proceedings  with  great  animation.  The  Major,  his 
oilskins  over  his  arm,  was  looking  on  while  Mrs.  Gregg  and  Miss 
Garnett  unpinned  Marjorie's  wings  and  draped  her  in  shawls. 

'  John!  '  said  Mrs.  Purvis. 

The  Major  started  violently  at  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

*  This  is  your  sister,  Major,'  said  Meldon.     '  I  told  you  she 
was  here,  didn't  I?  ' 

'  How  do  you  do,  Margaret?  '  said  the  Major.  'I'm  very 
glad  to  see  you.  I  hardly  expected  you'd  have  been  here  so 
soon.' 

'  John,  we  will  go  home  at  once  and  take  Marjorie  with 
us.  There  are  several  things  I  should  like  to  have  explained 
to  me.' 

'  Certainly,'  said  the  Major — '  certainly,  Margaret.  Doyle 
has  provided  a  covered  carriage  for  Marjorie's  accommodation. 
I  ordered  it  to  come  round.  I  think  it's  at  the  door  now.  You've 
nothing  to  do  but  get  into  it.* 

Mrs.  Purvis  took  Marjorie  sternly  by  the  hand  and  led  the 
way  to  the  door.  She  was  followed  by  Miss  Garnett,  who,  like 
Agag  the  Amalekite  in  the  presence  of  the  prophet  Samuel, 
'  walked  delicately,'  not  knowing  precisely  what  would  happen 
next.  Meldon  stood  grinning  at  the  door  of  the  coffee-room. 
The  Major  grabbed  him  by  the  lappet  of  his  coat. 

4  J.  J.,'  he  said,  '  what  have  you  done  to  Margaret?  ' 

*  I've  been  most  polite,'  he  said — '  politer  than  I've  been  to 
anyone  for  years  and  years.      I  recollected  that  she  was  your 
sister,  and  I  felt  that  you  weren't  treating  her  very  well.     She 
naturally  expected  that  you'd  have  gone  down  to  the  yard  to 
shake  hands  with  her,  especially  as  you  hadn't  seen  her  for  more 
than  twenty  years.' 

' 1  don't  know  exactly  what  form  your  politeness  took ;  but 
it  has  evidently  put  Margaret  into  a  pretty  bad — I  mean  to  say 
it  has  got  me  into  an  infernal  mess.  The  least  you  can  do  now 
is  to  go  back  to  Portsmouth  Lodge  with  her  and  see  the  thing 
through.' 

'Certainly,'  said  Meldon.  'I  accept  your  invitation  with 
pleasure,  unless  the  Lord-Lieutenant  has  specially  requested  my 
presence  at  lunch.  If  he  has,  of  course  I  must  go  to  him.  You'll 
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understand,  Major,  that  these  Viceregal  invitations  are  really 
what  are  called  commands.  The  most  horrible  consequences 
might  ensue  if  I ' 

The  Major,  still  holding  Meldon  fast  by  the  coat,  towed  him 
through  the  hall  and  out  of  the  door.  Mrs.  Purvis,  Miss  Garnett, 
and  Marjorie  were  already  seated  in  the  carriage. 

'  Get  in,  J.  J.,'  said  the  Major. 

Meldon  obeyed  him  at  once,  and  took  his  seat  beside  Miss 
Garnett  with  his  back  to  the  horses. 

1  Come  along,  Major,'  he  said,  'there's  plenty  of  room. 
Marjorie  will  sit  on  her  mother's  knee/ 

The  Major  slammed  the  door  of  the  carriage  emphatically. 

1  Portsmouth  Lodge,'  he  said  to  the  driver. 

Mrs.  Purvis  put  her  head  out  of  the  window. 

'  John,'  she  said,  '  I  insist  on  your  coming  back  with  us.  I 
shall  not ' 

'  Drive  on,'  said  the  Major.  'It's  all  right,'  he  added  as  the 
carriage  started.  '  I  have  my  trap  here.  I'll  be  after  you.' 

Meldon  stood  up  and  winked  at  the  Major  over  Mrs.  Purvis's 
shoulder. 

1  Don't  wait  lunch  for  me,'  said  the  Major.  '  I  may  find  it 
necessary  to  attend  the  meeting  in  the  afternoon.' 

Paudeen  Canavan,  who  appeared  to  be  enjoying  himself, 
persuaded  the  damp  remainder  of  the  crowd  to  raise  another 
cheer  as  the  carriage  passed  along  the  street.  Mrs.  Purvis  sat 
back  in  her  corner. 

'  If  we  see  the  Major  before  night,'  said  Meldon  cheerfully, 
'  I  shall  be  surprised.  Once  a  man  acquires  a  taste  for  Lord- 
Lieutenants,  he  simply  can't  get  enough  of  them.  That  meet- 
ing he  speaks  of  is  the  merest  excuse.  He  doesn't  really  care 
whether  the  children  of  this  town  are  ameliorated  or  not.  What 
he  wants  is  to  hang  about  all  afternoon  with  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, and  if  possible  to  get  Doyle  or  Father  McCormack  to 
introduce  him  to  the  private  secretary.  The  Major  always  was 
extraordinarily  loyal.' 

Nobody  took  any  notice  of  this  explanation.  Meldon  addressed 
himself  particularly  to  Miss  Garnett  when  he  next  spoke. 

'  How  did  the  presentation  go  off  ?     I  hope  everything  was 

,  exactly  as  I  arranged.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Miss  Garnett. 

'  Did   you    all   wave   your   pocket-handkerchiefs?     Did   the 
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whole  eight  leprechauns  clap  their  hands  and  smile  at  the  right 
moment?  ' 

'  Oh,  J.  J.,  it  was  lovely/  said  Marjorie. 

'  The  Marchioness  kissed  you  all  right,  I  suppose/  said 
Meldon. 

'  Yes,'  said  Marjorie,  '  and  the  gentleman  too.' 

'  Please  be  silent,  Marjorie/  said  Mrs.  Purvis. 

'Obey  your  mother,  Marjorie/  said  Meldon.  'You  ought 
to  do  so  even  if  it  is  unpleasant  for  you.  I'm  sorry  you  have 
to,  for  there  are  several  things  I  want  to  ask  you;  but  I  won't 
ask  them.  I  shouldn't  like  to  lead  you  into  temptation.  I'll 
get  Miss  Garnett  to  tell  me  the  rest  of  what  I  want  to  know 
some  other  time.  I  hope,  Miss  Garnett,  that  you'll  be  able  to 
recollect  whether  anybody  else  kissed  Marjorie.  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that  both  Father  McCormack  and  the  private  secretary 
did;  though  I  don't  think  they  had  any  right  to.  I  also  want 
to  know  whether  Doyle  and  I  were  missed,  and  whether  any 
inquiries  were  made  after  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Doyle  was 
up  in  the  hayloft,  and  had  to  stay  there.  He  couldn't  help 
himself.  I  was  trying  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Purvis. 
I  hope  Doyle  will  explain  the  circumstances  to  his  Excellency. 
I  shouldn't  like  to  be  thought  wanting  in  proper  respect/ 

Miss  Garnett  smiled,  and  then  turned  her  head  hastily  and 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

'  I  can't  tell  you/  said  Meldon,  addressing  Mrs.  Purvis  again, 
'  what  a  pleasant  time  we've  had  since  Marjorie  came  here.  She 
has  wakened  us  all  up.  We  have  quite  a  long  list  of  .festivities 
ahead  of  us — boating  parties,  picnics,  dances,  and  a  paper-chase. 
This  presentation  to  her  Excellency  is  only  the  beginning  of 
what  I  may  call  the  Ballymoy  season.  I  hope  you  intend  to 
make  some  stay  with  us.  I  assure  you  you  will  enjoy  yourself 
if  only  the  weather  takes  up.' 

The  carriage  reached  Portsmouth  Lodge  at  last.  Meldon 
helped  Miss  Garnett  to  alight  and  lifted  Marjorie  out.  Then  he 
offered  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Purvis. 

'  Please  stand  aside/  she  said. 

She  stepped  with  great  dignity  from  the  carriage  and,  ignoring 
Meldon,  turned  to  the  driver. 

'  You  will  wait/  she  said,  '  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  take 
me  back  to  Donard.  I  shall  catch  the  night  mail  to  Dublin.' 

'  But  you  must  have  something  to  eat  first/  said  Meldon. 
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Til  tell  Mrs.  O'Halloran  to  get  up  luncheon  at  once.  I  daresay 
you'll  see  things  in  a  rosier  sort  of  light  when  you've  had  a  slice 
of  cold  beef.  I  don't  blame  you  in  the  least  for  thinking  now 
that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  take  Marjorie  away.  We're  all 
pensimistic  when  we're  hungry.  After  luncheon — I'll  get  as 
decent  a  one  as  I  can  out  of  Mrs.  O'Halloran — you'll  be  much 
mere  inclined  to  stay  on  a  bit.' 

'  Kindly  send  a  maid,'  said  Mrs.  Purvis  to  Miss  Garnett,  '  to 
show  me  my  daughter's  room,  and  to  help  me  in  packing  her 
clothes.' 

Miss  Garnett,  who  seemed  glad  of  an  excuse  for  escaping  from 
Mrs.  Purvis,  went  to  the  kitchen  to  find  Mary  Garry. 

'  By  the  way,'  said  Meldon,  '  if  you  are  packing  Marjorie's 
clothes — I  wish  you  wouldn't;  but  if  you  insist  on  doing  it — 
don't  blame  the  Major  too  severely  about  the  tear  in  her  blue 
dress.  It  was  his  fault,  of  course;  but  he  fully  intended,  acting 
on  my  advice,  to  get  her  a  new  one  exactly  the  same  in  every 
respect.  And  another  thing  I  ought  to  mention  before  Mary 
Garry  comes.  If  you  take  Marjorie  you'll  have  to  take  Miss 
Garnett  too.  You  can  see  yourself  that  it  would  never  do  to 
leave  the  poor  girl  here  with  the  Major.  It  would  be  a  most 
equivocal  position  for  her.' 

Mrs.  Purvis  crossed  the  room  and  rang  the  bell  with  some 
violence. 

1 1  wouldn't  do  that,  if  I  were  you,'  said  Meldon.  '  Nothing 
irritates  Mrs.  O'Halloran  more.  And  if  once  you  get  her  back 

up Ah !  there  you  are,  Mary  Garry.   I'm  glad  you've  come. 

I  was  half  afraid  we  were  going  to  have  a  repetition  of  the  scene 
there  was  over  Miss  Garnett's  tea/ 

*  Show  me  Miss  Marjorie's  room  at  once,'  said  Mrs.  Purvis. 

'  One  moment,'  said  Meldon.  '  Was  the  toothbrush  brought 
in  from  the  yacht  on  Saturday?  If  not,  I'd  better  go  and  fetch 
it  !^t  once.' 

Mrs.  Purvis,  without  waiting  for  Mary  Garry's  guidance, 
walked  upstairs.  Meldon  followed  her  slowly.  She  entered 
th(  first  room  she  came  to,  and  slammed  the  door  in  Meldon 's 
face. 

'  That's  your  brother's  room/  he  said.  *  You  can  see  that 
at  a  glance  by  the  razors.  But  it's  all  right.  If  you  like  to 
stop  there  I'll  give  Mary  Garry  directions  a"bout  the  packing/ 

Mrs.  Purvis  came  out  again  and  stalked  down  the  passage 
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to  the  door  at  which  Mary  Garry  was  standing.     She  entered  it, 
and  again  shut  the  door. 

'  You  won't  forget  what  I  said  about  Miss  Garnett,'  said 
Meldon.  '  I  don't  like  to  be  shouting  things  of  the  sort  out 
loud  for  Mary  Garry  to  listen  to ;  but  if  you  don't  mind  putting 
your  ear  to  the  keyhole  for  one  moment  I'll  whisper  what  I  want 
to  say.' 
.  He  stooped  down  as  he  spoke. 

'If  you  don't  take  Miss  Garnett  with  you,'  he  whispered, 
'  she'll  very  likely — you  know  what  I  mean.  You  can  see  for 
yourself  that  she's  very  attractive.  You  may  want  that,  of 
course.  I  don't  say  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  Major.  But 
you  ought  to  make  up  your  mind  to  it,  if  you  leave  her  here. 
There's  no  use  your  thinking  that  I'm  the  person.  I'm  not. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  engaged  already.  I  don't  press  the 
consideration  on  you,  but  for  Marjorie's  sake  I  can't  help 
reminding  you  that  there  is  the  little  property.  I  don't  know 
that  you  can  afford  to  neglect  that.  But,  of  course,  if  there  was 
to  be  a  Mrs.  Kent — I  needn't  go  into  other  possibilities.  You'll 
think  it  all  out  for  yourself  while  you're  packing.  I'll  just  run 
off  now  and  put  a  dab  of  vaseline  on  Marjorie's  bicycle  to  keep 
the  rain  from  rusting  it.  I'll  tie  it  on  the  top  of  the  carriage 
for  you — if  you're  really  bent  on  going.  Goodbye.' 

An  hour  later  Marjorie  bade  a  sorrowful  and  affectionate 
farewell  to  Meldon.  The  carriage,  with  Miss  Garnett  in  it  as 
well  as  Mrs.  Purvis  and  Marjorie,  drove  off.  Mrs.  O'Halloran 
and  Mary  Garry  stood  weeping  on  the  doorstep  of  Portsmouth 
Lodge. 

CHAPTEB   XXI. 

AT  five  o'clock  Major  Kent  returned  home.  He  found  Meldon 
seated  before  a  good  fire  in  the  study,  smoking  quietly. 

'  They're  gone,'  he  said,  as  the  Major  entered.  '  Your  sister, 
Marjorie,  and  Miss  Garnett.  Gone,  with  all  their  belongings.' 

'I  saw  them,'  said  the  Major.  'Margaret  stopped  at  the 
hotel  to  pick  up  her  trunk.' 

'  I  hope  you're  pleased  now.' 

'  She  left  me  to  pay  the  car  that  brought  her  out  from 
Donard.  She'll  probably  expect  me  to  pay  the  carriage  that 
takes  her  back.' 
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'  You'll  also,'  said  Meldon,  '  have  to  pay  Miss  Garnett's 
salary  and  travelling  expenses,  and  an  allowance  for  maintenance 
for  the  six  weeks  she  ought  to  have  been  here.  But,  on  the 
whole,  you're  getting  off  cheap.  You've  got  what  you  wanted, 
and  it's  always  worth  while  paying  for  that.  And  Miss  Garnett's 
gone  without  marrying  you,  which  is  more  than  you  had  any 
real  right  to  expect.  I  had  rather  a  job  to  get  Mrs.  Purvis 
to  take  Miss  Garnett.  She  didn't  want  to  a  bit,  and  only  for 
tho  way  I  put  it  to  her  she  wouldn't  have  done  it.' 

'I  wish,'  said  the  Major,  'that  she  hadn't  taken  Marjorie 
wiohher.' 

'  What?  ' 

1  I'd  rather  she'd  left  Marjorie  a  little  longer.' 

'  Well,  of  all  the  unreasonable  men  I  ever  met,  Major,  you're 
tho  worst.  You  wouldn't  rest  content  until  you  sent  your  sister 
that  ridiculous  telegram.  You  practically  drive  your  poor  little 
niece  out  of  the  house,  just  as  everyone  except  yourself  had 
learned  to  love  her,  and  then  you  say  you  wish  she  was  here 
still.' 

'  That  telegram  was  a  mistake.  I  see  that  now.  There  was 
no  real  necessity  for  sending  it.' 

'  Why  couldn't  you  have  owned  up  sooner,  then?  If  you'd 
told  me  even  as  late  as  this  morning  that  you  didn't  want 
Marjorie  to  go,  I'd  have  arranged  for  her  to  stay.  I  enjoyed 
having  the  child.  I'd  have  been  delighted  to  keep  her  here 
and  to  amuse  her.  I  let  her  go  simply  because  I  thought  you 
wanted  to  be  rid  of  her.' 

*  You  couldn't  have  kept  her,  J.  J. — you  couldn't,  really. 
Once  I  sent  the  telegram  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything.  You 
don't  know  my  sister  Margaret.' 

'  I  do  know  her.  I've  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
making  her  acquaintance,  and  I  know  her  thoroughly.  I  could 
have  kept  the  child,  and  I  would  have  kept  her  if  I  hadn't 
thought  you  were  dead  set  on  getting  rid  of  her.' 

'  No,  you  couldn't,'  said  the  Major.  '  You'd  have  tried, 
I'm  sure;  but  once  Margaret ' 

'  My  dear  Major,  you  mustn't  think  that  every  man  in  Ireland 
is  if  raid  of  your  sister  just  because  you  are.  Have  I  shown 
any  signs  of  funk  in  dealing  with  her?  When  you  hid  yourself 
in  the  bar  of  Doyle's  hotel  to-day,  who  went  out  and  tackled 
her?  I  did.  And  I  kept  her  at  bay  in  the  yard  by  moral  suasion 
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and  without  the  use  of  violence,  until  the  presentation  was  safely 
over.  Did  I  sneak  out  of  driving  home  in  the  carriage  with  her? 
You  did;  but  I  sat  opposite  to  her  and  chatted  pleasantly  the 
whole  way  out.  It  was  I  who  induced  her  to  take  Olivia  away 
with  her,  very  much  against  her  will.  Your  sister's  not  an 
unreasonable  woman  at  all,  Major.  She's  quite  easy  to  get  on 
with  if  you  take  her  the  right  way.  She  saw  my  point  at  once, 
directly  I  drew  attention  to  the  fluffy  nature  of  Olivia's  hair. 
Just  you  give  me  the  word,  and  I'll  go  off  this  minute  and  fetch 
the  child  back  from  Donard.  I'll  be  in  plenty  of  time.  The 
night  mail  doesn't  start  till  ten.' 

'  Better  not,'  said  the  Major.     '  There'd  only  be  a  row.' 

'  There  might — in  fact  there  would  be  a  row ;  but  I'd  get  the 
child  in  the  end.' 

'  Better  not.  I  daresay  you  could  do  it,  but  it's  better  not. 
Margaret  would  be  almost  certain  to  come  back  with  her/ 

'  Very  well.  If  you  don't  want  the  child  there's  no  more  to 
be  said.  I  daresay  she'll  have  a  pleasant  enough  time  seeing 
the  European  capitals,  once  her  mother  gets  over  this  little 
outburst  of  temper.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  Purvis  himself 
is  quite  fond  of  the  child,  and  will  be  kind  to  her.  Anyhow, 
it's  a  pleasant  thing  to  reflect  now  that,  thanks  to  me,  she  had 
one  really  happy  day  while  she  was  here.  There's  not  the  least 
doubt  that  she  really  enjoyed  presenting  that  address  to  Lady 
Chesterton/ 

'  I  daresay  she  enjoyed  riding  the  filly,  too,'  said  the  Major, 
'  and  going  off  to  the  Spindrift  with  Paudeen  Canavan ;  but 
I  didn't/ 

'  She  would  have  enjoyed  those  and  several  other  things,' 
said  Meldon,  '  if  you'd  given  her  time.  But  you  fussed  her  out 
of  her  life  with  police  and  coastguards  and  governesses.' 

'  The  fact  is,  J.  J.,  that  I'm  not  the  sort  of  man  who  ought 
to  have  charge  of  a  small  girl/ 

'You  are  not/  said  Meldon.  'But  there's  one  thing  you 
may  congratulate  yourself  on.  You'd  have  made  a  much  worse 
mess  of  it  than  you  have  if  she'd  been  the  sort  of  grown-up 
professional  beauty  that  you  led  us  all  to  expect/ 

THE    END. 
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VIII.— BULAWAYO   AND    SALISBURY. 

A  TOWN  in  Rhodesia  is  generally  not  a  town.  It  consists  of  broad 
roads  deep  in  red  dust,  each  provided  with  its  two  rows  of  small 
trees  and  two  footpaths.  A  few  scattered  shops  stand  beside  the 
roads,  and  frequently  a  bungalow  of  tin  or  brick  shows  through 
tho  trees  of  its  garden.  I  do  not  reproach  Rhodesia  with  its  paucity 
of  towns.  Nothing  is  more  charming  than  an  old  provincial  town ; 
nothing  more  hideous  and  depressing  than  a  modern  one.  I 
merely  state  the  above  fact  in  order  to  save  the  traveller  the 
trouble  of  going  out  of  his  hotel  and  looking  for  a  town  which 
simply  is  not  there.  I  did  this  once  myself.  Bulawayo  is  a  real 
town,  chiefly  because  Rhodes  planned  it  as  one  originally,  partly 
because  it  is  the  commercial  capital,  as  Salisbury  is  the  adminis- 
trative capital,  of  the  country.  But  because  in  this  land  of  great 
opon  spaces  there  seems  to  be  a  natural  disinclination  to  the  close 
herding  of  streets,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  business 
being  done  in  Rhodesian  towns.  The  prosperity  of  Rhodesia  has 
immensely  increased  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  It  has 
had  no  startling  boom,  but  it  is  steadily  moving  on  the  up-grade. 
The  discovery  of  a  Rand  or  a  Kimberley  anywhere  in  the  enormous 
territory  would  doubtless  give  it  a  great  impetus,  especially  in 
providing  the  Government  with  ready  money  for  the  more  rapid 
development  of  the  land. 

When  we  were  in  Salisbury,  in  1909,  magnates  from  Johannes- 
burg were  hurrying  through  on  motor-cars,  and  peggers-out  were 
hastening  from  everywhere  to  Abercorn,  owing  to  the  reports  that 
had  been  spread  of  the  discovery  of  a  great  gold -reef  there — a 
Rand  at  last.  Whether  Abercorn  is  a  Rand  or  no,  it  is  at  any 
rat  a  a  gold-bearing  reef  more  extensive  than  any  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  Rhodesia,  although  gold  is  scattered  wide  over  the 
land.  The  smaller  mine-owners  in  particular  seem  to  be  doing 
well.  One  of  them,  at  any  rate,  with  whom  I  chanced  to  be 

1   Copyright,  1910,  by  Margaret  L.  Woods,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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acquainted,  looked  very  nearly  as  rosy  as  if  he  had  been 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  his  fathers  in  the  English  fields 
and  furrows,  and  was  certainly  gayer  and  on  better  terms  with 
life  than  British  farmers  have  been  these  sixty  years.  Yet  he 
had  not  been  a  capitalist,  a  favourite  of  fortune,  but  had  fought 
his  own  way  up,  in  a  literal  as  well  as  in  a  figurative  sense — though 
fighting,  he  protested,  was  not  at  all  to  his  taste.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  war,  as  he  carefully  explained  to  me,  but,  said  he,  'If 
you  came  up  to  Ehodesia  in  1896  you  had  to  fight,  even  if  you 
were  a  timid  man.'  Some  say  that  the  gold-hunters  of  Rhodesia 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  making  the  Great  Find  if  they 
would  break  fresh  ground  instead  of  almost  always  following  the 
trail  of  the  ancients;  others,  again,  are  of  another  opinion. 
Certain  it  is  that  there  are  almost  all  kinds  of  minerals  in  the 
soil  of  Ehodesia.  There  is  coal  at  Wankie,  there  are  diamonds 
at  Somabula  and  elsewhere.  Of  iron  I  have  already  spoken. 
In  the  rivers  are  found  various  coloured  precious  stones, 
unclassed,  and  therefore  of  no  commercial  value,  but  not  for 
that  less  pretty.  But  Rhodesia  does  not  depend  for  its  future  on 
minerals  only.  It  is  a  great  agricultural  country.  Immense  herds 
of  cattle  flourished  there  even  in  the  days  of  the  Matabele.  The 
soil  is  rich,  and  only  needs  irrigation  to  grow  almost  any  kind  of 
crop.  The  problem  is  not  how  to  grow  things,  but  how  to  get 
them  to  market.  The  heavy  freight-waggons  toiling  along,  the 
rough  tracks  cannot  carry  freight  enough  or  carry  it  quickly 
enough.  Everywhere  the  cry  goes  up  for  railways,  and  every 
district  without  one  considers  itself  particularly  ill-used.  Yet  all 
the  gold  of  a  Rand  would  be  needed  to  provide  at  once  the  number 
of  railways  so  clamorously  demanded.  In  time  they  will  spread 
their  net  wide  through  Rhodesia  for  the  produce  ready  to  be 
poured  in  to  them. 

Time!  Sitting  on  the  stoep  of  Government  House,  Bula- 
wayo,  it  is  impossible  to  realise  that  less  than  twenty  years 
ago  here  was  the  centre  of  the  great  kraal  of  Lo  Bengula, 
the  Matabele  King.  Yonder,  some  twenty  yards  from  the  front 
door,  stands  the  small  unimpressive  tree  beneath  which  first 
Umsilikatze  and  then  his  son  Lo  Bengula  sat  in  indaba  surrounded 
by  their  witch-doctors — monstrous  and  sinister  figures,  covered 
with  horns  and  gourds  and  bones  and  bladders.  Their  chiefs  and 
their  great  men  were  all  assembled  at  the  tree,  and  then  with 
fearful  preliminaries  of  beating  tom-toms,  and  mad,  whirling, 
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oracular  dances,  the  witch-doctors  smelt  out  the  King's  enemies. 
The  victims  were  taken  away  elsewhere  to  be  slain,  and  at  the 
place  where  they  were  slaughtered  it  is  said  the  ground  was  liter- 
ally soaked  with  human  blood.  Yet  Lo  Bengula  was  not  a  bad  or 
unjust  King  as  Kaffir  monarchs  go.  Umsilikatze,  his  father, 
who  led  the  Matabele  up  into  Ehodesia,  was  much  more  remorse  - 
lens.  On  the  stoep  by  the  front  door,  in  the  wing  of  Government 
House  first  built,  Ehodes  used  to  like  to  sit  and  look  away  over 
the  large  round  lawn  and  the  flowering  shrubs  of  the  garden  to 
a  .ong  flat -topped  kopje  in  the  distance,  called,  in  the  Matabele 
to:igue,  the  Mountain  of  the  Chiefs.  Here,  Umsilikatze  invited  a 
m  mber  of  Indunas,  whose  politics  appeared  to  him  suspect,  to  an 
indaba,  and  treacherously  massacred  them  all.  It  is  well  to  be 
reminded  when  we  are  inclined  to  wax  sentimental  over  the 
conquering  march  of  our  imperfect  civilisation,  with  its  worse 
than  barbarous  ugliness,  that  savage  Man  is  a  savage  animal. 
Horrors  surpassing  those  of  the  Keign  of  Terror  are  enacted  by  him 
frequently  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  humanity  as  such  is  worth 
having,  if  one  is  not  willing  to  give  the  ultimate  palm  of  superi- 
ority to  the  gorilla  or  the  chimpanzee,  then  the  clerk  who  bicycles 
out  from  Bulawayo  of  an  evening  and  rests  under  the  indaba  tree 
in  the  place  of  savage  kings  sits  there  of  right.  He  is  higher  up  in 
the  hierarchy  of  Creation  than  the  monarchs  he  displaces.  One 
may  dream  and  wonder  long  at  the  strange  rapid  transformation- 
scene,  pacing  or  lounging  in  the  beautiful  stoep  which  fronts  the 
Dutch  garden.  There  it  is :  this  is  the  trim  elaborate  garden, 
sheltered  on  either  hand  by  tall  trees.  Primly  set  at  the  angles  of 
the  clipped-box  parterre  are  large  dark-green  orange-bushes 
literally  laden  with  golden  fruit,  like  some  pre-Kaphaelite  picture 
of  the  tree  of  the  Hesperides  or  of  the  Yellow  Dwarf.  Three 
Mstabele  boys,  clad  in  European  shirt  and  trousers,  even  wearing 
pseudo-Panama  hats,  rake  and  rake  the  gravel  very  gently  and 
fitfully  while  the  stream  of  their  low  talk  and  laughter  flows  on 
and  on.  Very  peaceful  and  not  at  all  strenuous  this  life  of  theirs 
in  the  trim  European  garden — to  them,  doubtless,  so  meaningless. 
Suddenly  there  is  a  galloping  noise — a  riderless  runaway  horse 
comes  tearing  up  the  drive  and  round  the  wide  circle  by  the  front 
doer.  Down  go  the  rakes,  and  away  like  arrows  from  a  bow  leap 
the  three.  It  is  a  chase — the  Matabele  is  alive  again.  For  all 
their  European  clothes  they  run  with  lifted  knees  with  a  bound- 
ing brute  swiftness  which  is  almost  terrifying,  for  it  calls  up 
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visions.  The  Matabele  of  the  future  will  not  run  like  that.  This 
run  was  perfected  when  the  merciless  conquering  black  impi 
swept  down  upon  the  foe,  and  he  who  could  run  quickest  had 
the  advantage  either  in  flight  or  in  pursuit.  The  fierce  selection 
of  the  flying  assegai  has  evolved  the  Zulu  run.  The  sleepy  black 
gardeners  have  awakened  to  life.  With  joyous  cries  and  beaming 
grins  they  vanish  from  the  scene. 

But  if  a  garden  seems  to  leave  the  Matabele  cold,  it  is  not  so 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  civilised  life.  Sometimes  there  will 
pour  along  the  wide  dusty  street  of  Bulawayo  a  sudden  miscel- 
laneous herd  of  savages  almost  startling.  They  are  collected 
from  all  parts  of  Ehodesia,  from  Portuguese  territory,  even  from 
Nyassaland.  Dressed  in  anything  and  everything — a  primitive 
blanket,  a  Norfolk  jacket  and  a  loin-cloth,  or  a  sketchy  pair  of 
trousers  and  a  tattered  shirt — they  come  pell-mell,  grinning  and 
chattering,  some  like  young  colts  bounding  into  the  air  as  they 
go.  These  happy  fellows  are  probably  rejoicing  because  they  are 
being  sent  to  some  mine  where  certain  of  their  friends  and 
relations  are  already  working.  But  these  natives  are  leaving  the 
office  of  the  native  employment  bureau,  where  they  have  been 
apportioned  to  the  different  mines  requiring  labour,  and  are  on 
their  way  to  the  railway-station. 

This  is  the  native  as  he  appears  entering  on  his  term  of 
service  at  the  mines — a  service  which,  needless  to  say,  he  under- 
takes voluntarily.  At  another  railway-station  I  once  saw  a  group 
of  black  men  who  had  completed  their  term  of  service  and  were 
on  their  way  home.  They  were  serious,  dignified,  conscious 
of  clean  and  complete  costumes,  consisting  of  shirts  and  trousers 
and  a  hard  straw  hat.  Each  had  his  neat  bundle  and  his  gaily- 
painted  wooden  box. 

My  companion  was  once  an  appreciative  witness  of  the  home- 
coming of  such  a  miner  at  a  wayside  station.  A  party  of  relations 
and  friends  had  come  from  the  kraal  to  meet  the  returning  one,  all 
innocent  in  their  nakedness  and  rags.  The  plutocrat  surveyed 
them  with  a  scandalised  eye ;  coldly  he  waved  away  their  saluta- 
tions and  endearments,  obviously  too  shocked  and  pained  to 
appreciate  them.  Then  he  withdrew  from  the  platform  to  the 
foot  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  and,  opening  his  bundles,  beckoned 
his  bewildered  friends  to  approach.  In  a  few  minutes,  before  the 
eyes  of  the  passengers  in  the  train,  he  had  clothed  his  whole 
party  with  decency,  and  surely,  in  their  eyes,  with  splendour. 
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Then,  and  only  then,  did  he  condescend  to  return  their  greetings ; 
and,  exceeding  joyful,  all  marched  off  together  in  the  direction 
of  their  kraal. 

In  the  case  of  Bulawayo,  Rhodes'  imagination  overpowered 
his  practical  sense.  The  idea  of  placing  Government  House  on 
the  site  of  the  King's  kraal  and  the  railway-station  on  the  site 
of  that  of  the  Queens  of  the  Matabele  King — more  than  three 
miles  distant — pleased  his  fancy,  and  so  it  was  done.  From  the 
broad  central  street  of  Bulawayo,  where  his  statue  stands,  he 
imagined  a  stately  avenue,  some  three  miles  in  length,  leading 
to  Government  House.  But  the  trees  on  which  he  planted  the 
£  venue — mostly  pines — will  not  grow  on  this  dry  plateau.  The 
most  they  can  do  is  to  keep  alive,  and  the  avenue  remains 
abortive. 

There  is  a  bright  little  colony  of  railway-men  just  beyond 
the  station.  Here  and  there  in  the  roadway  remain  the  floors 
of  Kaffir  huts,  formed  of  the  earth  from  white-ant  heaps,  beaten 
to  the  hardness  of  stone  by  the  bare  feet  of  women  and  not  yet 
trodden  away  by  European  boots.  Bulawayo  cannot  for  many 
years  fill  up  the  plan  that  its  founder  laid  out  for  it;  partly 
because  of  the  aforesaid  preference  of  Rhodesians  for  detached 
dwellings. 

There  is  an  excellent  public  hospital  in  the  town  besides  a 
good  small  private  one.  The  Chartered  Company  has  been  at 
pains  to  provide  hospitals  not  only  in  the  principal,  but  in  many 
c>f  the  smaller,  townships.  Let  those  who  can  imagine  the 
blessing  of  them  to  the  lonely  men  of  this  country  who  would 
otherwise  be  dependent  in  any  sickness  on  the  ministrations  of 
Kaffir  boys. 

Nurses  as  a  rule  make  good  wives  to  settlers,  and  so  many 
of  them  marry  in  Rhodesia  that  the  British  Committee  which 
undertakes  to  send  them  out,  complains  of  a  difficulty  in  making 
[;ood  the  ravages  of  matrimony  in  their  ranks. 

There  are  churches  of  several  sorts  in  Bulawayo :  an 
Anglican  one  of  modest  dimensions,  but  well  filled ;  a  Presbyterian 
one,  and  a  Wesleyan  Chapel.  The  most  important  building, 
however,  is  the  fine  simple  Gothic  church  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
loiilt  of  Rhodesian  granite.  By  the  building  thereof  hangs  a  tale 
not  flattering  to  our  British  pride.  The  Fathers  began  by  having 
masons  and  builders  out  from  England.  The  men  received  80s. 
a  day  and  were  hopelessly  idle,  drunken,  and  disorderly.  The 
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Fathers  then  replaced  them  by  workmen  from  Eastern  Europe, 
who  did  the  work  at  least  equally  well,  receiving  only  20s.  a  day, 
and  were  sober  and  industrious.  Some  of  them  used  to  send 
as  much  as  £20  a  month  home  to  their  wives  and  families. 
Things  have  changed  indeed  since  the  days  when  British  navvies 
were  employed  by  contractors  to  build  Continental  railways 
because  their  labour  was  found  to  be  worth  the  large  sum  that 
it  cost  above  that  of  the  Continental  navvy. 

The  Sisters  who  work  in  connexion  with  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
were,  in  the  first  years  of  the  Colony,  the  only  nurses  available. 
When  the  Chartered  Company  equipped  a  regular  hospital  with 
trained  nurses,  it  gave  them  a  handsome  sum  of  money  out  of 
gratitude  for  their  services.  With  it  they  have  erected  buildings 
for  their  flourishing  girls'  school  which  are  the  envy  of  every 
other  educational  establishment  in  Bulawayo. 

The  Jesuits  were  in  Ehodesia  more  than  three  hundred  years 
ago.  Tradition  tells  of  a  Jesuit  church  at  Zimbabwe  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  a  chalice  has  been  found  far  up  the  Zambesi ; 
but  these  early  missionaries  all  perished,  leaving  no  trace  of  Chris- 
tianity behind  them.  The  Order  reappeared  in  the  days  of  the 
Pioneers ;  and  the  great  work  it  has  achieved  in  Khodesia,  both 
among  white  and  black,  emphasises  the  truth  that  only  the  pick 
of  men  in  education  and  intelligence  can  deal  with  the  problems 
of  such  a  country.  The  Fathers  at  Bulawayo  went  through  the 
Matabele  troubles  with  the  Pioneers,  giving  them  both  material 
assistance  and  spiritual  consolation.  Father  Barthelemy,  with  his 
dark-eyed  sensitive  French  face,  is  a  specially  well-known  and 
respected  figure  at  Bulawayo,  where  it  is  remembered  that  he  was 
with  the  troops  at  all  the  most  dangerous  points  during  the 
Matoppo  campaign,  and  gave  consolation  and  absolution  to  the 
dying  when  himself  so  ill  and  exhausted  that  he  had  to  be  raised 
up  by  others  in  order  to  do  so. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  other  Churches  to  say  that  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  stand  first  both  in  the  education  of  white  children 
in  their  large  school  at  Bulawayo,  and  in  that  of  natives  at  their 
mission  school  and  settlement  at  Chishawasha,  about  nine  miles 
from  Salisbury.  It  must  be  considered  that  the  Order  draws  on 
every  civilised  country  in  the  world  for  its  members,  that  only  the 
most  promising  youths  are  admitted,  and  that  during  the  long 
and  arduous  years  of  their  education  these  are  again  and  again 
sifted  out ;  that  it  also  drains,  as  it  were,  a  very  large  area  for  its 
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funds,  and  that  it  can  and  will  send  the  most  learned  and  capable 
of  its  members  to  any  spot  on  the  habitable  globe  where  his 
services  are  needed.  When  all  these  things  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  priesthood  ordained 
under  ordinary  conditions,  or  teachers  having  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
can  compete  with  this  the  most  brilliant  and  wealthy  of  all  the 
Orders.  But  the  Church  of  England  Mission  at  beautiful 
Penhalonga,  among  the  Umtali  Mountains,  if  newer,  smaller, 
and  less  well-equipped  than  Chishawasha,  is  run  on  equally  in- 
telligent lines.  In  both  Missions  it  is  regarded  as  the  first  thing 
ne3essary  to  the  amelioration  of  the  idle  desultory  savage,  to 
tes.ch  him  habits  of  industry.  At  Penhalonga  he  is  only  received 
mlo  the  Church  after  three  years  of  probation.  But  apart  from 
th(3  black  problem  the  National  Church  needs  strong  reinforce- 
ments in  Ehodesia,  if  that  last  stronghold  of  Great  Britain  in 
South  Africa  is  to  be  spiritually  as  well  as  politically  an  offshoot 
of  the  Mother  Country. 

Comparing  small  things  to  great,  one  may  say  that  Salisbury 
is  to  Bulawayo  what  Washington  is  to  New  York  or  Chicago. 
In  situation  it  is  far  more  attractive  than  Bulawayo,  with 
its  endless  flat  veldt  and  stunted  bush.  Salisbury  is  set  in  a  fine, 
rolling,  broken  country  of  rivers  and  clumps  of  big  trees  and 
picturesque  little  kopjes.  Its  site  was  due  entirely  to  accident. 
The  weary  Pioneers  of  1892,  with  their  starved  oxen,  simply  lay 
down  there,  as  it  were,  unable  to  proceed  twelve  miles  farther  to 
the  projected  site  near  Mount  Hampden. 

A  few  years  later,  when  the  Mashona  Kebellion  broke  out, 
Salisbury  was  converted  into  a  laager,  upon  which  the  settlers  of 
the  country — men,  women,  and  children — retired.  The  men  would 
sally  out  in  armed  bands  to  bring  in  isolated  settlers  or  to  meet 
and  protect  small  bands  retreating  on  the  big  laager.  They  were 
busy  fighting;  and  the  women  were  busy  too,  in  their  way, 
nursing  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  doing  the  usual  domestic 
work.  This  constant  work  distracted  their  thoughts  to  a  surprising 
extant  from  the  black  cloud  constantly  hanging  over  them.  Yet 
the  situation  of  women  while  a  savage  war  is  in  progress,  cannot 
be  thought  of  without  a  shudder.  Had  the  Mashonas  been  a 
plucky  race  like  the  Matabele,  they  could  easily  have  rushed  the 
laager  at  Salisbury,  for  the  defences  were  weak  and  the  defenders 
few .  As  it  was,  they  contented  themselves  with  butchering  families 
surprised  in  their  farmhouses  and  small  parties  of  white  people 
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retreating  on  Salisbury.  Making  expeditions  and  bringing  in 
these  parties  in  safety  was  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  fighting 
men  in  Salisbury,  as  well  as  defending  their  own  laager.  There 
is  a  tablet  in  the  small  Cathedral  there  which  commemo- 
rates the  courage  and  self-sacrifice  of  two  young  men,  John 
Lionel  Blakiston  (brother  of  the  now  President  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford)  and  T.  G.  Eoutledge,  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  order 
to  summon  help  from  Salisbury  for  their  comrades  in  laager 
at  the  Mazoe  Mine,  twenty-seven  miles  west  of  Salisbury. 
Leaving  the  hastily  constructed  laager  on  the  rocky  kopje, 
where  the  women  were  cowering  in  the  shelter  of  the  boulders 
and  a  handful  of  white  men  defending  themselves  as  best  they 
could  against  a  horde  of  Mashonas,  these  two  gallant  young  men 
galloped  seventeen  hundred  yards  or  more  to  the  telegraph-office, 
which,  strange  to  say,  they  reached  unhurt.  Thence  they  wired 
to  Salisbury  an  urgent  appeal  for  help.  As  they  came  back 
Blakiston  was  seen  to  fall  with  his  horse,  and  a  few  minutes  after 
Eoutledge  plunged  into  the  Bush,  whence  he  never  emerged. 
A  small  relief  party  had  already  started  from  Salisbury  when  the 
message  came,  but  they  were  quite  insufficient  to  bring  in  the 
besieged.  The  rescue  was  only  effected  with  great  difficulty  by 
a  second  party,  sent  out  in  response  to  the  telegram  which  had 
cost  two  valuable  lives. 

Photographs  of  the  Salisbury  of  that  date  show  a  noticeably 
smaller  place  than  the  town  of  to-day,  and  yet  even  now  it  is 
hardly  a  town.  It  appears  rather  a  scattered  flock  of  houses  and 
some  public  buildings.  Its  inhabitants,  however,  pine  for  the  real 
country  as  much  as  dwellers  in  Kensington  or  Chelsea.  They 
have  small  estates  or  '  plots  '  on  the  veldt,  where  they  plant 
trees  and  cultivate  crops.  There  are  native  huts  on  the  grounds 
in  which  the  owners  have  tea  and  even  sometimes  spend  the 
night.  The  land  round  Salisbury  is  so  rapidly  rising  in  value 
that,  apart  from  the  amenities  of  the  present,  such  '  plots  '  are 
doubtless  good  investments  for  the  future. 

Although  the  rainy  season  does  not  regularly  set  in  until 
November,  we  encountered  a  few  showers  early  in  September. 
The  soil  of  the  veldt  showed  no  signs  of  gratitude  for  the 
moisture  :  it  was  still  as  dry  as  a  bone.  Yet  on  this  dry  and  dusty 
surface,  as  it  were  by  a  miracle,  flowers  had  begun  to  spring. 
There  was  a  bright  blue  flower,  in  colour  and  in  the  general 
growth  of  the  plant  resembling  a  garden  forget-me-not;  a 
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brilliantly  scarlet  flower,  in  shape  not  unlike  a  small  grape 
hyacinth ;  a  flower  with  a  large  bulbous  root,  a  short  stalk,  and 
a  splendid  wine-coloured  umbel  with  golden  anthers.  This 
wondrous  wine-coloured  bloom  fades  almost  as  soon  as  plucked. 
I  could  not  find  that  these  flowers  had  any  names.  Better  for 
them  to  remain  thus.  The  folk-genius  for  finding  beautiful 
flower-names  has  died  out,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  these 
gracious  children  of  the  veldt  will  awake  one  spring  to  find  them- 
selves labelled  with  something  long  and  cacophonous — a  revolting 
compound  of  gardeners'  Latin  and  a  doubtless  honourable  but 
ugly  English  or  Dutch  surname.  There  were,  however,  some 
lovely  and  familiar  flower-forms.  The  wild  gladioles  I  first 
saw  growing  in  quantities  near  a  small  railway-station,  and  so 
beautiful  they  appeared  that  I  was  tempted  to  leave  the  train 
to  gather  them ;  but  they  grow  freely  on  many  parts  of  the  veldt. 
Curiously  enough,  none  of  them  are  the  bright  scarlet  nor  yet  the 
magenta  colour  of  the  gladioles  which  were  presumably  the  first 
introduced  into  England,  since  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
any  other  sort  but  these  two  in  the  garden  of  my  earliest  recollec- 
tions. The  wild  gladiole  of  the  veldt  flowers  in  various  pale 
shades  of  salmon-pink  and  terra  cotta,  and  the  blossoms  are  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  usual  garden  flower.  It  is  similar  in 
size  and  growth  to  the  old-fashioned  magenta  gladiole,  and  that 
nower  early  white  one,  The  Bride.  It  is,  indeed,  something  of 
a  puzzle  how  any  vegetation  can  survive  the  five  months  of 
drought  to  which  it  is  subjected ;  at  any  rate,  how  trees  can  keep 
gi  een  through  it  and  others  put  out  their  young  red  foliage  before 
the  rains  begin.  A  friend  told  us  that  he  had  once  tried  to  move 
a  relatively  small  bush  from  the  veldt  to  his  garden  but  had  had 
tc  give  it  up,  as  the  tap-root  seemed  to  go  down  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  In  the  case  of  the  trees  and  bushes  no  doubt  the  roots 
plunge  deep  in  search  of  moisture,  but  the  life  and  activity  of 
the  small  surface  plants  and  bulbs  is  still  more  surprising. 
Girden  flowers  are  merely  a  question  of  labour  and  water. 
A  though  the  season  answered  to  our  March,  our  hostess  always 
h;  d  bowls  of  beautiful  carnations  on  her  table,  and  at  Government 
HDUse,  where  black  labour  was  easily  to  be  had,  the  garden  was 
brilliant  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Milton. 
The  windows  of  the  rooms  we  occupied  there  looked  into  a  walled 
square  of  lawn  and  gravel  path,  with  a  fringe  of  many-coloured 
verbenas  in  every  shade  of  exquisite  colour,  abounding  in  beauty 
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as  they  never  do  in  England.  Peacocks  walked  in  this  garden, 
slowly  spreading  the  splendour  of  their  tails  in  the  African  sun, 
until  perchance  a  handsome  cat,  who  also  enjoyed  sunning  himself 
there,  came  in  and  annoyed  them.  A  particular  kind  of  mongoose 
lived  underneath  Government  House.  These  creatures  are  very 
shy,  and  I  never  caught  sight  of  any  of  them,  but  I  believe  at 
twilight  they  may  sometimes  be  seen  playing  among  the  borders 
in  the  front  of  the  garden.  Their  presence  gave  me  a  feeling  of 
perfect  security  against  snakes.  I  could  not  for  a  moment  have 
suspected  these  presumably  faithful  Eiki-tiki-tis  of  permitting  the 
presence  of  a  reptile  within  the  precincts  of  the  garden,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  house.  Alas!  I  subsequently  learned  that  a 
previous  guest  in  the  very  room  I  occupied  had  found  a  snake 
under  his  eiderdown.  I  never  saw  one  myself  while  in  Ehodesia, 
and  you  may,  I  believe,  spend  many  months,  if  not  years,  in  the 
country  without  doing  so.  This  is  due  not  to  the  rarity  of  snakes 
but  to  their  slinking  habits.  One  hears  many  snake-stories. 
Snake-stories,  like  ghost-stories,  when  once  started,  tend,  indeed, 
to  become  an  endless  series.  Fortunately,  they  seldom  end 
badly,  except  for  the  snake.  Many  South  Africans  carry  little 
cases  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  containing  a  lancet  and  little 
crystals  of  permanganate  of  potash.  If  a  man  or  an  animal  is 
bitten  by  a  snake  a  wound  is  made  with  the  lancet  just  above  the 
bite,  into  which  some  of  the  crystals  are  pushed.  If  this  is  done 
quickly  and  thoroughly  the  victim  will  probably  recover. 

Before  the  Bantu  had  overrun  the  whole  of  South  Africa 
it  was  largely  populated  by  a  small  yellow  race  called  Bush- 
men by  the  early  Dutch  settlers.  The  black  man — with 
the  trifling  exception  of  the  Bechuanas  already  mentioned 
—has  never  shown  a  trace  of  the  artistic  instinct  which 
was  already  there  in  the  Cave-man  of  Europe;  but  the  yellow 
man  had  it  in  about  the  same  degree  as  these  Primitives.  He 
took  the  flat  surfaces  of  stones,  the  walls  of  caves,  for  canvas  and 
distemper,  and  drew,  with  what  implements  and  colours  one 
knows  not,  lively  portraits  of  the  animals,  his  enemies  and  his 
companions.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  the  really  original  artists 
of  the  world,  the  Cave-man  and  the  Bushman,  should  have  found 
Man  so  much  more  difficult  to  draw  than  bird  or  beast.  With 
the  uncouth  form  of  mammoth  or  elephant  they  can  deal  more 
or  less  well,  but  the  human  form,  apparently  far  simpler,  com- 
pletely defies  their  rudimentary  powers.  In  the  course  of  ages 
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the  Bushman  would  appear  to  have  slightly  improved  in  his 
representations  of  it,  for  there  is  in  Cape  Colony  a  coloured  rock- 
drawing  in  which  men  are  depicted  with  sufficient  detail  and 
reality  for  it  to  be  at  any  rate  conjectured  that  they  are  intended 
to  represent  British  soldiers  in  the  uniform  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
This  shows  that  such  drawings  are  not  necessarily  of  a  high  anti- 
quity, but  their  greater  or  less  age  does  not  affect  their  primitive 
character,  since  the  Bushman  was  essentially  primitive  and  un- 
touched by  civilisation.    They  are  scattered  broadcast  over  South 
Africa,  but  are  especially  common  in  Rhodesia.    There  are  some 
in  the  Matoppos,  and  they  have  been  seen  on  rocks  south  of  Chibi. 
They  are  found  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  there  are  fine  ones  in 
the  hills  east  of  Salisbury.    There  is  also  a  specimen  of  them  com- 
paratively near  the  town,  and  it  was  this 'that  we  saw.    The  drive 
to  the  spot  is  in  itself  delightful,  as  the  country  round  Salisbury 
is  pretty  even  in  the  dry  season.     We  drove  out  on  the  old  road 
to  Bulawayo.      A  friend,   who  was  driving  me,  pointed  out  a 
spot  some  miles  out  of  Salisbury  where,  about  nine  years  earlier, 
he  had  had  a  little  adventure  impossible  to-day.   At  a  point  where 
the  road  runs  between  fairly  high  banks  his  mules  had  suddenly 
jibbed  and  exhibited  every  sign  of  terror.    He  then  perceived  an 
old  lion  lying  quietly  down  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  two  others 
prowling  near.    Probably  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Salisbury  have  ever  seen  a  live  lion  out  of  a  cage. 
Now  was  renewed  that  experience  of  crossing  a  river  by  a  drift  or 
ford  which  I  have  always  found  so  delightful,  except  on  that  one 
occasion  when,  under  the  eyes  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  we  so  nearly 
went  to  the  crocodiles.   How  exhilarating  the  sensation  when  the 
mules  begin  to  canter  down  the  scarped  bank  of  a  river,  and 
address  themselves  to  the  ford!     Even  the  roll  of  the  cart  as  it 
sweeps  down  the  pitch,  seems  like  the  motion  of  a  live  thing 
gathering  itself  for  an  effort.   The  mules  are  in,  they  are  wading 
deep,  one  almost  feels  with  them  the  coolness  of  the  water  flowing 
over  their  hot  dusty  legs;  the  bright  river  flowing  through  the 
spokes  of  the  wheels  stirs  up  a  little  fresh  current  of  air  which 
pleasantly  caresses  one's  face.     Then  comes  the  crack  of  the 
whip,  the  heave  of  the  mules'  hindquarters,  the  lift  of  the  cart, 
as.  dripping  and  shining,  they  breast  and  top  the  farther  bank. 
The  pleasure  of  the  Ford  can  only  be  tasted  to  the  full  in  hot  and 
dusty  countries,  yet  once  on  a  day  it  was  frequently  to  be  had, 
if  somewhat  less  vividly,  on  the  English  country  roads.     Now, 
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where  once  the  pretty  wooden  footbridge  spanned  the  clear 
stream,  and  horse  and  vehicle  went  through  water  seldom  or 
never  deep  enough  to  cause  inconvenience,  is  almost  everywhere 
to  be  found  the  iron  bridge  which  is  among  the  ugliest  of  our 
modern  inventions. 

Leaving  the  road  for  the  veldt,  we  were  soon  in  a  moorland- 
looking  country  on  which  were  several  islands,  as  it  were,  of 
picturesque  little  kopjes,  all  rocks  and  trees.  On  the  steep  side  of 
one  of  these  was  a  large  flat  stone  with  a  big  boulder  hanging 
over  it  like  a  penthouse  roof,  and  the  flat  stone  was  covered  with 
drawings  in  a  kind  of  ochre  colour  so  exactly  that  of  parts  of  the 
rocks  that  one  presumes  it  to  have  been  ground  out  of  them. 
There  is  a  drawing  of  a  reedbuck,  a  doe,  just  looking  round,  which 
could  hardly  be  bettered  by  a  Japanese  artist.  A  sable  antelope, 
a  wart-hog,  and  a  guinea-fowl  are  also  excellently  presented ;  an 
elephant  less  well,  yet  with  spirit.  There  is  a  large  horned  animal 
of  some  kind,  a  good  deal  effaced,  being  driven  by  men.  The  men 
are  the  merest  combination  of  thin  strokes,  as  a  child  draws 
them  on  its  slate.  But  in  another  scene  a  combat  appears  to  be 
in  progress  between  larger  and  smaller  men,  no  doubt  represent- 
ing respectively  negroes  and  Bushmen.  The  heart  of  the  artist 
of  any  race  must  feel  a  thrill  of  sympathy  with  the  strange  little 
yellow  man  who,  balanced  precariously  on  the  merest  shelf  of 
rock — how  many  moons  ago  none  can  say — created,  after  the 
manner  of  artists,  and  surely  with  delight,  this,  his  own,  his 
new  little  world,  in  the  midst  of  the  old  universal  world  about 
him. 
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MESSENGER. 
BY  J.   HENNIKER   HEATON,    M.P. 

BY  Act  of  Parliament  the  British  Postmaster-General  claims 
exclusive  rights  over  the  transmission  of  all  letters  throughout 
tho  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a  criminal  offence  for  a  carrier 
to  take  a  letter  from  one  person  to  another.  I  remember  a 
very  short  time  ago  the  prosecution  of  a  drayman  in  Glasgow 
for  conveying  such  a  letter  with  his  goods.  This  monopoly  has 
its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvantages.  The  question  arises 
again  and  again  how  far  this  law  can  be  broken  with  impunity. 
It  was  in  the  face  of  this  law  that  the  excellent  institution  which 
lam  about  to  describe  was  established  in  our  great  City  of  London. 
Tbe  District  Messenger  Company  provided  privileges  and  con- 
veaiences  not  hitherto  within  the  reach  of  the  people.  The 
postal  authorities  opposed  the  new  departure,  and  even  when 
giving  a  licence  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  they  insisted  upon 
tho  whole  of  the  penny  charged  for  postage  being  paid  by  the 
District  Messenger  Company  for  each  letter  carried,  without 
any  service  whatever  being  rendered  by  the  Post-Office.  The 
success  of  the  company  was  so  marked  that  the  Post-Office 
authorities  started  a  rival  system.  My  own  part  in  the  affray 
rmy  be  gathered  from  the  Parliamentary  Papers;  it  is  part  of 
tho  policy  of  the  postal  authorities  never  to  adopt  until  many 
years  have  passed  any  suggestion  made  from  outside  the  portals 
of  St.  Martin 's-le -Grand.  This  was  illustrated  by  the  treat- 
ment of  Kowland  Hill  and  the  violent  opposition  offered  to 
him  until  he  was  received  '  within  the  gates.'  I  was  much 
an  used  when  forcing  upon  the  Government  the  policy  of  estab- 
lishing an  express  letter  service,  when,  finally  defeated,  they 
issied  regulations  that  on  Sundays  express  letters  were  not  to 
be  delivered  even  in  cases  of  life  and  death.  Years  passed  by, 
and  then,  in  the  very  language  I  used  in  advocacy  of  this  reform, 
th(  y  announced  the  establishment  of  a  limited  delivery  of  express 
letters. 
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The  District  Messenger  Company  was  formed  in  1890  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  in  London  and  the  provinces  the 
electric-call-box  system  of  summoning  messengers  which  had 
been  in  force  in  all  American  cities  for  many  years.  The  first 
office  was  opened  at  Charing  Cross  with  a  staff  of  six  messengers, 
and  almost  immediately  its  right  to  carry  on  business  was  chal- 
lenged by  the  Postmaster-General. 

After  lengthy  negotiations,  the  company  was  served  with  an 
injunction  to  restrain  it  from  summoning  messengers  and 
carrying  letters;  and  it  was  only  through  the  vigorous  remon- 
strances of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public  that  the 
company  was  allowed  to  survive,  and  on  terms  which  the  present 
Chairman  informs  me  he  certainly  would  never  have  agreed  to. 
These  were,  a  head  royalty  of  25Z.  per  annum,  a  royalty  of 
2s.  6d.  per  annum  for  each  call-box,  and  full  postage  of  a  penny 
on  every  letter  carried.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  those  early 
days  the  company  was  neither  ably  handled  nor  in  very  desirable 
hands;  for  the  present  Chairman  has  informed  me  that  his 
first  duty  was  to  bring  the  then  general  manager  (an  American) 
to  see  me  with  a  view  to  seeing  what  could  be  done  to  reduce 
these  crushing  imposts. 

After  fourteen  years'  hard  work,  these  royalties  have  been 
reduced  to  more  reasonable  dimensions — no  less  than  six  Post- 
master-Generals having  to  be  convinced.  Besides  the  infliction 
of  royalties,  harassing  enough  to  crush  any  young  enterprise, 
the  operations  of  the  company  were  limited  to  within  six  miles 
of  the  General  Post-Office,  making  the  money  paid  for  the  British 
patents  absolutely  wasted.  And  now  came  the  crowning  infamy 
of  the  mandarins  of  St.  Martin's.  Not  content  with  their  efforts 
to  kill  an  adjunct  to  the  postal  service  which  was  evidently 
wanted,  and  which  they  themselves  had  never  stirred  hand  or 
foot  to  provide,  they  now  proceeded  to  engineer  a  ridiculous 
service  redolent  of  red-tape,  the  rates  being  based  on  a  non- 
commercial basis;  the  general  result  being  that  the  delivery  of 
telegrams  must  be  delayed,  an  increased  number  of  telegraph 
messengers  must  be  maintained  (which  is  very  undesirable,  as 
permanent  berths  cannot  be  found  for  them),  and  no  profit  is 
made  out  of  this  service,  which  is  pre-eminently  a  service  which 
should  yield  a  profit,  and  a  good  one,  if  done  at  all.  Such 
a  profit  would  at  least  help  to  provide  some  of  those  postal 
facilities  for  which  I  have  been  crying  for  years. 
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The  abuse  of  this  ridiculous  express  service  reached  its  climax 
when  the  Prime  Minister  was  insulted  by  a  deputation  of  suffra- 
gettes being  conveyed  to  his  house  by  a  telegraph-messenger, 
who  was  thus  taken  away  from  his  first  and  proper  duty  of 
conveying  telegrams,  and  all  for  a -charge  of  threepence,  which 
mutft  represent  a  distinct  loss  to  the  taxpayers.  If  only  the 
public  realised  what  the  delay  in  the  delivery  of  life-and-death 
and  urgent  business  telegrams  is,  owing  to  telegraph-boys  being 
engaged  in  delivery  of  milliners'  boxes  and  grocery  and  other 
tradesmen's  goods  at  unprofitable  rates,  there  would  be  a  veritable 
outcry. 

The  Messenger  Company  has  by  sheer  energy  of  management 
managed  to  exist  after  all,  and,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  it 
now  provides  London  with  forty  offices  and  sub-offices,  at  which 
their  smart  and  obliging  little  messengers  can  be  obtained.  The 
services  rendered  to  the  busy  Londoner  by  this  excellent  com- 
pany can  hardly  be  estimated.  Always  open — day  and  night 
throughout  the  year — if  ever  anything  urgent  turns  up,  not 
a  moment  need  be  lost.  A  trustworthy  and  '  all  there  '  mes- 
senger is  at  once  provided,  and  one  who  places  his  knowledgeable 
and  well-trained  services  at  your  disposal  without  a  sign  of 
surprise  at  the  most  extraordinary  orders.  Colonel  MacCalmont's 
messenger  started  for  California  at  an  hour  and  a  quarter's 
notice.  Messengers  have  been  sent  to  America  twice,  to  Turkey, 
Berlin,  South  Africa,  Holland,  to  France  and  Switzerland 
repeatedly.  One  holds  the  South  African  war  medal,  being 
specially  mentioned  in  despatches;  another  holds  a  medal  given 
him  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey;  another  holds  the  record  for 
travelling — 18,000  miles  in  under  twenty-seven  days.  One  of 
the  first,  and  for  some  time  the  most  notable,  of  all  the  per- 
formances of  a  District  Messenger  was  the  trip  made  by  Jaggers 
to  America.  He  was  despatched  with  urgent  messages  from 
London  to  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  was 
instructed  to  deliver  the  letters  and  return  to  London  by  a  certain 
date.  The  messenger  performed  the  task  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  customer,  and  on  his  return  to  London  he  became  the  hero 
of  the  hour.  Later  on  he  was  presented  to  the  late  Queen 
Victoria,  who  praised  him  for  his  long  and  plucky  journey. 

/ 1  the  last  Coronation  every  foreign  potentate  had  a  messenger 
attached  to  him,  wearing  a  scarlet  armlet  with  royal  cypher. 
Each  Premier  was  allotted  a  messenger.  No  one  understands 
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his  London  like  these  youngsters.  The  police  use  them  at  the 
Foreign  Office  receptions  to  call  up  the  carriages.  They  say  it 
is  the  only  way  to  do  it.  It  does  not  matter  what  the  service 
is  :  carrying  of  liquid  air,  oxygen  for  invalids,  minding  babies, 
dogs — lunatics  even — conveying  blind  people  about,  children  to 
school,  animals  to  shows,  secret  service — nothing  comes  amiss 
to  them.  I  have  often  sent  a  District  Messenger  to  meet  ladies 
and  children  on  arrival  at  railway-stations,  to  look  after  their 
luggage,  and  escort  them  home.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
inquire  into  the  system  of  organisation  by  which  the  very  wonder- 
ful results  are  obtained.  The  boys  are  recruited  with  much  care, 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  take  only  suitable  ones.  Of  course, 
in  many  cases  they  come  from  very  poor  homes.  The  company 
is  exceptionally  praiseworthy,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  a  special 
feature  of  taking  one-armed,  and  even  one-legged,  and  otherwise 
crippled  boys.  Many  such  have  been  promoted,  and  thus  ob- 
tained the  chance  of  earning  a  livelihood;  and  I  understand 
that  efforts  are  being  made  to  teach  these  boys  some  handicraft. 
The  company  works,  as  may  be  imagined,  at  tremendously 
high  pressure.  Eushes  occur  at  intervals,  and  these  have 
to  be  anticipated  and  provided  for.  Eeinforcements  are  hastily 
brought  up.  Of  course,  occasionally,  no  amount  of  forethought 
and  provision  can  prevent  an  unexpected  rush.  It  is  expected  that 
a  messenger  should  be  sent  out  the  very  instant  the  call  is  received. 
A  special  chair  is  provided  for  the  '  next  boy  out.'  On  the  bell 
ringing  this  boy  rises,  and  before  its  tinkle  has  ceased  he  has 
received  his  ticket,  with  his  number  on  it  and  the  hour  of  his 
dispatch  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  caller  printed  on  it, 
and  is  on  his  way.  Should  there  be  delay  in  sending  out  a 
call,  the  surrounding  offices  are  applied  to,  the  head-office  is 
notified,  where  an  official  sits  with  a  network  of  private  telephones 
to  each  office,  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  that  is  happening 
over  the  whole  system.  To  make  delay  still  further  unlikely, 
an  additional  auxiliary  staff  of  men  and  boys  (deserving  old 
soldiers,  sailors,  &c.)  are  in  waiting  if  required. 

The  discipline  of  the  whole  force  is  in  the  capable  hands 
of  an  old  horse-artilleryman — strict,  but  fair,  which  is  the  sort 
to  command  respect  from  boys.  Every  effort  is  made  to  pro- 
mote esprit  de  corps  and  to  make  the  boys  realise  that  to  be 
a  District  Messenger  is  a  real  privilege  and  something  to 
be  proud  of.  With  this  end  in  view  half-yearly  prize  and  medal 
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givings  are  arranged.  The  Chairman  invariably  presides,  and 
some  distinguished  individual  is  requested  to  address  them.  In 
this  way  the  boys  are  brought  into  contact  with  such  men  as 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Eoberts,  Sir  George  White,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  others,  who  never  fail  to  respond  kindly. 
When  a  boy  joins  he  is  presented  with  a  little  pamphlet  giving 
a  short  history  of  the  company,  some  hints  as  to  his  duties,  and 
an  address  to  messenger-boys  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

In  training  the  boys,  the  company's  system  is  to  make  them 
feel  from  the  moment  they  join  that  no  one  has  any  time  to 
wsste  in  looking  after  them.  They  receive  their  uniform  and 
are  sent  off  to  their  office,  invariably  the  one  nearest  their  homes. 
They  find  the  office  full  of  bustle  and  business.  They  see  at 
once  that  they  must  either  sink  or  swim,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  see  the  embryo  messenger  pull  himself  together,  smarten 
himself  up,  emulate  his  comrades  as  to  the  acutest  angle  at 
which  he  can  pat  his  pork-pie  cap,  and  sally  forth  on  his  first 
call,  the  proudest  boy  in  London. 

A  French  soldier  is  proverbially  said  to  carry  a  field-marshal's 
bdion  in  his  knapsack.  Similarly  a  messenger-boy  never  knows 
what  honour  and  glory  a  day  may  bring  him.  They  have  been 
brought  into  direct  personal  contact  with  Queen  Victoria,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  and  innumerable  illus- 
trious personages.  Only  the  other  day  a  messenger-boy  was 
despatched  to  Sandringham  and  kept  for  the  night.  He  has 
benn  known  to  spend  his  Christmas  at  Belvoir  Castle,  when,  I  am 
informed,  he  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  dancing  with  the 
scullery-maids  in  the  servants'  hall;  and  he  often  takes  his  place 
in  country-house  parties,  where  he  is  summoned  to  help  in  some 
capacity. 

One  very  satisfactory  feature  about  the  messenger-boy  is  the 
healthiness  of  his  occupation.  I  am  informed,  on  inquiry,  that, 
taking  the  worst  week  in  the  year,  out  of  a  staff  of  750  only 
eight  boys  were  away  from  sickness,  or  about  1  per  cent.  It 
is  particularly  impressed  on  these  smart  little  fellows  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  be  extremely  civil  and  obliging  to  the  public, 
and  in  the  matter  of  their  manners  I  can  certainly  testify  how 
excellent  they  are.  There  are  various  humanising  influences 
at  work  on  behalf  of  the  boys,  which  all  tend  to  their  comfort 
and  the  proper  forming  of  their  characters.  There  is  a  club- 
room  for  them  at  the  head-office,  to  which  they  can  all  go. 
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Attached  to  this  is  a  refreshment-bar,  where  they  can  obtain 
cheap  and  warming  and  nourishing  refreshment.  Here  they  can 
resort  between  their  hours  of  duty  and  play  games  of  '  shove - 
halfpenny '  and  even  whist.  Then  in  connexion  with  the  club 
there  is  a  gymnasium  in  the  basement,  where  a  very  creditable 
squad  is  trained  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  the  bigger  boys, 
himself  a  smart  Territorial.  Here  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
some  fifty  of  the  boys  are  enlisted  Territorials ;  and  uncommonly 
useful  ones  they  ought  to  be,  with  their  perceptions  sharpened 
as  they  are,  and  the  amount  of  initiative  they  possess.  There 
is  also  a  good  drum-and-fife  band  and  a  class  to  learn  carving 
and  other  crafts. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  feature  of  all  is  that  happy  spot  at 
Felixstowe  where  the  annual  camp  is  held.  Here  the  whole 
company,  or  those  who  can  be  spared  from  duty  in  detachments, 
come  during  August,  from  the  Chairman  to  the  smallest  boy. 
Here  all  hob-nob  together,  and  links  of  friendship  are  formed 
and  bonds  of  understanding  which  pave  the  way  for  a  realisa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  boy  that,  though  So-and-So  is  strict  at 
duty,  he  was  a  good  sort  down  at  camp,  and  all  ranks  get  on 
the  better  for  it.  There  never  was  such  a  camp  as  the  District 
Messengers'  for  enjoyment.  All  carried  out  on  military  lines; 
but  no  drill.  All  fun  and  enjoyment,  and  do  as  you  like  as 
long  as  you  behave  yourself.  And  such  concerts  at  night !  Such 
talent !  The  Tivoli  might  well  come  and  enlist  some  stars  from 
the  home-made  talent. 

Now  to  sum  up  my  remarks  about  District  Messengers  :  here 
is  a  most  desirable,  most  ably  managed,  and  much -required 
institution  which,  though  '  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  '  by 
the  Post-Office  in  every  possible  way,  has  just  managed  to  evade 
suffocation  and  to  exist.  But  it  was  a  touch-and-go  business, 
and  it  is  only  owing  to  its  officials  and  those  interested  making 
untold  sacrifices  of  both  time  and  money  that  it  is  alive  to-day. 
And  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  London  would  be  a  much 
poorer  place  without  it.  London  cannot  now  do  without  its 
District  Messenger  Service.  A  private  company  can  give  a  far 
more  elastic  service  than  the  Post-Office,  which  is  utterly  unable 
to  understand  what  freedom  from  red-tape  means. 

On  one  occasion  the  Post-Office  authorities  were  inclined  to 
refuse  the  Messenger  Company  a  renewal  of  their  licence.  When 
the  public  absolutely  insisted  on  a  renewal,  the  Post-Office  actually 
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offered  an  alternative  by  which  the  Messenger  Company  were  to 
obtain  the  letters  from  the  public  by  means  of  their  electric-call 
system,  and  when  obtained  the  Messenger  Company  was  to  hand 
them  over  to  the  nearest  Post-Office  for  delivery.  Could  any- 
thing better  illustrate  the  absolute  failure  of  the  G.P.O.  to 
recognise  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  Express  Delivery  '  ?  The 
company  made  twenty  experiments  on  this  system,  and  they 
resulted  in  an  average  delay  of  nineteen  minutes  each.  The 
coDipany  naturally  declined  to  proceed  on  this  basis,  the 
Chcf  Jrman  stating  he  would  rather  the  service  cease  to  exist  than 
continue  in  a  maimed  condition,  unable  to  be  of  full  use  to  the 
London  public. 

In  conclusion,  one  may  now  regard  the  District  Messenger 
Company's  system  as  one  of  the  absolute  necessities  of  London 
life.  In  matters  of  extreme  urgency,  which  are  continually 
arising,  it  can  always  be  relied  upon.  Its  offices  are  all  over 
London,  and  the  system  is  not  only  available  by  day,  but  also 
by  night.  Messengers  can  be  summoned  from  all  the  leading 
hoi  els,  clubs,  and  principal  business  establishments,  and  the 
service  is  extremely  popular.  Its  success,  in  spite  of  unexampled 
obstacles  and  difficulties,  is  due  to  the  strenuous  endeavours  which 
have  continuously  been  made  in  providing  a  thoroughly  up-to-date 
and  efficient  service,  and  by  carefully  studying  the  wishes  and 
wants  of  the  public  in  every  possible  way.  For  the  credit  of  all 
this,  the  British  public  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  Managing  Director 
of  the  District  Messenger  Company  (Mr.  George  Manners),  whose 
untiring  energy,  whose  high  courtesy  and  skill  and  tact,  have 
led  to  the  perfection  of  the  work  of  the  company,  and  won  the 
regard  of  the  small  army  of  District  Messengers  for  his  kindness 
to  them  '  out  of  school  hours.' 


SOME  RECOLLECTIONS. 
BY    MRS.     W.     Y.     SELLAR. 

T  FEEL  I  ought  to  begin  by  an  apology  for  giving  some  very  slight 
recollections  of  the  happiness  we  derived  from  the  acquaintance 
and,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  friendship,  of  some  eminent 
men  who,  by  some  curious  freak  of  memory,  were  omitted  from  a 
bundle  of  '  Eecollections  and  Impressions  '  l  put  forth  three  years 
ago.  And  now  I  write  more  as  a  salve  to  my  conscience,  and  for 
the  pleasure  of  living  over  again  with  them  in  thought  times  we 
spent  together  in  the  days  when  life  seemed  so  full  and  age  so  far 
away,  than  for  anything  I  can  say  worthy  of  them. 

Coming  from  St.  Andrews  in  1863,  where  the  name  of  Playfair 
was  almost  synonymous  with  the  place,  and  where  we  had  known 
so  many  members  of  his  family — all  of  them  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished— it  was  a  pleasure  to  us  to  find  Professor  Playfair,  as 
he  then  was,  in  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  here  in 
Edinburgh.  But  he  did  not  very  long  remain  there,  for  in  1869 
he  conjoined  the  interests  of  his  old  University  in  St.  Andrews 
with  those  of  his  later  Alma  Mater  here,  by  becoming  their 
representative  in  Parliament — a  seat  he  held  with  distinction 
till  1885.  With  his  varied  experiences  and  great  abilities  he 
seemed  the  ideal  of  a  University  Parliamentary  representative ; 
but  he  had  to  fight  for  his  place  at  every  election,  and  the  con- 
sequent cost  and  trouble  made  him  desirous  of  attaining  a  more 
secure  seat. 

In  1885  he  became  Member  for  South  Leeds,  where,  though 
the  electors  knew  he  was  not  a  keen  party  politician,  they  selected 
him  in  honour  of  his  efforts  to  mitigate  the  ills  and  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  people  by  his  long  labours  in  social  reform. 

It  would  be  far  easier  to  give  a  list  of  what  he  was  not  than 
of  what  he  was,  for  so  varied  were  his  knowledge  and  accom- 
plishments that  honours  of  all  kinds  poured  in  upon  him,  not  as 
single  spies,  but  in  battalions.  Among  other  distinctions  he  was 
Gentleman  Usher  to  the  Prince  Consort,  and  was  his  right-hand 
man  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851— 
quite  a  new  idea  then,  but  since  become  so  common  that  one 
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almost  thinks  of  it  as  '  soiled  with  all  ignoble  use.'  Besides  the 
grc  at  affection  and  esteem  in  which  Prince  Albert  held  him,  this 
Coirt  connexion  brought  him  into  close  touch  with  the  happy 
home-like  Eoyal  Family,  and  I  have  heard  him  say  that  of  all 
the  women  he  had  ever  known  the  Princess  Koyal  (afterwards 
German  Empress)  was  the  cleverest  and  most  accomplished.  No 
mr  n  could  be  a  better  judge  than  Professor  Play  fair,  himself  most 
brilliant  in  conversation,  though  never  overwhelming — always 
more  anxious  to  draw  out  the  talent  and  sympathies  of  his  inter- 
locutors than  to  display  his  own  superior  knowledge. 

He  was  made  K.C.B.  in  1888,  and  was  henceforth  known  as 
Si::  Lyon.  I  remember  his  charming  wife  (whom  he  married  in 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  in  1878)  telling  me  that  when  they  paid  a  visit 
to  her  old  home  some  years  after  their  marriage  she  begged  her 
old  friends  always  to  add  Playfair  in  speaking  of  him,  for  their 
pronunciation  of  Sir  Lyon  was  too  like  '  sirloin  ' !  Would  they, 
I  wonder,  after  1892,  when  he  was  created  a  peer,  have  con- 
sidered that  a  sirloin  led  naturally  to  a  '  baron  '  ? 

In  these  years,  in  the  'eighties,  we  used  to  meet  often  in 
London — always  a  great  pleasure;  and  all  his  friends,  old  and 
young,  must  have  felt  grateful  to  him  for  bringing  among  them 
such  a  charming  and  graceful  wife,  who  took  her  place  in  the  old 
country  with  all  the  happy  ease  which  belongs  to  the  new  one. 

Lord  Playfair  died  in  London  on  the  29th  of  May,  1898,  and 
lies,  with  others  of  his  race,  in  the  beautiful  cathedral  yard  of 
St.  Andrews,  a  place  dear  to  him  from  old  associations. 

In  1866  there  was  an  election  to  the  Chair  of  Music  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  which  interested  us  very  much,  as  the 
candidate  elected  was  Mr.  Herbert  Oakeley,  a  cousin  of  my 
brother's  wife,  and  we  had  heard  much  in  praise  of  his  musical 
abilities  and  the  beauty  of  his  character  from  Oxford  friends. 
E'e  was  of  a  retiring  disposition,  and  shy,  but  further  acquaintance 
rovealed  a  singularly  simple  and  modest  nature  and  an  attractive 
personality — sensitive,  as  such  natures  generally  are ;  but  all  who 
knew  him  well  valued  him  highly.  No  doubt  this  sensitiveness 
v  as  severely  tried  by  the  knotty  problem  which  faced  him  on  his 
appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Music  and  the  management  of  the 
Beid  Concert — a  problem  which  had  tried  all  his  predecessors. 

The  Founder  of  the  Chair,  General  Eeid,  in  his  will  prescribed 
merely  that  his  Professors  should  cause  a  concert  to  be  given  on 
the  General's  birthday,  14th  of  February,  so  that  the  repeated 
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performance  of  some  of  his  compositions — notably  '  The  Garb  of 
Old  Gaul  ' — might  keep  his  name  in  remembrance.  But  the 
memory  of  the  just  and  their  wishes  are  not  always  held  in  the 
respect  they  would  desire,  and  from  one  cause  and  another  end- 
less bickerings  arose  over  these  concerts  between  the  Senatus, 
the  professors,  the  students,  and  the  general  public,  culminating, 
at  the  last  concert  before  Mr.  Oakeley's  election,  in  something 
like  a  riot.  This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  all  the  arrangements 
finally  made;  but  in  the  result  the  Reid  Concert,  which  later 
blossomed  into  the  Eeid  Festival,  became  one  of  the  great 
musical  events  of  the  year  in  Edinburgh,  and  Sir  George  Grove 
in  his  '  Musical  Dictionary  '  says  :  '  The  Reid  Festival  is  one 
which  would  do  honour  to  any  city  in  Great  Britain  or  even 
Germany.'  Up  to  this  time  the  Reid  Concert  had  been  a  mere 
performance  of  so-called  ballads  and  operatic  excerpts  by  a 
'  starring '  company.  Under  Professor  Oakeley's  regime  in 
seventy-two  Festival  Concerts  Edinburgh  heard  (often  for  the 
first  time)  many  of  the  grandest  symphonies  of  the  great  Masters. 
Probably  these  concerts  did  much  to  stir  up  and  confirm  the 
musical  taste  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  now  gratified  by  a 
series  of  yearly  concerts  of  the  highest  classical  music,  besides 
innumerable  other  concerts,  and  periodical  visits  from  all  the 
greatest  instrumental  and  vocal  performers. 

Another  triumph  for  Professor  Oakeley  before  his  retirement 
in  1891  was  the  institution  by  the  University  Commissioners  of  a 
Faculty  and  Curriculum  in  Music  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
which  fulfilled  his  most  cherished  aspirations.  Though  the  chief 
part  of  his  professional  teaching  was  done,  one  may  say,  at  the 
Reid  Concerts  and  at  those  of  the  University  Musical  Society,  and 
above  all  by  the  mouth  of  the  class-room  organ,  he  delivered  each 
year  courses  of  lectures  bearing  on  music  and  its  developments 
in  different  ages  and  countries.  In  one  of  these  lectures  he 
related  the  following  story  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Boswell :  '  I  told 
him  '  (writes  poor  Boswell)  '  that  music  affected  me  to  such  a 
degree  as  often  to  excite  my  nerves  painfully,  producing  alternate 
sensations  of  pathetic  dejection  so  that  I  was  ready  to  shed  tears, 
and  of  daring  resolution  so  that  I  was  inclined  to  rush  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  battle.'  '"Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "I 
should  never  hear  it  if  it  made  me  such  a  fool!  "  '  One  is 
never  sorry  to  be  reminded  of  a  humorous  snub  of  Dr.  Johnson's. 

Professor   Oakeley's   musical  compositions   were  numerous, 
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Perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  his  minor  compositions  was  his 
setting  of  Tennyson's  *  Tears,  idle  tears,'  which  was  sung  in 
Edinburgh  by  Madame  Titiens.  She  was  so  mystified  by  some 
of  the  words  that  she  asked  if  the  '  glimmering  square  '  was  a 
sc:uare  in  London ! — and  yet  the  glory  of  her  voice  and  the  beauty 
of  the  music  were  such  that  many  of  her  audience  shed  tears — not 
idle!  The  beautiful  sacred  song,  '  Comes  at  times  ' — words  by 
Irs  friend  Mr.  Gregory  Smith — was  set  by  Professor  Oakeley  to 
very  noble  strains  of  music,  and  was  performed  before  the  Queen 
at;  the  function  of  unveiling  the  statue  of  Prince  Albert  in 
Charlotte  Square  in  1876.  On  this  occasion  the  Queen  sent  for 
Professor  Oakeley  to  Holyrood,  expressed  great  admiration  for  the 
musical  composition  she  had  heard,  and  knighted  him.  '  Comes 
at  times  '  was  performed  at  the  Memorial  Service  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  first  anniversary  of  Dean  Stanley's  death;  and 
Canon  Duckworth  wrote  on  this  occasion  to  Sir  Herbert,  '  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  witnessed  a  profounder  sensation  made  by  any 
music  in  the  Abbey,  and  it  is  only  due  to  you  to  tell  you  of  the 
warm  admiration  which  your  composition  received.'  Yet  again 
it  was  heard,  at  the  Funeral  Service  in  Edinburgh  of  Sir 
Alexander  Grant  in  1884,  the  year  of  the  Edinburgh  Ter- 
centenary, which  our  Principal  had  designed  and  so  admirably 
carried  out. 

In  the  summer  of  1872  Sir  Herbert  had  met  with  a  serious 
accident  while  driving  up  the  Zermatt  Valley,  in.  Switzerland. 
The  horse  stumbled,  and  the  carriage,  with  Sir  Herbert  in  it,  fell 
down  some  fifteen  feet  into  the  torrent  below.  From  this  accident 
he  never  quite  recovered,  and  never  again  played  with  comfort 
on  the  organ,  though  the  marvellous  dexterity  of  his  left  foot 
concealed  to  a  great  extent  the  incapacity  of  the  right  one.  After 
six  months'  rest  he  resumed  his  organ  recitals  in  Edinburgh,  to 
the  great  delight  of  his  friends,  and  he  was  touched  and  cheered 
by  the  warm  reception  given  him  by  his  students  on  this  his  first 
appearance  after  his  accident. 

In  1888  Sir  Herbert  went  as  a  delegate  from  Edinburgh,  with 
Sir  William  Muir  and  Professor  Kirkpatrick,  to  a  brilliant  and 
unique  Commemoration  of  the  Eighth  Centenary  of  Bologna 
University — mother  of  Universities — with  which  our  own 
University  of  St.  Andrews  was  affiliated.  Specially  interesting 
f< ^attires  of  the  occasion  were  the  congratulatory  addresses, 
chiefly  in  Latin,  read  by  a  University  delegate  from  each  nation. 
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With  respect  to  the  address  from  Great  Britain  (in  Latin),  which 
was  read  by  that  great  scholar,  the  late  Sir  Eichard  Jebb,  an 
unconsciously  severe  satire  on  the  English  pronunciation  of 
Latin  appeared  in  a  Bolognese  journal  of  the  following  day. 
After  mentioning  the  language  in  which  each  address  had  been 
delivered,  the  Italian  reporter  stated  that  the  English  represen- 
tative spoke  in  English — '  parlo  il  rappresentante  dell'Inghilterra 
in  Inglese.'  This  anecdote  seems  worth  repeating  at  this  time, 
when  the  minds  of  classical  scholars  interested  in  the  education 
of  youth  are  exercised  in  this  matter  of  pronunciation,  and  seem 
slowly  moving,  as  is  the  wont  of  the  conservative  English  mind, 
in  the  direction  of  quitting  their  isolated  position  and  assimilating 
it  more  closely — at  any  rate,  in  the  sound  of  the  vowels — to  the 
pronunciation  of  Latin  in  all  civilised  countries.  Even  if  this 
consummation  is  ever  reached,  one  sometimes  wonders  if  Virgil, 
could  he  hear  the  '  stateliest  measure  ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of 
man  '  uttered  by  one  of  the  moderns,  would  recognise  it  as  the 
tongue  of  which  he  had  such  perfect  mastery?  Perhaps  not ;  but 
it  certainly  never  again  would  be  taken  for  English ! 

In  1869  Mr.  Lister  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  Edinburgh 
Chair  of  Surgery,  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Syme.  He  was 
born  in  1827,  and  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Jackson  Lister,  a  merchant 
in  London,  and  one  whose  marked  character  and  high  sense  of 
rectitude  exercised  a  very  great  influence  on  his  son — a  fact  which 
the  latter  acknowledged  with  gratitude,  not  only  in  the  obituary 
he  wrote  of  his  father,  but  on  many  other  occasions.  It  was 
evident  that  he  had  been  brought  up  in  an  earlier  generation 
when  the  Fifth  Commandment  had  not  yet  been  abrogated,  but 
was  held  to  be  as  binding  on  the  conscience  as  the  others.  In 
distinct  contradiction  to  this  theory  was  the  experience,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  present  time,  of  a  Scotsman  who  was  heard 
exclaiming,  '  Weel,  I  may  not  have  had  an  ower  high  opeenion 
o'  my  ain  parents,  but  I  never  considered  them  the  pairfect  eediots 
my  bairns  think  me !  ' 

Mr.  Lister  was  educated  mainly  at  the  University  of  London, 
and  after  taking  his  degree  he  did  important  work  at  University 
College  Hospital  for  several  years  as  house  physician  and  house 
surgeon  with  Dr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Erichsen  respectively.  In  1852 
he  came  to  Scotland  on  a  short  visit  to  Mr.  Syme,  and  this  led  to 
Mr.  Lister's  settling  in  Edinburgh.  These  two  surgeons  had  at 
once  conceived  a  great  admiration  for  each  other's  capacity,  and  a 
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vacancy  unexpectedly  occurring  Syme  appointed  Lister  as  his 
house  surgeon.  This  association  resulted  in  a  warm  personal 
friendship,  which  was  cemented  by  Lister's  marriage,  a  few  years 
later,  with  Syme's  eldest  daughter,  Agnes  :  one  who  throughout 
her  life  afforded  him  unwearied  help  in  the  pursuit  of  his  investi- 
gations and  experiments.  Indeed,  of  them  it  might  be  truly  said 
they  '  walked  this  world  yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  ends/ 

In  1862  Mr.  Lister  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Systematic 
Sirgery  in  Glasgow,  succeeding  Professor  James  Adair  Laurie, 
a  valued  friend  and  connexion  of  my  own,  and  one  of  that 
noble  and  numerous  army  of  '  beloved  physicians  '  who  have 
ca  led  forth  the  undying  gratitude  of  the  many  who  have  found 
in  them  their  best,  most  helpful,  and  most  sympathetic  friend 
in  their  hour  of  greatest  need.  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson,  in  the 
preface  to  *  Underwoods,'  has  expressed  his  gratitude  to  some  of 
thase  who  gave  him  '  sage  counsel  in  cumber  '  with  an  eloquence 
wo  cannot  emulate,  but  with  a  feeling  which  we  strongly  share. 

When  in  Glasgow,  the  gravity  and  constant  prevalence  of 
septic  diseases  in  his  wards  and  the  distressing  mortality  so 
disappointed,  pained,  and  distressed  Mr.  Lister  that  his  thoughts 
turned  more  and  more  to  the  question  of  the  cause  and  preven- 
tion of  these  diseases.  It  was  out  of  this  '  divine  discontent ' 
with  things  as  they  were  that  his  vigorous  and  inventive  brain 
was  stirred  by  that  overwhelming  impulse  to  '  move  mountains  ' 
and  conquer  difficulties,  and  this  at  last  he  did  victoriously. 

In  1869  Mr.  Lister  left  Glasgow  and  came  to  Edinburgh  to 
fill  the  Chair  of  Surgery  that  had  been  so  ably  occupied  by  his 
friend  and  father-in-law,  Mr.  Syme.  Here  he  perfected  his  anti- 
septic treatment.  Although  already  in  Glasgow  the  soundness 
of  the  principle  on  which  he  was  proceeding  had  been  thoroughly 
established,  the  methods  by  which  those  principles  were  carried 
into  practice  were  still  cumbrous  and  far  from  perfect.  Thus, 
b(  th  Universities  may  claim  a  share  in  the  glory  and  honour  of 
having  promoted  the  birth  and  childhood  of  a  discovery  which 
h*  s  perhaps  done  as  much  to  save  life  as  chloroform  has  done 
to  alleviate  pain. 

We  had  known  Mr.  Syme  and  his  family  very  well,  and  had 
received  much  kindness  from  them,  so  it  was  a  double  pleasure 
tbat  the  new  Professor  was  his  son-in-law.  He  and  his  wife 
lr.red  very  quietly  and  went  out  very  little,  but  when  we  did 
meet  it  was  a  great  pleasure,  and  no  one  could  know  Mr.  Lister 
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without  wishing  to  call  him  friend.  Dr.  John  Brown  once  said 
of  him,  '  You  have  only  to  look  at  his  face  to  see  how  uninjured 
he  has  been  in  his  walk  through  life.' 

Hie  parents  held  the   Quaker  rule 
Which  doth  the  human  feelings  cool, 
But  he  was  trained  in  Nature's  school, 
Nature  had  blest  him. 

From  them  he  probably  inherited  the  self-control  and  spiritual 
calm  which  were  so  conspicuous  in  his  fine  face,  and  which  must 
have  often  brought  strength  and  comfort  to  his  suffering 
patients.  One  of  these  patients,  afterwards  so  well  known,  was 
Mr.  W.  E.  Henley.  He  had  suffered  much  from  his  earliest 
years,  and  came,  a  young  man,  from  his  home  at  Gloucester  to 
the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  where  he  was  laid  up  for  many  months, 
suffering  much,  but  turning  his  experience,  if  not  into  favour 
and  prettiness,  into  some  very  striking  poetry — a  sequence  of 
twenty-eight  pieces,  which  he  entitled  '  In  Hospital,'  and  which 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  brought  out  in  the  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 
These  are  now  included  in  the  latest  edition  of  Mr.  Henley's 
Poems,  published  in  1907.  In  one  of  these  poems,  headed 
'  Clinical,'  he  thus  describes  Lister  : 

Here'e  the  Professor 

In  he  comes  first 

With  the  bright  look  we  know, 
From  the  broad  white  brows  the  kind  eyes 

Soothing,  yet  nerving  you. 

And  again,  at  greater  length,  in  Sonnet  X. : 

THE  CHIEF. 

His  brow  spreads  large  and  placid,  and  his  eye 

Is  deep  and  bright,  with  steady  looks  that  still. 

Soft  lines  of  tranquil  thought  his  face  fulfil — 

His  face  at  once  benign  and  proud  and  shy. 

If  envy  scout,  if  ignorance  deny, 

His  faultless  patience,  his  unyielding  skill, 

Innumerable  gratitudes  reply. 

His  wise,  rare  smile  is  eweet  with  certainties, 

And  seems  in  all  his  patients  to  compel 

Such  love  and  faith  as  failure  cannot  quell. 

We  hold  him  for  another  Herakles 

Battling  with  custom,  prejudice,  disease 

As  once  the  son  of  Zeus  with  Death  and  Hell. 

I  need  offer  no  apology  for  quoting  at  length  a  sonnet  that  gives 
such  a  vivid  and  true  description  of  Professor  Lister,  written  by 
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one  who  afterwards  became  well  known  as  a  poet,  essayist,  and 
journalist. 

While  in  the  Infirmary  here,  Mr.  Henley  became  acquainted 
and  soon  was  intimate  with  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  in  the 
'  Hospital  Sketches  '  there  is  a  sonnet,  '  Apparition,'  which  is  a 
very  vivid  characterisation  of  that  elf-like  genius  as  he  then 
appeared.  Years  after,  Mr.  Henley,  in  collaboration  with  B.  L. 
Stovenson,  wrote  a  play  called  *  Deacon  Brodie,'  a  man  who,  to 
parody  Goldsmith,  was  apparently  contrived  by  nature  '  a  double 
debt  to  pay  :  burglar  by  night,  a  carpenter  by  day.'  x  As  a  clever 
craftsman  he  was  much  respected,  and  was  a  well-known  lay 
member  of  the  Church  till,  to  the  horror  and  astonishment  of  the 
town,  he  was  apprehended  in  a  large  burglary  case,  which  proved 
to  be  by  no  means  his  first  attempt  in  that  line.  His  house  in 
the  Lawnmarket  still  bears  the  name  of  Brodie 's  Close,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  beautiful  plaster  decoration  of  one  of  the 
ce  lings  and  for  being  sometimes  a  happy  hunting-ground  for 
old  furniture. 

Mr.  Henley,  after  the  recovery  of  his  health,  did  not  stay 
very  long  in  Edinburgh,  but  I  remember  meeting  him  and  his 
wife  once  at  Professor  Butcher's.  He  was  a  striking-looking 
man,  florid  and  rough-hewn,  and  he  seemed  strong  and  vigorous 
in  spite  of  his  lameness  and  of  all  he  had  gone  through  and 
suffered.  He  spoke  much  to  me  of  a  wonderful  little  girl  he  had— 
aged  about  three,  I  think,  but  far  beyond  her  years  in  intellect 
and  character,  and  of  such  a  noble  appearance  that  they  always 
called  her  '  The  Emperor.'  When  parents  praise  their  own 
children  so  highly,  one  takes  their  account  cum  grano ;  but,  some- 
how, in  this  case  it  carried  conviction,  and  I  felt  a  deep  interest 
in  this  little  child  whom  I  never  saw.  Shortly  after  this  meeting 
the  Henley  s  went  to  live  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  I 
uas  not  surprised  when  I  heard  that  several  artists  went  con- 
st antly  down  to  see,  not  so  much  the  poet -father  as  the  imperial 
child.  '  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,'  and  I  think  she  was 
not  quite  seven  when  she  died.  If  merely  hearing  of  her  made 
such  an  impression  on  a  stranger's  imagination,  what  must  her 
loss  have  been  to  her  passionately  loving  parents? 

But  this  is  a  long  digression,  and  I  return  to  the  subject  I 
began  to  write  about — Professor  Lister,  whose  name,  now  of  such 
v  odd-wide  fame,  takes  me  back  to  the  happy  days  in  the  'sixties. 

1  He  was  called  Deacon  Brodie  as  being  Deacon  of  the  Guild  of  Wrights. 
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He  came  to  our  house  one  day,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  John 
Brown,  to  see  one  of  our  daughters  who  had  sprained  her  leg  in 
walking  too  far  in  Switzerland.  They  put  on  a  splint  and  con- 
demned her  to  a  month's  complete  rest  in  bed.  Professor 
Lister's  kind  sympathetic  manner  lessened  the  severity  of  his 
treatment,  which  was  very  patiently  submitted  to.  At  last  the 
day  of  deliverance  arrived,  and  the  patient's  clothes  were  hung 
on  the  fender  to  be  aired,  and  there  was  a  general  air  of  rejoicing, 
but  when  the  Professor  came  and  said,  '  I  am  afraid  I  must  order 
another  week  of  rest,'  Dr.  John  Brown  looked,  with  a  sadly 
humorous  glance  at  the  clothes  airing,  and  said,  '  Then  she  must 
make  a  shift  to  do  without  them !  '  I  may  add  the  drastic  cure 
was  efficacious. 

Professor  Lister's  manner,  like  his  face,  was  most  gentle  and 
gracious :  a  contrast  in  that  to  his  distinguished  father-in-law, 
Professor  Syme,  who  was  somewhat  reserved  and  dry,  and  in 
consequence  rather  alarming  to  a  stranger,  though  this  never 
came  between  him  and  the  many  friends  whose  love  and  admira- 
tion knew  no  bounds.  His  life-long  and  devoted  friend,  Dr.  John 
Brown,  used  to  say  of  him  :  *  He  never  wasted  a  word  nor  a  drop 
of  blood  ' — in  the  latter  expression  alluding  to  the  wonderful 
rapidity  and  skill  he  showed  in  performing  operations.  Dr. 
Brown,  too,  told  of  Mr.  Syme,  when  a  student  and  living  in  a 
small  way,  never  buying  anything  in  furniture  or  plate — however 
small  the  quantity — but  of  the  very  best,  so  that  when  he 
succeeded  in  making  a  fortune  (of  which  he  never  felt  any  doubt) 
these  things  could  be  added  to,  but  not  altered. 

How  proud  Professor  Syme  would  have  been  had  he  lived  to 
see  the  honours  heaped  on  his  son-in-law  and  known  that  his 
great  discovery  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  had  done  so  much  to 
save  life.  Mr.  Lister  was  created  a  baron  in  1897. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  very  inadequate  account  of  Lord  Lister 
better  than  by  quoting  the  eloquent  words  of  Lord  Eosebery 
when,  on  December  14,  1909,  he  opened  the  new  hall  and 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  After  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  Gilbert  Prymrose,  chirurgeon 
in  1569,  he  ended  his  speech  with  these  words  :  '  There  was  one 
surgeon  to  whom  the  whole  universe  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
and  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh.' 
Lord  Rosebery  then  instanced  the  example  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  who  said  in  his  last  discourse  to  the  Royal  Academy 
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that  he  would  wish  that  the  last  name  he  pronounced  from  that 
place  should  be  that  of  Michael  Angelo ;  so  Lord  Rosebery  asked 
them  to  allow  him  to  conclude  by  giving  them  the  toast,  Lord 
Lieter ! 

Before  concluding  some  recollections  of  men  well  known  in 
Edinburgh  and  in  the  world,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  of 
one  of  my  own  sex,  whose  incomparable  merits  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  all  who  knew  her;  but  as  she  lived  in  the  days  before 
Suffragettes,  never  wrote  a  book,  never  spoke  from  a  platform, 
and  was  content  to  live  in  the  heart  of  her  friends,  it  is  less  easy 
to  write  about  her  than  of  many  whose  qualities  were  possibly 
injerior,  though  better  advertised. 

Mrs.  Cuningham  was  a  daughter  of  General  Trotter,  a 
younger  son  of  a  Trotter  of  Morton  Hall.  Her  brother,  Richard 
Trotter,  succeeded  to  Morton  Hall  in  1858.  When  I  knew  her, 
she  was  the  widow  of  Lord  Cuningham,  one  of  the  Senators  of  the 
College  of  Justice,  and  had  been  for  many  years  very  delicate  and 
confined  to  her  couch.  But,  as  by  a  miracle,  she  completely 
recovered,  no  traces  of  invalidism  remained  on  either  body  or 
mind,  and  the  impression  she  left  on  all  her  friends  was  of  mens 
sana  in  corpore  sano. 

She  lived  in  and  welcomed  to  her  charming  house  in  Moray 
Place  all  and  sundry,  believing  in  the  saying  that  in  entertaining 
st -angers  you  may  entertain  angels  unawares;  and  though,  no 
doubt,  often  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  she  never  showed 
it  and  never  relaxed  her  kindness.  How  often  have  I  wished 
that  I  had  taken  notes  of  the  many  happy  hours  I  have  spent  with 
her ! — her  conversation  was  so  vigorous  and  racy,  sparkling  with 
anecdotes  and  brilliant  in  reminiscences  of  old  times  and  of 
poople  passed  away,  but  who  lived  again  in  her  vivid  descriptions. 
She  spoke  often  of  her  aunt,  Miss  Menie  Trotter,  of  Morton  Hall — 
one  of  those  remarkable  women  almost  peculiar  to  the  Scotland  of 
the  past — simple,  humorous,  cultivated,  retaining  much  of  the 
vernacular  in  speech,  which  seemed  to  add  point  to  the  wit  and 
shrewd  common-sense  of  their  remarks.  Miss  Trotter  was  eccentric 
in  dress,  penurious  in  small  things,  but  her  generosity  could  rise 
to  heights  undreamt  of  by  far  richer  people.  She  would  trust 
EO  banks  or  securities,  and  kept  all  her  bills  and  bank-notes  in  a 
green  silk  bag  that  hung  on  her  toilet  glass,  and  on  the  table 
vere  two  white  bowls,  one  filled  with  silver,  the  other  with  copper. 
One  day,  visiting  a  friend  of  hers  (a  widow),  she  found  her  dying 
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with  a  great  weight  on  her  mind  because  of  the  almost  penniless 
state  in  which  she  was  leaving  her  young  family.  Miss  Trotter 
was  silent  at  the  time,  but  on  returning  home  she  said  to  her 
niece,  Mrs.  Cuningham:  'Now,  Margaret,  ye'll  tell  Peggy  to 
bring  down  the  green  silk  bag  on  my  toilet-table,  and  ye'll  tak' 
twa  thousand  pounds  out  o'  it,  and  give  them  to  Walter  Ferrier 
for  behoof  of  thae  orphan  bairns.  I  want  to  make  good  the 
words  that  "  God  would  provide  "  for  them.  For  what  else  was 
I  sent  that  way  this  morning  but  as  a  humble  instrument  in  His 
hands? ' 

Another  touching  story  of  her  aunt  Mrs.  Cuningham  told  me, 
and  though  it  made  a  great  impression  on  my  mind,  my  memory 
for  details  is  so  blurred  that  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  account 
given  of  the  same  incident  in  Miss  Susan  Ferrier 's  '  Memoirs  '  : 

When  Mies  Trotter  was  confined  to  bed  and  felt  her  end  approaching, 
she  bade  Mrs.  Cuningham  look  at  a  little  engraving  of  a  young  man  that 
hung  on  the  wall  of  her  room.  '  Do  ye  know,  Margaret,  whose  picture  that 
is  ?  I  would  like  to  tell  ye  about  it.  That's  Jamie  Pitcairn.  He  was  but 
a  young  medical  student  in  those  days,  but  he  rose  to  distinction  in  his  pro- 
fession after  that.  He  was  of  a  noble  nature,  and  had  a  kindly  heart,  and 
he  was  the  only  one  in  the  whole  world  that  ever  showed  me  any  tenderness 
or  affection,  and  much  did  I  love  him,  and  we  were  deeply  attached  to  ane 
anither.  My  mother  and  my  sister,  Joanna,  were  proud  and  overbearing,  and 
looked  down  upon  Jamie,  but  my  auldest  sister,  Mrs.  Douglas,  had  a  mair 
feeling  heart,  and  often  took  me  with  her  to  visit  at  Dr.  Culien's,  where  I 
met  Jamie,  and  many  happy  hours  we  spent  there.  Whiles  he  would  come 
and  drink  tea  with  Mrs.  Douglas.  Her  house  wae  at  the  head  of  the  Brunts- 
field  Links,  and  the  windows  looked  out  on  the  country  and  up  to  Arthur's 
Seat.  One  evening  we  three  sat  there  building  our  airy  castles — a  happy 
party  ! — the  beautiful  world  before  us  and  the  birds  singing  joyfully,  when 
the  door  opened  and  four  black  eyes  like  a  thundercloud  darkened  the  room. 
They  fell  upon  me  like  a  spell  that  froze  my  very  heart's  blood.  I  can  never 
forget  the  look  of  disdain  they  cooet  upon  Jamie.  He  never  spoke,  but  took 
up  his  hat,  gave  one  kind  look  to  me,  left  the  room,  and  I  never  saw  him 
again.  They  were  cruel  to  me;  I  was  taken  home  to  suffer,  and  he  never 
married.  I  had  no  friend  left,  for  my  sister,  Mrs.  Douglas,  went  to  France 
for  the  education  of  her  daughter,  who,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  Lady 
Dick  of  Prestonfield.  So  I  wandered  among  the  hills  and  held  communion 
with  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  the  afflicted,  and  when  I  looked  over  the 
varied  land  and  the  restless  sea,  and  down  upon  the  broom  and  the  flowers 
that  were  offering  up  their  mute  praise  and  incense  to  their  Creator,  I  found 
the  comfort  that  passes  understanding.  Mony  ane  thought  when  I  went 
those  long  walks  that  I  was  my  lane,  but  I  never  was  my  lane,  for  the  Maker 
of  this  beautiful  world  wae  my  constant  companion.'  Pointing  again  to  the 
engraving,  ehe  added,  *  Now,  that's  the  picture  of  Jamie  Pitcairn. '  A  day 
or  two  after  this  she  died.  '  So  past  the  strong,  heroic  soul  away.' 

But  all  Mrs.  Cuningham 's  reminiscences  were  not  sad :  far 
from  it!  She  was  very  humorous,  and  appreciated  the  same 
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quality  in  her  quaint  old  butler,  Knight,  whose  silent  welcomu 
at  the  hall-door  added  greatly  to  the  greeting  that  never  failed 
one  in  the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Cuningham  having  been  obliged 
to  get  a  new  coachman  to  replace  her  faithful  old  one,  Knight 
remarked  to  her  one  day  he  did  not  think  much  of  her  new 
acquisition.  She  said,  '  But  why,  Knight?  I  think  he  is  very 
suitable  :  what  ails  you  at  him?  '  '  Weel,  he's  ower  much  ta'en 
up  wi'  his  wife  to  attend  properly  to  his  work.'  '  Be  thankful, 
Knight,  it's  not  with  your  wife,'  was  her  caustic  reply. 

At  that  time,  dinners  being  generally  at  six  o'clock,  a  regular 
teL-table  was  spread  in  the  drawing-room  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
Mrs.  Cuningham,  having  ascertained  that  a  friend,  who  was 
staying  with  her,  never  took  tea  in  the  evening,  told  Knight  only 
one  cup  need  be  brought  up.  But  when  the  tray  appeared,  every - 
th  ng  was  a  deux,  and  to  her  question,  '  Why  did  you  bring  up 
two  when  I  told  you  one  was  enough?  '  '  Just  for  decency's 
sake  '  was  the  reply.  No  doubt  the  visitor  felt  rather  glad  that 
she  had  not  been  taken  at  her  word,  and  had  the  chance  of 
indulging  in  a  comfortable  cup  of  tea ! 

At  the  time  I  knew  her  Mrs.  Cuningham  spent  most  of  her 
summers  at  Morton  House,  the  dower-house  of  Morton  Hall — the 
home  of  her  childhood;  and  a  visit  to  her  there  was  always  a 
refreshment  to  body  and  spirit.  I  remember  I  was  very  much 
struck  by  the  way  in  which  she  read  family  prayers  in  the  morn- 
ing :  it  gave  one  the  impression  of  listening  to  something  one  had 
never  heard  before,  the  well-known  words  becoming,  as  it  were, 
new  in  her  clear  articulation  and  sympathetic  tones.  A  picture, 
too,  she  looked  of  simple,  dignified  old  age,  as  with  grave 
demeanour  she  turned  the  pages  of  what  was  truly  to  her  the 
Be  ok  of  Life. 

Lord  Eosebery,  in  his  admirable  and  well-timed  advice  that 
school-children  should  have  far  more  attention  paid  to  their 
reading  aloud  in  an  articulate  and  intelligent  way,  would  have 
been  quite  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  this  too  much 
neglected  art  was  discharged  by  this  dear  old  lady,  whose  like  we 
shall  not  see  again,  and  whose  memory  I  love  to  dwell  on. 
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1  COLLEGE'  AT  ETON:    A    POINT  OF    VIEW. 


I  HAVE  called  this  paper  'College  at  Eton:  a  Point  of  View,' 
because  of  all  views  of  Eton  the  Colleger's  varies  most.  It  would 
be  quite  possible,  I  think,  to  dip  into  the  history  of  one  of  the 
masters'  houses  at  Eton  at  any  period  of  the  last  fifty  years 
or  so,  and  to  find  the  outlook  of  the  boys  of  that  house  upon  the 
life  of  the  school  pretty  nearly  the  same.  If  you  read  such  a 
book  as  Major  Gambier  Parry's  '  Annals  of  an  Eton  House  '  you 
realise  something  of  that  continuity  of  outlook :  the  house 
throughout  looks  at  the  school  and  at  itself  with  the  same  eyes. 
But  with  College  it  is  different.  A  house  remains  the  same 
because  its  composition,  although  it  alters,  never  receives  any 
violently  different  addition.  A  house  each  half  assimilates  its 
new  boys  much  as  a  flower-vase  is  filled  up  with  fresh  water. 
College,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  its  additions  as  though 
they  were  geological  strata.  The  result  is  solid,  but  the  com- 
ponent parts  are  often  unlike  each  other.  The  point  of  view 
of  the  boys  differs. 

The  reason  is  the  election  system.  There  are  seventy  boys 
in  College,  and  on  an  average  twelve  or  thirteen  leave  Eton 
every  year.  Their  places  are  filled  by  the  boys  elected  to  the 
Foundation  each  year  in  the  July  Scholarship  examination,  and 
this  group  of  boys,  or  '  Election,'  as  it  is  called,  joins  College 
as  a  separate  entity.  From  the  very  first  it  has  its  own  individual 
characteristics,  and  never  wholly  mingles  into  the  life  of  the 
election  above  or  below  it.  The  reason  for  that,  again,  is  in  a 
sense  geographical.  The  lowest  fifteen  boys  in  College  live  in 
Chamber :  in  the  diminished  remains  of  Long  Chamber,  which 
once  held  the  whole  seventy.  Chamber  is  a  large,  long,  lofty 
room  with  a  centre  space  surrounded  by  cubicles,  and  in  that 
room — dormitory,  study,  playroom  combined  into  one — each 
election  is  placed  as  it  comes  to  the  school,  and  in  that  room 
each  election  finds  itself  out,  gets  its  level,  develops  its  temper. 
The  development  can  be  singularly  different.  An  election  is 
naturally  influenced  by  the  character  of  its  leading  members, 
by  the  wit  or  humour  of  the  few,  possibly  by  the  abnormal  pro- 
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clivities  of  a  single  boy.  It  can  become  a  solid  election,  an 
unstable  election,  a  turbulent  and  volcanic  election.  As  such 
it  moves  up  through  College  to  Sixth  Form,  infecting  and  in- 
fluencing College  as  it  goes,  but  never  wholly  lost  or  mingled. 
Evon  the  five  succeeding  years  of  school  life — even  the  years 
that  follow  school  life — do  not  alter  the  sense  of  separateness 
ingrained  by  that  first  year  in  Chamber  :  and  it  is  that  separate - 
ness  which  determines  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  Colleger 
looks  not  only  on  the  life  of  the  school,  but  into  the  spirit  of 
the  life  of  College  itself. 

But  if  there  are  differences,  there  are  also  common  stand- 
points. The  school  life  of  the  Colleger  begins  almost  inevitably 
with  a  certain  loneliness.  Times  have  changed  since  the  days 
when  the  small  King's  Scholar  crept  fearfully  back  to  '  tuggery  ' 
— i,  name  for  College  which  endures — hiding  in  the  folds  of  his 
gown  a  pie  cooked  in  his  tutor's  kitchen.  Things  are  no  longer 
what  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  author  of  '  Seven  Years  at 
Eton/  when,  as  that  writer  gracefully  observes,  '  it  was  a  regular 
thing  that  a  tug  who  showed  himself  in  any  part  of  a  tutor's 
hoise  except  the  pupil-room  should  be  received  like  a  dog  in 
a  skittle-alley.'  He,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  reassured  as 
to  the  social  status  of  Collegers  by  discovering,  while  writing  his 
book,  '  the  name  of  a  Peer's  son  on  the  Foundation.'  To  that 
eminence  had  College  risen  in  1882.  But  the  spirit  which  dis- 
cerns Peers'  sons  from  afar  is  a  lasting  thing.  It  remains :  it 
mingles  with  the  cheerful  thoughtlessness  which  belongs  to  inky 
hands  and  crumpled  collars,  and  it  adds  a  little  to  the  solitariness 
of  a  new  boy  not  yet  used  to  the  weight  of  his  gown.  In  maturer 
ye  .ITS,  when  the  Sixth  Form  Colleger  descends,  with  Sixth  Form's 
privileges,  to  walk  bareheaded  through  Fourth  Form  passage 
inio  School  Yard,  Fourth  Form  passage  is  silent.  But  in  the 
ea.iy  days,  when  it  was  necessary  to  make  all  haste  alone  down 
th3  worn  staircase  in  view  of  the  over-punctuality  of  a  division- 
muster  distant  in  New  Schools,  it  could  be  disconcerting  to  find 
an  enthusiastic  ring  of  Lower  boys  waiting  for  a  stray  small 
Colleger  at  the  bottom.  Perhaps  even  that  does  not  happen 
now,  but  as  regards  the  master  who  took  that  particular  division 
in  Lower  School,  I  think  there  must  be  others  besides  myself 
who  did  not  feel  thankful  to  him.  One  of  the  chief  recollections 
of  my  first  few  days  at  Eton  is  that,  however  late  for  school  I 
wj.-s  myself,  that  particular  master  never  was  punctual. 

49—2 
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You  come  back  to  the  simplest  causes  in  these  things.  The 
outward  badge  of  the  gown :  the  surviving  tradition  of  the  pie 
hidden  in  the  gown  :  that  was  enough  in  my  day.  We  in  College 
'  tugged  mutton-bones,'  I  was  assured  soon  after  arrival  at  Eton 
by  an  Oppidan  Lower  boy,  who  had  come  with  me  from  the  same 
preparatory  school;  the  vision  was  of  an  obscure  esurience,  of 
struggling  for  an  unworthy  diet.  He  had  heard  only  the  old 
derivation  of  the  word,  and  he  believed  it;  very  likely  it  is 
believed  to-day.  In  the  higher  divisions  of  the  school  these 
traditions  and  differences  merge  and  are  forgotten ;  in  the  lower 
parts,  like  oral  traditions  of  the  countryside,  they  are  preserved 
with  a  refreshing  persistency. 

Games  accentuated  the  difference  between  Colleger  and 
Oppidan  more  perhaps  in  my  time  than  now.  To-day,  the  School 
and  College  game  systems  have  changed,  the  College  system  in 
particular  as  regards  cricket;  football  was  always  well  managed 
in  College.  But  cricket  was  not.  Things  were  better  before  T 
left,  but  certainly  at  the  beginning  of  my  time  it  was  the  most 
difficult  thing  for  a  boy  in  Chamber  to  get  any  game  of  cricket 
during  the  day  except  in  Chamber-game,  which  went  on  '  after 
six  '  until  it  was  too  dark  to  see ;  it  went  on  after  that,  too.  But 
to  get  no  cricket  except  Chamber-game  meant  that  during  every 
'  after  twelve  '  and  '  after  four  ' — that  is,  for  the  best  part  of 
a  summer's  day — there  was  nothing  to  do.  True,  there  was 
Sixpenny.  Sixpenny  was  a  club  open  to  all  Lower  boys,  and  I 
remember  nothing  better  than  my  first  attempt  at  a  game  there. 
Early  in  my  first  summer  half  two  or  three  of  us,  having  dis- 
covered Sixpenny,  decided  that  there  should  be  a  chance  of  a 
game  of  cricket  after  twelve.  Collegers  had  been  picked  up  in 
Sixpenny  before  :  Collegers  might  be  picked  up  again.  We  went 
to  try,  knowing  that  when  other  Collegers  had  been  picked 
up,  they  had  been  known  to  be  particularly  good  cricketers, 
generally  through  other  boys  who  had  played  with  them  at  pre- 
paratory schools.  We  had  no  such  fame;  still,  we  went  to  try. 
We  stood  there  before  the  choosing  captains,  shyly  enough,  as 
befitted  the  unknown  :  very  likely,  as  boys  would,  standing  a  little 
out  of  the  way  and  behind  more  obvious  cricketers,  hoping,  I  cannot 
see  with  what  reason,  that  the  choice  might  yet  fall  upon  us. 
The  choice  came  to  the  eleventh,  even  to  the  twelfth  man  upon 
either  side,  and  fell  not  on  us  at  all ;  still,  there  was  hope  re- 
maining :  the  second  game  was  yet  to  be  picked  up.  We  waited 
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for  the  second  game.  We  waited,  even,  for  the  third  :  we  stood, 
perhaps,  a  little  nearer ;  when  the  choice  came  somewhere  to  the 
seventh  or  eighth  we  may  have  edged  farther  in.  The  result 
did  not  vary.  After  ten  days  or  so,  the  keepers  of  Sixpenny, 
had  they  known  it,  picked  up  without  us. 

That  system  has  been  bettered,  and  there  are  to-day  masters 
who  make  it  their  business  to  see  that  boys  who  want  a  game  of 
cricket  can  get  one.  But  the  old  system  served,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  to  throw  into  relief  the  extraordinarily  good 
organisation  of  College  football.  If  the  Colleger  realised,  perhaps 
without  much  surprise,  certainly  with  some  heart-burning,  how 
little  he  could  expect  from  school  cricket,  he  also  realised  very 
strongly  how  much  he  had  been  given  in  College  football.  The 
genius  of  College  in  those  days,  perhaps  from  the  first,  had 
decided  that  football  was  the  greater  game  of  the  two,  and  had 
directed  its  most  careful  energies  towards  making  the  most  of  its 
material.  Those  energies  survive  :  the  system  remains.  With 
College-game,  Lower  College,  and  Chamber-game — with  each  of 
those  three  at  the  Wall  and  in  the  Field,  and  besides  those  six 
a  game  for  the  College  Wall  eleven  in  Tuesday's  Mixed  Wall,  and 
in  addition  to  all  those  College  kick-about — there  was  enough 
opportunity  there  for  more  than  College's  seventy.  There  used 
to  be  almost  too  much,  indeed;  on  a  whole  holiday  you  could 
get  as  many  as  three  games,  and  one  of  them  a  match,  if  you 
could  stand  up  through  the  three.  College  football,  summed  up 
roughly,  was  six  games  a  week  for  Chamber,  and  six  or  more, 
including  kick- about,  for  everybody  else.  Most  Oppidans,  and 
Lower  boys  in  particular,  had  nothing  like  those  chances. 

College  kick-about  is  an  outstanding  memory.  All  College, 
except  Chamber-game  when  playing  at  the  Wall,  came  to  kick- 
about,  and  possibly  half  a  dozen  masters  would  be  there  too, 
so  that  there  might  be  perhaps  fifty  boys  and  men  standing  in 
a  large  circle,  with  the  '  colours  '  in  the  centre.  There  were 
about  fifteen  footballs  for  the  fifty,  and  the  sound  of  the  fifteen 
th  imping  and  bumping,  and  the  sight  of  them  rising  and  falling, 
volleyed  up  like  the  lights  of  a  Koman  candle,  and  volleyed  again 
before  touching  ground,  remain  one  of  the  most  joyous  of  all  my 
school  recollections.  The  Eton  ball  is  a  very  small  one  :  it  needs 
far*  more  accurate  kicking  than  the  Association  ball,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  in  any  game  a  keener  sense  of  sudden  satis- 
faction than  in  a  perfectly  timed  volley  with  it.  One  should 
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keep  Eton  footballs  to  kick  about  in  later  life  :  growing  old  would 
be  a  slower  process.  The  masters  who  came  to  College  kick-about 
grew  old  more  slowly  than  the  others.  They,  no  doubt,  helped 
to  make  it  what  we  certainly  believed  it  to  be,  far  better  than 
School  kick-about.  There  was  the  present  head-master,  for 
instance  :  he  used  occasionally,  returning  from  a  walk,  to  join 
kick-about  black-coated  and  top-hatted,  generally  carrying  a 
marvellous  walking-stick — such  as  a  club  as  Briareus  should 
brandish.  Another  master  who  attended  in  a  top-hat  was  the 
author  of  the  School  Song,  and  the  kicking  of  both  was  not  less 
wonderful  than  their  composure.  Top-hats,  doubtless,  belong 
to  the  great  days,  the  old  games ;  but  they  do  not  suit  kick-about 
well.  They  were  frequently  removed  from  behind  by  chance 
balls  which  would  have  done  no  damage  to  a  cap;  and  to  have 
your  hat  struck  suddenly  from  your  head  by  a  muddy  football 
must  surely  be  a  most  exasperating  experience.  But  they  knew 
how  such  blows  should  be  met.  A  vision  remains  with  me  of  a 
small  boy  standing  behind  one  of  those  hats — I  do  not  remember 
to  which  of  the  two  it  belonged — and  having  the  misfortune  to 
kick  a  ball  very  hard  full  at  the  hat,  so  that  it  fell  a  yard  or  two 
away.  He  paled  with  horror.  However,  the  owner  of  the  hat, 
volleying  a  ball  as  he  stepped  forward,  picked  up  the  hat  without 
turning  round  to  see  who  might  be  the  offender.  The  small 
boy,  for  his  part,  finding  vent  for  his  confusion  in  a  wild  display 
of  energy,  was  at  that  moment  rushing  at  another  ball.  Just  as 
the  hat  was  replaced  he  kicked  the  ball :  there  was  a  terrific  con- 
cussion, and  the  hat  again  flew  forward  plastered  with  mud. 
Again  it  was  replaced,  again  without  comment,  and  wonder 
succeeded  horror  on  the  face  of  the  small  boy.  This,  surely, 
was  greatness. 

An  even  more  vivid  recollection  is  of  a  new  master  who  was 
not  a  Colleger,  and  who  came  to  kick-about  for  the  first  time.  He 
did  not  know  the  etiquette  of  kick-about,  which  is  that  you  may 
take  up  what  place  you  choose,  but  that  having  gone  there  you 
must  stay  there,  and  must  not  take  balls  that  are  running  to  some 
one  else.  However,  he  enjoyed  himself  immensely;  he  gave  an 
admirable  exhibition  of  energy  and  perseverance,  and  kicked 
every  ball  within  reach  and  in  every  possible  direction.  His 
neighbours,  meanwhile,  suffered.  One  of  them,  an  original  soul 
who  would  have  been  equally  content  if  footballs  had  never  been 
invented,  looked  on,  resigned  to  fate.  Walking  up  to  College 
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back  from  the  field,  he  meditated  apart.  '  A  thousand  shall  fall 
beside  thee,'  he  murmured,  '  and  ten  thousand  at  thy  right 
hand;  but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee.' 

Both  football  and  cricket  set  College  apart  from  the  games 
cf  the  school.  College  has  even  a  separate  '  colour  '  for  cricket 
— a  distinction  seldom  awarded  in  my  time :  it  is  true  that  few 
deserved  it.  But  nothing  marks  College  separate  from  the  school 
more  plainly  and  clearly  than  the  Wall  and  the  Wall-game.  In 
my  day  College  could  not  enter  for  any  House  Cup,  so  much  apart 
ran  the  currents  of  College  and  school  life  and  feeling.  To-day, 
with  certain  restrictions,  it  is  possible  for  College  elevens  to  take 
a  much  greater  share  in  school  competitions.  But  the  House 
football  Cup  is  still  forbidden,  and  if  (which  was  once  threatened) 
the  entering  of  College  teams  for  the  House  Cup  were  to  entail 
the  altering  of  the  conditions  under  which  College  uses  the  Wall, 
forbidden  it  had  better  remain.  To  the  Wall  and  the  Wall-game 
belong  some  of  the  greatest  of  College  traditions ;  perhaps  because 
they  are  boys'  traditions,  and  owe  nothing  to  any  gift  or  any 
influence  exterior  to  College,  the  greatest  of  all. 

The  Wall-game  itself  is  more  than  a  game.  It  is  through  the 
Wall-game  that  a  Colleger  learns  first  not  only  that  he  is  a  Colleger, 
but  that  as  a  Colleger  he  has  a  duty.  It  is  the  duty  of  Collegers 
— so  we  learned  without  a  word  of  duty  being  spoken — to  beat 
Oppidans  at  the  Wall  on  St.  Andrew's  Day.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
smallest  and  most  insignificant  of  Collegers — so  we  were  taught  in 
silence — to  throw  his  whole  energies  into  the  learning  and  playing 
of  the  Wall-game,  so  that  when  his  turn  comes  he  shall  be  ready 
and  able.  The  rules  of  the  Wall-game  are  a  creed  :  we  were  made 
perfect  in  them  with  pains,  and  they  are  really  complicated ;  yet 
I  can  no  more  remember  learning  them  than  I  can  remember 
being  taught  to  read.  We  learned  them  from  each  other,  from 
doing  the  wrong  thing  and  suffering  for  it.  My  first  recollection 
of  the  Wall-game  is  the  grey  light  of  short  '  after  fours  '  on  whole 
school-days,  with  stray  members  of  the  College  Wall  eleven  coming 
to  look  on  and  encourage  beginners  in  Chamber-game.  It  was 
the  only  game  in  which  any  instruction  was  given.  Nobody 
cared  twopence  how  a  small  Colleger  played  cricket;  he  might 
play  good  cricket,  or  bad  cricket,  or  no  cricket  at  all ;  cricket  did 
not  matter.  But  the  Wall-game  mattered.  The  Keepers  of 
College  Wall,  because  it  mattered,  would  leave  kick-about  to  come 
and  stand  near  the  line,  urging  the  inexperienced  to  kick — to 
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kick,  if  not  the  ball,  something.  They,  august  and  admirable 
men  in  Sixth  Form,  wearing  Mixed  Wall  caps,  commanded  the 
unskilled  and  the  feeble  to  perform  prodigies,  and  the  prodigies 
were  attempted.  The  Keeper  of  the  Wall,  perhaps,  would  himself 
form  a  calx  bully,  which  is  a  matter  of  some  science ;  and  as  he 
stooped  in  the  mud  to  form  it,  you,  possibly,  playing  '  outside,' 
where  the  least  necessary  players  generally  did  play,  held  his 
Mixed  Wall  cap. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  game  itself,  to  outsiders  there  may 
be  little  in  it  worth  watching.  The  '  Walls  '  in  their  caps  and 
sacks,  the  kneeling  '  seconds,'  the  heaving  bully,  perhaps  appear 
to  them  a  very  uncouth  business ;  the  waiting  for  the  chance  of 
sudden  distinction  which  is  the  lot  of  the  '  behinds  '  may  seem 
to  them  to  make  the  game,  considered  as  football,  slow.  To 
outsiders  calx  bullies,  in  particular,  cannot  be  explained;  they 
must  be  played  in.  Yet  for  those  who  know  the  game  well  it 
has  an  extraordinary  fascination.  I  do  not  think  I  realised  how 
deeply  ingrained  the  rules  of  the  game  can  become,  how  absolute 
an  instinct  the  playing  of  it  can  get  to  be,  until  last  St.  Andrew's 
Day,  when  a  single  incident  tested  the  memory  of  twenty  years. 
The  ball  had  been  kicked  out,  and  was  running  near  the  line  to 
College  '  goals.'  He  could  have  stopped  it  well  outside  bad  calx. 
I  found  myself  calculating  that  he  would  stop  it  just  inside  calx, 
and  feeling  certain  that  he  would  do  so.  He  did  stop  it,  just 
where  I  knew  he  would ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  bully  was  formed 
that  I  could  remember  the  reason.  A  bully  formed  exactly  on 
that  spot  gave  to  the  Collegers,  as  defending  side,  a  particular 
advantage.  They  might  '  furk  back  ' — they  might,  that  is,  kick 
the  ball  towards  their  own  goal  and  so  behind,  out  of  play.  They 
did  get  the  ball  behind  at  once,  as  it  happened.  But  I  had 
remembered  that  particular  rule,  or  rather  that  particular 
advantage  given  by  the  rules,  after  more  than  twenty  years. 
After  twenty  years  I  should  have  done  the  right  thing  without 
remembering  why — a  good  instance  of  the  thoroughness  with 
which  those  complex  rules  were  taught  and  learned. 

The  Wall-game,  in  fact,  was  an  activity  more  separate  from 
the  life  of  the  school  at  large  than  any  game  at  Eton.  Probably 
not  more  than  thirty  out  of  the  nine  hundred  Oppidans  in  any 
winter  half  played  the  game  at  all;  possibly  not  even  all  the 
eleven  who  played  on  St.  Andrew's  Day  really  knew  its  rules. 
The  Wall  belonged  to  College ;  if  not  the  very  bricks,  the  custom 
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and  the  use  of  it.  So  it  still  belongs,  and  it  is  with  the  Wall 
fin -t,  perhaps,  that  a  Colleger  comes  to  feel  that  if  there  is  a 
certain  separateness  in  his  life  from  the  life  outside  College,  he 
has  his  own  possessions  and  his  own  inheritances.  It  is  a  gradual 
knowledge — so  gradual  that  the  sense  of  possession  comes  some- 
times only  clearly  when  possession  is  a  memory.  With  the  Wall 
the  fact  of  ownership  is  plain  :  a  Colleger  in  his  first  year,  playing 
there  three  times  a  week  himself  and  seeing  that  no  Oppidan 
begins  to  learn  the  game  until  he  has  been  at  the  school  for 
years,  realises  what  College  owns  quickly  enough.  He  does  not 
come  quite  so  soon  to  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  College  Field, 
but  that  is  because  Chamber  Field  (does  Chamber  Field  still  change 
its  name  to  Jordan  for  the  summer?)  lies  some  distance  away, 
and  the  charm  of  College  Field  is  first  for  College-game.  For 
College-game — that  is,  for  the  twenty  or  thirty  best  players  at 
football  or  cricket — what  more  could  a  field  supply?  It  is  broad 
and  level,  it  lies  under  the  very  shadow  of  College,  and  it  con- 
tains all  that  College  needs  for  the  three  halves  of  the  school 
yesir  :  for  both  games  of  football  in  the  winter,  for  cricket  in  the 
summer,  and  for  athletic  sports  in  the  spring.  What  Oppidan 
house  has  such  a  field?  But  the  charm  is  not  merely  the  use 
of  it.  College  Field  is  in  the  playing-fields,  and  to  a  Colleger  the 
very  heart  of  them.  On  one  side  stands  the  Wall,  on  the  other, 
beyond  a  strip  of  grass,  the  river ;  its  borders  lie  under  the  shade 
of  great  elms,  and  to  the  west  of  it,  above  the  old  brick  walls  of 
the  College  gardens,  rise  the  turrets  of  the  chapel  and  Lupton's 
Tower.  College  Field  in  October,  with  the  elms  and  the  limes 
yellow  over  Fellows'  Pond;  in  November,  with  the  stakes  set 
across  the  ground  for  the  match  of  the  year ;  College  Field  under 
tho  wide  blue  of  March,  in  the  sunlight  of  June,  must  remain  for 
those  who  have  known  it  for  the  five  or  six  years  of  their  school- 
time  the  best  not  only  of  the  playing-fields,  but  the  best  that 
any  school  could  offer  to  any  boy. 

Most  of  us,  I  suppose,  accepted  the  traditions,  the  old 
customs,  the  old  buildings  of  College  in  that  curiously  matter- 
of-fact  spirit  in  which  schoolboys  and  undergraduates  do  accept 
such  things.  Perhaps  the  appeal  of  antiquity  here  and  there 
has  been  a  little  dulled  by  accidents  of  restoration,  or  the  tie 
of  common  inheritance  would  have  gripped  the  mind  fresh  to 
it  more  strongly.  College  Hall,  for  instance,  has  been  restored 
twice — in  1721  and  1858 — and  though  the  latter  occasion 
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discovered  the  three  old  fireplaces  which  had  been  hidden  behind 
the  oak  panelling,  it  also  substituted  a  modern  for  an  old  stained- 
glass  window,  it  paved  the  floor  with  tiles,  and  added  a  new  roof. 
The  result  is  the  atmosphere  of  a  new  hall.  A  later  day  has 
supplemented  the  three  large  fireplaces  with  a  coil  of  hot-water 
pipes,  so  that  College  dines  with  the  latest  inventions.  But 
those  are  not  all  the  changes.  The  last  few  years  have  abolished 
two  old  customs.  '  Bever  '  went  in  1890  :  '  bever  '  used  to  set 
out  bread  and  salt  and  beer  in  '  after  fours  '  in  the  summer,  and 
to  bread  and  beer  Collegers  might  come  and  bring  guests  with 
them.  A  summer  meal  of  bread  and  beer — who  would  not  mourn 
the  passing  of  that  relic  of  simpler  days?  But  there  was  worse 
to  follow.  Most  of  the  old  oak  panelling  of  Hall  was  replaced 
by  new  in  1858,  but  there  was  one  panel  left — one  panel  which 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years  proclaimed  the  privilege  of 
the  mess  of  four  boys  which  dined  nearest  to  the  door  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hall.  '  Queen  Elizabethe  ad  nos  gave 
October  X  2  loves  in  a  mes  1596.'  That  is  the  old  inscription, 
and  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  two  loaves,  instead  of 
the  customary  one  loaf,  were  set  before  those  four  boys,  according 
to  the  Queen's  command.  Was  it  not  a  quaint  and  ancient 
custom?  But  it  was  done  away  with.  Surely  it  could  not  have 
been  a  Colleger  who  first  proposed  that  economy  in  the  baker's 
bill. 

One  other  custom  has  disappeared  unlamented.  To-day  the 
charity-women  receive  the  charity  of  the  College  in  money  and 
not  in  kind.  They  no  longer,  after  College  has  dined,  collect 
what  remains.  They,  doubtless,  are  better  pleased,  and  College 
Hall  is  rid  of  a  spectacle  which  could  not  be  admired.  Were 
the  charity-women  of  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago  really  what 
charity- women  should  be?  Were  they  benign,  thrifty,  vener- 
able, white-haired  old  ladies — the  typical  pensioners  of  election 
posters?  Or  did  we,  with  the  intolerance  of  youth,  see  what 
was  not  there  to  be  seen?  The  vision  remains  with  me  of  a 
meal  finished,  of  grace  said ;  then  of  an  irruption  of  black  shawls, 
a  shaking  of  scraps  of  bread,  of  broken  meat,  into  bags;  the 
memory  is  of  unseemly  pourings  of  beer.  We  called  them  the 
harpies ;  we  made  them  harpy-pies,  which  were  portions  of  bread 
which  concealed  mustard  and  other  surprises.  We  suffered  for 
this  at  the  hands  of  Sixth  Form,  but  more  pies,  I  fear,  were 
made. 
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Those  were  traditions  of  a  ruder  day.  But  College  Hall  has 
kept  traditions  and  customs  worth  preserving :  the  Latin  grace 
of  every  day,  the  grace  sung  on  Sundays,  the  celebration  of  old 
days  of  festival.  The  College  silver  plate,  or  most  of  it,  was 
melted  down  when  the  King  needed  money  in  the  Civil  Wars; 
the  College  pewter  must  be  worth  something  to-day.  But  some 
of  the  older  ceremonial  remains,  and  one  of  the  duties  which 
fell  to  Collegers  dining  in  Hall  is  already  a  privilege.  Thelowest 
boy  but  one  in  '  Liberty  ' — the  six  highest  boys  in  Fifth  Form 
—has  to  mark  up  in  a  book  the  number  of  '  messes  '  present  in 
Hall,  and  to  do  that  he  sits  at  a  desk,  on  which  he  is  allowed  to 
cerve  his  name.  J.  K.  Stephen's  name  is  there,  and  A.  C. 
Benson's,  and  others  familiar  to  all  Collegers :  some  for  what 
they  have  done  after  their  schooldays;  others,  possibly,  merely 
because  their  names  are  on  that  old  table.  All  Collegers 
know  the  look  of  those  names;  many  could  tell  you  at  once 
whether  or  not  any  given  name  was  on  the  table  when  they 
knew  it. 

Threepenny  Day  has  survived.  On  February  27  the  Provost 
or  his  deputy  solemnly  hands  each  Colleger  a  threepenny-piece. 
The  origin  of  the  custom  is  the  liberality  of  two  Provosts  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  who  left  one  of  them  twopence 
and  the  other  a  penny  to  every  Colleger.  But  our  explanation 
was  better  than  that.  It  was  handed  down  in  Chamber,  where 
all  superstitions  have  thrived  since  the  Founder  gave  his  Charter, 
that  the  threepenny-piece  was  the  mediaeval  equivalent  for  half 
a  sheep ;  and  in  Chamber,  certainly,  there  was  a  strong  idea  that 
the  value  of  half  a  modern  sheep  should  be  substituted  for  the 
threepenny-bit.  I  well  remember  looking  up  the  price  of  sheep 
in  the  Field.  Threepenny  Day  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the 
o>d  survivals.  But  the  custom  which,  in  Hall,  might  reveal 
College,  and  the  meaning  of  College,  to  a  stranger  belongs  to 
St.  Andrew's  Day,  when  the  College  Wall  eleven  enter  at  dinner, 
to  be  received  with  silence  or  with  applause.  To  that  day  the 
p  ilse  of  College  life  turns  and  returns  again. 

The  real  air  of  antiquity  is  about  the  Cloisters.  It  is  in  the 
wide,  cool,  stone  passages;  the  passages  round  which  small 
Collegers  fled,  racing  when  they  should  have  been  at  supper  or 
back  from  it,  in  the  dark  of  winter  nights;  doubtless  they  race 
in  those  shadows  to-day.  It  is  about  the  worn  stone  stairway 
up  to  the  Hall ;  it  is  under  the  arch  of  Lupton's  Tower,  where 
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Collegers  in  the  old  days  took  off  their  hats  to  an  image  of  the 
Virgin.  But  the  very  spirit  of  the  Cloisters  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  stone  stairs  where  every  Colleger  has  stood  since  the  sinking 
of  the  Cloisters  well.  Cloister  pump  is  an  inheritance.  It  has 
pumped  the  best  water  since  the  days  when  a  severer  race  of 
Collegers  washed  at  its  spout;  it  has  pumped  the  coldest  and 
freshest  drinking-water  for  all  Collegers  who  have  slept  in 
Chamber. 

And  with  Cloister  pump  we  are  back  in  Chamber  again,  with 
the  old  Chamber  customs,  the  familiar  sights  and  sounds ;  the 
shout  of  '  Cloister  P !  '  at  which  the  lowest  boy  present  had  to 
fetch  a  canful  of  that  sacred  water ;  the  long,  echoing  '  Here !  ' 
which  sent  every  fag  in  Chamber  tearing  down  Sixth  Form 
passage.  Chamber,  in  some  outward  ways,  has  changed.  To 
me  there  used  to  be  a  fascination  in  looking  at  the  ceiling,  the 
fireplace,  the  windows,  the  table,  and  in  remembering  that  those 
at  least  remained  unaltered  from  the  heroic  days  of  the  original 
Long  Chamber;  Long  Chamber  with  its  bullying,  its  blanket- 
tossing,  its  rug-riding,  its  Election  Saturday,  and  its  legend  of 
the  sow  stowed  away  on  the  leads  till  she  had  farrowed  to  provide 
roast  sucking-pig  for  hungry  Collegers  below.  But  to-day  the 
ceiling  has  gone,  the  fireplace  is  tiled,  electricity  lights  the 
walls;  it  is  hard  to  guess  how  Chamber  can  be  Chamber  with 
electric  light.  But  the  spirit  of  Chamber,  doubtless,  remains  : 
the  unquestioning  obedience  to  Captain  of  Chamber,  no  matter 
how  unsuited  he  may  be  to  exert  any  authority  whatever;  the 
spirit  which  accepts  no  excuse  for  failure  in  the  slightest  of  the 
duties  ordained  by  Chamber  as  a  whole ;  the  independent  outlook 
upon  the  life  of  the  school  which  comes  from  the  companionship 
of  fifteen  boys  spending  the  day  together,  bound  by  the  same 
rules,  subject  to  the  same  discipline,  subject  to  the  same  petty 
annoyances,  looking  back  on  the  same  traditions  and  forward 
to  the  same  ideals.  If  College  is  the  beginning  of  the  school, 
Chamber  is  the  beginning  of  College.  Electric  light  does  not 
change  that. 

The  disciplined  independence  of  Chamber  is  the  foundation; 
College  is  built  on  it.  The  principle  of  self-government  starts 
not  from  the  top,  but  from  the  bottom.  It  is  not  that  those 
who  give  orders  insist  that  they  shall  be  obeyed,  but  that  those 
to  whom  orders  are  given  agree  that  they  will  obey  them.  That 
is  why  the  position  of  the  Master  in  College  is  widely  different 
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from  that  of  the  Master  of  an  Oppidan  house.  A  House  Master 
may  be  assisted  or  hindered  by  the  Captain  of  his  house ;  it  may 
happen,  perhaps,  that  he  has  two  or  three  boys  of  high  standing 
in  the  school  to  help  him,  or  he  may  have  no  boy  of  standing,  or 
the  controlling  influence  among  his  boys  may  come  from  a  boy 
low  down  in  the  school.  But  in  College  it  is  different.  There 
are  always  the  ten  boys  in  Sixth  Form  at  the  top,  and  the 
pei  son  in  College  who  is  really  supreme  is  the  Captain  of  the 
School,  with  Sixth  Form  to  back  him.  The  Master  in  College 
may  issue  what  orders  he  pleases,  but  it  rests  with  the  Captain 
of  the  School  to  see  that  they  are  obeyed.  The  Master  in 
College  who  knows  his  business  recognises  the  position,  and  as 
regards  discipline  he  does  not  command  obedience,  he  obtains 
assistance.  Of  course,  things  work  in  a  circle.  No  doubt  a 
Muster  in  College  without  tact  and  without  character  would  soon 
have  a  bad  influence;  just  as  a  Master  with  knowledge  and  dis- 
cretion has  a  hundred  opportunities  of  moulding  the  opinions  of 
boys  whom  he  must  meet  every  day.  But  the  point  in  each  case 
is  that  the  power  he  exercises  is  of  personal  example  rather  than 
the  direct  control  of  authority. 

Traditions  of  College  accumulate ;  the  older  traditions  do  not 
alter.  An  unchanging  possession  from  the  beginning  of  all 
traditions  has  been  the  right  of  a  Colleger  to  do  as  much  work — 
to  '  sap  ' — as  he  pleases  without  reproach.  I  see  that  in  a  recent 
book  on  Eton,  written  by  an  old  Colleger,  this  right  appears  to 
be  forgotten.  '  All  honour  to  athleticism !  It  has  given  the 
deathblow  to  work,'  I  read;  and  'We  all  know  that  work  is 
drudgery ;  it  may  be  got  through  sullenly,  or  scamped,  or  shirked ; 
anyhow  it  doesn't  matter.'  That  sort  of  thing  has  very  little 
to  do  with  College.  Something  nearer  to  the  genius  of  the  place 
\v  is  the  speech  made  at  the  dinner  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  College  Debating  Society  by  the  then  Member  for 
Northampton,  Mr.  H.  W.  Paul.  '  I  stand  before  you,'  he  pro- 
claimed, '  an  unrepentant,  unregenerate  sap.'  How  did  College 
stand  in  regard  to  the  school?  he  asked.  It  was  the  very  centre 
ai id  beginning;  the  others,  the  Oppidans,  were  nothing  without 
College.  *  We  knew  that  without  us  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
school  would  come  tumbling  about  their  long  ears.'  I  hope, 
writing  from  memory,  that  I  have  not  misquoted.  The  metaphor 
i&  perhaps  a  little  violent,  but  the  sense  of  isolation  as  regards 
ideals  of  work  still  exists  for  small  Collegers,  I  imagine, 
descending  the  stairs  to  Fourth  Form  passage. 
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The  independence  of  outlook  which  belongs  to  College  has 
some  very  direct  consequences;  among  them  is  that  kind  of  wit 
which  from  time  to  time  results  in  the  production  of  school 
magazines  more  or  less  worth  reading,  and  which  in  my  time 
expressed  itself  in  one  of  the  most  amusing  hoaxes  in  all  College's 
record.  '  J.  K.  S.'s  '  contributions  to  the  '  Etonian  '  of  his  day 
are  still  remembered,  and  '  J.  K.  S.,'  I  remember,  contributed 
some  verses  to  a  magazine  which  was  run  by  two  members 
of  my  last  year's  Sixth  Form — verses  which  he  afterwards 
included  in  '  Quo  Musa  Tendis?  '  He  wrote  them  in  bed  one 
Sunday  morning,  if  I  remember  right,  while  we  were  in  Chapel. 
One  stanza,  perhaps,  has  something  in  it  of  his  view  of  his 
school-life  : 

What's  Eton,  but  a  nursery  of  wrong-righters, 

A  mighty  mother  of  effective  men, 
A  factory  of  amateur  reciters, 

A  sharpener  of  the  sword,  as  of  the  pen, 
A  training-ground  for  orators  and  fighters, 

A  forcing  house  of  genius  ?     Now  and  then 
The  world  at  large  subsides,  abashed  and  beaten, 
Unable  to  endure  the  glare  of  Eton. 

But  how  many  who  know  those  lines  remember  also  '  Eton  as 
She  is  Not '  ?  It  is  a  little  book  which  you  cannot  buy ;  it  was 
sold  out  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  printed,  twenty-six  years  ago. 
But  to  Collegers  who  remember  the  gradual  making  of  it,  in 
the  pages  of  a  certain  London  weekly  magazine,  it  is  without 
price.  The  editor  of  the  magazine  was  young,  he  was  guile- 
less, and  he  wanted  authentic  public-school  news.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should  have  it  from  Eton.  My  fag-master,  who 
disguised  himself  under  the  name  of  J.  Goodwin,  was  the  chief 
contributor  of  paragraphs,  and  he  began  with  one  which  somehow 
even  now  contrives  to  convey  with  it  an  air  of  perfect  security. 
'A  great  sensation,'  we  read  on  December  5,  1883,  'is  being 
caused  among  our  fellows  by  a  serious  fire  which  broke  out  at 
Badger's,  a  bootmaker  in  Windsor,  on  Wednesday  night.  On 
Thursday  morning  it  was  still  smouldering  when  Messrs.  T.  T. 
Vator  and  G.  Batchett  visited  the  scene,  arriving  early  from 
Eton  College.  After  a  short  inspection  they  returned  in  time 
for  the  service  in  Chapel.'  It  was  felt  that  this  was  promising, 
and  next  week  the  news  was  a  little  more  daring  : 

A  curious  custom,  says  an  Etonian,  takes  place  here  on  certain  days  in 
College  Dining  'Hall,  called  '  Passing  the  Green  Stuff.'  The  second  fellow  at 
the  big  fellows'  tabl«  suddenly  says,  *  Pass  me  that  green  stuff,'  referring  to 
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a  dish  of  mint  placed  on  the  table;  then  the  fellow  opposite  him  stands  up, 
and  says  '  Surgite'  (arise),  on  which  all  the  other  fellows  get  up  from  their 
plaies  and  run  the  fellow  who  '  broached '  (i.e.  asked  for)  the  green  stuff 
round  the  School  paddocks,  shouting  out  such  military  commands  as  'Quick 
march !  Eight  turn  !  '  &c.  They  then  return  to  dinner,  when  a  '  grace-cup  ' 
is  partaken  by  all  except  him  who  '  broached '  the  green  stuff. 

'  Prisoner's  base  is  a  great  success,'  we  learnt  a  week  or  two 
after,  '  and  the  Paddock  is  almost  always  deserted  for  the 
Cloisters.'  But  there  were  other  interesting  ceremonies  to  be 
de  scribed : 

Another  curious  custom  at  Eton  is  '  Slunching  the  Paddocks. '  On  a  certain 
day  all  the  Collegians  and  Oppidans  are  provided  with  a  coarse  sort  of 
pudding,  which  is  put  to  the  following  use  :  After  dinner  is  over  they  all  go 
to  Weston's  and  School  Paddocks  and  throw  their  pudding  all  over  them. 
This  is  '  Slunching  the  Paddocks,'  the  pudding  being  called  '  Slunch.'  It  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  when  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Eton 
College  '  she  lunched '  (s'lunched)  in  College  'Hall,  and  the  students  sprinkled 
this  paddocks  with  dry  rice  in  her  honour. 

On  March  5,  1884,  we  were  given  a  list  of  the  officials  of  the 
various  school  departments.  Several  of  them  will  be  new  to 
present  Etonians.  There  were  the  Captains  of  the  Broach  and 
the  Slunch,  which  were  the  two  College  boats;  the  Captain  of 
Cricket  Tassels,  K.  J.  Lucas;  Captain  of  Fives  Tassels,  Havager 
Boroughdale;  Captain  of  the  Musical  Department,  E.  A.  S. 
Berry- Young;  Captain  of  the  Curling  Club,  T.  T.  Vator;  Captain 
of  the  Spelican  Team,  Tute  Goodhart;  Captain  of  Ushers, 
J.  Goodwin;  Steward  of  the  Paddocks,  H.  Beecham  Wolley; 
Choragus,  C.  Wofflington.  The  Spelican  team  played  their  first 
match  of  the  season  on  March  11  against  the  Dorney  Dubes. 
But  even  that  interesting  news  was  eclipsed  by  the  doings  of 
the  Collegian  Brigade,  which  admirable  corps  '  had  another 
march  out  as  far  as  Brocas  Hedges.'  They  met  with  a  cata- 
strophe, for  '  a  bull  loose  in  Weston's  Paddock,  which  they  passed 
through  on  the  way,  attacked  the  line,  and  young  Swage  was 
knocked  over  and  slightly  bruised.' 

So  it  went  on  for  some  six  months,  when  the  editor  wrote 
a  ad  expressed  a  desire  to  come  down  to  Eton  and  see  these 
admirable  happenings  for  himself.  This  had  not  been  fore- 
seen; but  there  was  no  hesitation.  He  was  to  come  down  and 
see  a  hockey  match,  I  think,  between  B.  Wolley's  '  Field  Mice  ' 
and  Flenderbatch's  '  Jolly  Boys  ' ;  and  so  he  did  come,  and  so 
t]ie  match  was  played,  with  tassels  on  the  caps  and  all.  He  went 
I  ack  to  London  and  wrote  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen ;  and 
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his  pages  contained  a  new  and  original  version  of  the  School 
Song,  addressed  to  'Fulcra  Etona,'  and  praying  among  other 
things  that — 

Slunna  fluat, 
Semper  ruat 

Capti  fundamentum. 

'  Slunna  '  is  '  slunch,'  '  capti  fundamentum  '  is  sound  Latin  for 
prisoner's  base.  But  this  was  not  all,  for  the  readers  of  the 
magazine  were  informed  that  '  our  Eton  correspondence  is  sup- 
plied by  a  gentleman  who  is  a  universal  favourite  in  College, 
and  the  editor  is  pleased  to  state  that  he  has  received  letters 
from  Etonians  all  over  the  world,  signifying  their  approval  of 
his  reports.'  Have  we  not  most  of  us  become  familiar  with  that 
editorial  formula  since?  The  approval,  in  any  case,  was 
certainly  universal  at  Eton  itself;  but  one  day  the  editor  must 
have  received  a  letter  without  approval.  No  more  Eton  news 
was  printed ;  the  Paddocks  were  deserted ;  the  Slunch  sank. 

All  that  was  twenty-six  years  ago,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century 
brings  changes.  Has  College  changed?  Perhaps;  but  much 
must  remain — 

Still  the  reaches  of  the  river,  still  the  light  on  field  and  hill, 

Still  the  memories  held  aloft  as  lamps  for  hope's  young  fire  to  fill — 

So  wrote  the  last  of  the  great  English  poets  of  Eton.  But 
I  think  the  backward  glances  of  a  Colleger  are  not  so  often  at 
the  river  and  the  sunshine  on  the  playing-fields  as  to  November — 
to  dark  mornings,  gas-lit  passages,  winter  over  College  Field. 
The  rest  remains  as  all  the  school  sees  it :  the  Fourth  of  June,  the 
river,  the  Winchester  match,  the  blue  caps  of  the  eleven,  Chapel 
on  drowsy  summer  afternoons.  But  the  outstanding  and  abiding 
memory  is  winter,  and  of  winter  days  that  day  first  when  the 
stakes  were  roped  across  College  Field,  when  sawdust  lay  white 
along  the  Wall,  when  small  Collegers  consulted  old  Powell,  in 
his  brown  velveteen  coat  and  his  wonderful  tall  hat,  as  to  how 
the  match  would  go.  We  came  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  St. 
Andrew's  Day,  and  I  come  to  it  at  the  end  here.  To  St.  Andrew's 
Day  belonged  the  names  of  heroic  days — K.  H.  Macaulay,  H.  C. 
Goodhart,  J.  K.  Stephen — to  those  names  College  still  looks 
back,  and  with  two  of  them,  with  the  memory  of  H.  C.  Goodhart 
and  J.  K.  Stephen,  qui  ante  diem  pericrunt,  the  present  cere- 
monies of  College  festivals  are  linked  to-day. 
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St.  Andrew's  Day  sums  it  all  up,  and  sums  up  more  than 
mere  football.  Those  who  have  watched  the  College  team  leave 
the  field  after  winning  on  St.  Andrew's  Day  know  that  they  have 
watched  more  than  the  winning  of  a  game ;  those  who  have  seen 
the  eleven  come  into  Hall  that  day  have  heard  more  than  the 
mere  applause  of  players.  When  a  cup  is  filled  and  each  of  the 
eleven  in  turn  raises  it  and  drinks  In  piam  Memoriam  J,  K.  S., 
and  each  raising  of  the  cup  is  followed  with  a  shout,  that  is 
more  than  careless  cheering.  It  belongs  to  more  days  than  that 
one  day,  and  to  more  than  that  one  match;  to  more  than  any 
pla}ing  of  games.  Aloofness,  challenge,  the  following  of  an 
example;  separate  traditions,  ideals  which  have  held  through 
centuries;  a  certain  knowledge  of  sternness,  of  a  difference  of 
lives,  of  work — no  boy  cheering  then  would  explain  the  inarticu- 
lateness of  it;  no  man  hearing  it  again  would  hear  only  noise 
inarticulate.  The  few  have  upheld  against  the  many  what  they 
meant  to  uphold ;  they  have  stood  in  the  old  ways ;  the  game  has 
been  played  as  it  should  be  played.  One  more  year  has  brought 
the  day,  and  no  Colleger  could  end  the  day  with  any  other  words 
than  the  old  familiar  legend,  Floreat  Etona,  et  hie  nosier  muralis 
ludvs  esto  perpetuus ! 

ERIC  PARKER. 
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PERSONALLY    CONDUCTED. 
BY   S.   G.    TALLENTYRE. 

THE  idea  that  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forest  should  take  a  holiday 
originated  with  young  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forest,  who  wanted  the 
loan  of  the  parent  house  for  a  few  weeks  while  their  own  cottage 
was  being  made  ready  for  them. 

Old  Forest  was  a  market-gardener  in  a  small  snug  way  in 
the  little  Kentish  town  of  Stanbridge. 

Not  wholly  in  the  busy  world,  nor  quite 
Beyond  it,  bloome  the  garden  that  I  love. 

The  house — a  small,  low,  red  house — stood  well  back  from 
the  road,  but  not  so  far  back  or  so  sheltered  from  it  but  that  old 
Forest,  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  porch  of  a  summer  evening, 
could  see  his  farmer  friends  driving  home  from  market,  or  catch 
sight  of  a  strolling  old  crony,  and  walk  down  the  flagged  path  to 
the  white  gate  in  time  to  join  him  as  he  passed  it. 

John  Forest  was  only  about  sixty-five — but  that  is  still  old 
for  his  class  and  manner  of  life;  his  hair  was  very  white,  his 
wholesome  red  cheeks  much  wrinkled,  and  his  blue  eyes — old 
eyes  though  they  were — neither  dull  nor  faded.  Gardener  and 
honest  man  were  written  on  every  inch  of  him  :  if  he  was  neither 
sharp  nor  shrewd,  he  was  capable  of  capably  managing  his  own 
affairs;  and  if  his  mind  was  limited,  it  had  in  it  something  of 
the  slow  quiet  wisdom  which  comes  to  men  who  deal  with  the 
works  of  God  rather  than  with  the  works  of  man. 

His  wife  was  a  tidy,  simple,  placid  body — not,  certainly,  of 
commanding  intellect.  That,  old  Forest  was  spared.  But  not 
the  less  she  had,  as  he  had,  in  her  own  province,  a  sufficiency  of 
good  sense  and  a  nice  reverence  for  his  decisions  and  ability. 
She  was  a  very  ordinary-looking  old  woman,  but  she  had,  all 
the  same,  a  homely,  sweet  face,  like  the  face  of  the  common 
climbing  rose  which  looked  through  the  little  window  of  the  ear- 
wiggy  arbour  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  near  the  violet-bed, 
where  sometimes  of  an  evening  she  sat  working,  and  old  John 
read  her  a  r£chauff6  of  the  heated  debates  in  the  House  of 
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Commons,  and  she  looked  up  and  said  calmly  at  intervals, 
'Dear  now!  aren't  they  spiteful?'  and  went  on  making  his 
shirt. 

They  had  one  son,  Bob,  the  apple  of  their  eye,  who  of  course 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  market-gardening  business,  and 
who  had  just  married  a  very  superior  young  person,  who  had 
bee  n  maid  to  a  titled  lady,  and  in  that  capacity  had  travelled  all 
over  the  Continent. 

Lina — her  real  name  and  nature  were  Angelina,  but  the 
titled  lady  had  preferred  the  abbreviation — was,  all  the  same,  a 
gocd,  sensible  young  woman,  under  a  thin  veneer  of  sham 
refinement  and  culture,  and  the  way  in  which  her  parents-in-law 
sat  and  admired  her — the  old  man  with  a  large  horny  hand  on 
each  stout  knee,  and  the  old  woman  with  her  knitting  laid  idle 
on  her  black  merino  lap — was  really  touching.  Lina  was  so 
genuinely  devoted  to  Bob  that  they  would  willingly  have 
forgiven  her  all  her  affectations — if  they  had  not  mistaken  them 
for  virtues  and  the  evidences  of  a  superior  mind. 

When  the  young  couple  returned  from  an  all  too  short 
horeymoon,  and  found  their  own  cottage  unready  for  them  and 
the  best  of  parents  slightly  in  the  way  as  their  hosts  in  the  red 
house,  Lina's  brilliant  suggestion  that  the  old  pair  should  use 
some  of  their  savings  to  take  a  little  trip  in  foreign  parts  was 
naturally  warmly  seconded  by  Bob. 

Old  John  shook  his  head  at  first  and  laughed,  and  said, 
'  M  other  and  I  are  best  in  our  own  place  ' ;  and  Mary  agreed 
because  she  always  agreed,  and  because  she  was,  if  possible, 
more  home-loving  and  home-staying  than  John  himself.  But 
the -e  was  that  comfortable  little  balance  in  Stanbridge  bank; 
and  it  would  be  very  nice  when  one  came  back  to  lean  over  the 
white  gate  at  the  end  of  the  path  and  talk  to  one's  friends  of 
the  countries  they  had  never  seen  and  never  would  see.  Bob 
and  Lina  made  arrangements — at  first  in  posse — with  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  one  always  can  arrange  other  people's 
affairs;  and  the  doubts  in  old  Mary's  mind  were  met  and 
answered  before  they  ever  came  to  her  lips. 

Then  Bob — who  belonged  to  that  numerous  class  of  persons 
which  is  always  determined  to  get  twenty-one  shillings  for  every 
pound,  and  so  generally  ends  by  getting  about  fifteen — entered 
intc  written  negotiations  with  a  brand-new  travelling  firm,  of 
mushroom  growth  and  large  promises  of  superseding  and  under- 
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selling  the  old,  proven,  excellent  managers  of  foreign  trips,  to 
whom  the  most  independent  of  modern  travellers  owes  much, 
and  before  whose  advent  the  poor  and  the  timid  could  seldom 
be  travellers  at  all. 

On  a  momentous  night,  old  John's  slow,  steady,  toil-marked 
hand  wrote  a  cheque  to  the  order  of  the  new,  bustling  com- 
pany, Messrs.  Stretton  and  Graham.  The  small  baggage 
allowed  by  their  rules  on  their  personally  conducted  three  weeks' 
trip  to  Paris,  Montreux,  Kome,  Florence,  Venice,  and  the 
Italian  Lakes,  was  neatly  packed  and  sent  ahead.  Mrs.  Forest 
gave  parting  instructions  to  the  little  servant,  Janet,  with  a 
vague  feeling  right  up  to  the  last  that,  after  all,  it  was  a  dream, 
and  they  were  not  really  going  away  at  all.  Finally,  on  an 
exquisite  April  morning — a  cool  and  virginal  English  April  of 
alternate  smiles  and  tears — the  old  Forests  were  seen  off  from 
Stanbridge  station  by  Bob  and  Lina,  several  admiring  friends, 
and  a  fat  sister  of  Mary  Forest — properly  agitated  at  the  sur- 
prising, enterprising,  conduct  of  her  relations. 

Old  John  and  Mary  settled  themselves  on  the  edge  of  the 
wooden  seat  of  their  carriage — for  they  were  not  of  the  class 
which  understands  how  to  make  itself  at  ease  and  arrange  for 
its  comfort — not  at  all  perturbed,  being,  in  fact,  full  of  the 
valour  of  ignorance. 

John  said,  '  This  is  very  pleasant,  Mary;  and  as  we  couldn't 
get  our  honeymoon  when  we  were  young  people,  we're  getting 
it  now  ' ;  and  Mary  acquiesced  cheerfully. 

The  train  ambled  calmly,  at  the  pace  to  which  they  were 
used,  through  pleasant  Kentish  hop-gardens  and  cherry- 
orchards,  always  pausing  thoughtfully  before  entering  a  station, 
and  often  after  having  left  one.  The  guard  and  engine-driver 
exchanged  the  time  of  day  and  the  local  gossip  with  the  officials 
of  the  pretty  little  stations,  where  such  officials  had  obviously 
spent  all  their  time  attending  to  the  little  borders  of  spring 
flowers  on  the  platform.  At  one  such  station,  early  as  it  was, 
John  spied  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend,  and  the  old  friend's 
daughter  spied  John ;  and  when  she  came  to  the  carriage-window 
and  heard  what  they  were  about,  said,  'Well,  I  never!  '  and 
was  as  astonished  as  she  ought  to  have  been. 

By  the  time  they  reached  Charing  Cross  the  travellers  had 
the  sensations  of  pride  and  excitement  which  may  be  supposed 
to  be  felt  by  celebrated  explorers  starting  for  a  Pole,  but  without 
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any  of  the  qualms  which  may  assail  the  boldest  of  such 
adventurers  at  times. 

At  Charing  Cross,  there  was  a  party  of  about  two  or  three 
and  twenty  persons  standing  under  the  clock,  with  a  young  man, 
already  damp  in  the  face  from  heat  and  excitement,  reading  out 
thoir  names  from  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  calling  porters  and 
gli  dstone-bags  to  heel  with  great  peremptoriness  and  success. 
W  aen  he  saw  the  smiling  old  Forests  approaching,  at  their  usual 
leisurely  country  pace,  he  called  out  to  them,  '  Forest,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.,  I  suppose?  Hustle,  if  you  please,  sir,  hustle!  You're 
late  ' ;  and  old  John,  who  had  not  won  his  world  by  hustling, 
slightly  quickened  his  steps  and,  with  Mary's  cotton-gloved 
hand  holding  on  to  his  sleeve,  joined  the  party. 

In  another  minute  Hustler — whose  name,  in  point  of  fact, 
was  Hutton — had  driven  his  flock  on  to  the  platform;  in  another 
ten  he  had  packed  them  all  into  second-class  carriages,  and, 
having  perhaps  detected  incompetence  in  the  Forests'  appear- 
ance, himself  took  a  seat  in  their  compartment. 

The  line  was  the  Forests'  own  familiar,  easy-going  line,  but 
it  appeared  to  be  suffering  from  an  acute  temporary  attack  of 
nmnia ;  for,  with  a  sudden  loud  snort  the  train  made  a  mad  rush 
in  the  direction  of  Dover. 

When  Forest  had  grown  a  little  used  to  the  pace,  and  had 
calmly  observed  to  his  wife,  '  This  is  an  express,  I  expect,  Mary,' 
he  looked  round  him. 

Hustler,  or  Hutton,  who  had  the  name  of  his  brand-new 
firm  written  round  his  peaked  cap,  was  an  excessively  sharp 
and  knowing  young  man,  with  greasy  black  curly  hair  and  a 
pallid  London  complexion,  who  took  life  to  be  a  race,  not  exactly 
for  gold,  but  for  shillings  and  pence;  and,  since  people  were 
silly  enough  to  wish  to  be  taken  to  cathedrals  by  the  hundred 
and  pictures  by  the  mile,  made  capital  out  of  their  silliness  with 
perfect  efficiency,  briskness,  and  honesty. 

He  was  admirably  suited  for  his  post,  in  that  he  was  the 
personification  of  that  persuasive  and  affable  vulgarity  in  broad - 
ck  th  of  which  the  class  just  beneath  his  own  is  always  greatly  in 
a\A  e ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  furthering  the  infant  and  tottering 
interests  of  Stretton  and  Graham,  he  would  have  been  com- 
pelling that  class  to  buy  Bibles  and  gramophones — payment  by 
monthly  instalments— ^which  it  did  not  want,  or  forcing  on  it 
pianos  on  the  hire  system. 
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Old  John,  who  was  a  man  of  excellent  physical  courage,  had 
been  abashed  by  Hustler  at  first  sight,  and  was  calling  him  '  Sir  ' 
before  the  train  had  passed  London  Bridge.  Mrs.  Forest  did  not 
presume  to  address  him  at  all — the  gold  braid  on  his  cap  and  the 
uniform  made  her  feel  as  if  he  were  royal.  By  her  side  there 
was  a  rather  pleasant  elderly  young  lady,  highly  intelligent, 
acquisitive  and  independent,  with  a  floating  veil  and  a  Baedeker, 
and  so  effervescing  with  carefully  acquired  information  that, 
before  the  train  was  at  New  Cross,  her  cork,  so  to  speak,  flew 
out,  and  she  exploded  into  the  question  if  Mrs.  Forest  preferred 
Norman  or  Saxon  architecture;  to  which  Mrs.  Forest  answered, 
'  Not  either,  thank  you,  miss,'  as  if  she  had  been  offered  the 
choice  between  cake  and  bread-and-butter. 

In  the  farther  end  of  the  carriage  there  was  a  jocose  young 
man  of  the  City-clerk  type,  named  Mumford,  with  a  mauve  shirt 
and  socks  to  correspond,  who  was  already  engaged  in  a  flirtation 
— engineered  by  Hustler,  who  knew  that  nothing  could  make 
the  trip  more  popular  than  a  reputation  for  being  a  thoroughly 
respectable,  unconscious,  matrimonial  agency — with  a  girl  with 
no  collar,  short  sleeves,  and  a  feeling  of  being  good-looking.  A 
stiff,  melancholy,  resigned,  widowed  mother  was  chaperoning 
her,  making  no  pretence  she  had  any  other  role  or  the  least 
personal  enjoyment  in  the  trip. 

Beside  Forest,  was  an  intensely  conscientious  narrow-chested 
father  from  Surbiton,  with  a  daughter  who  had  been  reluctantly 
torn  from  hockey,  tennis,  and  rabbits  in  the  back-garden  to  have 
her  mind  improved  with  foreign  travel,  and  who  was  rather 
pretty  and  decidedly  sulky,  with  her  hair  tied  with  a  large, 
defiant  bow  of  black  ribbon  at  the  back  of  her  neck  and  an  un- 
controllable tendency  to  yawn  when  her  father  became  instruc- 
tive. Hustler  introduced  them  to  the  rest  of  the  company  as 
Mr.  and  Miss  Wheeler.  The  well-informed  young  lady  was 
Miss  Walters.  The  mother  and  daughter  were  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Browne. 

Hustler  then  hummed  slightly,  produced  a  pink  newspaper, 
and  read,  still  humming;  and  when  Miss  Walters  asked  an 
eager,  intelligent  question  about,  the  country  near- Ashford, 
replied  promptly  that  he  had  no  information  concerning  any- 
thing this  side  of  the  Channel,  and  went  on  humming.  Near 
Dover,  he  looked  up  and  said,  *  As  we  all  seem  to  match  here, 
we'd  better  keep  to  this  party  when  we're  over  the  pond,  eh?  ' 
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Mr.  Mumford  said  *  Eight  0 !  '  from  his  corner ;  and  Mary 
hold  John's  arm  tightly — the  dreadful  thought  that  it  might 
have  been  possible  she  should  travel  in  a  carriage  in  which  he 
was  not,  having  occurred  to  her  for  the  first  time. 

On  board  the  boat  the  old  pair  sat  in  exactly  the  place  where 
fate  put  them — not  trying  in  the  least  to  get  out  of  the  wind,  or 
le;ive  the  uncomfortable  seats  for  other  people.  Hustler  engi- 
neered his  party  and  their  baggage  through  the  Customs  with 
admirable  quickness  and  skill ;  and  by  the  time  the  train  steamed 
out  of  Calais  station  the  Forests  found  themselves  seated  side 
b;r  side  at  a  little  table  in  the  restaurant  car,  with  Mr.  Mumford 
and  Miss  Browne  opposite  them.  That  the  food  was 
immeasurably  better  cooked  than  any  old  Mary  had  ever  provided 
fcr  herself  and  her  lord  did  not  make  it  wholly  agreeable  to 
them :  one  has  to  get  used  even  to  a  change  for  the  better;  and 
to  eat  at  a  table  where  Mr.  Mumford 's  half -bottle  of  wine  often 
came  waltzing  down  by  itself  was  quite  agitating  to  people  who 
had  always  had  their  meals  steady,  on  dry  land.  There  was 
irueh  airy  badinage  between  Miss  Browne  and  Mr.  Mumford, 
while  the  Forests  sat  in  perfect  silence,  regarding  the  pair  with 
their  simple,  honest,  old  eyes.  Back  in  their  second-class 
carriage,  John,  who  had  a  window-seat,  looked  out  at  the  bare 
country,  broken  now  and  then  by  a  line  of  wind-swept  poplars, 
oc  a  village  with  a  church  tower  and  white  houses,  with  their 
green  jalousies  always  closed;  and  Mary  sat  with  her  hand  on 
his  knee,  knowing  for  the  first  time  how  valuable  and  comfort- 
able he  was — though  that  he  was  valuable  and  comfortable  she 
had  never  doubted. 

As  they  neared  Paris  the  party  became  sootier  and  more 
silent.  Mary  dozed  a  little  once,  with  her  head  against  John's 
sioulder;  and  woke  up  with  a  start — almost  of  alarm.  This  was 
Paris. 

In  the  hall  of  the  excellent  hotel  where  Hustler  had  made 
tlie  best  and  cheapest  arrangements  for  his  five-and-twenty,  he 
riade  a  roll-call  of  them,  and  informed  them  of  the  numbers  of 
the  rooms  assigned  to  them.  'Fifty-nine'  toiled  up  three 
i lights  of  stairs  to  their  abode,  not  being  sharp  enough  to  find 
the  lift  or  not  suspecting  its  existence;  and  at  precisely  seven 
(>'clock,  Hustler  having  named  that  hour,  were  awaiting  him, 
{  s  they  had  been  told  to  wait,  under  a  palm  in  the  hall.  If  the 
Forests  had  known  that  Mr.  Hutton  had  an  ugly  old  mother  in 
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Islington,  for  whose  support  he  was  hustling  night  and  day,  they 
would  have  felt  him  quite  human — of  the  same  flesh  and  blood 
as  their  own  Bob — and  would  not  have  been  in  the  painful  awe 
of  him,  which  old  Mary  could  not  at  all  conceal,  and  which  John 
felt  not  the  less  because  he  put  on  a  bold,  easy  face  and  braced 
himself  to  make  cheery  careless  remarks  at  intervals. 

After  dinner,  the  Forests  did  not  find  themselves  seats  in 
the  palmy  hall,  as  everyone  else  did.  Their  idea  of  manners 
was  to  wait  to  be  seated  until  some  one  asked  them.  Nobody 
asked  them.  But  when  Joan  Wheeler,  seeing  her  father  produce 
a  book  on  Paris,  hurriedly  said,  '  You  know,  papa,  mother  said 
you  were  not  to  keep  me  up  late,'  the  Forests  thankfully 
followed  her  upstairs. 

*  Fifty-nine  '  was  the  usual  bedroom  of  the  Parisian  hotel — 
twin  beds,  with  very  high  pillows;  the  clock  that  never  goes, 
under  a  shade  on  the  mantelpiece;  and  above  it  the  deforming 
mirror  with  the  quicksilver  slightly  showing  in  spots.  As  they 
were  making  ready  for  bed,  John  said,  very  cheerfully  indeed, 
'  Well,  I  think  we've  made  a  very  good  start,  Mary  ' ;  and  of 
course  Mary  said  they  had.  They  neither  of  them  liked  high 
pillows,  but  they  both  vaguely  felt  it  would  be  impolite  to  the 
chambermaid,  Hustler — even  the  French  nation  in  general — to 
remove  them.  Honest  John  was  indeed  asleep  on  his  in  ten 
minutes.  He  was  certainly  of  a  calmer,  bolder  mind  than 
Mary,  and  of  a  much  stronger  physique.  As  she  lay  in  the  dark- 
ness— in  the  simple  nightcap  whose  pattern  John  had  admired 
on  their  honeymoon — she  knew  almost  for  the  first  time  in  her 
regular,  occupied  life  the  depression  and  sleeplessness  of 
nervous  fatigue.  Their  room  looked  on  to  the  Kue  St.-Honore, 
and  the  lively  noises  of  the  night  merged  without  a  moment's 
pause  into  the  busy  noises  of  the  day.  It  was  morning  before 
old  Mary  fell  into  an  uneasy  dream,  in  which  she  was  in  the  old 
red  house  at  home  again,  but  with  Hustler  and  Mr.  Mumford 
sitting  with  her  in  the  living-room,  and  the  shriek  and  rush  of 
the  express  shaking  the  crockery  on  the  dresser. 

At  precisely  nine  o'clock  next  morning  the  Forests,  with 
Hustler  and  the  three-and-twenty  other  pilgrims,  entered  a  vast 
brake,  and  began  '  doing  '  Paris  by  cheerfully  visiting  Pere- 
Lachaise.  As  Paris  had  to  be  '  done  '  entirely  before  the 
evening  express  left  for  Switzerland,  Mr.  Hutton  took  his  party 
tli rough  that  famous  cemetery  at  a  trot,  yet  finding  time  to  give 
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thorn  a  short  account  of  its  principal  monuments,  Miss  Walters 
following  his  statements  eagerly  in  the  guide-book,  and  the 
Forests,  always  together  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  party, 
exclaiming  admiration  when  their  companions  did,  not  because 
Ithey  admired  or  wished  to  deceive,  but  from  a  natural  politeness 
of  the  heart. 

The  Louvre  was  taken  almost  at  a  run;  into  the  Luxem- 

ieurg  they  had  just  time  to  peer ;  and  they  stood  at  Napoleon's 
)  ub  in  the  Invalides  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  all  said 
Oh!' 
When   the   brake   reached   the   Place   de   la   Bastille,    and 
/jlastler,  turning  round  from  his  box-seat,  gave  a  succinct  history 
'of  the  ancient  prison,  Mary,  with  her  trembling  old  hand,  pro- 
duced spectacles,  put  them  on,  and  looked  round  for  it  every- 
where.    As  she  could  see  nothing  but  an  immense  column  and 
some  very  intricate   crossings  badly  in  need   of  a  competent 
British  policeman,  she  said  to  John,  very  softly,  '  My  eyesight 
•is  going,  John.     I  can't  see  the  prison  at  all.' 

John  gave  her  a  slight  frown,  and  said,  '  It  don't  matter, 
Mary.  Neither  can  I.' 

Mr.  Wlieeler  felt  it  his  duty  to  ask  Joan  if  she  recollected 
C^rlyle's  account  of  July  14,  1789 ;  and  Joan  said  rather  curtly, 
'  Don't  pinch,  papa.  I  told  you  I  was  only  at  Louis  XI.' 

And  the  brake  drove  on. 

In  John  and  Mary's  confused  recollections  of  that  day  they 
wore  always  driving  on :  when  Lina  prosecuted  inquiries  her 
father-in-law  thought  they  had  been  to  the  Pantheon,  and  Mary 
shook  her  dear  old  head  and  thought  they  hadn't.  She  recol- 
lected quite  clearly,  however,  a  dear  little  ball  of  a  kitten  in  the 
place  where  they  had  a  hurried  dejeuner — dinner,  Mary  called 
it.  and  after  all  they  both  begin  with  a  d  and  much  at  the  same 
time.  She  also  recollected  the  headache  and  neckache  and 
backache  which  in  her  experience  became  inseparable  from 
monuments,  pictures,  and  churches. 

It  had  been  arranged  that,  to  save  the  party  an  hotel  bill, 
they  were  to  sleep  that  night  in  the  Swiss  express.  Hustler 
explained  this  clever  plan  with  a  wink  in  his  sharp,  vulgar,  good- 
humoured  eye.  He  loved  getting  the  better  of  people— 
honestly,  be  it  understood — and  he  felt  in  the  present  instance 
that  his  party  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  him  for  enabling  it  to 
01  ait  an  hotel  with  its  attendant  tips  and  meals. 
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Most  of  the  travellers  hired  pillows  or  rugs  for  the  night 
journey,  and  had  provisions  of  biscuits  and  books  in  their  bags. 
But  the  Forests  were  without  understanding  of  a  foreign  coinage, 
as  well  as  without  experience  of  travelling,  and  sat  side  by  side 
all  night,  almost  upright,  hungry,  pillowless,  and  dreadfully 
broad  awake ;  while  Hustler,  opposite  to  them,  also  sat  upright, 
but  as  sound  asleep,  from  a  calm  mind  and  much  practice,  as  if 
he  had  been  in  bed. 

When  the  train  came  to  a  halt  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  old  Mary  inquired  in  a  tired  voice,  which  she  tried  to 
keep  cheerful,  the  name  of  the  station,  and  John  answered, 
rather  low,  '  Well,  Mar}%  it  seems  to  me  nearly  all  the  stations 
in  these  parts  are  called  Buffet ' ;  and  the  train  rushed  on  again. 

When  at  5  A.M.  all  their  companions  hurried  towards  a  fat 
lady  in  a  white  apron  dispensing  coffee  on  a  platform,  the 
Forests  had  not  realised  what  she  was  about  until  too  late.  If 
either  of  them  had  been  travelling  alone,  some  one,  even  Hustler 
himself,  would  have  befriended  the  solitary  soul;  but  being 
together,  they  were  supposed  to  look  after  each  other,  and 
presumably  omitted  coffee  and  pillows  because  they  did  not  want 
them.  Long  before  they  reached  Montreux,  their  next  desti- 
nation, poor  old  Mary  was  suffering,  in  an  infinitely  more  acute 
form  than  in  Paris,  from  nervous  fatigue  :  made  quite  sure  in 
her  thoughts — which  she  heroically  kept  from  John — that  she 
was  going  to  be  very  ill,  and  in  her  sad,  simple  imagination  saw 
herself  being  dismally  buried  in  the  awful  vastness  of  Pere- 
Lachaise  instead  of  in  the  little,  sunny,  friendly  churchyard 
at  home,  near  her  mother,  and  with  her  own  little  girl  who  had 
lived  but  a  day. 

Montreux  looked  so  gay  and  blue-and-white  and  sparkling 
in  morning  sunshine  that  her  spirits  revived  a  little,  and  she 
felt,  temporarily,  she  might  live  to  die  comfortably  at  home. 

After  breakfast,  in  a  very  noisy  hotel,  Hustler  announced 
a  steamer  excursion  on  the  Lake,  and  the  Forests  had  not  the 
courage,  even  if  they  had  realised  they  had  the  right,  to  say  they 
were  too  tired  to  come.  However,  if  they  had  not  been  so 
tired,  they  would  have  enjoyed  that  day.  They  had  that  simple 
appreciation  of  natural  loveliness  which  comes  naturally  and 
does  not  need  the  education  necessary  to  appreciate  the  beauties 
of  man's  making.  They  had  never  seen  a  mountain  before,  and 
those  solemn  sentinel  peaks  spoke  peace  to  their  souls. 
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They  somehow  turned  Mary's  mind — it  was  indeed  always 
turning  there — back  to  the  garden  at  home,  with  the  young, 
tender,  green  shooting  things  peeping  in  the  damp,  sweet  earth, 
ani  the  English  April  wind  fresh  and  cool  to  the  cheek,  and  she 
said  to  John,  rather  wistfully,  '  I  wonder  how  them  little  lilies- 
of-the-valley  are  coming  on,  John?  ' 

And  John  said,  '  The  same  as  if  we  was  there  to  watch  'em, 
Mury,  I  expect  ' ;  and  both  fell  again  into  silence. 

At  the  hotel  that  night  there  was  an  immensely  long, 
bevvildering  dinner,  with  a  band,  waiters  clacking  crockery,  and 
Arierican  tourists  shouting  each  other  down.  Mr.  Mumford 
was  very  hilarious,  Miss  Browne  excessively  arch,  and  Mrs. 
Browne  firmly  and  dismally  resigned  to  the  situation,  as  usual. 
OH  Mary  was  too  tired  to  eat,  and,  like  all  her  class,  believed 
if  one  could  not  take  one's  meals  as  usual,  the  end  was  near. 
But  as  John  still  had  a  good  appetite  and  made  a  brave  show 
of  enjoying  himself,  the  unselfish  old  wife  tried  to  appear 
to  be  enjoying  herself — at  least  until  John  was  fast  asleep 
in  bed. 

By  a  very  early  hour  the  next  morning  they  were  en  route 
for  Genoa;  and  after  resting — or,  anyhow,  staying — one  night 
thare,  were  in  the  Rome  express. 

If,  in  the  Forest  recollections,  Paris  was  the  place  where  one 
wj..s  always  driving  on,  Rome  was  a  confused  jumble  of  churches, 
scilpture,  ruins,  dust,  wind,  sunshine,  and  a  long  list  of  things 
that  had  not  been  'done'  and  that  some  merciless  Power — of 
which  Hustler  was  the  high-priest  and  representative — required 
them  to  '  do  '  before  the  four  days  allotted  to  the  Eternal  City 
wnre  ended. 

As  neither  John  nor  Mary  had  any  history  in  between  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  the  present  day,  it  was  natural  that 
Rome  should  not  much  appeal  to  them.  They  very  likely 
preferred  the  sham  ruins  erected  for  the  benefit  of  excursionists 
at  Margate,  which  they  had  once  visited,  to  the  Forum;  and 
affcer  they  had  stepped. backwards  and  gazed  up  at  the  architec- 
ture or  painting  in  a  dozen  churches — not  really  seeing  half  the 
things  that  Hustler  told  them  they  were  looking  at,  but  feeling 
it  to  be  civil  to  pretend  they  saw — their  simple  old  minds  were 
utterly  confused. 

Now  and  again,  when  they  were  driving,  some  glimpse  of 
d(  ep  blue  sky  perhaps,  and  a  great  brilliant  tangle  of  flowers  in 
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rich  riot  of  colour  and  perfume,  growing  in  the  hot  sunshine  over 
some  broken  white  column,  made  old  Mary  give  a  little  gasp  of 
pleasure  and  lay  the  cotton-gloved  hand  on  John's  arm,  that 
he  might  see  too.  But  they  had  no  leisure  to  enjoy  what  would 
have  given  them  enjoyment.  The  last  three  days  were  replicas 
of  the  first — churches,  temples,  villas,  sculpture,  dust,  wind, 
sunshine,  and  loud,  hot  meals;  and,  for  Mary  at  least,  uneasy, 
dreaming  nights,  in  which  physical  fatigue  again  drew  for  her 
the  melancholy  mental  picture  of  her  own  funeral,  not  now  in 
Pere-Lachaise — that  was  receding  in  her  memory — but  in  the 
Catacombs,  which  the  abominably  instructive  Wheeler  had  been 
at  most  unnecessary  pains  to  tell  her  were  Christian  burying- 
grounds. 

It  was  their  first  night  in  Florence,  in  the  seclusion  of  their 
room,  that  she  confessed  to  John,  with  a  sudden  break  in  her 
voice,  that  she  thought  she  was  too  old  and  stupid -like  for 
travelling  and  foreign  parts.  And  John,  who  had  so  far  con- 
sistently pretended  enjoyment  with  a  steady,  sham  heartiness, 
owned  that  he  too  was  easier  at  home. 

They  each  sat  on  a  straight-backed  chair  and  contemplated 
life  and  their  future,  and  their  simple  luggage  half-unpacked  on 
the  floor,  with  sad,  perplexed  eyes. 

Then  John  pulled  himself  together,  and  said  stoutly,  '  We've 
got  to  go  through  with  it,  Polly ' ;  and  Mary,  feeling  happier 
now  that  John  knew  how  unhappy  she  felt,  said,  '  1  know  we 
have,  John  ' ;  and  began,  with  rather  shaking  old  hands,  to  put 
a  clean  frill  inside  her  bonnet,  until  the  table-d' hote  bell  rang, 
*  and  they  both  started  to  their  feet  as  if  it  had  been  a  bugle -call 
to  battle. 

Mary  slept  better  that  night,  and  when  she  woke  in  the  dawn 
and  saw  John's  dear,  old,  plain,  horticultural  face  (surmounted 
by  his  home-made  nightcap)  outlined  on  his  pillow,  she  tried  to 
think  of  those  lonely  women  who  had  no  John  when  they  were 
dismal,  weary,  and  homesick  in  a  far  country. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  an  immense  deal  to  be  seen  in 
Florence.  By  9  A.M.  on  the  first  day  (Tuesday)  Hustler  had  his 
lambs  in  full  trot.  At  the  Pitti  Palace  Mary  found  herself  next 
to  Joan  Wheeler,  whose  sharp,  unsympathetic  young  eyes  had 
detected  the  blank  weariness  in  the  old  face,  and  who  said,  with  a 
concentrated  vindictiveness,  in  the  old  ear,  '  Do  you  like  pictures? 
I  hate  them  ' ;  and  Mary  answered  simply,  '  There  are  too  many, 
miss/ 
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For  one.  Madonna,  exquisite  in  her  simplicity,  holding  the 
Divine  Child,  most  divine  in  Its  perfect  humanity,  she  could  have 
been  profoundly  touched.  She  knew  by  blessed  experience 
what  the  painter,  perhaps,  had  but  dreamed.  But  when  it  came 
to  miles  of  Madonnas,  her  old  head  in  its  decent  bonnet  was  only 
confused  and  wearied. 

Presently  she  and  Joan  found  a  couple  of  chairs,  turned  their 
backs  on  art,  and  looked  dejectedly  out  of  a  long  window,  while 
JoJin  stood  by  them ;  until  Hustler  came  hurrying  in,  searching, 
and  just  slightly  displeased,  saying,  '  You'll  miss  some  of  the 
Saloons  if  you  don't  keep  up  with  us  ' — which  was,  in  fact, 
exactly  what  they  had  been  trying  to  do. 

From  the  Pitti  they  went  to  the  Uffizi,  from  museums  to 
churches,  and  from  churches  to  palaces;  and  after  a  hurried 
lunch  did  environs  and  distant  views  of  the  city,  until,  in  a  yet 
greater  hurry,  they  arrived  back  in  the  hotel  to  dine. 

Miss  Walters  was  by  now  thoroughly  enjoying  herself 
and  drinking  information  through  every  pore.  She  nodded 
pleasantly  at  the  Forests  when  they  came  across  each  other,  and 
would  have  been  sorry  for  them  if  she  had  had  time  to  think  of 
them,  while  they  greatly  respected  in  her  the  enjoyment  they 
could  not  imitate. 

That  evening,  in  the  hotel  hall,  they  sat  side  by  side  on  a  red 
velvet  sofa,  politely  upright  at  first,  until  nature  was  too  much 
for  them.  Old  Mary's  head,  in  its  cap  with  violet  ribbons, 
nodded  against  John's  shoulder;  and  the  human  pillow  had 
to  be  constantly  straightening  and  righting  itself  to  keep 
perpendicular. 

There  was  a  very  stout,  comatose,  sensible,  elderly  Briton 
silting  near  them,  having  coffee  and  a  liqueur;  he  might  have 
been  a  Cabinet  Minister  or  a  retired  grocer,  or  both ;  his  very  fat- 
ness gave  him  a  most  valuable  appearance  of  security  and  good 
sc  nse ;  and  from  under  heavy-lidded  and  twinkling  small  eyes 
he  watched  the  Forests  rather  attentively  until  they  went  to 
b.>d. 

As  they  were  undressing,  and  Mary  was  combing  her  thin 
white  hair,  old  John  perceived,  in  the  looking-glass,  that  there 
ware  tears  rolling  down  her  face,  which  looked — surely — much 
O'der  and  more  worn  than  it  ever  looked  at  home.  Not  knowing 
how  to  comfort  her,  since  he  did  not  see  the  least  loophole  of 
escape  from  the  remainder  of  the  trip,  he  sadly  pretended  he 
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did  not  observe  the  tears,  and  said  nothing.  But  it  was  long 
that  night  before  he  slept. 

As  for  Mary,  it  seemed  to  her  that  bed  was  the  only  place  in 
which  sleep  was  always  impossible. 

She  had  in  fact,  now  fully  developed,  an  attack  of  one  of 
the  forlornest  of  human  complaints — home-sickness.  All 
through  that  close  and  dreary  night  she  thought,  with  a  yearn- 
ing that  was  even  physically  painful,  of  the  old,  safe,  quiet 
house  in  the  midst  of  the  garden ;  of  the  days  of  sober  work  and 
well-earned  rest ;  of  her  wooden  armchair  in  the  pleasant  living- 
room  where  she  sat  of  an  afternoon,  knitting  and  sometimes 
reading  a  little  (but  not  much,  because  that  was  waste  of  time) ; 
of  the  tranquil  nights  in  the  four-poster  (her  grandfather's), 
with  honest  John  soundly  asleep  so  close  to  her  that  she  only 
had  to  stretch  out  a  hand  to  feel  the  protection  and  comfort  of 
his  nearness;  and  her  slow  tears  wetted  the  high  Florentine 
pillows  on  which  she  lay  in  the  dark — yards  away  from  him. 

At  last,  the  sound  of  regular  snores  comforted  her  a  little. 
After  all,  she  knew,  in  her  reason,  that  if  they  had  come  away 
from  home  they  could  get  back  to  it;  but  how  could  they  get 
back  till  the  three  weeks'  tour  was  ended? — and  before  that  she 
felt  she  must  surely  have  died,  in  some  unfriendly  foreign  city, 
an  anen,  and,  save  for  her  dear  old  John,  awfully  alone; 
leaving  him  to  leave  her  poor  old  body  in  a  strange  grave,  and 
go  home  by  himself  in  an  aching  desolation  of  which  she  could 
not  even  bear  to  think. 

When  morning  came  at  last,  she  had  a  headache  so  racking 
that  John — it  was  not  the  least  proof  he  had  given  her  that  he 
loved  her  well — braced  himself  to  put  his  head  into  the  lion's 
mouth,  and  went  downstairs  and  told  Hustler  that  she  was  ill, 
and  that  they  could  not  join  in  the  day's  expeditions.  Hustler 
was  not  annoyed  or  offended,  as  John  had  feared ;  he  only  said, 
in  his  lively,  vulgar  way,  '  What? — old  lady  a  bit  off  colour,  eh?  ' 
and  showed  John  an  immense  list  on  paper  of  all  the  sights  they 
would  miss,  and  that  deceitful,  honest,  old  John  feigned  regret. 

Though  Mrs.  Forest  was  not  far  from  being  really  ill,  she 
did  not  stay  long  in  bed .  Neither  she  nor  John  had  any  language 
but  their  own  in  which  to  say  she  would  take  that  unusual  course, 
and  they  were  also  mortally  afraid  of  the  man-chambermaid 
who  swept  the  dust  from  their  bedroom  carpet  on  to  the  furni- 
ture with  a  long-handled  broom,  and  of  the  female  chambermaid 
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who  swept  it  back  from  the  furniture  on  to  the  carpet  again 
wii  h  a  feather  whisk ;  so  that  it  seemed  simpler  to  come  down  to 
the,  hall  and  the  red-velvet  sofa. 

The  hall  was  almost  deserted.  Only  the  stout  Briton  was 
there — he  was  not  a  Cabinet  Minister,  but  one  could  only  feel  it 
wculd  have  been  better  for  the  Empire  if  he  had  been— 
immersed  in  the  '  Times.'  He  crackled  it,  and  looked  over  it 
sp  3culatively  for  a  minute  at  the  Forests,  and  went  behind  it 
again.  Perhaps  he  heard  John  say,  in  answer  to  some  whispered 
word  of  his  wife's,  '  We're  due  back  in  less  than  a  fortnight, 
and  there's  no  saying  but  we  may  get  used  to  it.' 

After  that,  there  was  a  silence;  and  then  the  Briton  over- 
heard something  about  seedlings  and  a  garden,  and  Bob;  and 
the  velvet  sofa  relapsed  into  longer  silence.  The  Briton — his 
name,  in  fact,  was  Duff — went  out  presently.  When  he  came 
ini:o  the  hall  again,  after  dejeuner,  the  forlorn  old  couple  were 
still  sitting  in  the  same  place,  looking  more  forlorn  than  ever, 
arid  seemingly  past  speech. 

About  four  o'clock  Duff  ordered  himself  tea,  and,  overhearing 
Mrs.  Forest  say  in  a  whisper,  '  I  do  miss  my  cup  of  tea,  John/ 
made  a  sign  to  the  waiter  to  attend  upon  them.  That  func- 
tionary shook  his  head,  and  explained  as  well  as  he  could  in  his 
limited  English  that  they  belonged  to  a  Stretton-and-Graham 
pj  rty,  and  tea  was  not  included  in  their  pension. 

In  a  minute  or  two  Mr.  Duff  hoisted  his  portly  form  with 
difficulty  out  of  his  low  chair,  and,  approaching  the  old  pair, 
SB  id  to  them,  '  As  we  are  compatriots  in  a  strange  country, 
perhaps  you  will  give  me  the  pleasure  of  having  a  cup  of  tea 
with  me?' 

The  tea  came,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  three  were  on  terms 
approaching  friendliness. 

Old  Duff's  very  stoutness  undoubtedly  did  inspire  confidence. 
Be  had,  besides,  the  determined  solid  air  of  a  man  who  would 
rji-ther  have  fought  Hustler  on  the  Lungarno  than  be  taken  to  a 
picture-gallery  against  his  wish;  who  would  have  dared  to  depre- 
ciate Botticelli  to  Miss  Walters;  and  if  he  had  preferred  rabbits 
in  the  back-garden  to  art  in  Italy,  like  Joan  Wheeler,  would 
have  stayed,  rooted,  in  that  back-garden. 

In  ten  minutes  more  the  Forests  had  confessed  to  him  much 
n  ore  of  their  sufferings — in  the  name  of  pleasure — than  they 
had  expressed  to  each  other. 
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At  last  George  Duff,  looking  at  the  simple  pair  with  a  very 
kindly  twinkle  in  his  narrow  eye,  said,  '  Then  why  don't  you 
break  off  from  the  party  and  go  home  ? ' 

And  the  Forests  exclaimed  simultaneously,  '  Mr.  Hutton 
would  not  like  it,  sir ! ' 

'  Is  Hutton  the  name  of  the — er — gentleman,  with  the  black 
curls,  who  is  conducting  the  party? '  Duff  inquired. 

And  old  Forest  went  on  to  explain  that  they  had  not  only  to 
consider  Mr.  Hutton 's  feelings,  but  the  fact  that  he  had  their 
tickets,  and  that  they  had  very  little  money  in  their  pockets, 
and  that  English. 

Mr.  Duff  drew  his  forefinger  thoughtfully  across  a  deter- 
mined chin,  and  considered.  He  was  not  professionally 
benevolent.  When  collectors  called  upon  him  for  subscriptions 
to  aid  people  to  do  things  they  had  by  far  better  have  done 
without  assistance,  he  was  curt  to  rudeness.  But  he  did  not 
object  to  helping  individual  lame  dogs  over  stiles,  in  his  own 
fashion. 

He  looked  at  the  tired,  sad,  old  faces  in  front  of  him;  at 
their  decent,  simple  clothing;  at  their  homeless  air  of  bewilder- 
ment. Then  he  said,  '  I  am  going  back  to  England  this  after- 
noon. If  you  like  to  come  with  me,  I'll  see  you  safely  to  Charing 
Cross.  Mr.  Hutton  won't  be  in  till  dinner-time,  I  suppose,  so 
you'll  have  to  come  off  without  saying  anything  to  him.  That'll 
be  all  the  better,  eh?  I  can  lend  you  the  money  for  your  tickets, 
and  you  can  repay  me  later.'  He  consulted  his  watch.  '  But 
you'll  have  to  put  your  traps  together  pretty  quickly.  We  must 
leave  in  half  an  hour.' 

Old  Mary  looked  up  at  John,  not  wholly  comprehending. 
John  said,  in  a  voice  unsteady  from  eagerness,  '  We're  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  sir;  aren't  we,  Mary?  I  could  pack  up 
our  bits  of  things  very  quick.  But  I  don't  know  what  Mr. 
Hutton'll  say — I  don't  know  at  all ' ;  and  he  shook  his  old  head 
doubtfully. 

'  You  never  will  know,'  says  Mr.  Duff,  with  a  fat  chuckle. 
'  That's  the  best  of  it.  Well,  you  must  be  quick  and  decide. 
What  do  you  say,  ma'am?  '  And  Mary,  not  answering  him 
directly,  put  her  wrinkled  hand  over  John's,  and  said,  in  a 
voice  with  tears  in  it,  'I'm  very  set  on  my  home,  John — very 
set  indeed.' 

Five  minutes  more  and  John  was  on  his  knees  in  their  bed- 
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room  ramming  his  possessions  into  the  carpet-bag  which  had 
been  his  father's,  and  Mary's  into  the  genteel  new  '  pilgrim ' 
Lina  had  bought  her  for  the  occasion;  and  Mary's  hands  were 
sfo  king  so  that  she  could  hardly  tie  her  bonnet -strings. 

John  carried  the  luggage  downstairs,  looking  doubtfully 
behind  him,  as  if  he  expected  some  one — presumably  Hustler— 
to  arrest  him. 

Mary  had  also  an  agitated  feeling  of  escaping  from  justice. 
And  in  the  hall,  ordering  people  about  and  tipping  them,  and 
perfectly  collected  and  masterful,  was  their  new  conductor. 

From  the  carriage,  on  their  way  to  the  railway-station,  Mary 
caught  sight  of  Mr.  Mumford  and  Miss  Browne;  and  she 
grasped  John's  arm  in  a  sudden  terror,  as  if  she  anticipated 
Mr.  Mumford  dashing  at  the  horse's  head  and  stopping  it.  He 
was  entirely  absorbed  in  Miss  Browne,  and  saw  nothing. 

Mr.  Duff  took  his  charges'  second-class  tickets,  divining 
rightly  that  they  would  be  happier  second-class,  and  without 
him.  But  he  provided  them  with  rugs,  pillows,  and  instruc- 
tions how  to  make  the  best  of  a  long  night  journey.  When  there 
was  hot  coffee  at  4  A.M.  on  a  platform  his  large  person — now 
inartistically  draped  in  a  plaid,  for  the  night  was  cold — loomed 
at  their  carriage  door,  and  they  followed  him  to  share  that 
refreshment. 

They  both  slept,  though  fitfully,  that  night,  not  so  much 
because  they  were  tired  out — old  Mary  had  never  been  anything 
else  since  she  left  England — but  because  they  had  minds  at 
ease.  ». 

As  they  were  nearing  Calais  she  said,  a  little  doubtfully, 
'  1  >o  you  think  Bob  and  Lina  will  be  put  about  at  our  coming 
home  so  soon? ' 

And  John  answered  staunchly — it  almost  seemed  now  as  if  it 
wiis  John  who  had  hated  the  trip  the  worse,  '  We  can  bear  that, 
Mary;  we  can  bear  that.' 

On  the  boat  Mr.  Duff  had  some  horticultural  conversation 
with  Forest,  and  found  him,  on  his  own  topics,  perfectly  com- 
petent and  of  sound  judgment.  John  asked  for  his  benefactor's 
name  and  address  for  the  purpose  of  repayment,  and  was  too 
m  ich  a  gentleman  at  heart  to  be  what  Mary  would  have  called 
*  put  about '  on  discovering  by  the  card  that  George  Duff  was 
a  baronet,  and  dwelt  in  a  castle  in  Forfar shire. 

The  thanks  the  old  couple  gave  him  at  Charing  Cross  had 
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in  them  the  ring  of  absolute  sincerity ;  but  he  was  better  thanked 
by  the  utter  relief  on  their  travel-stained  old  faces. 

Bob  was  but  mildly  annoyed  at  their  premature  return,  having 
missed,  much  more  than  he  had  anticipated,  his  father's  help 
and  experience  in  the  gardens;  and  Lina  was  enormously 
mollified  by  Sir  George  Duff's  card  and  the  prospect  of  casually 
introducing  his  name  into  her  conversation  with  her  acquaintance 
as  a  friend  of  '  our  old  people.' 

Old  Mary  slept  very  sound  and  deep  that  night  in  their  stuffy, 
homely,  old  bedroom  in  the  familiar  four-poster ;  now  she  could 
be  ill,  or  even  die,  comfortably,  and  at  any  minute  she  liked, 
so  to  speak,  she  felt  quite  unlike  dying. 

The  next  afternoon  John,  having  washed  especially — neck, 
as  well  as  face  and  hands — and  put  on  his  Sunday  suit  to  better 
perform  the  operation,  wrote  very  slowly  and  carefully  a  cheque 
for  the  sum  he  owed  Sir  George,  and  compiled,  with  a  very  few 
suggestions  from  Mary,  and  many  glib  ones  from  Bob  and  Lina, 
a  letter  of  thanks. 

After  a  little,  the  Forests'  recollections  of  their  trip  as  some- 
thing painful  and  unpleasant  exceedingly,  softened. 

Then — the  contrast  with  their  present  state  of  security  and 
homeliness  being  so  comforting — they  actually  enjoyed  looking 
back  on  it. 

At  last,  they  were  not  only  proud  to  talk  of  their  foreign 
experiences,  but — so  blessedly  short  is  the  memory  of  pain — 
may  even  have  come  to  believe  that  they  had  positively  enjoyed 
themselves  at  the  time. 

Only,  they  never  forgot,  every  December,  to  send  to  Sir 
George  the  most  expensive  Christmas  card  Stanbridge  could 
produce — a  long  calendar,  perhaps,  with  kittens  on  it  with 
ribbons  round  their  necke,  looking  through  a  trellis- work  of 
roses,  or  something  equally  unsuitable  to  the  season  and  a 
prosaic,  elderly  baronet ;  and  every  April — the  anniversary  month 
—old  Mary  posted  him  a  pair  of  excellent  socks,  knitted  by 
herself,  with  a  paper  on  which  was  written — the  mis-spelling  was 
unconsciously  significant — '  Our  greatfull  thanks.' 
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I  ANOW  nothing  really  about  South  African  shooting,  but  I  had  a 
few  days  once  in  the  Tati  Concessions  south  of  Buluwayo, 
originally  Khama's  Country;  and  this  I  do  know,  that  if  you 
mean  to  gallop  after  antelope  in  those  thorny  jungles  you  had 
better  get  a  suit  of  steel  armour  and  an  old,  small,  and  well- 
trained  shooting  pony  who  knows  his  business,  and  especially 
how  to  avoid  trees  and  thorn-bushes.  I  thought  some  of  the 
Irjdian  jungles  tore  you  about  enough,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  '  Wait  a  bit '  thorn,  which  stops  you,  I  have  come  across 
nothing  to  equal  that  little  bit  where  I  was  in  South  Africa. 
The  confounded  country  was  open  enough  in  parts  to  make  you 
think  you  could  easily  gallop  through  it  and  induce  you  to  try. 
I  tried! 

In  July  1900  I  was  endeavouring  to  make  my  way  from 
Buluwayo  to  Pretoria  via  Maf eking,  and  across  the  country, 
the  Boers  having  cut  the  line  below  Maf  eking  at  Fourteen 
Streams.  A  column  was  going  that  way,  and  I  had  ar- 
ranged to  go  with  it;  but  as  I  had  a  few  days  to  wait  for  it, 
I  determined  to  stop  at  Francestown,  a  railway-station,  on 
th-3  way  down  and  see  if  I  could  get  an  antelope  or  two.  With 
ni3  was  Major  Webb,  A.V.D.,  and  my  servant  Glover,  and  we 
hed  a  waggon  with  a  tent  and  provisions.  That  kind  and  excellent 
sportsman,  Sir  Hamilton  Goold  Adams,  had  given  me  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  lived  at  Francestown  and 
wjis  in  charge  of  the  Tati  Concessions,  and  had  also  fitted  me 
out  with  a  Mauser  rifle,  the  most  accurate  weapon  I  ever  had 
in  my  hand ;  Webb  was  armed  with  a  carbine ;  we  hired  a  couple 
of  shot-guns,  and  away  we  went. 

Mr.  Swinburne  was  more  than  kind  in  giving  us  every  assist- 
arce  and  finding  us  a  couple  of  black  boys  who  knew  the  country, 
or..e  of  whom  spoke  a  few  words  of  English.  We  camped  about 
twenty  miles  from  Francestown  on  the  little  Tati  river,  which 
still  held  water  in  some  few  places.  I  had  a  very  well-bred  Cape 
horse,  about  15.2,  which  I  should  think  had  been  looted  from 
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some  thoroughbred  stud.  I  had  bought  him  from  a  Boer  in 
Johannesburg.  Webb  was  on  a  clever  but  excitable  English  cob, 
and  the  black  boy  on  a  well-bred  Hungarian  14.2  of  mine.  But 
none  of  these  was  of  any  use  in  that  jungle.  I  brought  both  the 
Cape  and  Hungarian  home;  the  Cape  turned  into  a  very  nice 
light-weight  hunter  and  the  Hungarian  into  a  good  polo-pony. 

We  were  told  that  the  only  way  to  get  at  the  deer  was  to 
gallop  after  them  and  try  to  keep  them  in  sight  until  we  got 
to  some  open  spot  where  we  could  jump  off  and  get  a  shot.  We 
tried !  My  first  attempt  was  at  a  roan  antelope,  who  lost  me  in 
a  minute.  The  second  day  we  came  across  a  herd  of  gnu  (blue 
wildebeeste).  Webb,  with  Glover,  who  was  on  a  small  Waler, 
dashed  off  after  them.  I  got  a  few  hundred  yards,  with  my  horse 
trying  to  jump  every  little  bush  and  landing  into  another  one 
full  of  thorns ;  so  I  followed  quietly,  with  discretion,  accompanied 
by  the  black  boy,  who  said  nothing,  but  smiled — I  thought  some- 
what sarcastically.  The  jungle  was  not  very  heavy,  and  we  kept 
on  their  tracks,  and  after  a  short  time  retrieved  them.  What  a 
sight!  Streaming  with  blood  (horses  ditto),  their  clothes  nearly 
torn  off  their  backs,  Webb's  hat  gone — we  had  to  make  him  a 
turban  with  handkerchiefs.  They  said,  nevertheless,  that  they 
had  had  a  ripping  gallop  for  about  half  a  mile,  when  they  lost 
sight  of  the  wildebeeste  in  thick  tree- jungle.  They  seemed  much 
pleased.  Glad  they  liked  it ! 

The  next  day  Webb  and  I  went  in  opposite  directions.  As 
my  black  boy  and  I  rode  along  in  the  dawn  he  suddenly  stopped 
and,  pointing  up  a  glade,  said  '  Sable!  '  As  bad  luck  would 
have  it,  the  sun  was  just  rising  exactly  behind  the  deer,  and, 
though  only  about  two  hundred  yards  away,  I  could  not 
make  them  out  properly;  and  they,  of  course,  after  investi- 
gating us  for  a  few  seconds,  were  off.  My  boy  said,  '  Come  on,' 
and  galloped  off,  and  the  pace  at  which  he  followed  their  trail, 
bending  low  on  his  pony,  was  wonderful.  We  caught  sight  of 
them  once  or  twice — they  did  not  travel  very  quickly — but  we 
could  not  get  up  to  them ;  so  at  last,  after  some  three  hours,  as 
the  sun  was  very  hot  and  we  were  coming  to  some  likely  ground 
for  them  to  stop,  we  pulled  up  and  gave  them  time  to  settle. 
Then,  refreshing  man  and  beast,  we  followed  up  their  tracks 
again  a  short  way,  after  which  I  dismounted  and  crept  cautiously 
on  foot  by  myself. 

I  did  this  in  sheer  despair,  though  I  knew  it  must  be  useless, 
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as  the  jungle  was  fairly  thick,  and  so  dry  that  I  must  have  made 
enough  noise  to  waken  the  dead,  to  say  nothing  of  a  keen-sensed 
antelope.  I  had  not  gone  more  than  half  a  mile  when  the  herd 
jumped  up  from  behind  some  bushes  where  they  had  been  lying 
dcwn,  and,  as  I  caught  a  confused  glimpse  of  them,  they  were 
gone.  I  should  have  liked  to  get  one,  as  they  are  the 
handsomest  of  the  African  antelopes.  Should  this  meet  the 
eyes  of  any  old  African  hunter,  I  hope  it  will  give  him  a  few 
minutes'  quiet  chuckle,  as  he  will  quite  understand  the  position. 
I  know  I  committed  every  atrocity  possible  against  the  ethics 
of  sport,  but  I  could  not  ride  those  deer  in  that  thorny  jungle. 
I  was  too  old  and  my  horse  too  young  and  tall,  and  no  man  could 
have  got  up  to  them  on  foot  over  those  crackling  leaves.  Webb 
returned  triumphant  that  evening,  having  got  up  to  and  killed 
a  bull  wildebeeste. 

The  next  day  he  and  I  went  together,  and  in  the  afternoon 
saw  three  wildebeeste  in  fairly  open  ground.  I  posted  Webb  and 
went  round  to  try  to  stalk  them  and  head  them  in  his  direction, 
placing  the  black  boy  with  my  pony  to  prevent  them  breaking 
the  wrong  way.  This  fortunately  came  off.  I  chanced  a  shot 
at  the  only  one  I  could  see,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off 
through  the  thick,  facing  me.  There  was  a  crash,  and  a  herd 
of  about  twenty-five  dashed  off  in  the  direction  of  Webb.  I  yelled 
to  him  to  ride  them,  got  back  to  my  pony,  and  followed  on  their 
track.  The  ground  was  fairly  open  and  undulating,  and  presently 
I  saw  them  going  like  mad  up  an  opposite  slope  with  Webb  fast 
ditching  them — unwieldy  beggars,  with  their  blue  and  black 
striped  hides  and  lumbering  attempt  at  a  gallop.  I  could  not 
help  roaring  with  laughter  as  I  followed  on  :  they  looked  too 
comical ! 

When  we  got  into  the  next  dip,  we  found  by  the  trail  that 
the  herd  had  kept  the  bottom;  but  one  had  turned  up  the  hill, 
followed  by  the  horse,  so  we  held  on  to  that.  Presently  we  heard 
a  shot,  and  shortly  afterwards  another,  and,  following  on,  came 
upon  Webb,  very  excited,  full  of  thorns  and  a  bit  blown,  standing 
alongside  a  very  good  dead  bull.  '  Your  bull,  Colonel,'  he  said. 
'  You  broke  his  off  fore  above  the  knee,  and  when  I  got  up  to 
tiiem  he  was  leading  the  herd  on  his  three  legs.  He  turned  from 
them  and  I  got  alongside,  when  he  stopped  and  charged  me. 
I  let  drive  at  him,  and,  as  I  did  so,  my  pony,  who  had  never 
been  fired  off  before,  began  bucking  like  mad  and  bounding  into 
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the  bushes.  Nothing  but  the  holsters  with  our  luncheon  kept 
me  on.  Luckily  I  hit  the  poor  brute  in  the  near  shoulder,  which 
stopped  him,  and,  getting  back,  slipped  off  and  got  another  shot ; 
and  here  he  is!  ' 

The  next  day  we  started  early  for  a  water-hole  about  twelve 
miles  from  camp,  through  the  jungle,  but  saw  nothing  until  we 
got  there — about  9  A.M.  We  were  riding  up  the  sandy  bed  of  the 
narrow  river,  with  high  banks  on  either  side,  and  were  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  water-hole,  when  Webb  said,  *  There  goes 
a  wildebeeste  up  the  bank.'  I  saw  nothing,  but,  galloping  on  a 
few  yards,  jumped  off  my  horse,  and  was  running  towards  the 
bank,  when  I  saw  a  deep  mark  in  the  sand,  as  if  something  had 
been  dragged.  I  stopped,  and  there  was  blood  and  the  fresh 
pug  (*  spoor,'  I  think  they  call  it  in  Africa)  of  a  lion.  It  was  a 
lion  which  Webb  had  seen  disappear  up  the  bank.  In  a  small 
nullah,  close  to  the  water-hole,  we  found  a  cow  wildebeeste,  just 
killed,  but  otherwise  untouched.  In  fact,  the  lion  had  only  just 
dragged  her  there  as  we  came  up  and  disturbed  him.  The  whole 
story  was  most  interestingly  told  in  the  sand,  and  we  made  out 
plainly  where  he  had  stalked  to  the  bank,  where  he  had  sprung 
down  and  rushed  the  herd,  struck  the  cow  and  struggled  with 
her — though  she  was  evidently  unable  to  make  much  of  a  fight, 
poor  brute ! 

Webb,  whose  first  experience  it  was  of  the  jungle,  was  mad 
keen  to  go  after  him  at  once,  but  you  might  as  well  have  looked 
for  a  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay.  He  was  much  disgusted  when 
I  said  quietly,  '  Come  along  and  let's  have  some  breakfast,  and 
then  we'll  see  about  it.' 

There  was  a  single  tree  just  at  the  angle  of  the  river  and  the 
nullah,  on  the  bank  overlooking  both  and  the  kill.  The  lower 
branches  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground ;  but  I  managed 
to  throw  a  '  rheim  '  (a  raw-hide  rope)  over  one,  and  Webb  at 
last,  by  dint  of  hauling  and  our  pushing,  succeeded  in  getting 
up  to  them,  and  by  the  help  of  three  or  four  stout  sticks,  which 
we  cut  and  hauled  up  to  him,  and  a  few  branches  to  put  in  front 
of  him,  he  made  a  very  fair  '  machan.' 

Now  I  eaid,  '  Come  along  down,  and  we'll  get  back  about 
three  o'clock;  and  then  you  can  get  into  the  tree  and  see  if  he 
returns  to  his  kill,  when  you  may  possibly  get  a  shot.' 

He  was  very  good,  and  begged  me  to  take  the  shot;  but  he 
had  never  even  seen  any  '  big  game,'  and  I  had  killed  lots  of 
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tigers,  leopards,  and  other  animals,  and  he  was  so  keen  and 
excited,  it  really  gave  me  more  pleasure  that  he  should  get  the 
shct,  if  it  was  to  be  got,  than  get  it  myself,  though  I  had  never 
killed  a  lion,  and  should  have  much  liked  to  do  so. 

'  Very  well,'  said  he.  '  If  so,  here  I  stick  till  becomes 
back.' 

'  But  he  won't  come  till  between  four  and  five,'  I  said;  '  and 
if  not  then,  not  before  dark;  and  if  not  then,  not  till  to-morrow 
morning.' 

'  I  don't  care;  I  won't  move  if  I  have  to  wait  here  till 
morning.' 

'  But,'  I  said,  '  you  can't  sit  in  that  hot  sun  all  day.  You'll 
get  sunstroke,  and,  if  not,  you'll  be  cramped  to  death  in  that 
tree.' 

However,  he  was  determined,  so  I  handed  him  up  my  Mauser 
rifle  and  some  food,  and  took  his  carbine.  He  had  never  had  a 
Mauser  in  his  hand,  and  I  had  to  explain  the  mechanism  to  him, 
and  he  said  he  understood  it.  I  told  him  I  would  be  back  about 
four;  and,  sinking  the  wind,  so  as  not  to  disturb  Mr.  Leo  if  near, 
I  \i  andered  off  with  the  boy  into  the  jungle  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  but  did  not  get  a  shot,  and  got  back  about  4.30. 

Leaving  the  boy  and  the  ponies  behind  some  bushes  about  one 
hundred  yards  awa}r,  where  we  had  breakfasted,  I  crept  cautiously 
from  bush  to  bush  towards  where  I  saw  Webb,  with  his  back 
to  me,  still  perched  up  in  his  tree,  looking  like  a  huge 
vulture.  I  got  to  the  bank,  from  which  he  was  about  fifty 
yards  away  in  his  tree  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  was  standing 
quietly  behind  a  bush  watching,  when  he  put  his  hand  behind 
his  back  and  motioned,  as  if  he  knew  I  was  there.  Then  he 
slewed  his  body  slowly  half  round  to  the  left  and  put  his  rifle 
up  to  his  shoulder,  pointing  it  towards  the  ground.  Then  he 
took  it  slowly  down  and  slowly  put  it  up  again.  Three  times 
he  did  this,  and  the  fourth  time  there  came  a  report,  and  a 
second  afterwards  a  shout  of  '  Got  him !  ' 

*  Got  what?  '  answered  I. 
'  The  lion,'  he  shouted. 

'  Where  is  he?  ' 

*  About  thirty  yards  from  the  tree.' 

*  Is  he  dead?  '  ' 
'  Yes.' 

4  How  do  you  know?  ' 
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'  He's  on  his  back,  with  one  hind-leg  in  the  air,  and  hasn't 
moved.' 

'  Wait  a  moment,'  I  called,  and,  slipping  down  the  bank, 
ran  across  to  his  side  under  the  tree. 

'  Is  he  still  dead?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Well,  come  out  of  that  tree  and  we'll  go  up  to  him  together. 
I  don't  like  dead  lions;  they  sometimes  come  to  life  again.' 

Poor  Webb !  With  great  difficulty  he  got  off  his  perch  and  a 
little  way  down  the  tree,  when  he  fell  with  a  whump  to  the 
bottom,  where  he  lay  for  a  second.  He  was  so  cramped  with  that 
long  wait  that  he  could  hardly  move.  However,  we  scrambled  up 
the  bank  and  walked  shoulder  to  shoulder  through  the  high  grass. 
There  lay  the  lion  as  he  had  described,  with  one  hind-leg  in  the 
air,  dead.  He  had  taken  him  plumb  between  the  eyes. 

'  What  on  earth  were  you  at?  '  I  asked  him. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  '  I  had  seen  you  and  the  boy  coming  across 
a  glade  a  long  way  off,  and  thought  you  must  be  somewhere 
near,  when  I  saw  the  lion  coming  through  the  bushes — not 
straight  towards  the  kill,  but  away  to  my  left,  and  about  seventy 
yards  off  from  the  tree.  He  was  crouching  along  from  bush 
to  bush,  like  a  great  cat,  with  his  ears  pricked,  stopping  and 
listening.  I  thought  of  shooting  at  him;  but  he  was  coming 
towards  the  tree,  so  I  waited.  When  he  got  where  he  is  now, 
about  thirty  yards  off,  he  stopped,  as  if  he  winded  something, 
and  looked  in  your  direction.  I  made  that  sign  behind  my  back 
in  case  you  were  anywhere  near,  and  raised  my  rifle.  As  I 
moved  he  saw  me,  put  his  ears  back  and  glared  at  me,  and  then 
dropped  flat  on  his  belly  with  his  head  between  his  paws,  staring 
up  at  me.  I  quietly  put  up  my  rifle,  drew  a  bead  between  his 
eyes,  pulled  the  trigger ;  but  the  rifle  did  not  go  off.  I  kept  my 
eyes  on  him,  as  he  also  did  on  me,  and  pushed  the  lock  as  you 
showed  me,  and  tried  again,  with  the  same  result.  Three  times 
I  did  this,  and  he  never  stirred.  I  was  in  despair,  feeling  you 
were  close  by,  and  thinking  he  had  winded  you  or  the  ponies, 
and  might  be  on  you  without  you  knowing  he  was  there.  I  was 
still  looking  at  him  and  fiddling  with  the  bolt,  and  on  the  point 
of  shouting,  "  Look  out,  Colonel;  here's  the  bally  lion,  and  the 
bally  gun  won't  go  off !  "  when  the  lock  seemed  to  shoot  in  with 
a  little  click,  and  I  tried  again  and  got  him  between  the  eyes.' 

The  delight  and  excitement  of  Webb,  who  was  one  of  the 
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keen  cheery  sort,  was  a  real  treat;  and  though  he  admitted  to 
a  terrible  time  in  that  tree,  he  said  he  was  well  repaid.  It  was 
then  getting  dark,  so  we  got  a  lot  of  thorn-bushes  and  covered 
the  carcase  to  keep  off  jackals  and  vultures,  and  started  back. 
Lu3kily  we  had  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  we  followed;  but  we 
had  a  weary  wander  of,  I  should  think,  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles 
in  a  half -moonlight,  over  the  sand  and  stones.  At  last  we 
heard  a  shot  in  the  distance,  and  not  long  after  that,  another, 
and  came  on  our  tents  to  find  it  was  midnight,  and  that  Glover 
ha-1  given  us  up  as  lost,  and  was  occasionally  firing  off  a  gun 
as  a  signal. 

By  daylight  we  were  off  again  to  the  lion,  which  we  found 
untouched.  After  skinning,  we  rolled  up  the  skin  and  put  it 
in  the  shade,  cleaned  and  placed  the  skull  on  a  bit  of  rock  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  leaving  two  black  boys  we  had  picked  up  in  the  jungle 
to  watch  them,  whilst  we  went  off  to  our  horses  under  the  trees 
about  a  hundred  yards  away  to  get  our  breakfast.  When  we  got 
back  we  found  the  lion's  skull  smashed  to  pieces — the  wretched 
boys,  thinking  they  would  also  like  a  meal,  having  split  it  open 
with  their  axes  to  get  at  the  brains,  which  they  had  eaten.  Poor 
Webb !  I  was  sorry  for  him,  losing  that  trophy ;  and,  though 
mad  with  the  boys,  we  could  not  say  or  do  anything,  as  they 
seomed  quite  ignorant  of  having  done  any  wrong.  We  felt  rather 
fools,  too,  for  having  left  them  there. 

We  made  a  long  detour  through  the  jungle  on  our  way  back, 
but  had  no  success.  The  following  day  we  found  some  ostriches, 
which  I  tried  to  stalk,  but  could  only  get  a  long  shot  at  some 
long  necks  above  the  low  jungle,  which  was  all  I  could  see  of  them. 
Webb  rode  them,  and  said  he  got  up  to  and  galloped  alongside 
an  old  cock,  emptying  six  barrels  of  his  revolver  at  him  without 
hitting  him.  We  then  moved  down  through  some  nice  country 
to  the  junction  of  the  big  and  little  Tati  rivers,  as  the  natives 
had  brought  news  of  lions.  We  heard  one  and  saw  the  spoor  of, 
I  think,  two,  and  also  saw  some  sable  antelope  and  hartebeeste, 
without  being  able  to  get  at  them.  Time  was  up,  however,  and 
we  had  to  scuttle  back,  and,  getting  on  to  the  railway,  returned  to 
Mafeking,  to  find  that  the  Boers  had  re-gathered  and  invested 
Br  den-Powell  at  Eustemberg,  from  where  Mahon  relieved  him, 
as  he  had  previously  done  at  Mafeking.  As  we  could  not  get 
th-it  way,  and  the  line  was  re -opened  at  Fourteen  Streams, 
Webb  and  I  returned  to  Kimberley.  From  there  we  trekked 
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across,  via  Paardeberg,  to  Bloemfontein.  En  route,  whilst 
passing  an  old  deserted  farm  on  the  river,  the  banks  of  which 
were  well  wooded,  we  had  an  amusing  little  episode.  Webb  had 
gone  down  towards  the  river  after  some  koorhan  (bustard),  whilst 
I  waited  for  him  with  the  waggon,  when  one  of  his  men  came 
back  for  the  rifle.  I  presently  heard  a  shot,  and,  looking  down 
the  road,  saw  a  grand  old  cock  ostrich  standing  quietly  in  the 
road,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away,  and  Webb  amongst 
the  trees,  stalking  it.  Eealising  at  once  that  it  was  a  tame 
one,  for  shooting  which  there  was  a  heavy  fine,  I  sent  a  man  off 
at  a  gallop  to  stop  him ;  but  he  had  three  shots  at  it,  which  he 
fortunately  missed,  before  the  man  reached  him.  When  he  came 
back  he  said  he  thought  it  was  a  wild  one !  We  inspanned  and 
went  on,  when  our  friend  the  ostrich  met  us  in  the  road  and 
ran  quietly  in  front  of  us  for  about  a  mile  and  a-half,  until  it 
turned  off  on  to  the  veldt.  Whilst  up  on  the  Tati  we  got  a  few 
birds,  such  as  jungle-fowl,  most  excellent  eating;  also  guinea- 
fowl — what  beggars  they  are  to  run! — and  I  once  saw  what  I 
thought  must  be  an  eland,  and  two  or  three  other  varieties  of 
antelope.  We  were  extraordinarily  fortunate  in  coming  across 
and  getting  that  lion,  as  we  had  been  told  there  were  none  about 
there  and  had  not  been  for  some  years ;  but  there  certainly  were 
two,  if  not  three,  there  at  that  time. 

So  ended  our  little  trip ;  and,  considering  that  we  were  short 
of  time,  inadequately  equipped,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  game, 
we  congratulated  ourselves  on  our  luck. 

T.  A.  ST.  QUINTIN. 
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III.— HENKY   SIDGWICK. 

HENRY  SIDGWICK  was  born  in  1838,  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
Headmaster  of  Skipton  Grammar  School.  His  grandfather, 
William  Sidgwick,  was  a  self-made  man,  a  wealthy  cotton- 
spirner,  who  had  married  a  Miss  Benson,  and  thus  my  father, 
Archbishop  Benson,  was  Henry  Sidgwick 's  second  cousin.  The 
other  members  of  the  family  who  survived  infancy  were  William 
Car  •  Sidgwick,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College, 
Arthur  Sidgwick,  a  Rugby  Master,  and  later  Tutor  of  Corpus 
College,  Oxford,  and  my  mother. 

There  was  a  marked  intellectual  bent  in  the  whole  clan. 
I  cnce  made  out  a  careful  record  of  their  performances. 
I  fo  'get  now  the  exact  details,  but  I  think  that  it  came  out  that 
something  like  twelve  members  of  the  united  families  had  taken 
firs! -classes  at  the  University,  and  that  over  twenty  of  them 
had  published  books  of  some  kind  or  another.  I  sent  the 
particulars  to  Sir  Francis  Galton,  in  answer  to  one  of  his 
circulars,  and  he  replied  that  it  was  the  most  remarkable  case 
of  k'ndred  aptitude  that  had  ever  come  under  his  notice. 

Henry  Sidgwick  was  at  school  at  Rugby,  where  his  widowed 
mother  resided.  He  was  not  proficient  in  athletics,  and  lived  a 
ratter  secluded  school-life,  with  the  background  of  a  very  happy 
home-circle.  My  father  was  then  a  Rugby  Master,  and  lived  with 
the  Sidgwicks.  Henry  Sidgwick  went  on  to  Trinity  College, 
Can  bridge,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  as  a  Scholar.  Though  he  had 
a  year  of  ill-health,  he  came  out  as  Senior  Classic  and  a  Wrangler. 
He  vvas  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  Trinity,  and  took  up  the  study 
of  Moral  Philosophy.  He  held. a  College  Lectureship,  and  was 
eventually  made  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  He  married 
in  1876  a  sister  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  and  he  died  in  1900, 
at  the  age  of  sixty- two,  after  a  brief  illness. 

Such  is  the  summary  of  a  life  which,  as  far  as  external 
incidents  go,  must  seem  extremely  uneventful,  though  it  was 
full  of  intellectual  and  social  activities.  Apart  from  his  teaching 

1  Copyright,  1910,  by  Arthur  C.  Benson,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
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and  his  books,  Henry  Sidgwick  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  University.  Much  of  his  time  in  later  years 
was  given  to  the  work  of  the  Psychical  Society,  and  the  investi- 
gation of  spiritualistic  phenomena.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
pioneers  of  women's  education;  and  the  close  of  his  life  was  spent 
at  Newnham  College,  of  which  his  wife  was  the  Principal.  He 
used  to  say  laughingly,  that  he  supposed  he  was  one  of  the  few 
people  in  England  whose  position  in  his  home  was  simply  that 
of  husband  of  the  occupier. 

The  analysis  of  academical  politics  is  an  intricate  business, 
and,  to  outsiders,  a  peculiarly  uninteresting  one.  It  will 
suffice  to  say  that  Sidgwick 's  position  at  Cambridge  was  a 
singular  one.  When  he  first  took  a  hand  in  University  organi- 
sation, he  was  looked  upon  as  rather  an  unpractical  man, 
with  dangerously  subversive  tendencies,  and  with  so  marked 
a  power  of  seeing  both  sides  of  a  question  that  he  could  never 
be  depended  upon  to  follow  a  definite  line.  He  ended  by  being 
one  of  the  most  trusted  and  respected  members  of  the  oligarchy 
which  rules  Cambridge,  distinguished  '  for  public  spirit,  for  fair- 
ness, for  industry  in  investigation,  for  dialectical  skill.'  The 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  held  for  many  years  a  prominent  place 
in  the  administration  of  the  University,  said  that  if  Sidgwick  had 
been  present  at  a  meeting,  and  had  fairly  discussed  a  matter,  the 
members  of  the  particular  Board  at  least  knew  this — that  there 
was  not  any  obviously  better  plan  to  be  conceived,  and  that 
they  had  not  lost  sight  of  any  main  considerations.  Professor 
Henry  Jackson,  replying  to  the  criticism  that  Sidgwick  was  a  man 
who  '  sat  on  the  fence, '  said  that  it  was  a  complete  mistake.  '  The 
man  who  "  sits  on  the  fence  "  is  one  who,  whether  he  has  or  has 
not  definite  convictions,  is  reluctant  to  declare  himself.  .  .  . 
Sidgwick 's  conclusions  were  often  compromises,  and  might  change 
surprisingly;  but  they  were  always  exactly  thought  out,  con- 
fidently affirmed,  and  eagerly  defended.'  At  the  same  time  the 
fact  cannot  be  overlooked  that,  in  matters  of  policy,  Sidgwick's 
mind  was  liable  to  great  and  scrupulous  oscillations,  which 
bewildered  supporters  and  opponents  alike ;  this  arose  partly  from 
a  genuine  and  deep-seated  diffidence,  and  still  more  from  a  con- 
scientious dread  of  not  doing  full  justice  to  the  opinions  of  those 
with  whom  he  began  by  disagreeing. 

Of  his  direct  educational  work  it  may  be  said  that  Henry 
Sidgwick  was  undoubtedly  a  teacher  for  the  few  rather  than  for  the 
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many.  He  once  accepted  a  Mastership  at  Rugby  from  Temple, 
and  wisely  withdrew  his  acceptance.  He  began  his  teaching 
\\ork  by  instructing  the  pass-men  at  Trinity;  and  he  used  to 
toll  an  amusing  story  about  this.  One  evening  at  a  party  he 
saw  one  of  his  class,  who  had  just  taken  his  degree,  making 
his  way  across  the  room,  with  great  diffidence,  to  speak  to  him. 
The  man  drew  near,  and  then  said  that  he  wished  to  express  his 
gratitude  for  Sidgwick's  lectures.  They  were  the  best  lectures, 
be  said,  he  had  ever  attended,  with  the  exception  of  Professor 
Kingsley's  History  lectures ;  and  then,  to  salve  the  wound  which 
riight  have  been  inflicted  by  the  comparison,  he  added :  '  But, 
of  course,  Professor  Kingsley's  lectures  are  intended  to  improve 
the  mind.' 

Sidgwick's  main  work  was  done  in  Moral  Philosophy. 
His  classes  were  never  large,  the  subject  not  being  one  which 
attracted  many  students;  but  the  result  was  that  the 
cuality  was  high,  so  that  for  years  he  had  in  his  hands  the 
opportunity  of  affecting  and  forming  perhaps  the  most  subtle 
end  lucid  minds  of  the  successive  Cambridge  generations. 
The  names  of  Maitland,  of  Archdeacon  Cunningham,  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  may  serve  as  instances  of  men  who  recognised 
in  Sidgwick  the  most  inspiring  intellectual  force  they  had  ever 
encountered.  As  a  teacher  he  was  admirably  patient  and  sym- 
pathetic, made  the  kindliest  efforts  to  overcome  shyness,  to  elicit 
u  statement  of  difficulties  genuinely  felt,  and  thought  no  time 
wasted  in  making  an  intricacy  clear.  His  pupils  learnt  from 
him  to  be  transparently  honest  and  sincere  in  thought,  and  left 
him  determined  that  they  would  suspect  dogmatism,  banish  pre- 
possessions, and  arrive  stedfastly  at  conclusions,  however  much 
they  might  dread  or  dislike  the  results.  Above  all,  he  had  not 
the  least  desire  to  make  disciples  or  to  enforce  opinions — '  I 
would  not  if  I  could,'  he  said,  'and  I  could  not  if  I  would, 
;;ay  anything  which  would  make  philosophy — my  philosophy — 

popular.'     It  is  difficult  to  summarise  his  work  as  an  original 

vriter,  or  to  make  any  forecast  of  the  value  which  posterity  may 
attach  to  his  books.  What  constitutes  the  chief  difficulty  is  that 
he  was  intensely  interested  in  the  practical  problems  of  his  day, 

ooth  ethical  and  political;  but  public  discussion  shifts  its 
"hannel,  and  an  appeal  to  principles,  which  appear  inevitable  and 

ill-important  in  one  decade,  seems  a  barren  and  unsubstantial 
argument  in  the  next.  It  is,  too,  perhaps  true  to  say  that  his 
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historical  sense  was  not  strong,  and  that  his  metaphysical  mind 
tried  to  measure  by  ratios  and  modes  what  is  incapable  of  being 
measured  by  these  means.     So  I  will  leave  his  books  to  justify 
themselves;  their  lucidity  and  thoroughness  are  indisputable, 
and  they  contained,  in  certain  directions,  for  his  own  genera- 
tion, the  maximum  of  attainable  and  communicable  truth.    It  may 
be  said,  speaking  generally,  that  Sidgwick  envied  the  faith  that 
issued  in  action.     But  he  felt  still  more  strongly  that  the  time 
had  not  come  in  philosophy  to  formulate  conclusions;  that  the 
philosopher    was    still    feeling    his    way,    and    that    the    only 
enthusiasm  he  could  dare  to  nourish  was  the  ardour  of  the  quest. 
He  felt  himself  bound  upon  a  narrow  path  and  upon  an  uncertain 
journey.     The  one  hope  was  to  be  perfectly  sincere  with  himself, 
and  to  do  analytical  work,  however  unproductive,  which  would 
not  need  to  be  done  again.    The  same  principle  actuated  him  in 
his  work  for  the  Psychical  Society.       There  was  current  an 
immense  mass  of  vague  records  and  fluid  traditions  of  abnormal 
experiences,  loosely  believed  to  be  supernatural.     There  might  or 
there  might  not  be  definite  truth  underlying  these  stories,  which 
might  possibly  even  afford  scientific  evidence  of  the  continuance 
of  the  life  of  the  soul.     But  Sidgwick  had  no  desire  to  welcome 
or  anticipate  indications  of  this  for  his  own  personal  satisfaction. 
He  rather  determined  patiently  to  wade  through  the  mud,  to  sift 
the  rubbish-heaps  of  human  imagination,  to  explore  the  dreariest, 
most  humiliating,  most  diseased  province  of  human  thought,  the 
craving  after  self -persuasion,  the  hysterical  self-deception,  the 
yielding  to  delusive  terrors,  the  exaggerations  of  morbid  hallu- 
cinations.    His  aim  in  all  this  was  not  the  desire  to  say,  '  Am  I 
justified  in  believing  this  to  be  true?  '  but  '  Am  I  justified  in 
believing  that  I  have  excluded  all  possibilities  of  deception?  ' 
The  eventual  result  is  that  certain  scientific  probabilities  are  slowly 
emerging,  that  much  hasty  theorising  has  been  shown  to  be 
unsound,  and  that  many  mysterious  phenomena  have  been  traced 
to  their  material  original. 

Henry  Sidgwick  always  seemed  to  me  to  belong,  both  in 

Mnperament  and  in  appearance,  to  the  type  of  the  Sage      He 

so  wise  and  mild  and  benignant !     He  took  people  as  he  found 

m,  talked  as  graciously  and  as  dexterously  to  the  youngest  and 

east  conspicuous  as  to  the  learned  and  famous.     He  seemed  to 

)th  his  duty  and  his  pleasure  to  do  his  best  for  the  enter- 
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tainment  of  the  adjacent  person,  whoever  it  might  be,  not  to  seek 
for  congenial  and  appreciative  people;  and  in  a  mixed  company 
he  seemed  never  to  suffer  from  the  temptation,  to  which  I  have 
known  virtuous  men  of  eminence  to  succumb,  to  gravitate  secretly 
but  surely,  as  by  some  hidden  attraction,  into  the  proximity  of 
other  men  of  eminence.  He  must  have  taken  care,  no  doubt,  to 
select  suitable  topics,  because  his  topics  always  seemed  appropriate 
to  the  company;  but  the  scaffolding  of  the  building  was  never 
visible  :  it  appeared  to  be  but  a  stream  of  easy  talk,  of  light  cast 
upon  common  things,  so  that  they  shone  transfigured.  He  used 
to  say  that  he  had  in  early  days  been  very  shy,  but  that,  realising 
that  it  was  a  social  duty  to  talk,  he  had  determined  always  to  talk, 
whether  he  had  anything  to  say  or  not.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  literal  observance  of  this  rule  would  tend  in  all  cases 
to  social  ease ;  but  with  him  it  manifested  itself  in  a  quiet 
geniality,  which  was  so  natural  and  so  self-possessed  that  it  made 
the  shyest  interlocutor  natural  too.  He  was  more  than  ready,  too,, 
to  follow  a  lead.  He  did  not  soliloquise,  nor  monopolise  the  talk ; 
there  was  no  sense  of  performance  about  it.  He  had  the  art  of 
weighing  and  appreciating  the  simplest  reply,  and  the  spontaneous 
and  kindly  attention  he  gave  to  any  contribution  to  the  conver- 
sation was  of  itself  subtly  flattering.  He  liked  to  elicit  opinion, 
and  could  give  the  crudest  sentiment  a  deft  twist  that  made  the 
author  of  it  rate  his  own  conversational  powers  more  highly.  One 
left  his  society,  feeling  indeed  that  he  had  talked  well,  but  also 
feeling  that  one  had  oneself  made  solid  additions  to  the  talk,  and 
affected  the  line  of  argument.  For  instance,  he  was  often  with  us 
at  Addington,  and  I  used  to  feel  that  my  father,  much  as  he  loved 
Henry  Sidgwick,  had  a  sort  of  terrified  disapproval  of  his  habits  of 
thought.  But  though  the  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  was  alien  to 
Sidgwick,  his  talk  with  my  father  was  mainly  on  ecclesiastical 
lines ;  and  he  seemed  anxious  to  learn,  for  sympathetic  reasons 
and  not  for  controversial  purposes,  the  current  tendencies 
of  Anglican  thought  and  activity.  '  I  am  always  impressed 
here/  he  wrote  at  Addington  in  1885,  '  with  a  strange  sense  of 
the  vitality  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  its  power  of  functioning 
intellectually  and  morally  in  the  atmosphere  of  modern  scientific 
and  social  thought.  At  Cambridge  I  get  into  the  way  of  regarding 
it  as  something  that  once  was  alive  and  growing,  but  now  exists 
merely  because  it  is  a  pillar  or  buttress  of  uncertain  value  in  a 
complicated  edifice  that  no  one  wants  just  now  to  take  to  pieces. 
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Here,  however,  I  feel  rather  as  if  I  were  contemplating  a  big  fish 
out  of  water,  propelling  itself  smoothly  and  gaily  on  the  high 
road.'  The  above  extract  is  highly  characteristic  of  him,  in  its 
humorous  detachment,  and  in  its  anxiety  to  see  the  inner  spirit  of 
an  institution,  even  though  it  was  on  lines  antagonistic  to  his  own 
ideas.  But  I  realised  early,  by  some  sort  of  unconscious  divina- 
tion, that  there  existed  a  sense  of  disappointment  and  even  dis- 
approval in  my  father's  mind  about  my  uncle.  My  father  was  to 
the  bottom  of  his  soul  an  ecclesiastic.  He  realised,  as  few  people 
I  have  ever  known  did,  the  vital  force  of  religion,  the  beautiful 
traditions  and  poetical  appeal  of  Christianity,  as  interpreted  and 
developed  by  the  Church.  Thus,  though  the  tie  between  the  two 
was  deep  rather  than  close,  my  father  could  never  quite  banish 
from  his  mind  the  thought  that  Henry  Sidgwick's  brilliance  and 
consummate  reasonableness  might  sow  the  seeds  of  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  us  children;  and  though  he  loved  him  truly  and 
respected  him  infinitely,  he  could  not  but  regard  him  as  a  very 
formidable  antagonist  to  the  cause  which  he  himself  had  most 
deeply  at  heart.  There  was  just  this  amount  of  gene  between 
the  two — that  there  was  a  large  province  of  thought  which  had  to 
be  tacitly  ignored.  My  father  had  no  intention  of  discussing 
religious  questions  with  Sidgwick,  while  Sidgwick  had  no 
sort  of  wish  to  initiate  discussion.  But  when  the  two 
were  once  securely  launched  upon  a  safe  subject,  such  as 
literature  or  Cambridge  reminiscences,  the  give-and-take  was 
delicious. 

I  shall  never  forget  an  evening  spent  at  Hillside,  the 
Sidgwicks'  Cambridge  house,  in  my  early  undergraduate  days. 
It  was  a  small  party,  and  the  principal  guests  were  Professor 
Seeley  and  Lord  Bowen.  It  always  remains  in  my  mind  as 
the  most  brilliant  conversation  I  have  ever  heard.  Seeley 
came  out  of  his  shell,  and  talked  shrewdly  and  paradoxically, 
with  the  air  and  mien  of  a  comfortable  abbe.  Bowen,  whose 
appearance,  I  know  not  why,  reminded  me  of  an  intelligent 
Board-school  master,  was  no  doubt  the  most  attractive  talker  of 
the  three,  because  of  the  extraordinary  power  of  transition  that  he 
possessed.  His  humour  was  entrancing— so  delicate  and  so  lam- 
bent ;  and  he  was  able,  too,  to  express  deep  emotion,  without  the 
least  sense  of  incongruity  or  affectation.  But  even  so,  I  remember 
feeling  that  my  uncle  carried  off  the  palm,  because  his  talk  seemed 
so  entirely  uncalculated,  and  devised— though  that  is  hardly  the 
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right  word,  because  there  was  no  touch  of  artificiality  about 
it — to  draw  out  and  set  off  the  brilliance  of  his  guests. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  I  remember  a  party  at  Cambridge, 
at  which  a  lady  was  present  whom  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
ask,  but  who  was  little  used  to  social  functions.  She  suffered  at 
first  from  obvious  nervousness ;  but  it  fell  to  Henry  Sidgwick  to 
take  her  in  to  dinner,  and  he  began  to  talk  to  her  at  once  about 
the  education  of  her  children.  The  bait  proved  incredibly  suc- 
cessful :  it  was  probably  the  only  subject  in  the  world  on  which 
she  had  both  views  and  experience ;  and  she  left  the  house  with 
the  manifest  consciousness  of  having  had  an  agreeable  evening, 
having  held  her  own  with  an  eminent  man,  and  having  appeared 
in  the  light  of  a  brilliant  educational  theorist,  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  having  been  enabled  to  put  her  theories  to  a 
practical  test. 

Yet  Sidgwick,  too,  had  his  social  crises  to  endure.  He  used 
to  say  that  once,  at  an  evening  party,  his  hostess  brought  up  to 
him  a  young  and  beautiful  damsel,  like  Iphigenia  to  the  altar, 
and  said,  '  Mr.  Sidgwick,  here  is  a  young  lady  who  wishes  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  presented  to  you.'  The  maiden  stared 
at  him  with  wide  and  fawnlike  eyes,  while  he  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  think  of  something  appropriate  and  impressive  to  say.  When 
at  last  a  thought  came  into  his  mind,  he  said  that  he  realised 
that  it  would  have  sufficed  if  it  had  been  said  earlier,  but  that 
after  so  long  a  pause  something  more  striking  was  required.  The 
same  terrible  process  continued,  thoughts  arriving  belatedly  and 
each  of  inadequate  weight,  till  at  last  the  hostess,  observing  the 
imbroglio,  came  and  led  the  young  lady  away  again,  without  a 
word  having  passed  between  the  pair.  The  memory  of  this  was 
so  haunting,  Sidgwick  said,  that  he  at  once  set  to  and  devised 
a  remark,  which  he  claimed  would  be  appropriate  interesting 
and  amusing,  on  any  occasion,  at  any  hour,  to  any  person  of 
any  age  sex  or  nation.  But  he  refused  ever  to  part  with  so 
precious  a  talisman,  and  the  secret  was  never  known. 

He  had  a  wonderful  verbal  memory,  and  could  quote  copiously 
and  accurately.  He  told  us  once  that  he  had  discovered  a  method 
of  defying  sea-sickness  on  a  Channel  crossing — which  was  to  take 
his  stand  in  some  secluded  part  of  the  vessel,  and  to  pour  out 
audibly  and  rhetorically  his  repertory  of  English  verse,  accom- 
panying it  with  a  good  deal  of  emphatic  gesticulation.  He  said 
that  he  could  go  on  repeating  poetry  continuously,  if  he  did 
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not  force  the  pace,  for  about  a  couple  of  hours.  I  believe  that 
the  first  experiment  was  successful,  and  that  he  secured  immunity 
from  nausea.  But  he  said  that,  the  second  time  that  he  tried 
it,  he  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  officers,  with  a  message 
from  the  captain  begging  him  to  desist,  on  the  ground  that  some 
of  the  lady  passengers  were  frightened  by  his  behaviour,  being 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  mentally  deranged.  He  com- 
plied with  the  request,  and,  deprived  of  its  intellectual  prophy- 
lactic, his  brain  succumbed  to  physical  sensations. 

But  part  of  the  charm  of  his  literary  talk,  of  which  I  had 
considerable  experience,  was  that  he  could  and  did  illustrate 
his  points  with  apt  and  beautiful  quotations,  most  feelingly 
delivered.  As  a  rule  people  who  can  quote  authors  at  length 
can  rarely  be  persuaded  to  desist.  One  of  the  most  tiresome  con- 
versations I  have  ever  heard  was  one  that  took  place  between 
two  accurate  phonetic  men,  lovers  of  Dickens;  and  as  Carlyle 
said  of  Coleridge's  talk,  to  sit  still  and  be  pumped  into  never  can 
be  an  exhilarating  process.  While  on  the  other  hand,  the  men 
who  have  a  critical  appreciation  of  an  author  can  seldom  support 
their  arches  on  solid  piers  of  evidence,  and  still  less  produce  that 
evidence  with  dramatic  or  lyrical  emphasis. 

I  always  felt  that  the  intellectual  side  of  Henry  Sidgwick's 
mind  overbalanced  and  cast  into  the  shade  the  poetical  and 
imaginative  side.  He  wrote  a  few  lyrics  which  are  felicitous 
and  moving,  and  I  have  heard  him  confess  that  he  sincerely 
envied  the  poetical  vocation.  He  had  too  a  really  wonderful  gift 
for  improvising  stories,  which  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  exercise 
for  us  as  children.  I  can  remember  even  now  the  details  of 
the  story  of  the  King  who  was  haunted  by  a  gnat-like  voice  in 
his  ear  that  said  '  Dig,'  and  when  at  last  he  yielded  to  the  sug- 
gestion, and  found  an  abundance  of  curious  things,  said  'Deeper,' 
till  at  last  he  came  to  a  room  where  everything  was  green.  It 
was  a  story  of  epical  volume,  and  a  chapter  was  always  ready 
for  us.  And  I  can  still  recollect  the  thrill  with  which  I  once 
realised,  as  a  small  boy  in  my  grandmother's  house  at  Kugby, 
the  blissful  fact  that  everyone  else  in  the  house  but  Uncle  Henry 
and  myself  was  going  out  to  dinner;  how  I  stole  upon  his 
secure  hour,  and  demanded  that  the  story  of  the  Green  Room 
should  be  finished;  how  he  put  his  book  aside  with  a  laugh,  and, 
while  I  played  with  the  buttons  of  his  waistcoat,  the  strange  and 
beautiful  denouement  unrolled  itself— so  that  for  a  day  at  least 
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I  was  in  the  proud  position,  among  my  envious  brothers  and 
sisters,  of  knowing  what  had  really  happened,  and  withholding 
the  information. 

In  appearance,  in  later  years,  Henry  Sidgwick  was  the  only 
man  I  have  ever  seen  who  had  something  of  the  nobleness  of 
mien,  the  kindly  dignity,  and  the  unapproachable  antiquity  of 
the  elders  in  Blake's  designs  of  the  Book  of  Job.  He  wore  his 
massed  hair  rather  long,  in  ambrosial  waves,  like  a  Greek  god. 
His  beard,  of  fine  silky  texture  and  irregular  outline,  seemed  to 
flow  liquidly  from  his  face  rather  than  to  have  been  applied  to 
it.  As  a  rule,  a  man  with  so  full  a  beard  seems  either  embar- 
rassed by  it  or  involved  in  it,  and  to  peep  from  its  tangled  brake 
like  a  face  from  a  bush.  But  with  him  it  adorned  and  amplified 
his  finely  chiselled  features,  his  great  brow,  and  clear-cut  nose. 
He  was  small  of  stature,  and  had  very  delicate  hands,  which  he 
used  much  in  gestures  that  were  elucidatory  rather  than  em- 
phatic. He  often  played  with  his  beard,  stroking  it  or  lifting 
it  to  his  face.  His  features  in  repose,  with  the  uplifted  eyebrows, 
had  a  pensive,  almost  melancholy  air.  But  this  was  transfigured 
in  talk  by  the  sweetest  and  most  childlike  of  smiles.  His  voice 
was  soft  and  high-pitched,  and  had  at  times  a  note  of  weariness 
about  it.  But  he  could  modulate  it  very  beautifully  for  emphasis 
or  emotional  effect;  while  his  reciting  of  poetry  was  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  and  enchanting  things  I  ever  heard.  He  began 
in  a  high  chant,  with  a  rich  rhetorical  cadence.  May  I  confess 
that  it  seldom  failed  to  bring  tears  to  my  eyes,  perhaps  not  less 
because  at  the  end  of  a  quotation  I  have  often  seen  the  water 
stand  in  his  own?  His  stammer  was  well  known,  but  he  had  so 
trained  himself  to  disregard  it,  that  he  never  gave  any  sense  of 
awkwardness  or  of  delay  to  his  hearers.  He  used  to  throw  his  head 
back  to  disengage  an  unruly  consonant,  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
impediment  became  a  positive  ornament  to  his  talk,  enabling  him 
to  bring  out  a  point  with  a  quaint  and  charming  emphasis. 

He  had,  too,  many  little  attractive  mannerisms.  It  used  to 
be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  how  daintily  and  leisurely  he  manipu- 
lated his  food,  with  a  sort  of  bird-like  selection.  He  had,  too,  an 
absent-mindedness  which  is  to  me  an  invariable  charm,  because 
it  gives  a  sense  of  tranquil  absorption  in  a  train  of  thought,  a 
quiet  aloofness  from  mundane  things.  He  was  sensitive  about 
this,  and  disliked  feeling  that  he  had  behaved  in  an  unusual 
manner.  I  remember  once,  when  he  was  staying  with  us  at 
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Truro,  he  was  standing  at  the  end  of  breakfast  on  the  hearth  - 
rug,  sipping  his  tea  and  discussing  some  subject  with  great 
animation.  The  bell  rang  for  chapel,  and  he  walked  down 
the  dark  passage  with  us,  continuing  his  talk,  holding  the  cup  in 
one  hand  and  emphasising  his  points  with  the  spoon  in  the  other. 
Not  until  he  had  taken  his  place  in  the  stalls  did  he  become  aware 
that  he  was  acting  in  an  unaccustomed  manner.  I  remember 
his  look  of  sudden  bewilderment,  and  his  relief  when  the  sympa- 
thetic butler,  who  had  been  awaiting  his  opportunity,  came  up 
and  with  a  deferential  bow  removed  the  cup,  as  though  it  were 
a  semi-ecclesiastical  ceremony. 

He  was  wholly  indifferent  to  dress,  but  contrived,  by  a  sort  of 
natural  dignity  and  grace,  to  look  well  in  whatever  he  wore.  He 
affected  a  large  black  soft  hat  of  a  clerical  type,  or  on  state  occa- 
sions a  tall  hat.  He  was  always  a  conspicuous  figure.  In 
Cambridge  the  most  characteristic  thing  about  him  was  that  he 
frequently  ran  in  the  street,  even  in  cap  and  gown.  This  had 
its  origin  in  his  being  told  by  his  doctor  to  take  more  exercise, 
and  advised  to  ride;  he  pleaded  lack  of  time,  but  on  eliciting 
the  fact  that  running  was  better  exercise  than  walking,  he  deter- 
mined to  put  as  much  exercise  as  possible  into  necessary  transits. 
He  put  in  'Who's  Who,'  under  the  head  of  his  recreations, 
'  Novel-reading  and  a  little  walking  ' ;  but  he  was  not  deficient 
in  agility,  and  I  remember  him  as  a  very  keen  and  perfectly 
efficient  lawn-tennis  player. 

One  characteristic  of  him  was  his  apparently  invariable  cheer- 
fulness. He  laughed  often,  a  low,  musical,  rather  lazy  laugh, 
which  gave  a  sense  of  great  contentment.  His  diary  is  rather 
a  melancholy  record;  but  this  was  not  at  all  the  case  with  his 
talk,  which  was  always  light,  humorous,  and  comfortable.  He 
talked  a  good  deal  about  himself,  his  views  and  experiences; 
but  this  never  gave  the  least  impression  of  egotism  :  what  he 
said  about  himself  seemed  always  said  by  way  of  comparison, 
or  in  confirmation  of  the  experiences  of  others.  And  then  one 
had  a  sense  of  intimacy  in  all  one's  talks  with  him;  he  gave 
himself ;  he  was  never  aloof  or  impersonal.  Some  eminent 
philosophers  whom  I  have  known  never  seemed  to  be  really 
there.  Their  voices  whispered  drily  of  mortal  things,  but  one 
felt  that  what  they  said  was  merely  like  rain  dropping  from 
clouds  which  sailed  above  the  earth,  and  evacuated  expressions 
rather  than  mingled  with  life.  But  Henry  Sidgwick  was  always 
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intensely  human,  interested  in  his  circle,  taking  his  part,  anxious 
to  establish  communication  with  fellow-travellers,  as  merry  and 
wise  as  old  Master  Gaius  in  the  Pilgrim's  hostel.  He  never 
gave  the  sense  of  being  preoccupied  in  important  work,  but 
anxious,  not  on  principle  but  by  instinct,  to  join  in  anything 
that  was  going  forward. 

I  remember  being  once  deeply  touched,  just  after  I  left 
Cambridge,  by  something  that  he  said  to  me.  He  made  me  a 
gentle  apology  for  not  having  seen  more  of  me  as  an  under- 
graduate. I  did  see  him,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  fairly  often,  being 
every  now  and  then  bidden  to  come  and  lunch  with  him  in  his 
rooms  in  College  at  the  end  of  his  morning's  work,  or  dining 
at  Hillside.  But  he  added  that  he  had  always  known  and  felt 
that  my  father  was  uneasy  about  his  possible  influence  on  my 
religious  views,  and  that  he  had  therefore  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  not  raise  such  questions  at  all,  and  that  he  would 
not  encourage  me  to  discuss  such  things;  and  that  this  had 
ended  in  his  seeing  less  of  me  than  he  had  wished.  He  added 
that  he  hoped  that  I  should  not  misunderstand  it,  or  put  it 
down  in  any  way  to  a  lack  of  affection ;  for  indeed  it  was  rather 
the  reverse.  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  heard  such  a  thing 
said  more  feelingly  and  delicately,  and  it  gave  me  a  sense  of 
justice  and  high-mindedness  which  was  intensely  impressive. 

Let  me  frankly  admit  that  I  always  have  considered  the 
case  of  Henry  Sidgwick  to  be  a  difficult  one  for  anyone  to 
meet,  who  claims  that  a  particular  religious  faith  or  a  particular 
religious  denomination  monopolises  the  production  of  a  special 
type  of  character.  Henry  Sidgwick  was  brought  up  in  orthodox 
Christianity;  he  was  a  devout  and  convinced  Christian  as  a 
boy;  he  Had  a  more  or  less  definite  intention  of  taking  Orders. 
These  tendencies  were  fostered  both  in  his  own  home,  where 
his  mother  was  a  devout  High  Church  woman,  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type,  and  still  more  by  my  father,  whose  influence 
over  Henry  Sidgwick  at  an  impressionable  time  was  very  great. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  imagine  that  he  ever  submitted  himself 
in  his  life  so  completely  to  the  dominance  of  a  single  per- 
sonality as  he  did  to  my  father's.  He  speaks  of  my  father's 
1  unquestioned  rule  '  over  his  mind  in  his  school-days  and  early 
undergraduate  time  :  '  When  I  did  what  he  advised  ...  it  was 
not  from  awe  of  him  and  fear  of  blame,  but  from  a  conviction 
that  he  was  right  and  a  desire  to  be  like  him/ 
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Yet  he  gave  up  all  dogmatic  faith.  While  in  later  life  he 
grew  to  regard  Christianity,  from  the  sociological  point  of  view, 
as  indispensable  and  irreplaceable,  he  said  that  he  found  it 
'  more  and  more  incomprehensible  how  anyone  whom  I  feel 
really  akin  to  myself  in  intellectual  habits  and  culture  can 
possibly  find  his  religion  in  it.  My  own  alienation  from  it  is 
all  the  stronger  because  it  is  so  purely  intellectual.'  He  goes 
on  to  say,  '  I  am  glad  that  so  many  superior  people  are  able 
to  become  clergymen,  but  I  am  less  and  less  able  to  understand 
how  the  result  is  brought  about  in  so  many  thoroughly  sincere 
and  disinterested  and  able  minds.' 

To  speak  with  entire  candour,  the  difficulty  with  him  was 
to  base  any  system  of  religion  upon  alleged  facts,  which  he  could 
not  test,  and  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  true.  He  felt 
that  in  a  matter  of  such  infinite  and  vast  importance  as  sub- 
scribing to  an  ontological  explanation  of  the  universe,  he  could 
not  possibly  found  an  active  faith  upon  assumptions  which  he 
thought  so  unwarrantable. 

And  yet  I  have  always  considered  Henry  Sidgwick  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  the  one  man  I  have  known  who,  if  he  had  been  a 
Christian,  would  have  been  selected  as  almost  uniformly  exhibit- 
ing perhaps  the  most  typical  Christian  qualities.  He  was  so 
sincere,  so  simple-minded,  so  unselfish,  so  sympathetic,  so 
utterly  incapable  of  meanness  or  baseness,  so  guileless,  so  patient, 
of  so  crystalline  a  purity  and  sweetness  of  character,  that  he  is 
one  of  the  few  men  to  whom  I  could  honestly  apply  in  the  highest 
sense  the  word  '  saint.' 

I  have  heard  this  particular  point  discussed  by  some  who  knew 
him  and  loved  him,  and  deeply  regretted  his  dissidence  from 
Christian  beliefs.  I  have  heard  it  deliberately  said  by  one  such, 
that  his  Christianity  was  so  instinctive,  by  inheritance  and  tem- 
perament and  education,  that  it  could  not  be  uprooted  by  what 
was  a  merely  intellectual  scepticism.  But  if  the  deliberate 
abnegation  of  a  particular  form  of  religious  faith  is  attended  by 
no  sort  of  moral  deterioration ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  character 
year  by  year  grows  stronger  and  purer,  more  devoted  and 
unselfish,  and  at  the  same  time  no  less  appreciative  of  the  moral 
effect  of  a  definite  belief,  it  becomes  impossible  to  say  that  such 
qualities  can  only  spring  from  a  vital  and  genuine  acceptance  of 
certain  dogmas.  Dogmas  are,  after  all,  intellectual  things,  and 
some  of  the  best  Christians  I  have  ever  known  would  have  been 
unable  to  explain,  if  indeed  they  could  have  correctly  repeated, 
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the  clauses  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  I  have  indeed  often  wondered 
whether  the  acceptance  of  dogma  is  not  rather  a  symptom  of 
spiritual  affinity  than  a  cause  of  spiritual  progress,  a  case  in  fact 
of  the  anima  naturaliter  Christiana.  Indeed,  I  say  frankly  that 
though  the  spiritual  ideas  of  Christianity  seem  to  me  the  highest 
and  noblest  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  or  is  indeed  likely 
to  see,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  believe  that,  of  the 
various  Christian  denominations,  we  should  find,  if  we  knew  all, 
that  one  is  in  possession  of  the  exact-truth  of  the  matter,  and 
that  all  others  are  in  error ;  and  why  I  should  myself  claim  to 
be  an  Anglican,  is  because  the  Anglican  Communion  appears 
to  me  to  have  the  note  of  Christian  liberty  in  a  higher  degree 
than  any  other  Christian  denomination. 

Henry  Sidgwick's  agnosticism  was  not  militant,  and  had  no 
touch  of  proselytism  about  it.  He  wrote  to  my  mother  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  after  a  discussion  of  religious  matters :  '  You 
see,  I  do  not  want  to  bring  you  to  my  position.  I  am  not  sorry 
exactly  to  be  in  the  position  myself;  it  has  grave  defects  and 
disadvantages,  but  I  feel  in  a  way  suited  for  it;  I  regard  it 
as  an  inevitable  point  in  the  process  of  thought,  and  take  it 
as  a  soldier  takes  a  post  of  difficulty.  But  I  cannot  take  the 
responsibility  of  drawing  anyone  else  to  it — though  neither  can 
I  take  the  responsibility  of  placing  obstacles  in  the  way.'  He 
realised  to  the  full  the  eager  hopefulness  that  would  naturally 
result  from  the  vivid  acceptance  of  a  comprehensive  and  definite 
faith.  And  he  kept,  as  he  once  wrote,  strict  silence  with 
regard  to  theology,  because,  while  he  could  not  discover  an 
adequate  rational  basis  for  the  Christian  hope  of  happy  im- 
mortality, he  felt  that  the  loss  of  such  a  hope  from  the  minds 
of  average  human  beings,  as  now  constituted,  would  be  an  evil 
of  which  he  could  not  pretend  to  measure  the  extent ;  he  thought, 
indeed,  that  a  dissolution  of  the  existing  social  order  might  follow 
the  loss  of  such  an  ideal.  But  his  own  private  belief  was  that 
humanity  was  growing  more  sympathetic,  and  that  the  more 
that  this  sympathy  increased,  the  more  would  the  results  of 
human  action  on  other  human  beings  supply  adequate  motives 
for  goodness  of  conduct,  and  render  the  expectation  of  personal 
immortality  and  of  the  actual  truth  of  Christian  dogma  less 
important.  He  was  disposed  to  question  the  validity  of  spiritual 
experience.  He  thought  that  just  as  a  vision  of  the  Virgin  or 
of  a  saint  appearing  to  a  contemplative  anchorite  might  be 
subjective,  so  he  believed  that  the  gain  in  moral  strength,  the 
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accession  of  life-giving  hope,  the  tranquillisation  of  selfish 
desires  which  seemed  to  come  as  an  answer  to  prayer,  might 
be  subjective  too. 

What  has  always  appeared  to  me  so  beautiful  about  his  attitude 
was  the  utter  absence  from  it  of  any  sense  of  intellectual  contempt 
or  mental  impatience.  To  him  the  man  who  was  conscious  of 
spiritual  experience  was  simply  enviable.  But  he  never  tried  to 
prove  that  this  was  a  sign  of  intellectual  inferiority.  He  had 
far  too  much  respect  for  others'  convictions,  and  tenderness  for 
their  aims  and  needs,  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  sceptic  often  treats 
it — as  a  case  of  dangerous  and  perverse  illusion  from  which  he 
must  try  to  rescue  victims.  And  thus  Sidgwick  exhibited  the  truest 
kind  of  tolerance,  very  far  from  the  dogmatism  that  masquerades 
under  the  guise  of  tolerance  and  is  intolerant  of  any  form  of 
spiritual  assertion.  He  knew  only  too  well  the  unhappy  isolation 
of  the  intellectual  life.  He  saw  as  it  were  the  happy  flock  inside 
the  fold,  and  himself  outside.  But  this  did  not  lead  him,  as 
it  often  leads  a  jealous  sceptic,  to  desire  at  all  costs  to  break 
down  the  security  of  the  shielding  wall,  even  though  he  could 
not  so  far  sacrifice  his  sense  of  truth,  his  own  patient  analysis 
of  actuality,  as  either  to  pretend  to  himself  or  to  others  that 
he  was  within,  or  to  express  his  belief,  with  a  sympathetic 
compromise,  that  the  security  of  wall  and  gate  might  somehow 
turn  out  to  be  an  objective  one ! 

In  early  days,  before  he  made  up  his  mind  to  resign  his 
Fellowship — the  acceptance  of  which  involved  at  that  time  a 
formal  expression  of  belief  in  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  Church 
of  England — he  sometimes  spoke  with  bitterness  of  his  position, 
because  he  felt  a  sense  of  insincerity  about  it :  'I  am 
so  bankrupt  of  most  things  men  desire,  that  I  would  at  least 
have  a  sort  of  savings-bank  pittance  of  honesty  ...  to  be  a 
humbug  in  one  thing  is  to  make  a  terrible  breach  in  the  citadel 
of  morality.  .  .  .  You  see  the  greatest  humbug  of  all  is  to 
pretend  I  do  these  things  for  the  sake  of  my  mother.  I  wish 
to  heaven  I  did !  Then  had  I  been  a  better  man.  ...  At  any 
rate,  says  Trevelyan,  do  something;  sound  advice;  but  some- 
thing has  hamstrung  me.' 

But  after  he  had  resigned  his  Fellowship,  thereby  sacrificing 
a  competence  and  a  position,  these  spectres  were  laid,  the 
clausum  pectore  volnus  was  healed.  Henceforward  his  wise  and 
serene  tolerance,  the  reward  of  his  utter  unworldliness,  grew 
and  increased. 
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And  yet  the  record  of  his  life  as  a  whole,  with  all  its  subtlety 
and  sense,  its  kindliness  and  sympathy,  tends  to  give  an  impres- 
sion of  sadness,  of  endurance,  almost  of  conscious  failure,  and 
of  disappointment  gently  borne.  Speaking  generally,  one  would 
not  much  relish  a  biography  which  gave  one  an  impression  of 
conscious  success ;  but  the  lives  of  successful  men,  as  a  rule,  give 
the  sense  of  active  interest  and  unconscious  happiness,  with  here 
and  there  perhaps  a  touch  of  sorrow  and  gloom.  But  the  life 
of  Henry  Sidgwick,  judged  by  ordinary  standards,  may  be  con- 
sidered successful,  if  it  is  success  to  be  famous,  to  be  influential, 
to  be  respected,  honoured,  and  loved ;  and  thus  one  finds  oneself 
wondering  what  it  was  that  he  hoped  to  do  which  he  did  not  do, 
and  why  there  should  be  a  feeling  of  a  shadow  and  a  burden 
often  urgently  present  and  seldom  very  far  away.  There  were 
the  materials  for  happiness,  one  would  have  thought,  in  the  life 
of  a  man  who  found  apparently  the  life  for  which  he  was  best 
suited,  whose  prosperity  was  on  the  whole  uninterrupted,  who 
lived  upon  equal  terms  with  the  most  interesting  figures  of  the 
day,  whose  career  was  never  hampered  by  any  serious  ill-health 
or  untoward  circumstance,  who  never  fell  and  bled  among  the 
thorns  of  life,  who  never  succumbed  to  any  base  or  mean  temp- 
tation, who  carried  out  a  programme  of  work  with  the  approval 
and  admiration  of  all  concerned.  If  this  is  not  a  happy  life, 
where  can  a  happy  life  be  found? 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  a  Pharisaical  critic  saying  that  it  was 
a  life  of  which  the  spiritual  glow  was  sacrificed  to  a  cold  intel- 
lectual ideal,  and  that  a  man  who  wilfully  dismissed  from  his 
horizon  the  normal  and  traditional  hopes  of  humanity  was  bound 
to  be  penalised.  But  in  the  presence  of  so  high-minded, 
unworldly,  and  unselfish  a  life  as  Henry  Sidgwick's  this 
criticism  seems  a  kind  of  blasphemy,  a  sin  against  the  Spirit — for 
the  sin  against  the  Spirit  is  the  misinterpretation  of  all  that  is 
pure  and  true.  No,  the  explanation  of  it  lies  elsewhere.  Part 
of  it  was,  no  doubt,  temperamental.  There  was  a  strain  of  melan- 
choly in  his  nature  which  was  distracted,  no  doubt,  by  work  and 
activity,  but  which  emerged  when  the  frame  was  exhausted,  and 
the  brain  wearied.  Moreover,  his  biography  does  not  give  a 
complete  impression.  It  seems  at  first  sight  that  to  let  a  man 
tell  his  own  life -story  by  diaries  and  letters  is  the  nearest  you 
can  get  to  the  truth  of  him.  But  in  the  case  of  hard  brain- 
workers,  especially  if  they  have  a  strain  of  sadness  in  their 
temperament,  the  self-made  record  is  not  really  the  truest 
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portrait.  The  diary  is  the  record  of  the  silent  and  introspective 
mood.  Henry  Sidgwick  tended  to  confide  to  his  journal  the 
thoughts  with  which  he  was  too  brave,  too  kind,  too  unegotistical  to 
trouble  the  peace  of  others.  And  the  letters,  too,  are  documents 
composed  in  the  intervals  of  hard  work — not  exactly  for  recrea- 
tion, but  for  the  sake  of  keeping  alive  the  human  relations  which 
he  treasured  so  dearly.  But  he  did  not  expand  in  letters  as  he 
did  in  conversation,  and  those  who  were  nearest  to  him  say  that 
he  wrote  them  with  a  certain  unwillingness  of  the  flesh,  and  aimed 
at  conciseness  of  statement  rather  than  at  the  free  imparting  of 
intimate  thought.  Indeed  he  regarded  letter-writing  as  rather 
an  interruption  to  his  work.  At  the  end  of  his  life  he  expended 
some  ingenuity  in  trying  to  confine  his  letters  to  a  single  page. 
He  certainly  must  have  given  up  a  good  deal  of  time  to  writing 
letters ;  he  kept  up  close  relations  with  his  family  and  friends,  and 
whenever  a  correspondent  asked  him  a  question  or  appealed  to 
him  for  his  opinion,  he  gave  full  measure,  and  answered  patiently 
and  kindly,  with  a  great  desire  to  do  full  justice  to  his  correspon- 
dent's difficulties,  and  to  give  whatever  help  he  could  bestow. 
But  his  real  and  vital  medium  of  communication  was  familiar  talk, 
and  this  is  the  one  effect  that  can  hardly  be  reproduced,  except  in 
the  rare  cases  where  a  Johnson  meets  with  a  Boswell.  I  suppose 
that  a  man's  congenial  method  of  expression  is  conditioned  by  his 
pace  of  thought.  If  he  thinks  more  quickly  than  he  writes,  his 
letters  are  apt  to  be  either  disjointed  or  concentrated.  And  it 
always  seems  to  me  that  Henry  Sidgwick  composed  rather  than 
wrote  letters.  Many  of  them  are  intensely  interesting,  when  he  was 
trying  to  elucidate  some  subject  upon  which  he  felt  deeply.  But 
his  geniality,  and  the  humour  which  was  so  strong  a  feature  of 
his  talk,  evaporated  in  his  letters ;  and  though  they  do  full  justice 
to  his  kindness,  his  seriousness,  and  his  intellectual  power,  they 
give  little  hint  of  his  lightness  of  touch,  his  serene  deliberateness, 
and  his  overflowing  interest. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  call  him  a  disappointed  man.  But  he 
was  aware  of  his  great  powers  and  did  not  underrate  them,  modest 
as  he  was.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  inexperienced  and  impres- 
sionable youths,  coming  up  to  the  University  and  meeting  with 
men  of  erudition  and  ability,  framed  in  the  attractive  setting  of 
College  courts,  stately  chapels,  solemn  halls,  studious  rooms  look- 
ing on  to  quiet  gardens,  to  think  that  the  life  of  the  Don  is  one 
of  unworldly  grace  and  refined  dignity,  and  to  embrace  with 
ardour  the  prospect  of  serene  leisure,  competently  endowed. 
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Then  in  middle  age  there  comes  an  awakening.  Men  begin  to 
wonder  whether  after  all  they  are  really  doing  any  of  the  work  of 
the  world.  They  find  themselves  immersed  in  academic  politics, 
stereotyped  teaching,  intellectual  intrigues,  petty  interests. 
They  see  their  own  contemporaries,  of  possibly  inferior  mental 
power,  stepping  into  the  wider  influences,  the  larger  realities  of 
the  world,  and  they  begin  to  be  haunted  by  a  sense  of  failure. 
There  are  many  disappointed  men  at  Cambridge,  and  even 
perhaps  at  Oxford. 

Something  of  this  shadow  one  feels  touched  the  life  of 
Sidgwick.  He  had  restless  periods  when  he  formed  dim  ideas 
of  leaving  Cambridge.  In  later  life  this  was  succeeded  by  a  more 
serene  mood.  The  inestimable  accession  of  happiness  which  his 
marriage  brought  him,  the  wider  social  and  political  circle  to 
which  it  introduced  him,  his  own  unquestioned  position  at 
Cambridge,  the  outside  honours  which  came  richly  to  him,  his 
delight  in  the  prosperity  of  Newnham  and  the  increasing  range 
of  female  education — all  this  consoled  and  sustained  him.  But 
it  comes  out  clearly  enough  in  the  diary  that  there  was  a  time 
when  he  felt  that  he  had  sacrificed  great  powers  to  a  futile  sort 
of  treadmill,  when  his  designs  seemed  to  be  thwarted  and  his 
hopes  disappointed. 

There  is  one  very  remarkable  passage  in  his  biography,  when 
one  of  his  colleagues  told  him  plainly  that  he  was  a  comparatively 
ineffective  man,  and  endeavoured  to  give  reasons.  Sidgwick  faced 
the  criticism  with  sincere  interest  and  without  any  personal 
resentment.  I  do  not  think  I  know  any  piece  of  self -analysis 
which  is  so  just  and  at  the  same  time  so  little  introspective.  The 
danger  of  introspection  is  that  it  tends  to  glory  both  in  credit 
and  discredit.  It  takes  compliments  as  sincere,  and  censure 
as  testifying  to  a  refined  sensitiveness  of  nature,  unfitting  its 
possessor  for  common-place  efforts.  But  there  was  no  trace  of 
this  weakness  in  Sidgwick.  He  had  been  accused  of  academic 
sterility,  of  failing  to  attract  men  on  a  large  scale.  He  admitted 
that  it  was  so,  but  added  that,  feeling  as  he  did  that  the  deepest 
truth  he  had  to  tell  was  by  no  means  '  good  tidings,'  he  naturally 
shrank  from  exercising  on  others  the  personal  influence  which 
would  make  men  resemble  him.  I  know  no  personal  statement 
which  is  at  once  so  humble  and  so  free  from  morbidity  or  self- 
depreciation,  and  at  the  same  time  so  perfectly  just,  both  to 
himself  and  his  critic. 

But  still,  making  all  allowances  for  his  instinctive  lack  of 
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hopefulness  and  buoyancy,  and  assuming  that  the  proportion 
is  not  fairly  represented— that  no  record  remains  of  the  '  heart- 
affluence  '  of  discursive  talk,  or  of  the  hours  of  happy  and 
unconscious  energy, — there  remains  a  shadow  which  cannot  be 
explained  away. 

To  me  it  needs  no  explanation  at  all.  It  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  an  extraordinary  clearness  and  fairness  of  vision.  A 
man  who  looks  closely  and  without  bias  at  the  fabric  of  the  world 
must  be  aware  of  the  grossness  and  the  faultiness  of  the  texture. 
The  greater  the  restraint  and  purity  of  his  own  life  is,  the 
more  must  he  be  aware  of  the  inroads  of  sin,  of  the  impatience 
and  unreasonableness  of  human  nature,  of  the  horrible  waste  of 
time  and  energy  all  along  the  line,  of  the  miserable  obstacles  with 
which  the  path  of  those  who  desire  justice,  order,  and  peace  is 
encumbered. 

I  doubt  if  a  clear-sighted  man,  living  a  strenuous  and 
unselfish  life,  with  lofty  and  beautiful  ideals,  can  ever  be  a 
very  happy  one.  Happiness  comes  either  to  the  unperceptive  or 
to  the  indifferent,  or  to  those  who  embrace  with  a  fine  unreason- 
ableness and  a  rich  impulsiveness,  a  theory  of  universal  goodwill, 
which  is  not  wholly  borne  out  by  facts,  but  is  no  doubt  the  most 
effective  way  of  dealing  with  them.  To  myself,  the  inspiration 
of  such  a  life  as  Henry  Sidgwick's  is  not  the  inspiration  which 
comes  of  ardent  discipleship,  but  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
blessed  fact  that  such  unstained  and  flawless  lives  are  possible 
among  mankind.  Such  lives  mark  the  high- water  level  of  the. 
race,  and  their  development  shows  that  there  is  some  secret  and 
beautiful  force  at  work  which  can  and  does  produce  spirits  of  so 
fine  a  temper.  I  will  not  say  that  it  seems  to  me  a  noble  thing 
in  him  to  have  discarded  the  unreasoning  optimism  of  humanity, 
which  accepts  an  explanation  of  the  world  because  it  is  encourag- 
ing rather  than  because  it  is  true;  for  this  was  the  natural  ;m:! 
inevitable  outcome  of  Sidgwick's  character.  He  could  not  have 
done  otherwise!  But  what  is  inspiring  about  it  is  that  a  man 
should  realise  that  he  is  not  justified  by  his  lights  in  accepting 
a  hopeful  view  of  the  world,  and  yet  be  enabled  to  live  so 
serene  and  devoted  a  life;  and  that  one  who  could  not  believe 
in  personal  immortality,  could  yet  love  so  tenderly  and  faith- 
fully, and  never,  under  any  circumstances,  under  any  wen1 
of  body  or  infirmity  of  spirit,  chose  the  purer  and  nobler  course 
because  of  any  expectation  or  hope  of  ultimate  reward. 
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I'IIK  K osier  establishment  looked  right  into  the  Klevated 
track  trains  thundered  past  the  windows  day  and  night  and 
hook  the,  whole  tenement.  Yet  no  one  seemed  to  notice  the 
noise,  and  life  went  on  just  as  it  does  in  quieter  places.  lYrhaps 
on  ;my  other  night  of  her  life  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  Widow  to  rest  in  such  an  uproar;  but  this  evening  she  was 
so  exhausted  that  her  one  wish  was  to  lie  down.  She  w;is 
M-nt  off  to  bed  immediately,  though  it  was  only  six  o'clock;  for 
a  harder  heart  than  Mrs.  Roster's  would  have  been  touched  by 
the  fatigue  of  body  and  weariness  of  soul  which  were  printed 
on  that  old  face. 

Hector  meanwhile  was  sitting  in  the  parlour  being  cate- 
chised by  Mr.  and  Miss  Koster  about  himself  and  his  grand- 
mother— whence  they  came,  whither  they  were  going. 

Miss  Cassie  Koster  was  a  young  girl  very  much  his  own  age, 
hut  with  the  complete  manner  of  a  woman  of  the  world,  though 
her  long  hair  was  still  worn  down  her  back  and  tied  with  one 
of  those  huge  hair-ribbons  affected  by  the  American  schoolgirl. 

Hector  replied  with  great  dignity  to  all  their  questions:  he 
came  from  Scotland;  he  had  never  '  crossed  '  before;  they  were 
going  to  a  place  beyond  Memphis  called  Cypress  Creek;  his 
grandmother  was  old  for  such  a  long  journey,  and  he  knew 
nothing  about  railway  travel.  Miss  Cassie  Roster  leant  back  in 
her  roi  king-chair,  rocking  violently  all  the  time,  and  listened 
to  every  \\onl  th;it  passed  between  hel  fat  her  and  SeotOT.  Then 
she  said,  in  her  rather  sweet  nasal  voice: 

*  Say,  father,  we'll  have  to  show  Mr.  MacLean  round  a  bit.' 

Mr.    Koster  nodded. 

'  We'll  show  you  a  thing  or  two,  young  man,'  he  said.  '  Like 
to  take  a  ride  on  ihe  cars  this  evening? — see  the  sky-scrapers 
and  Broadway?  ' 

Hector  had  not  the  remotest-  idea  what-  either  a  sky-scraper  or 
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Broadway  might  mean  or  be,  but  he  was  delighted  to  sec  any- 
thing that  was  worthy  to  be  seen— and  said  so. 

;  There,  Cassie,  you  step  around  lively  and  get  supper,  then 
we'll  go  out,'  the  father  directed;  and  the  elegant  Miss  Cassie 
jumped  from  her  rocker  and  began  the  most  practical  prepara- 
tions for  a  meal. 

Hector  followed  her  trim  little  figure  with  his  eyes  as 
she  flitted  about  the  room,  the  great  ribbon-bow  poised  like 
a  gigantic  butterfly  on  her  head,  and  he  thought  he  had  never 
seen  anything  so  lovely. 

Cassie 's  urban  charms  were  indeed  a  first  revelation  of 
femininity  to  his  country-bred  eyes.  Her  smartly  fitted  pink 
cotton  '  shirt-waist,'  high-heeled  shoes  and  lace  stockings, 
made  up  a  whole  of  loveliness  he  could  scarcely  admire  enough ; 
and  all  the  time  she  worked  Cassie  was  talking,  asking  questions, 
laughing,  smiling,  whisking  about  from  one  room  to  another  in 
the  most  charming  manner.  Then  Mrs.  Koster's  heavy  step 
came  along  the  passage.  She  was  hot  and  red  in  the  face  from 
unpacking  and  then  helping  the  Widow  to  bed. 

'  The  poor  old  soul's  worn  out,'  she  told  Hector.  '  I  tell 
you  what  it  is — she  was  too  old  to  start  on  this  trip,  and  that  old 
Uncle  Charlie  of  yours  should  have  known  better  than  to  send  for 
her.  It  was  a  fool  thing  to  do  at  her  age  ' — ('  seventy-five  she  is, 
and  never  left  the  Hebrides,'  she  explained  in  an  aside  to  her 
husband).  Hector  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  feeling  very  miser- 
able. He  felt  it  would  be  a  relief  to  confess  his  guilt  to  the 
Kosters,  so  suddenly  he  blurted  it  out. 

'  It  was  me  that  took  her,'  he  said.  '  It  was  not  my  uncle 
that  was  wanting  us — it  was  me  that  wearied  of  the  Island 
altogether.' 

Mrs.  Koster  compressed  her  lips  significantly. 

'  So  that  was  the  way  of  it?  Well,  I  hope  you  won't  ever 
need  to  regret  it— that's  all;  remember  she's  old,  though  you're 
young.  Not  but  what  I  think  it  was  natural  of  you  to  do  it : 
I'd  sooner  die  than  live  on  some  of  your  islands — you're  just 
dead  there  before  you're  in  your  coffin.  .  .  .  Now  then,  Cassie, 
hurry  with  the  waffles;  I'm  like  to  die  of  hunger.  .  .  .  Here, 
Hector,  draw  in  your  chair  and  commence.  .  .  .  Koster,  you 
cut  the  pie  and  help  him.'  .  .  .  There  was  an  unending  stream 
of  such  talk  all  through  the  meal.  Cassie  sat  next  Hector,  and 
plied  him  with  food.  She  would  give  his  elbow  a  gentle  little 
nudge,  and  whisper,  '  Say,  now,  have  some  more  pie,'  or 
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'  These  waffles  are  just  too  perfectly  lovely,'  as  she  passed  him 
some  strange  never-before-tasted  article  of  diet.  When  the 
meal  was  over,  Cassie  whisked  away  the  dishes  as  if  by  magic, 
while  Mrs.  Koster  took  her  ease  in  the  rocker  after  all  the  labours 
of  the  day. 

'  Now  then,  Poppa,'  cried  Cassie,  '  we'll  take  Mr.  MacLean 
out.'  She  came  dancing  into  the  parlour,  filled  with  delight  at 
the  thought  of  sight-seeing  with  their  new  guest,  and  Mr.  Koster 
meekly  consented  to  be  dragged  in  the  wake  of  the  younger 
generation. 

'  Yes,  you  go  right  off  and  enjoy  yourselves,'  said  Mrs. 
Koster  from  the  rocking-chair;  'I'll  look  after  the  old  lady.' 

That  evening  was  a  sort  of  delirium  of  bliss  to  Hecfor.  The 
rush  and  turmoil  of  the  streets  filled  him  with  sheer  delight. 
To  board  a  car,  already  hung  over  with  people  like  a  swarm  of 
bees,  was  to  him  an  exquisite  adventure.  The  Glasgow  shops, 
the  Glasgow  cars,  those  whilom  favourites,  faded  into  in- 
significance before  the  joys  of  Broadway.  He  stood  entranced 
under  the  Flat-Iron  Sky-scraper,  gazing  up  at  its  endless  tiers 
of  lights  that  looked  as  if  they  went  right  up  to  the  Gates  of 
Heaven,  and  as  he  stood  there  he  asked  himself  if  this  was 
really  the  same  Hector  MacLean  who  used  to  herd  the  cow  and 
work  the  croft,  entirely  unaware  that  all  this  glittering  world 
existed  '  ayont  the  white  wave . '  Ah,  youth  and  age,  how  tragical  is 
the  gulf  that  separates  them !  While  Hector,  drunk  with  pleasure , 
was  taking  his  fill  of  the  crowded  rushing  streets,  the  Widow  lay 
in  the  noisy  tenement  room,  her  eyes  closed,  but  not  asleep. 
All  round  her  was  the  thunder  and  rumbling  of  the  city,  and 
her  heart  turned  back  with  an  inexpressible  longing  to  the  little 
home  she  had  left :  no  sound  there  but  the  waves  and  the  wind 
or  the  cry  of  the  gulls — or,  och,  dear  me,  the  poor  cow  stirring 
in  the  byre !  (The  cow  was  a  personality  to  the  Widow,  almost 
like  another  child.).  .  .  . 

Sleep  was  far  from  her  tired  eyelids,  for  this  haunting  vision 
of  home  would  pass  and  re-pass  before  her  brain.  She  got  out 
of  bed  at  last  and  fumbled  in  the  pocket  of  her  gown  for  some- 
thing— the  key  of  the  cottage.  Then,  clasping  it  in  her  hand 
like  a  charm,  she  lay  down  again,  and  very  shortly  fell  asleep. 

'  You'll  be  a  day  and  a  night  in  the  cars  before  you  reach 
Memphis,  Tenn.,'  Koster  told  his  young  guest,  '  and  I  guess 
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this  Cypress  Creek  you're  bound  for  ain't  in  Tennessee  at  all— it's 
across  the  Mississippi  somewhere,  so  that'll  be  a  bit  more  on- 
you'll  need  to  start  that  old  lady  of  yours  bright  and  early 
to-morrow  for  such  a  long  car-ride/ 

But  when  this  was  told  Mrs.  Koster  she  shook  her  head. 
'  It  ain't  to  be,'  she  said  decidedly.  *  She's  not  fit ;  she's  to  have 
the  best  of  the  day  in  her  bed  to-morrow,  whatever  you  say,  and 
another  night's  rest  before  she  starts— I  know  what  long  car- 
rides  are  to  one  that's  not  used  to  them.' 

Hector  hesitated,  struck  suddenly  with  the  feeling  that  the 
Kosters  were  doing  a  great  deal  for  him  and  his  grandmother ; 
but  he  who  hesitates  is  lost,  and  Cassie,  from  the  rocker,  put  in 
a  tempting  suggestion : 

1  You  just  stay,  Mr.  MacLean,  and  I'll  take  you  along  to 
see  Cooper's  Department  Store  to-morrow.' 

This  turned  the  scale. 

'  Then  we  will  be  staying,  thank  you,'  Hector  replied  simply. 
'  I'm  thinking  mother  is  very  tired.' 

'  She's  all  that,'  Mrs.  Koster  told  him.  '  But  lauks!  it's 
wonderful  what  a  day  in  bed '11  dp  for  an  old  body.  We're  real 
glad  to  have  you — I've  a  soft  side  for  Scotland  yet,  laddie.' 

So  another  blissful  day  of  sight-seeing  in  New  York  was 
before  Hector.  He  was  far  too  much  excited  to  sleep  when  at 
last  he  went  to  bed.  The  thousand  sounds  from  the  streets  fell 
harshly  on  his  unaccustomed  ear.  In  imagination  he  trod  again 
all  the  wonderful  ways  he  had  just  traversed ;  and  always  before 
his  eyes  there  flitted  the  trim  little  figure  of  Cassie,  bright  and 
adorable  .  .  .  then  gradually  all  the  noises  seemed  to  merge 
into  one,  and  he  turned  over  on  his  pillow  and  slept. 

Mr.  Koster,  following  a  tradition  of  hospitality  which  is  not 
uncommon  among  his  countrymen,  seemed  to  have  determined 
to  kill  his  young  guest  with  sight-seeing. 

'  I've  taken  a  day  off  from  business,  young  man,'  he  said  at 
breakfast,  '  so  as  I  might  show  you  around.  .  .  .  There's  the 
Ghetto  and  the  Bowery  and  China  Town  all  to  do ;  and  Cassie, 
there,  she's  anxious  you  should  see  Cooper's — I'll  leave  that  to 
her;  you  come  along  with  me.' 

Domestic  duties  evidently  claimed  Cassie  during  the  morning 
hours,  so  Hector  set  off  alone  with  Mr.  Koster.  What  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  day  that  was !  The  wonders  of  the  Ghetto,  where 
hook-nosed  men,  jabbering  a  strange  language,  gesticulated 
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round  open-air  stalls  piled  with  queer  foods.  The  even  greater 
marvels  of  China  Town,  with  its  mysterious  and  gruesome 
resorts,  its  horrible  smells,  and  the  Chinamen  with  pigtails  nearly 
touching  the  pavements,  who  glided  past  on  slippered  feet ! 

From  these  places  Hector  could  scarcely  be  dragged  away. 
The  morning  passed  and  the  afternoon,  and  still,  tireless  and 
enchanted,  he  wandered  through  these  strange  regions.  At  last 
•wen  Mr.  Koster  began  to  show  signs  of  fatigue. 

'  That  there  Cassie  of  mine '11  be  waitin'  to  take  you  to 
Cooper's,'  he  suggested.  '  Supposin'  now  we  were  to  take  a  car 
home?  ' 

Hector  was  most  unwilling  to  return,  but  the  thought  of 
Cassie  and  of  food  prevailed ;  so  home  they  went. 

They  found  the  Widow  ensconced  in  the  parlour,  sipping  a 
cup  of  strong  tea,  which  Mrs.  Koster  seemed  to  think  had  a 
peculiar  flavour  because  she  had  smuggled  it. 

'  Six  pounds,  more  or  less,  I  had  on  me  when  I  stood  jawing 
with  the  Customs,'  she  was  explaining  triumphantly.  '  Good 
Scotch  tea  it  is,  will  last  me  a  while;  Koster  and  Cassie  don't 
care  but  for  coffee.'  .  .  . 

The  Widow  hailed  her  grandson  with  delight. 

'I'm  having  a  fine  cup  of  tea,  and  I'm  after  having  a  fine 
sleep  all  the  night,'  she  told  him. 

Things  were  manifestly  brighter  with  her.  Hector  sat  down 
to  tell  her  all  his  adventures ;  but  such  a  multitude  of  things  he 
had  to  relate  that  his  scanty  English  did  not  suffice  for  the 
telling,  and  he  reverted  to  Gaelic.  Cassie  clapped  her  hands  in 
delight.  '  You  listen  to  that,  Poppa!  '  she  cried.  But  Hector 
blushed,  suddenly  made  aware  of  his  own  deficiencies,  and 
stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  his  recitals. 

After  an  hour's  rest,  Hector  was  started  off  again  on  his 
round  of  sight-seeing — this  time  under  Cassie 's  guidance. 

'  It's  just  perfectly  lovely,'  she  told  him,  as  they  walked 
along.  '  There  ain't  anything  you  can  name  you  can't  get  at 
the  Notion  Counter  at  Cooper's;  and  then  there's  the  Fountain 
—ain't  you  ever  heard  of  Cooper's  Fountain?  Oh,  my!  Well, 
there's  a  fountain  plays  right  inside  the  shop,  perfectly  lovely 
it  is ;  and  it's  a  great  place  for  meeting  friends — and  girls  meet 
their  beaux  there  :  "  Meet  me  at  the  Fountain  "  is  quite  an 
expression  here.' 

Thus  initiated,  Hector  followed  Cassie  into  the  fairy  precincts 
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of  Cooper's.  They  wandered  round  and  round  the  huge  build- 
ing (Hector's  thoughts  taking  in  the  meantime  a  rapid  journey 
back  to  the  store  at  Balneish),  they  went  three  or  four  times  up  in 
the  escalator,  Hector  becoming  each  time  more  of  an  adept  in 
stepping  off  just  at  the  terrifying  last  moment  when  it  seemed 
as  though  an  instant's  delay  would  have  launched  him  into 
eternity — Cassie  laughing  gaily  the  while.  They  then  hung 
over  the  Notion  Counter  for  half  an  hour,  and  Hector,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  bought  a  two-cent  pin-cushion  in  the  shape 
of  a  red  mushroom,  which  he  presented  to  Cassie.  Finally,  they 
sauntered  round  to  the  fountain  and  sat  down  to  watch  it  play. 

*  It's  I  that  am  sorry  to  be  leaving  to-morrow!  '  burst  from 
Hector's  lips. 

'  Yes,  I'm  real  sorry,'  Cassie  responded  genially;  then,  with 
a  touch  of  sentiment,  she  added,  *  I  guess  we  shan't  ever  meet 
again,  Mr.  MacLean?  ' 

The  solid  earth  seemed  to  reel  under  Hector  for  a  moment 
before  he  managed  to  say,  '  I  will  be  coming  back ' ;  and  a 
moment  later,  as  if  the  words  had  been  screwed  out  of  him  by 
torture  :  '  I  will  be  coming  to  see  you,  Cassie.' 

This  boyish  confession  of  admiration  was  only  what  Miss 
Cassie  Koster  had  expected  :  she  would  have  been  much  mortified 
if  it  had  not  been  given. 

'  Ah,  well,'  she  said  with  a  sigh,  '  that  won't  probably  be 
possible,  Mr.  MacLean;  but  you  won't  forget  me,  will  you?  ' 

'  I  will  never  be  forgetting,'  Hector  blurted  out — terribly  in 
earnest,  poor  lad.  Cassie,  on  her  part,  was  gloating  over  the 
interesting  story  she  would  make  out  of  this  incident  to  her 
young  friends  at  school :  '  Mr.  Hector  MacLean,  a  Highland 
nobleman  of  great  wealth,  who  had  come  to  visit  them  for  two 
days— two  days  that  had,  however,  amply  sufficed  to  light  a 
never-dying  passion  for  her  in  his  breast :  at  Cooper's  Fountain 
(romantic  spot!)  his  passion  had  been  declared.  "  I  will  never 
forget  you  "  had  been  his  words.  We  parted ;  but  he  carried  my 
portrait  next  his  heart.'  To  verify  the  last  clause  of  this  tale 
Cassie  drew  from  her  pocket  a  little  likeness  of  herself,  about  the 
size  of  a  penny,  made  into  a  locket,  and  handed  it  to  Hector. 

'  If  you  care  to  have  it,'  she  said,  '  you  can  wear  it  round  your 
neck  on  a  ribbon,  or  next  your  heart.' 

Hector  clutched  the  portrait;  but  he  felt  too  much  for  speech 
—it  was  Cassie  who  had  full  command  of  the  situation. 
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*  I  guess  we  must  be  getting  home  now,'  she  said.  '  Mother 
said  as  we  musn't  be  late.  Come  along,  Mr.  MacLean,  and  mind 
you  don't  let  anyone  see  that — ever — it's  an  eternal  secret 
between  you  and  me.' 

Mr.  MacLean,  dazed  with  happiness  and  completely  be- 
wildered by  his  own  novel  sensations,  followed  Cassie  out  again 
into  the  brilliantly  lit  streets,  clasping  the  five-cent  snapshot 
tightly  in  his  hand. 

1  I'll  see  you  off  myself,'  Mrs.  Koster  told  the  Widow.  *  I'll 
^peak  to  the  car-conductor  and  try  to  get  you  looked  after.  It's 
a  longish  ride,  and  I  wouldn't  wonder  but  what  you'll  be  real 
worn  out  before  you  get  to  Cypress  Creek.' 

The  Widow  was  in  tolerable  spirits — was  she  not  now  within 
two  days  of  meeting  Charlie? 

'  And  is  it  just  sitting  in  a  train  we'll  be  all  the  time?  '  she 
asked. 

'  That's  it — a  long  sit,  of  course,  and  noisy  and  shaky,  but 
that's  all.  I'm  fond  of  a  long  car-ride  myself,  '  Mrs.  Koster 
replied. 

They  had  sent  off  a  telegram  to  Charlie  the  day  before,  giving 
the  probable  hour  of  their  arrival  at  Cypress  Creek,  so  they  were 
sure  to  be  met  this  time.  Only  one  difficulty  loomed  ahead — a 
change  of  trains  at  Memphis. 

'  Tuts!  Surely  you  can  manage  that  now,  Hector,  since 
you've  been  about  in  cars  and  trains  a  bit,'  Mrs.  Koster  said. 

'  I  will  be  managing  fine,'  he  replied. 

So  the  moment  of  their  departure  came.  With  many  hand- 
shakings, admonitions,  and  good  wishes  Mrs.  Koster  and  Cassie 
said  farewell  to  their  guests. 

*  You'll  send  us  a  line  when  you  reach,  Hector,'  Mrs.  Koster 
mid.  *  And  tell  us  how  you  got  on.  Get  your  grannie  to  eat  as 
Tiuch  as  you  can ;  there's  nothing  so  good  against  car-sickness  as 
i  full  stomach.  Ask  the  conductor  if  you're  in  a  fix  about  any- 
thing, and  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head  to  the  black  porter ; 
i;hen  you'll  be  all  right.' 

Cassie  pressed  Hector's  hand  in  farewell,  and  murmured  the 
word  '  Adieu,'  which  sounded  so  much  more  interesting  than 
nerely  saying  good-bye. 

She  would  have  liked  to  think  that  her  heart  was  broken,  but 
not  even  her  schoolgirl  imagination  could  suppose  this,  nor  could 
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she  squeeze  out  a  single  tear.  It  only  remained,  then,  to  try  to 
look  as  tragic  as  possible ;  but  in  this  Cassie  succeeded  very  badly 
indeed.  Hector's  feelings  were  much  less  superficial,  and  his 
heart  was  in  his  throat  as  he  stood  by  the  window  of  the  car  and 
waved  for  the  last  time  to  Cassie.  He  turned  to  find  the  Widow 
looking  very  disconsolate. 

'  Och*  Hector,  we're  alone  now,'  she  cried,  conscious  that 
Mrs.  Koster  had  been  left  behind,  and  that  they  were  speeding  out 
into  the  unknown,  carried  on  by  some  dread  power  that  was 
unstoppable.  Oh,  the  terror  to  her  old  nerves  of  those  first  hours 
in  the  railway-train!  Yet  everyone  round  about  looked  happy 
and  composed  :  how  was  it  that  other  people  were  not  appre- 
hensive in  this  dreadful  vehicle?  The  car  was  long,  and  packed 
with  passengers ;  it  swung  from  side  to  side  and  was  suffocatingly 
hot.  Twenty-four  hours  of  this!  The  negro  porter  filled  the 
Widow  with  unspeakable  alarm.  'It's  the  Bad  Man  himself,' 
she  cried  at  first  sight  of  his  black  face,  and  Hector  had  some  ado 
to  quiet  her  fears.  They  sat  together  by  the  car- window  and 
gazed  out  at  the  empty  featureless  land  studded  with  advertise- 
ment-boards and  made  hideous  by  unsightly  buildings. 

The  long  winter  had  just  ended,  and  the  sudden  onrushing 
American  spring  had  begun.  Trees  were  bursting  in  leaf ;  the 
sere  pastures  greening  over  with  a  film  of  young  grass;  every- 
where was  the  urge  and  promise  of  coming  life.  On  and  on  the 
train  went,  hour  after  hour,  thundering  through  unknown  towns 
that  seemed  to  Hector  enormous  cities.  Then  out  into  the 
country  again — always  on  and  on.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the 
Widow  collapsed  entirely. 

'I'm  ill,  Hector;  I'm  not  knowing  what  will  be  the  matter 
with  me,'  she  said.  Her  face  was  very  white,  and  she  sat  back 
against  the  hard  seat  and  closed  her  eyes.  Hector  was  at  his 
wits'  end,  and  looked  round  for  help.  He  did  not  know  whom 
to  appeal  to.  Then  with  a  sudden  rally  of  independence  he  decided 
to  appeal  to  no  one.  Why  should  he  be  always  helped  about 
everything?— it  was  time  that  he  became  the  helper.  Boiling 
up  the  Widow's  extra  shawl  into  a  pillow,  he  told  her  that  she 
must  lie  down  along  the  seat — he  would  sit  on  the  floor  of  the 
car  beside  her.  The  other  passengers  looked  on;  but  no  one 
offered  any  assistance.  It  was  not  a  very  easy  couch,  but  better 
for  an  invalid  than  having  to  sit  straight  upright.  Then  he 
remembered  a  little  bottle  of  brandy,  pressed  into  his  pocket  at 
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i,he  last  moment  by  Mrs.  Koster  with  admonitions  that  he  had 
thought  nothing  of  at  the  moment,  so  busy  was  he  in  looking 
lis  last  at  Cassie. 

The  brandy  was  a  godsend,  and  brought  back  a  little  colour 
to  the  Widow's  lips.  '  She'll  be  all  right  now,'  a  man  sitting 
next  them  said  to  Hector  in  an  unconcerned  tone.  *  Car-sick 
the  old  lady  is — you  let  her  lie  still.' 

Hector  felt  a  little  reassured.  The  horrible  thought  had  darted 
into  his  mind  :  what  if  his  grandmother  were  to  die  in  the  car, 
and  never  reach  Cypress  Creek  alive?  Now  this  matter-of-fact 
assurance  from  his  neighbour  was  comforting  ;  but  how  was  the 
whole  livelong  night  to  be  got  through,  he  wondered?  At  this 
point  of  his  journey  Hector  began  to  learn  an  excellent  bit  of 
knowledge  of  life — that  we  often  come  to  places  where  nothing 
but  sheer  endurance  is  of  any  use  to  us.  The  sooner  this  lesson 
of  endurance  is  learned  the  better  for  the  learner.  Here  were 
hours — uncounted  hours — still  to  be  got  through  under  these  pain- 
ful circumstances.  The  car  was  crowded,  and  so  no  one  offered 
Hector  a  seat  in  place  of  the  one  he  had  vacated  for  his  grand- 
mother. He  crouched  beside  her  on  the  floor,  trying  to  forget 
how  uncomfortable  he  was,  and  from  time  to  time  whispering 
into  her  ear  any  word  of  consolation  that  he  could  muster.  She 
would  only  groan,  and  make  no  reply. 

The  train  rushed  on  and  on.  Hector  nodded  with  weari- 
ness, falling  against  the  corner  of  the  car,  helplessly  sleepy, 
yet  too  cramped  to  fall  really  asleep.  All  round  were  people  in 
every  attitude  of  fatigue — propped  into  corners,  leaning  on 
bundles,  abandonedly  tired.  Not  for  them  were  the  sleeping- 
berths  and  state-rooms  that  their  richer  fellow-passengers  might 
enjoy :  they  must  just  live  through  the  long  hours  as  best  they 
could.  What  a  strange  night  it  was !  The  clanking  of  the  engine 
seemed  to  get  into  Hector's  brain;  then  he  would  fall  half-asleep 
for  a  minute  or  two  and  forget  it,  and  waken  up  again  to  the 
tireless  clank,  clank,  clank.  .  .  .  Then  he  would  peer  out  into 
the  darkness  they  were  rushing  through  and  marvel  where  they 
were,  till  sleep  like  a  strong  wave  would  sweep  over  him  once 
more.  ...  A  minute  later  he  started  broad  awake,  wondering 
how  his  grandmother  was.  Once  or  twice  the  train  stopped 
for  a  blessed  moment  or  two,  and  everyone  wakened  up  and 
wondered  what  was  happening.  The  next  minute  they  moved 
on  again  into  the  dark. 
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Thus  and  thus  passed  the  night,  and  at  last  daylight  came 
struggling  in  through  the  windows  in  long  white  rays.  Hector 
shook  himself,  rose  from  his  cramped  position  on  the  floor,  and 
looked  out.  They  were  travelling  now  through  hilly  country, 
with  sparse  woods  just  turning  green.  As  Hector  gazed  out,  he 
gave  a  sudden  exclamation  of  surprise — he  saw  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  a  peach-orchard  covered  with  blossom.  The  starveling 
Highland  spring  had  afforded  no  such  sight;  the  beauty  of  it 
took  his  breath  away.  With  like  amazement  our  earthbound 
senses  may  yet  behold  things  undreamed  of  now.  .  .  . 

At  last  a  stirring  began  among  the  sleepy  passengers.  '  We'll 
soon  be  getting  into  Memphis,'  some  one  told  Hector — a  bit  of 
news  that  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  He  leant  over  the  Widow 
and  whispered  the  glad  tidings  into  her  ear. 

'  The  Lord  be  praised,  Hector !  Will  we  be  getting  out  from 
the  train?  '  she  asked  feebly. 

'  Yes,  mother,  we  will  be  getting  out  soon,  and  then  maybe 
you  would  be  having  a  cup  of  tea,'  he  suggested.  She  shook 
her  head ;  but  all  the  same  the  thought  of  leaving  this  awful 
vehicle  in  which  her  sufferings  had  been  so  acute  acted  favour- 
ably on  her  nerves ;  she  sat  up  and  tried  to  adjust  her  now  sadly 
tashed  bonnet  over  her  few  locks  of  grey  hair.  Hector  made 
timid  inquiry  from  a  man  who  sat  near  them,  as  to  how  far 
Cypress  Creek  was  from  Memphis?  He  sucked  his  teeth 
reflectively  for  a  moment,  and  volunteered  the  information  that 
it  must  be  some  six  hours  or  so.  The  Widow,  alas !  had  caught 
his  words. 

'  What  is  he  saying,  Hector — six  hours,  is  it! — och,  och,  it's 
I  that  will  never  be  reaching  Charlie !  ' 

'Maybe  he's  wrong,'  Hector  said  stoutly.  The  train  drew 
up  then,  and  out  the  passengers  tumbled — a  dishevelled  weary- 
looking  crew.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  confusion;  but 
Hector  was  beginning  to  find  himself  at  last,  and  did  not  allow 
the  crowd  to  bewilder  him  altogether.  He  drew  his  grand- 
mother to  a  quiet  spot  on  the  platform  and  waited  there  till 
the  crowd  had  dispersed.  Then  he  began  to  ask  about  the  train 
for  Cypress  Creek,  and  was  rather  dismayed  to  find  that  it  did  not 
start  for  fully  two  hours. 

Happily  the  fresh  air  had  already  restored  the  Widow :  she 
looked  much  better,  and  even  murmured  something  about  a  cup 
of  tea.  Hector  piloted  her  along  the  platform,  looking  for  a 
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bench  where  she  might  sit  down.  Then  he  was  confronted  by 
i;wo  signboards:  'White  waiting-room,'  'Coloured  waiting- 
:*oom.'  What  could  a  coloured  waiting-room  mean?  Well,  it 
sounded  more  cheerful  than  a  white  one,  he  thought,  and  boldly 
>pened  the  door,  pushing  the  Widow  before  him.  She  turned 
oack  with  a  scream. 

'  Och,  Hector,  the  black  faces  of  them !  '  she  cried ;  and 
Elector,  annoyed  by  his  own  stupidity,  hurried  her  away  to  the 
white  waiting-room.  He  then  started  in  pursuit  of  a  cup  of  tea 
for  his  grandmother.  Vain  quest!  Such  a  luxury  was  not  to 
be  had  at  any  price,  so  he  substituted  a  cup  of  coffee  for  it, 
and  returned  to  the  white  waiting-room. 

The  widow  had  never  tasted  coffee,  and  her  whole  soul  longed 
for  a  cup  of  tea;  but  so  hungry  and  exhausted  was  she,  that 
she  would  have  drunk  poison,  I  believe,  if  it  had  been  offered 
to  her.  The  coffee,  however,  proved  a  great  success,  and  under 
its  stimulating  influence  she  consented  to  take  Hector's  arm 
and  walk  out  of  the  station  to  look  round  them  a  little.  Hector 
was  burning  with  curiosity  to  see  what  Memphis  was  like;  so 
off  they  went,  as  odd  a  couple  as  ever  trod  the  streets  of  that 
little  southern  town.  Owing  to  the  heat,  which  was  becoming 
greater  every  hour,  the  Widow  had  discarded  her  large  shawl, 
and  now  wore  only  her  little  tartan  '  shawley  '  over  her  shoulders. 
Hector  was  dressed  in  a  complete  knickerbocker  suit  of  thick 
homespun  tweed  and  a  little  cap  of  the  same  material — a 
costume  well-adapted  for  the  Highland  winter  he  had  left  behind 
him,  but  strangely  ill-suited  for  the  ardent  southern  spring  he 
had  now  to  encounter.  The  heat  indeed  became  so  great,  when 
they  got  out  into  the  sunshine  from  under  the  shade  of  the 
station,  that  Hector  took  off  his  coat  and  carried  it  over  his  arm, 
walking,  as  often  in  summer-time  on  the  hills  at  home,  '  in  his 
shirt-sleeves.' 

They  walked  very  slowly,  to  suit  the  Widow's  pace;  and  as 
they  walked  they  gazed  about  them  in  surprise.  For  they  were 
going  through  the  negro  quarter,  and  it  had  that  indescribable 
air,  which  belongs  supremely  to  negro  dwellings,  of  the  popula- 
tion overflowing  the  houses.  Every  cabin  seemed  to  be  fairly 
bursting  with  men,  women,  and  children ;  they  hung  out  of  the 
windows,  they  clustered  on  the  steps  like  bees,  they  squatted 
on  the  pavements.  All  the  cabins  seemed  to  be  falling  to  bits, 
every  door  to  lack  its  hinges,  every  window  to  be  propped  up 
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with  anything  that  came  to  hand.  The  men  looked  far  too  tall 
for  the  low  houses,  great  hulking  creatures  that  they  were ;  only 
the  children  were  supremely  attractive  as  they  rolled  about  in 
the  dust  like  happy  little  animals. 

The  Widow  was  at  first  much  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  this 
black  population ;  but  Hector  pointed  out  a  few  white  people  here 
and  there  to  reassure  her.  '  If  you  could  be  seeing  clearer, 
mother,  you  would  not  be  minding/  he  told  her.  He  longed 
to  go  on  farther,  but  the  Widow's  steps  began  to  flag,  so  they 
turned  back  to  the  station.  It  was  at  this  point  that  a  dreadful 
discovery  was  made — one  which  Hector  had  been  anxious  to 
keep  from  his  grandmother. 

'  What  day  will  it  be,  Hector?  '  she  asked  him.  '  I'm  after 
losing  count  of  the  days.' 

He  would  have  liked  to  tell  a  fib,  but  could  not. 

'It's  the  Sabbath,  mother,'  he  said.  She  gave  a  cry  of 
dismay. 

1  And  we  on  the  road,  Hector !  Ochone,  that  I  should  ever 
be  doing  such  wickedness !  ' 

'It  couldn't  be  helped — with  the  train  taking  so  long,'  he 
explained;  but  the  old  woman  would  not  be  comforted. 

'  To  think  upon  it!  '  she  wailed.  '  And  they  will  be  in  the 
church  at  Balneish  now.  What  time  is  it,  laddie?  Will  they 
be  at  the  singing  or  at  the  prayer  at  Balneish?  ' 

Hector  was  unable  to  grapple  with  differences  of  time  between 
the  countries,  so  took  it  for  granted  that  twelve  noon  at  Memphis 
must  be  twelve  noon  at  Balneish. 

'  They'll  be  at  the  singing,  I'm  thinking,'  he  said.  The  words 
seemed  to  transport  him  back  to  the  little  church  at  home, 
where,  rain  or  shine,  he  had  sat  every  Sunday  since  he  could 
remember  anything — every  Sunday  till  this  one  and  the  one 
before  it !  He  seemed  to  hear  the  old  '  precentor  '  '  reading 
out  the  line/  as  it  is  called  in  Gaelic  singing.  Then  the 
company  of  worshippers,  after  learning  the  words,  join  in  with 
the  tune.  At  that  moment  Hector  could  have  sworn  that  he 
heard  again  the  long-drawn  quavering  notes  of  the  old  psalm- 
tunes — and  here  were  he  and  his  grandmother,  thousands  of 
miles  away,  walking  among  the  black  people  in  Memphis !  .  .  . 

'  I  will  be  going  back  into  the  station  and  saying  a  Psalm 
to  myself/  the  Widow  said;  it  was  the  only  tribute  she  could 
pay  to  the  day. 
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So  Hector  led  her  back  to  the  waiting-room,  and  set  her  down 
in  a  corner  to  rest.  There  with  closed  eyes  she  sat,  and  tried 
to  shut  out  all  the  noisy  secular  world ;  her  lips  moved,  though 
no  words  came  from  them.  Hector  wondered,  rather  with  awe, 
what  she  was  saying.  These,  if  he  had  only  known,  were  the 
words  : 

'  By  Babel's  streams  we  sat  and  wept 
When  Sion  we  thought  on.' 

She  muttered  the  lines  over  and  over,  forgetting  some  of  them, 
and  then  suddenly  came  upon  words  that  seemed  to  voice  her 
own  need  : 

'  O  how  the  Lord's  song  shall  we  sing 
Within  a  foreign  land  ?  ' 

It  comforted  her  to  know  that  another  had  felt  like  her. 

The  train  for  Cypress  Creek  came  up  at  last. 

'  We  will  soon  be  reaching  now,  mother,'  Hector  said,  feeling 
that  their  troubles  were  nearly  over,  as  he  helped  her  once 
more  into  the  car.  It  was  filled  with  a  motley  company,  and 
our  travellers  retreated  to  their  seats  and  watched  their  fellow- 
passengers  in  surprise.  A  lot  of  foreign  emigrants  filled  some 
of  the  seats,  and  another  group  were  playing  cards. 

'  What  will  they  be  doing  with  the  bits  of  pictures?  '  the 
Widow  whispered  to  her  grandson. 

'  These'll  be  playing-cards,  mother,'  he  said,  having  learned 
as  much  as  that  (and  a  little  more)  on  board  ship.  He  would  have 
liked,  indeed,  to  join  the  game ;  but  his  grandmother's  horrified 
exclamation  put  an  end  to  that.  She  had  never  seen  a  card  in 
her  life,  and  knew  of  them  only  as  some  mysterious  evil. 

'  Eh,  Hector,  and  on  the  Lord's  Day !  '  she  sighed.  Her 
Sabbatarian  views  were  getting  many  a  shock  just  now.  Hector 
then  began  to  look  out  at  the  window.  They  were  crossing  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  rushing,  tawny  flood  of  the  great  river  filled 
him  with  delight.  They  came  after  that  into  a  strange  region, 
where  the  train  seemed  to  run  through  shallow  lakes ;  water  was 
round  and  round  them,  with  great  cypress-trees  rising  out  of  the 
swamps.  Then  the  swamps  seemed  to  dry  up  again,  and  they 
went  through  forests.  There  were  clearings  here,  and  white 
men's  houses,  easily  distinguishable  from  the  deolorable  negro 
cabins. 
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It  was  about  two  o'clock  now,  and  the  fervid  heat  of  the  after- 
noon sun  struck  in  through  the  windows  of  the  car.  Would  the 
journey  never  end?  Even  Hector's  interest  began  to  flag;  and 
as  for  the  Widow,  she  felt  as  if  she  were  in  a  bad  dream— a  dream 
of  endless  clanking  noise^and  dust  and  heat,  and  wild  strange 
faces  all  round  her. 

She  leant  back  and  closed  her  eyes,  and  her  mind  travelled 
across  the  weary  leagues  that  lay  now  between  her  and  home.  As 
clear  as  day  she  saw  the  cottage,  its  brown  thatched  roof  dripping 
in  the  rain,  the  blue  peat-smoke  curling  up  from  the  chimney. 

.  With  a  quick  movement  she  felt  in  her  pocket  for  the  key— 
the  blessed  key — and  clutched  it  fast :  it  seemed  to  her  a  charm,  a 
pledge,  something  to  hold  on  to  when  everything  round  her  was 
unreal.  Then  in  her  utter  weariness  she  dozed  again,  and 
another  hour  was  got  through.  Three  o'clock — they  had  lost  all 
sense  of  time,  and  had  no  watch  to  set  them  right.  The  train 
stopped  once  or  twice,  and  people  got  out  and  came  in.  Each 
time  Hector  started  up,  asking  if  this  was  Cypress  Creek,  and 
always  was  told  '  Not  yet.'  They  might  have  been  travelling  on 
into  Eternity — far,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Time.  .  .  .  Hector, 
too,  fell  asleep,  and  was  wakened  by  a  tap  on  his  shoulder  and  the 
voice  of  the  negro  porter  speaking  thrilling  words  : 

'  Now,  then,  sah !     Cypress  Creek — step  lively.' 

Hector  dragged  himself  up  out  of  the  abyss  of  sleep,  and 
essayed  to  waken  his  grandmother,  who  had  again  been  wrapped 
in  slumber.  She  woke  with  a  start. 

'  Och,  Hector,  I  was  after  dreaming  of  a  cruel  long  journey 
I  was  taking !  '  she  cried.  She  sat  up,  blinking  her  tired  eyes. 
Could  it  be  she  found  herself  in  her  own  chair  at  home '?  Alas ! 
there  were  only  the  horrible  strange  faces  round  her,  some  of 
them  laughing  at  what  she  had  said,  and  Hector  calling  to  her  to 
be  quick  and  get  out  of  the  train,  for  they  had  reached  Cypress 
Creek  at  last ! 

They  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  the  very  world's  end — just  a 
cluster  of  wooden  houses  set  down  on  the  edge  of  the  forest ;  the 
railway-track  running  through  this  pretence  at  a  village,  and  two 
or  three  negroes  and  whites  loitering  about  to  look  at  the  train. 

With  some  difficulty  the  Widow  was  hoisted  out  of  the  car. 
She  found  herself  standing  on  the  solid  ground  once  more,  but 
dazed  with  fatigue  and  blinded  by  the  blaze  of  the  afternoon  sun 
as  it  struck  across  her  dim  old  eyes.  Groping,  with  her  hands 
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he^d  out  before  her  as  she  went,  she  stumbled  forward.  A  tall 
mm  was  coming  towards  her. 

'  Eh,  mother,  it's  yourself!  '  he  cried,  with  that  quite  in- 
describable note  of  the  exile's  voice  in  his  cry.  She  ran  forward 
— yes,  ran,  as  if  those  old  limbs  had  suddenly  become  young 
ag  lin — and  fell  into  his  outstretched  arms. 

'  Och,  och,  it's  Charlie — it's  Charlie !  ' 

In  a  moment  she  had  forgotten  everything — the  unutterable 
strangeness  of  her  surroundings,  the  weary  sea  and  land  that  she 
ha  I  crossed  :  she  had  got  to  Charlie  at  last,  her  dim  eyes  had  seen 
him  again,  her  dull  ears  heard  his  voice. 

People  at  the  window  of  the  car  looked  out  and  smiled  at  the 
rmeting — at  the  funny-looking  old  woman  in  her  tartan  shawl 
holding  on  to  the  big  man;  but  some  of  them  had  tears  in  their 
ey <3S,  too — for  with  most  of  them  partings  had  been  commoner 
than  such  meetings. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  their  stay  at  Cypress  Creek  Hector 
lived  in  hourly  expectation  that  his  fraud  about  the  letter  would 
be  discovered.  But  whether  it  was  that  his  grandmother  had  got 
so  confused  by  all  she  had  gone  through  that  she  forgot  about  the 
letter,  or  whatever  it  was,  nothing  happened,  and  very  soon 
Hoctor  began  to  forget  the  matter  himself.  The  new  life  that 
opmed  round  him  now  appeared  wonderfully  vivid  and  interest- 
ing. For  here  at  '  MacLean's  Place,'  as  the  neighbours  called 
Charlie's  clearing,  there  was  work  enough  and  to  spare,  and 
He  ctor  rejoiced  in  this.  Work — the  men  of  the  Old  World  didn't 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word!  In  comparison  with  what  the 
sel  tiers  here  got  through  in  a  day,  the  labours  of  men  at  home 
set  med  like  the  scratchings  of  mice. 

Nature  was  being  conquered  and  held  by  the  throat,  as  it  were, 
all  the  time;  the  land  had  been  slowly  and  painfully  reclaimed 
frc  m  the  forest  inch  by  inch ;  the  great  trees  fired,  with  reckless 
waste  of  timber,  and  then  their  roots  dug  and  torn  out  of  the 
soil  to  make  room  for  crops.  All  round  about  the  clearing  Hector 
watched  the  same  sort  of  thing  going  on.  Men  toiled  like  cattle 
to  win  this  rich  land  for  themselves  and  their  children.  An 
inressant  war  it  was,  splendid  and  triumphant,  where  man  was 
ah /ays  the  victor  in  the  end,  and  Nature,  at  last  subdued, 
obediently  yielded  up  her  fruits  into  the  hands  of  her  conqueror. 

To  join  in  the  battle — what  more  would  any  man  ask?  Hector 
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wondered.  His  spirit  kindled  to  the  work.  It  was  new  and 
exciting,  often  dangerous,  always  difficult ;  but  work  for  men.  He 
looked  back  with  a  blessed  sense  of  escape  at  the  little  stony  croft 
on  the  island  where  he  had  worked  so  long.  What  child's  play  it 
had  been !  No  adventures,  no  risks — above  all,  no  prizes  to  win  : 
just  picking  away  at  the  barren  soil,  reaping  the  thin  little  crops, 
and  scraping  the  ground  once  more,  over  and  over  again.  And 
now  he  had  escaped  from  it  all.  He  thought  contemptuously  of 
the  long  idleness  of  the  crofter's  winter,  and  laughed  with  glee  to 
have  said  good-bye  to  it  for  ever.  You  may  be  sure  that  a  lad 
with  Hector's  views  was  fully  appreciated  by  his  uncle.  It  was 
not  easy  to  get  '  help  '  enough  for  all  the  work ;  the  negroes  were 
lazy  and  difficult  to  manage,  and  white  labour  was  scarce.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  Hector  found  himself  in  great  request.  He 
toiled  late  and  early,  getting  burnt  almost  black  with  the  sun, 
growing  taller  and  stronger,  and  enjoying  himself  mightily. 

There  was  a  curious,  not  altogether  desirable,  population 
round  Cypress  Creek.  All  nations  and  peoples  and  tongues  were 
there,  and  among  these,  too,  a  large  sprinkling  of  the  descendants 
of  the  convicts  who  had  been  sent  out  to  the  plantations  in  old 
days.  These  you  could  distinguish  from  the  other  settlers  by 
their  very  air ;  there  seemed  to  be  a  streak  of  untameable  wildness 
somewhere  in  them — it  sparkled  in  their  hard  defiant  eyes,  and 
lurked  at  the  corners  of  their  thin  lips.  A  strange  composite 
society  it  was  altogether;  in  truth  a  change  of  mental  atmo- 
sphere from  the  few  decent  crofter  families  of  Balneish ! 

Hector's  relative  had  lived  long  enough  in  America  to  have 
thoroughly  absorbed  one  of  its  cardinal  doctrines — that  everyone 
must  look  for  himself.  So  beyond  a  word  or  two  of  warning  now 
and  again,  Hector  was  left  to  take  his  own  way. 

The  Widow  in  the  meantime  was  having  some  new  experiences 
too,  as  you  may  imagine.  The  first  weeks  of  her  stay  had  been  a 
sort  of  confused  yet  happy  dream.  She  had  reached  her  son; 
she  had  finished  her  terrible  journey.  But  then  things  began  to 
wear  another  complexion.  The  heat  became  overpowering — there 
was  no  escape  from  it  day  or  night ;  and  sometimes  in  her  simple 
way  the  old  woman  would  '  put  up  a  prayer  '  that  coolness  might 
come.  The  thunderstorms  terrified  her  when  they  burst  above 
the  little  house  with  a  strange  crackling  sound,  and  the  very  earth 
shook.  Then,  when  evening  came,  there  was  sometimes  a  breath 
of  fresher  air,  and  Charlie  would  take  her  to  sit  out  by  the  door. 
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Away  in  the  distance  they  could  still  see  the  lightning  playing, 
like  great  swards  thrust  down  out  of  heaven  into  the  forest', 
Mid  the  Widow  was  scared  by  it.  In  the  swamps  the  frogs  kept 
up  a  constant  chanting  that  she  could  not  get  accustomed  to,  and, 
worst  of  all,  an  occasional  rattlesnake  would  appear. 

'  Och,  it's  the  Evil  One  himself— I  will  have  read  it  in  the 
Good  Book !  '  she  cried,  almost  beside  herself  with  terror.  Mos- 
quitoes, too — who  could  be  doing  with  the  like  of  them?  And 
nothing  would  ever  reconcile  her  to  the  negroes.  So  what  with 
one  thing  and  another  life  did  not  appear  in  its  liveliest  colours. 

But  these  outside  disagreeables  would  have  mattered  not  at 
all  if  everything  had  gone  smoothly  indoors. 

Alas!  before  many  weeks  had  passed,  difficulties  began  to 
crop  up  between  the  Widow  and  her  daughter-in-law.  Mrs. 
Charlie  MacLean  proved  to  have  '  a  temper,'  and  along  with  it 
a  fiercely  jealous  nature.  She  could  not  see  her  husband's 
devotion  to  his  mother  without  resenting  it ;  and  when  the  Widow 
also  won  the  affections  of  little  Donald  it  was  more  than  she 
could  bear.  Like  all  jealous  people,  she  tried  to  conceal  her 
jealousy,  and  showed  it  in  undeserved  outbursts  of  anger  about 
nothing.  But  she  took  good  care  never  to  lose  her  temper  in 
this  way  before  Charlie;  it  was  always  when  he  was  out  that 
these  horrible  scenes  occurred.  Then  the  old  woman  would 
cower  before  her,  and  take  refuge  in  silence,  always  hoping  that 
things  would  mend  with  time.  Of  course,  instead  of  mending, 
they  got  worse  and  worse.  The  Widow  began  to  wear  a  bullied, 
almost  frightened,  expression,  and  Charlie  asked  her  often  if  she 
felt  quite  well.  '  It  will  be  the  heat,'  she  always  told  him, 
anxious  that  he  should  suspect  nothing.  Then  they  would 
return  to  that  unending  converse  they  held  together  about  the 
Island — that  converse  which  so  provoked  and  angered  Charlie's 
wife.  Why,  she  asked,  why  in  all  the  world  should  her  husband 
be  wanting  to  know  all  the  foolish  things  he  was  forever  asking 
his  mother  about?  He  seemed  to  wish  to  know  about  every 
stone  on  the  road,  every  bush  on  the  hillside;  and  as  for  the 
questions  he  asked  they  were  purely  childish :  Had  the  big 
boulder  on  the  roadside  still  got  the  blasting-hole  in  it? — he 
remembered  how  he  (and  poor  Andrew  that's  dead  and  gone) 
used  to  play  at  filling  up  the  hole  with  mud  on  wet  days ;  and 
was  there  a  gate  now  where  the  path  from  the  shieling  joined 
the  road  to  Balneish?  What  sort  of  gate  was  it?  And  was 
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it  true  the  byre  needed  new  thatch?  Did  old  John  Matheson 
do  the  thatching  yet? — he  must  be  getting  up  in  years.  .  .  . 

So  their  talk  ran ;  and  Charlie's  wife  listened  with  very  ill- 
concealed  irritation.  He  could  apparently  never  hear  enough 
of  the  Island,  and  every  evening  when  he  came  in  from  work 
would  sit  down  beside  his  mother  to  hear  more.  It  was  just  extra- 
ordinary the  silly  questions  he  found  to  ask.  These  hours  of 
talk  became  the  only  happiness  of  the  Widow' A  life — for  them 
she  lived  through  the  long,  hot,  weary  days,  bearing  with  her 
daughter's  ill-temper.  One  night  (but  the  wife  was  out  then) 
she  drew  from  her  pocket  the  clumsy  old  key  of  the  cottage 
door,  and  showed  it  to  Charlie. 

He  held  it  reverently  in  his  big  work-marred  hands  for  a 
long  time,  turning  it  round  and  round ;  then  he  gave  it  back  to 
his  mother  without  a  word,  but  he  drew  his  hand  across  his 
eyes  as  he  did  so,  and  the  Widow  gave  a  great  sob.  How  well 
that  no  one  was  there  to  behold  their  folly! 

It  was  getting  on  to  the  month  of  August,  when  one  day 
Hector  came  in  very  full  of  excitement,  for  something  had 
happened.  He  had  been  at  Cypress  Creek,  and  there  at  the 
saloon  had  met  some  horse-traders  from  Mexico.  These  gentle- 
men, with  their  fringed  leather  gloves,  slouched  hats  and  sashes, 
had  completely  captivated  Hector's  imagination — how  could  it 
possibly  have  been  otherwise?  They  had  allowed  him  to  mount 
into  their  high  Mexican  saddles,  and  had  even  complimented  him 
on  his  lately  acquired  accomplishment  of  sticking  on  to  a  horse. 
Finally,  they  had  proposed  that  he  should  return  with  them  to 
Mexico  for  a  couple  of  months  to  try  how  he  liked  their  style 
of  life.  Hector  was  wildly  anxious  to  go;  his  answer  was  to  be 
given  next  day.  But  here  Charlie  was  as  adamant.  Nothing 
would  make  him  approve  of  this  scheme.  The  horse-traders 
from  Mexico  were,  as  he  expressed  it,  '  too  tough  altogether  ' 
for  a  lad  like  Hector  to  go  with — he  must  stay  where  he  was. 

This  verdict  put  Hector  into  something  perilously  like  a  bad 
temper.  He  would  scarcely  speak  all  the  evening,  and  finally 
marched  off  to  bed  in  silence. 

'  The  lad's  disappointed,'  Charlie  said,  with  a  smile. 

'  Och,  Charlie,  he's  but  young,  for  all  he's  so  tall  and  strong,' 
said  the  Widow  indulgently ;  'I'm  thinking  you  were  liking 
your  own  way  yourself  once.' 

'  To  be  sure  I  was,  mother,  and  Hector's  a  fine  lad ;  I'd 
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have  given  him  his  way  if  I  could/  said  Charlie.  Then  he 
forgot  all  about  the  boy,  and  returned  to  his  eternal  talk  of 
home. 

The  next  morning,  however,  Hector  did  not  appear  at 
breakfast. 

'  He  will  be  sleeping,  I'm  thinking,'  said  the  Widow,  always 
anxious  to  defend  her  grandson. 

Charlie's  wife  rose  impatiently,  and  went  to  rouse  the  boy, 
grumbling  as  she  went.  But  in  a  minute  she  returned,  holding 
a  bit  of  paper  in  her  hand. 

'  Here's  for  you,  grannie,'  she  said,  thrusting  the  paper  at 
the  Widow. 

' 1  cannot  be  seeing  it,  Charlie,'  she  said;  and  Charlie  took 
it  from  her  and  read  out : 

'  I  have  gone  off  to  Mexico,  because  I  wish  to  see  more  of 
the  world.  I  will  be  coming  back  in  two  months'  time.  Do 
not  be  anxious  for  me,  mother;  I  will  be  getting  on  all  right. 

'  Your  dutiful  grandson, 

'  HECTOR/ 

'  Dutiful  grandson,  indeed !  '  Mrs.  Charlie  cried,  and  even 
Charlie  was  roused  to  indignation  by  this  defiance  of  his 
authority.  Only  the  Widow  tried  to  soften  down  Hector's  trans- 
gression, and  pled  with  her  son  to  remember  the  boy's  youth 
and  spirit. 

But  Charlie  in  stern  haste  set  off  there  and  then  in  the  mule- 
cart  in  pursuit  of  Hector;  only  to  find  on  inquiry  at  Cypress 
Creek  that  the  horse-traders  had  made  a  mysterious  departure 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 

It  was  impossible  to  catch  them  up.  Hector  must  be  left 
to  look  after  himself. 

August  and  September  went  slowly  past,  October  began,  and 
still  Hector  did  not  return.  He  sent  a  letter  once  to  the  Widow, 
telling  that  he  was  well  and  happy;  that  was  all.  Many  an 
anxious  thought  she  had  for  him  during  these  weary  months, 
you  may  be  sure. 

But  at  last  one  morning  Hector  walked  into  the  house, 
without  a  word  of  warning,  as  coolly  as  possible,  and  quite  as 
if  he  expected  to  be  made  welcome  there. 

His  aunt,  however,  greeted  him  but  coldly. 
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'It's  you,  is  it,  Hector?  You  might  have  sent  word  that 
you  were  coming;  but  you  weren't  over-civil  when  you  left,  so 
perhaps  we  couldn't  look  for  it  now,'  she  said. 

'  Where's  mother? '  Hector  asked,  ignoring  her  words. 

Mrs.  Charlie  put  down  the  dish  she  was  drying  on  to  the  table 
before  she  replied :  '  She's  in  bed  :  I  don't  know  what's  the 
matter  with  her,  I'm  sure.' 

Hector  strode  across  the  kitchen  and  ran  up  the  little  wooden 
stair  that  led  to  his  grandmother's  room.  Opening  the  door  he 
stood  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold  and  looked  in. 

The  Widow  was  propped  up  in  bed  and  lay  with  her  eyes  shut. 
There  was  an  expression  of  humble  weariness  on  her  old  face  that 
was  infinitely  touching.  '  I  am  so  tired/  it  seemed  to  say ;  '  but 
I  must  just  wait ;  there  is  nothing  I  can  do.* 

Everything  round  her  was  clean  and  comfortable — far  more 
comfortable  than  the  old  box-bed  at  home — but  still  .  .  . 

Hector  stepped  across  the  floor  softly,  thinking  she  was  asleep. 
In  a  moment  her  eyes  opened  at  the  sound  of  his  footstep. 

'  It'll  be  yourself,  Charlie?  '  she  asked,  for  her  eyes  were 
getting  dimmer  than  ever. 

'  No,  mother,  it's  Hector/  he  answered. 

She  gave  her  old  cry  of  delight :  '  Och,  Hector,  and  you're 
back  sale  and  sound!  Wherever  have  you  been  all  this  long 
time,  my  laddie?  ' 

'  Just  seeing  the  world/  said  Hector.  '  And  what's  the 
matter  with  you,  mother?  Is  it  sick  you  are?  ' 

'  I'm  not  knowing;  I'm  thinking  it's  the  end  coming/  she 
said. 

Hector  had  a  sudden  flash  of  intuition  at  that  moment  and  a 
stab  of  conscience.  He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  took 
her  wrinkled  hand  in  his,  that  was  so  young  and  strong. 

'  Tell  me,  mother,  are  you  not  liking  to  be  here?  '  he  asked  in 
a  whisper.  She  held  on  hard  to  his  hand,  and  the  long  pent-up 
misery  of  all  these  months  found  speech  at  last. 

'I'm  wanting  home,  Hector;  I'm  wanting  home  to  die — I 
couldn't  be  resting  in  the  strange  earth  here.  .  .  .  Och,  och, 
that  I  ever  left  Balneish!  '  she  moaned. 

'  But  then  you'd  not  have  been  seeing  Uncle  Charlie  again/ 
Hector  said,  with  another  stab  at  the  heart.  '  And  would  you 
like  to  be  leaving  him  now — him  that's  so  good  to  you,  mother?  ' 

The  Widow  pulled  Hector's  face  down  towards  her  that  she 
might  speak  low  into  his  eat. 
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'  It's  Charlie's  wife  that's  wanting  to  be  rid  of  me,  Hector; 
she'll  be  saying  things  to  me  every  day.  She  will  have  said  it 
was  a  mistake  that  ever  we  came — they  were  never  wanting  us ; 
but,  och,  dear  me !  she'll  not  be  troubled  long  with  me  now.'  The 
old  woman  sobbed  aloud  as  she  gave  this  melancholy  testimony  to 
the  hardness  of  human  nature.  Hector  sat  still,  holding  the  old 
hand  firmly  in  his .  A  terrible  moment  it  was  to  him — the  harvest  - 
time  of  the  only  lie  he  had  ever  told. 

'  I'm  to  tell  you  something,  mother/  he  said  at  last.  '  It  was 
me  made  up  the  message  from  Uncle  Charlie  in  the  letter — he 
never  sent  it;  I  was  wearying  of  the  Island,  and  couldn't  get 
away.' 

Then,  in  a  perfect  agony  of  self-reproach,  poor  Hector  knelt 
down  by  the  side  of  the  bed  and  prayed  the  Widow's  forgiveness 
for  what  he  had  done.  He  had  never  thought  it  would  make  her 
unhappy,  he  had  only  thought  she  would  like  to  see  Charlie — and 
now  she  was  miserable,  and  it  was  all  his  fault !  In  a  moment  a 
thousand  fond  excuses  had  leapt  to  her  tongue.  Forgive  him? 
She  would  never  be  thinking  about  it  again !  But  Hector  would 
listen  to  none  of  all  this.  One  road  lay  before  him,  and  only  one ; 
it  would  be  a  bitter  road,  but  he  determined  there  and  then  to 
tread  it. 

'  I'm  to  take  you  home,  mother,'  he  said. 

She  caught  at  his  hand  and  peered  into  his  face,  trying  to 
read  there  whether  this  blessed  suggestion  could  be  true. 

'  You'll  be  joking,  Hector,'  she  said  sadly.  But  Hector  shook 
his  head. 

'I'm  to  take  you  home  whenever  you  rise  from  the  bed/ 
he  said  doggedly. 

'  Eh !  and  what  will  Charlie  be  saying?  '  she  asked.  'I'll 
never  be  telling  him  about  the  wife/ 

They  were  indeed  on  the  horns  of  dilemma — how  to  make 
Charlie,  the  best  of  sons,  understand  why  his  mother  wished  to 
leave  him  in  her  age  and  frailty. 

'I'm  thinking  you  should  tell  him  this,  mother/  Hector 
said  at  last,  '  that  you're  wanting  to  die  at  home/  A  moment 
later  he  added  reflectively,  'It's  him  that'll  understand  that/ 

You  would  have  thought  that  nothing  could  have  put  strength 
enough  into  the  Widow's  poor  old  limbs  to  rise  from  her  sick-bed 
and  start  off  once  again  on  the  '  terrible  long  road  '  for  home. 
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Yet    with    the   hope   of   home    came    the    strength   to   try   to 
reach  it. 

In  vain  Charlie  protested  against  the  proposed  journey,  using 
every  argument  he  knew  to  make  his  mother  stay  with  him. 
She  would  only  make  one  reply  :  '  I'm  wanting  home,  Charlie ;  I 
cannot  be  staying,  I  wouldn't  be  resting  in  the  strange  earth.' 
It  seemed  natural  enough  to  Charlie,  after  all — too  well  he  under- 
stood her  feeling,  though  he  tried  to  argue  it  down.  A  little 
desolate  graveyard  stood  on  a  bit  of  rising  ground  half-way  to 
Cypress  Creek.  Wooden  crosses  marked  the  graves  in  this 
stoneless  land  for  a  few  years'  time ;  then  they  fell  to  pieces  and 
were  never  replaced.  Many  a  time  had  Charlie  shuddered  as  he 
passed  the  place,  fearing  some  day  to  be  laid  in  that  alien  earth, 
under  the  blinding  sun,  in  a  forgotten  grave.  The  Celtic  strain 
of  ineradicable  superstition  was  strong  within  him;  like  his 
mother,  he  feared  he  could  not  rest  there — that  his  uneasy  ghost 
would  somehow  have  to  recross  the  ocean  to  *  walk  '  for  ever 
round  the  dear  home  of  his  childhood.  *  I  won't  be  hindering  you, 
mother,'  he  said  at  last.  '  Maybe  you're  right.' 

Charlie's  wife  was  palpably  delighted  to  be  getting  rid  of 
her  mother-in-law,  though  in  her  husband's  presence  she  begged 
her  to  make  a  longer  stay.  But  the  Widow  was  all  impatience  to 
be  off.  She  seemed  filled  with  a  feverish  strength,  and  declared 
herself  quite  ready  to  start  whenever  Hector  was  willing  to  do  so. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  the  poor  lad  saw  that  there 
was  no  escape  from  the  path  of  renunciation,  and  realised  what 
it  meant  for  him. 

In  a  fortnight's  time,  or  thereabouts,  he  would  be  back  again 
on  the  Island,  with  only  the  croft  to  work,  the  cow  to  herd, 
and  with  the  long  idle  winter  opening  out  before  him  with  its 
dismaying  vista  of  emptiness.  All  one  night  Hector  lay  awake 
in  an  agony  of  despair.  At  one  moment  he  thought  of  begging 
Charlie  to  take  his  mother  home,  and  let  him  stay  to  work  the 
place  in  his  absence.  But  he  quickly  realised  that  a  travelling 
companion  was  not  all  that  the  Widow  needed ;  she  could  never 
be  left  alone  in  her  old  age  with  no  one  to  work  the  croft  or 
look  after  her,  and  Charlie  could  not  stay  with  her  always. 
Then  another  possible  loophole  of  escape  suggested  itself :  would 
there  be  enough  of  money  to  take  them  home  again?  The  fifty 
pounds  had  dwindled  down  amazingly.  But  this  hope  was 
quickly  extinguished. 
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'I'll  be  paying  for  anything  extra,  Hector,'  Charlie  said. 
1  And,  mind,  you  must  take  her  home  comfortably— she's  not 
fit  for  much  now.' 

Hector  was  ashamed  to  feel  his  own  disappointment  at  these 
words.  Every  day  that  their  departure  was  put  off  the  Widow 
became  more  impatient;  she  was  like  a  child  clamouring  for 
something. 

'  When  will  you  be  for  starting,  Hector?  '  she  would  say 
each  morning;  and  always  there  would  be  some  unthought-of 
preparation  to  be  made.  .  .  . 

Charlie,  of  course,  proposed  to  write  to  the  mythical  Mrs. 
MacDonald  who  had  so  unaccountably  failed  to  meet  them  on 
their  arrival  in  New  York ;  but  Hector,  with  a  bright  blush  that 
was  inexplicable  to  his  relation,  said  they  would  prefer  to  be 
met  there  this  time  by  Mrs.  Koster :  he  would  write  himself 
about  it,  he  added. 

This  caused  a  week's  delay;  then  a  note,  written  on  pink 
paper,  arrived  to  Hector  one  morning.  It  seemed  to  please  him 
mightily,  though  he  only  said  in  an  off-hand  manner  that  Mrs. 
Koster  would  be  kind  enough  to  put  them  up  for  a  few  nights 
before  they  sailed. 

This  matter  being  arranged,  there  remained  no  other  pretext 
for  delay,  so  the  17th  October  was  settled  for  the  homeward 
start.  On  the  last  evening  Hector  left  the  Widow  sitting  with 
Charlie,  and  went  out  alone  into  the  warm  autumn  night.  He 
sauntered  along  the  fields  to  the  edge  of  the  clearing  and  sat 
on  the  fence  to  rest.  The  frogs  were  chanting  in  the  swamps 
with  their  curious  solemn  note,  and  away  across  the  clearing 
in  one  of  the  negro  cabins  someone  thrummed  on  a  little  stringed 
instrument.  Then  the  soft  negro  voices  began  to  sing  in  chorus. 
Hector  knew  by  this  time  the  pensive  old  words  that  they  were 
singing;  but  to-night  they  seemed  to  bear  another  meaning 

to  him : 

Swing  low,  swing  low,  sweet  char-i-ot, 
Comin'  for  to  carry  me  home. 

He  rose  impatiently  and  walked  away;  but  the  plaintive 
chorus  of  the  hymn  carried  far  in  the  quiet  night — he  could  not 
escape  from  it.  The  negroes  were  singing  it  over  and  over 
again  : 

Comin'  for  to  carry  me  home. 
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Charlie  came  as  far  as  Memphis  with  them,  and  there  bade 
them  good-bye.  He  tried  hard  not  to  let  it  be  a  sad  farewell, 
because,  said  he,  perhaps  he  might  be  coming  across  the  water 
himself  next  year.  What  would  his  mother  say  to  that? 

They  kept  holding  on  to  this  hope  all  the  way  to  Memphis, 
speaking  of  it  as  almost  a  settled  thing,  even  planning  how  the 
Widow  was  to  drive  down  to  Balneish  in  the  Mathesons'  cart 
to  meet  him  on  that  blessed  day  when  he  should  return  to 
the  Island.  But  when  the  moment  for  parting  came,  Hope 
dwindled  down  into  a  mere  phantom;  and  Separation  and  Dis- 
tance, Age  and  Death,  took  on  shapes  of  horrible  actuality. 
Would  they  ever  really  meet  again  face  to  face?  It  seemed 
unlikely ;  she  so  old,  he  so  bound  to  his  new  home  by  a  hundred 
ties. 

When  the  bitter  moment  had  come  and  gone — when  she  had 
looked  her  last  at  Charlie  and  given  him  her  blessing — the  Widow, 
to  Hector's  surprise,  seemed  wonderfully  sustained  by  some- 
thing. He  discovered  a  few  minutes  later  what  it  was.  *  Charlie 
will  never  have  heard  from  me,  Hector,  that  the  wife  did  not 
make  me  welcome,'  she  said  proudly,  as  she  wiped  her  eyes. 

As  you  may  have  seen  a  tired  horse  suddenly  mend  its  pace 
when  turned  in  the  direction  of  home,  so  the  Widow  scarcely 
noted  now  the  leagues  of  land  and  sea  that  had  still  to  be  gone 
over,  for  was  not  every  hour  bringing  her  nearer  home? 

She  fared  better  on  this  journey  than  on  her  first,  for  had 
not  Charlie  insisted  that  she  should  travel  in  a  sleeping-car 
like  any  lady?  So  the  long  night  was  passed  in  slumber,  and 
the  next  day,  though  wearisome,  was  comfortable;  and  then, 
lo,  they  were  in  New  York  again,  being  greeted  by  Mrs.  Koster 
and  Cassie !  It  was  Hector,  however,  who  managed  everything 
this  time ;  or  rather,  an  altogether  different  Hector  from  the  one 
who  had  arrived  in  New  York  six  months  before.  The  change 
did  not  escape  Mrs.  Koster 's  eye. 

'  My!  ain't  he  smartened  up?  '  she  said  admiringly.  '  Well, 
I'll  say  this  for  the  States,  if  there's  one  thing  they  can  do  it's  to 
make  men  look  alive.' 

Cassie,  too,  was  watching  her  Highland  Nobleman  with  ill- 
concealed  admiration;  noting  his  added  inches,  as  well  as  his 
added  alertness  of  speech  and  manner,  and  his  look  of  being  able 
to  take  care  of  himself.  But,  with  all  this,  Hector  could  not  be 
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said  to  be  looking  happy;  he  was  very  silent,  and  scarcely 
brightened  up  even  under  the  sunshine  of  Cassie's  smiles. 

'  I  know  what  it  is,'  Mrs.  Koster  told  her  husband,  when  their 
guests  were  disposed  of  for  the  night ;  '  I  know  what  it  is— he 
don't  want  to  go  home,  poor  lad,  that's  what  it  is ;  and  no  wonder 
either — just  stepping  into  his  grave  before  the  time,  I  call  it.' 

Koster  agreed  with  her  most  heartily :  '  A  real  smart  man 
we'd  make  of  him  here ;  pity  he  can't  stay  this  side.' 

But  Hector,  with  the  dignity  and  reserve  which  characterises 
the  Highland  nature,  asked  no  pity  from  anyone.  Whenever  the 
Kosters  tried  to  find  out  what  he  felt  about  going  home  he  shut  up 
like  a  trap. 

'  I'm  hoping  to  come  back  some  day,'  was  all  they  got  him  to 
admit.  Neither  would  he  delay  their  sailing  any  longer  than 
could  possibly  be  helped. 

*  Mother's  wishing  to  get  home,'  he  said.  '  It's  not  for  me 
to  put  it  off.' 

In  vain  Cassie  tried  her  most  seductive  wiles :  Hector  would 
not  be  beguiled.  Only  on  the  night  before  they  were  to  sail  for 
Scotland  he  found  an  opportunity  to  beg  Cassie  to  write  to  him. 

'  The  winter's  terrible  long  on  the  Island,'  burst  from  his 
reluctant  lips,  '  terrible  long  and  dull.' 

'  Oh,  I'll  send  you  a  picture  post-card  now  and  again,'  Cassie 
said  gaily;  *  and  if  you  could  just  kindly  send  me  the  same,  it 
would  be  nice — I'd  add  them  to  my  collection.' 

'  I'll  remember,'  Hector  assured  her. 

The  sea  was  like  a  mill-pond  all  the  way  across.  Even  the 
Widow  could  not  feel  uncomfortable,  and  used  to  walk  daily  up 
and  down  the  decks  on  her  grandson's  arm,  while  every  day  her 
face  looked  happier  and  her  step  grew  stronger.  Her  talk  was  all 
of  home. 

'  Och,  Hector !  how  will  we  be  finding  the  cow?  I'm  thinking 
she'll  be  glad  to  be  back  to  the  old  byre!  And  will  the  hens  be 
knowing  me  again?  I  wonder  is  Chuckie,  that  had  the  broken  leg, 
still  going?  She  was  a  fine  bird  ' — and  so  on  and  so  on.  Hector 
then  told  her  that  by  Mrs.  Koster 's  suggestion  he  meant  to  take 
her  to  see  an  eye-doctor  in  Glasgow.  'It's  not  blind  she  is,  it's 
only  spectacles  she's  needing,'  Mrs.  Koster  had  said.  The  Widow 
would  not  believe  this;  she  had  tried  on  John  Matheson's 
spectacles  two  years  past,  and  didn't  they  just  make  the  sight 
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worse?  Oh  no !  it  was  the  old  eyes  were  gone  these  ten  years  and 
more.  However,  it  made  an  excellent  subject  of  conversation, 
and  Hector  was  glad  to  have  it.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading his  grandmother  to  consent  to  the  extra  day's  delay  it 
would  entail;  she  was  counting  the  hours  now  till  they  could 
reach  the  Island — if  she  could  have  entered  on  such  a  calculation 
she  would  have  counted  the  minutes  also. 

So  the  ocean  was  crossed  again;  the  low  green  shores  of 
Ireland  came  in  sight,  and  home  was  nearly  reached  at  last.  The 
Widow  wept  with  joy  as  the  ship  came  into  the  dock. 

'  Is  it  true,  Hector,  or  is  it  dreaming  I  am?  '  she  cried. 

But  Uncle  Neil's  hearty  greeting  had  nothing  dream-like 
about  it  certainly : 

*  So  yer  back  already  to  auld  Scotland!     Ye've  no'  made  a 
long  stay.     Welcome  hame  to  ye  baith — there's  nae  place  like 
hame,  the  song  says!  ' 

Alas !  Hector  could  have  cursed  the  song  for  its  falsity  to  his 
own  case ;  but  he  tried  to  affect  good-humour  and  to  join  in  the 
jocularities  of  his  relative — he  was  not  going  to  be  a  kill-joy,  and 
above  everything  he  refused  to  be  pitied. 

All  the  next  day  he  went  about  cheerfully,  and  no  one  guessed 
at  the  fox  that  was  gnawing  his  vitals. 

The  Widow,  with  many  protestations,  was  taken  to  the  eye- 
doctor  in  the  afternoon.  Hector  stood  beside  her  as  the  spectacles 
were  one  by  one  placed  upon  her  nose.  Each  time  she  would 
shake  her  head  and  groan,  and  exclaim  that  it  was  blind  she  was, 
what  was  the  gentleman  troubling  with  her  for?  But  all  at  once 
she  gave  a  cry  of  joy  and  held  out  her  hands  to  her  grandson. 

*  Och,  Hector,  I'm  seeing  you  as  clear  as  the  day !  '  she  cried. 
'  And  you're  grown  to  be  a  man  altogether !  '     It  was  a  wonderful 
moment  indeed,  and  Hector  laughed  with  pleasure  to  see  her 
gazing  round  and  round  the  room  in  the  sudden  possession  of  her 
sight  again.     This  miracle  of  healing  came  as  a  boon  to  Hector, 
for  the  Widow  was  so  full  of  her  recovered  vision  all  the  evening 
that  she  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing  else,  and  her  garrulity 
made  his  silence  less  noticed.     Next  morning  they  were  to  start 
again  for  the  Island,  and  Hector  was  as  impatient  now  as  his 
grandmother — on  the  sound  principle  that  if  one  has  a  disagree- 
able thing  to  do,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better. 

'Yer  a  wee  thing  glum,  Hector,'  Uncle  Neil  said  jocosely. 
'  Ye've  maybe  left  yer  hairt  in  Ameriky.' 
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'  Maybe,'  Hector  retorted  laconically,  with  no  answering 
smile. 

A  day  and  a  night — and  the  next  day  as  evening  fell  the 
steamer  came  in  to  the  quay  at  Balneish. 

They  were  almost  the  only  passengers,  for  the  tourist  season 
was  over.  The  little  quay  was  empty,  except  for  a  cart  and  a 
man  with  it.  In  the  dusk  a  light  or  two  twinkled  in  the  windows 
at  Balneish.  Everything  was  very  still. 

'  There's  John  Matheson,  mother,  with  the  cart!  '  Hector 
cried ;  '  he  will  have  come  for  you  and  the  box.' 

The  Widow  gazed  through  the  grand  new  spectacles  at  the 
well-known  outlines  of  the  Island,  pointing  out  each  house  and 
naming  its  owner — if  the  light  had  not  failed  she  could  have 
named  each  horse  and  cow,  I  believe.  Hector  sprang  down  the 
gangway  and  held  out  his  hand  to  help  her  across  it ;  a  moment 
more  and  she  stood  again  on  the  dear  shores  of  home — shaken 
with  excitement,  and  worn  with  the  fatigues  of  her  long 
journeying,  but  oh,  at  home  once  more! 

The  kindly  dusk  hid  her  tears — her  foolish  tears  of  joy — as 
the  cart  rumbled  along  the  stony  road  to  the  croft  .  .  .  and 
John  Matheson  in  the  meantime  was  pouring  out  microscopic 
bits  of  so-called  news  to  Hector — all  that  had  happened  at 
Balneish  in  the  six  months  since  they  had  left  the  Island : 
Eob  MacLeod's  cow  had  choked  on  a  turnip  in  the  summer ;  and 
Hamish  MacLeod,  he  was  bad  with  the  asthma,  but  his  daughter 
Jessie,  she  that's  in  Glasgow,  was  after  sending  him  a  bottle 
to  take — oh,  it  was  grand  stuff,  and  helped  him  at  times.  There 
had  been  good  crops;  yes,  just  fairish  good  of  the  hay;  there 
was  a  boat  got  washed  away  from  the  pier  in  September,  and 
John  Farquharson's  horse  had  gone  lame  in  the  right  knee.  .  .  . 
Hector  listened  and  responded  to  it  all,  feeling  exactly  as  if  he 
had  wakened  from  a  dream  of  extraordinary  vividness.  Was  it 
true  that  they  had  ever  crossed  the  sea  and  seen  Charlie?  .  .  . 
All  manner  of  funny  scenes  crowded  into  his  memory,  and  here 
was  Matheson  droning  away  about  a  horse  with  a  lame  leg,  and  a 
cow  that  had  choked  on  a  turnip ! 

The  cart  stopped  :  they  had  reached  the  path  up  to  the 
cottage.  It  was  dark  now,  and  Hector  had  to  help  the  Widow 
up  the  rough  bit  of  ground — she  stumbled  and  would  have  fallen 
if  his  arm  had  not  held  her  up. 
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'  Och,  Hector!  it's  old  and  useless  I  am,'  she  said. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  door-key  had  been  all  this  time 
in  the  Widow's  pocket,  the  Mathesons  had  effected  an  entrance 
to  the  cottage  somehow,  and  sorted  it  up  for  the  return  of  its 
owners.  A  big  peat-fire  burned  on  the  hearth,  and  a  table  stood 
spread  by  the  fire.  All  this  they  saw  through  the  window,  and 
then,  producing  the  key,  they  solemnly  turned  it  in  the  rusty  lock 
and  stepped  across  the  threshold.  ('  God  forgive  me/  Hector 
thought;  '  I  was  never  meaning  her  to  come  back!  ') 

Surely  that  moment  of  home-coming  compensated  the  Widow 
for  many  a  weary  hour.  She  sank  down  on  the  old,  hard,  un- 
comfortable wooden  chair  in  the  chimney-corner,  and  gazed 
hungrily  round  and  round  the  little  room  as' if  she  could  never 
have  enough  of  it. 

Hector,  with  one  tremendous  effort,  pushed  away  his 
thoughts  of  the  past  and  turned  his  energies  to  the  present. 

'I'll  not  be  taking  you  across  the  water  again,  mother,  I'm 
thinking/  he  said  with  a  laugh,  as  he  lifted  the  big  black  kettle 
on  to  the  fire  to  boil.  He  drew  the  table  up  beside  his  grand- 
mother's chair  and  laid  away  her  shawl  for  her  as  gently  as  a 
daughter  might  have  done  it. 

No  voice  was  there  to  whisper  comfort  to  Hector  at  that 
moment :  he  had  never  heard  of  Carlyle  or  his  gospel ;  but  none 
the  less  he  arrived  in  some  obscure  way  at  the  same  conclusion 
as  that  stern  old  philosopher,  *  Here  or  nowhere  was  his 
America  '  for  the  present. 

Charlie  came  across  the  water  next  year  and  saw  his  mother 
again  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  and  some  two  years  later  the 
Widow  went  on  another  journey,  from  which  she  never  came 
back — crossed  an  uncharted  sea  and  landed  on  the  shores  of  a 
New  World.  Then  Hector,  wiser  grown,  sighed  as  he  said  farewell 
to  the  shieling  for  ever  and  turned  his  face  towards  the  future. 


THE    END. 


A  LITERARY  COMPETITION. 


IT  is  proposed  to  inaugurate  a  series  of  com- 
petitions for  readers  of  THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 
which  shall  offer  something  of  higher  literary  value 
than  the  mere  quest  of  '  search  passages,'  some- 
thing which  shall  be  more  in  the  style  of  Calverley's 
famous  examination  in  '  Pickwick.'  In  each  issue 
of  a  series,  beginning  in  the  January  number,  the 
Magazine  will  contain  a  list  of  questions  on  some 
chosen  author.  The  correct  answers  will  be  given 
in  the  subsequent  number  of  the  Magazine, 
with  the  name  of  the  prizewinner;  the  prize 
being  two  guineas. 

Each  examination  paper  will  be  set  by  a 
well-known  authority  on  the  given  writer,  and 
will  consist  of  a  number  of  questions  in  such  a 
form  that  each  can  be  answered  definitely  in  half- 
a-dozen  words  at  most. 

THE  EDITOR. 
December  1910. 
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